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STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDWARDKES, O.8.1., C.V.O. 
By Srp RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br, 


Wirt the greatest regret I have to announce the death of Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, 
a joint Editor of this Journal, on New Year’s Day. He had been seriously ill for 
about a fortnight, but rallied and was expected to recover only shortly before he 
suddenly died. Mr. Edwardes was not only a great standby tothe Indian Anti- 
quary—always working hard and most efficiently —but was a remarkable man in many 
ways. He was a son of the Reverend Stephen Edwardes, a Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and was sent to Eton and thence to Christchurch, Oxford, whence he passed 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1894, proceeding in due course to 
papers and books on the town and island of Bombay—reviving the public knowledge 
of both to a greater degree than any other contemporary writer. In 1901 he compiled 
the Bombay Census volume, and in 1906 and 1910 three volumes of the Bombay 
Gazetteer additional to the thirty-four put together under the splendid editorship of 
another friend now gone by-——Sir James Campbell. These labours made him 
specially acquainted with the Western Presidency and its capital, and to them he 
added two fine books, the Rise of Bombay and the Byways of Bombay, becoming thus 
the greatest authority of his time on that famous city. Meanwhile, in 1904 the 
Government appointed him a special collector under the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Act. 

Edwardes showed himself at a very carly period of his life to be a man of 
courage and decision, and his literary and official work gave him, an intimate know- 
ledge of the western capital of India: so when Lord Sydenham chose him in 1910 
to be Commissioner of the Police thereof, his choice was more than justified. Very 
soon afterwards the King and Queen visited Bombay on their way to the Delhi 
Coronation. Durbar and on Edwardes fell the difficult duty of making the necessary 
Police arrangements during their stay in that Presidency town. So well was this 
performed that he was created a C.V.O., an honour which was followed by a well- 
deserved C.8.1. in 1915. 


His work as Commissioner of Police was so highly appreciated—he effected 


several reforms—that a marble bust of him was set up in the central police office to — 


commemorate it. Later on he wrote an account of the Bombay Police as an insti- 
tution, a volume that was reviewed in this Journal in March 1925. In April 1916 
he was selected by Lord Willingdon for the Municipal Commissionership of the city 
he knew so well. So far then his twenty years’ career in India as a civil servant had 
been unusually brilliant, but after two years in this last office he was compelled to 
resign, the service before his time by ill-health of a kind that would have daunted 
most men. ; | 





iit 
aie 
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Edwardes was, however, a man of exceptionable courage, and faced the situa- 
tion with quiet unassuming determination, for he had a wife and family to support 
on only a proportionate pension. As soon as he was able he sought work and 
became secretary to the Indo-British Association, under Lord Sydenham, to oppose 
the reforms advocated by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. This office brought 
on him many attacks from those who favoured the reforms—all the more virulent 
because of the offices he had held while in India. But Edwardes continued his work 
nevertheless as long as Mr. Montagu remained Secretary of State for India. Mean- 
while in 1921 he was chosen to represent India at the Geneva Conference on ‘Traflic 
in Women and Children. 


In all this Edwardes acted as a public official, but he was besides a born 
researcher, becoming President of the Anthropological Society of Bombay and a 
constant contributor to its Journal. For the Clarendon Press (Oxford) he roviewed 
Grant Duff’s History of the Mahratias, and more recently Dr. Vincent Sniith’s Earl 7] 
History of India, a work in which is much more of Edwardes’s own research th nn 
appears in the wording of the text thereof. He also produced quite | ately a study 
of the Mogul period in Babur, Diarist and Despot, out of the wonderful self-revealing 
diaries of the founder of the Mogul Imperial Dynasty. This was a result of the 
researches he was carrying on with Professor Garrett of the Government College, 
Lahore, into the records of the Mogul Emperors. He further brought out memoira 
of prominent personages of the Bombay Presidency—Sir Dinshaw Petit, the first 
Baronet, Sir Ramchhodlal Chhodlal of Ahmadabad, and Khurshedji Rustamji 
Cama, the Parsi savant. | 

In 1923 he joined me as Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary, and did » wonder- 
ful amount of work for it, especially so when his trying ill-health is considered. 
In the few years of his connection with this Journal he wrote reviews of books and 
articles, besides taking an active share in its general conduct. And to crawn the 
labours of an ever active life he became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
succession to Miss Ella Sykes about six months ago. I have inconsequence known 
him well, and I found him always learned, always willing to work and always un- 
 assuming—a fine specimen of an Englishman facing i ac difficultics of health 

| with a = Decaatarm courage, 
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TOK PROMOTION OF DRAVIDIAN LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN THE 
COMPANY'S DAYS.! Pa 
By C. 8, SRINIVASACHARI, M.A. ae 7 
A, Barly Missionary Effort. 

Tue pioneers of the modern stady of the South Indian vernaculars and particularly of 
Tamil, were the European missionaries. 1b is said that immediately after the celebrated St. 
Prancis Xavicr commenced his labours among the Paravas on the Tinnevelly coast towards 
the end of 1542, he arranged to have the Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Decalogue rendered into Tamil and himself co mmitied the translations to memory.? Robert 
de Nobili and Gonstantius Beschi (1G80~- E747) ins pized by their admirable labours the enthu- 
siasm of all lovers of Tamil. Nobili was a nephow of Cardinal Bellarmine and came ont in 
1606 to serve the famous Madara Mission sad dicd acar Mylapore about half a century later, 
combining in, his own, person the swactity of the sanvydst and the erudition of the pandul. 
Beschi spent the years (710-1747 in the Tamil districts, where he acquired a marvellous 
knowledge of Tamil, espect ally over its classical dialect, “as a0 other European seems to have 
ever acquired over that or any other Indian language ” : 

The labours of these two great pioneers of European scholarship in Indian languages 
ave fully portrayed in the danwil Letlers of the priests of the Madura Mission preserved in 
the Archives of the Society of Jesus and ia some cases in the public libraries of Hurope. These 
Letters were writen annually, sometimes every three years, from every Province or Mission 
of the Society to its General tn Rome, giving an account uf every important event that occur- 
red in the Mission. Tt was from this inexhaustible quarry that Father Bertrand drew materials 
for his voluminous work—La Mission du Maduré (4 vols.)— and also Father Besse for his 
instructive biography of Be seh? "Tho Letters of the Madura Mission preserved in the 
Archives of the Suciety are secared ia photographs in the private library of the St. Joseph's 
College, Trichinopoly. “Phe various compilations published under the name of Letires 
edifiantes eb curieuses wore made up from such annual letters ’’. 

Asa great Tamil scholar and poet, Boschi has always attracted the attention of all Tamils 
and of Protestant missionaries, engaged in Tamil studies, like Rottler, Caldwell and Pope. 
Of Beschi’s works on the grammar of the ‘Tamil language and of his dictionaries, one writer 
admiringly points out that they “ have proved invaluable aids to his successors and to Pro- 
testant missionaries and indecd to all students of Tamil after him’. <A list of Beschi’s nume- 
rous works in prose and verse, both in Tamil and in Latin, was published in The Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science for 1840. There was indeed a previous manuscript Life of Beschi 
in Tamil written about 1790 which probably served as the basis for the saint’s life, which was 
published in Tamil in 1822 by A. Muttuswami Pillai, Manager of the College of Fort St. 
George, who, some years previously, undertook a tour in the southern districts of the Presidency 
for the purpose of securing a collection of Beschi’s works, at the instance of F. W. Ellis, a 
celebrated lintuistic scholar. The Memoir was enriched with a catalogue of Beschi’s works 
1 A paper submitted to the Lahore session of the Indian Historien) Records Commission, 1925 

% Bishop Caldwells History of Tanevelly, (Madras, 1881), p. 233. _ 

% Caldwell—Introduction to the Comparative Study of tho Dravidian, Languages, (187i). 

4 Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus ; His Times and Writings, (Trichinopoly, L918). 

6 Tbhid., pp. 3-4. : | 7 
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notice of Muttuswami Pillai made by Father Louis du Ranquet, S.J. in a et oetet oa 
Fishery Coast, Ist March 1841.6 A manuscript French notice of Beschi by : parece at 
Capuchin missionary who wrote in 1731 is said to have been found in es library ee ee on 
of Surat and is now in the Calendrier des M issionaries Jésuites dans I’ Inde (Bibl. Nationale, 


Fonds Francais, No. 9777, Paris).’ — daceedhe 
According to Sir George Grierson,’ the first Tamil books were printed in ue 9 one Ene 
first printed Tamil Dictionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de i Foe: 
A new Tamil grammar by Baltasar da Costa appeared in 1680 while the granu nar | : I 
Ziegenbalg, the Danish missionary of Tranquebar, was printed in 1716. These are, - oN 
very rare or not available at all: while Beschi’s much better-known Grammar on the ¢ omemon, 
Dialect of the Tamil Language was written in 1728 for the use of his confrires in the Madura 
Mission and published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737. This work was translated Be 
English first by C. H. Horst in 1806 and more authoritatively by G. W. Mahon at the 8. P. GK. 
Press, Madras, in 1848—the latter being considered the most accurate English translation of 
the work. Father Besse says that Anquetil du Perron, the pioneer French Oricntalist, 
presented an abridged French translation of the same grammar to the Bibhiothéque Nationale 
(MS, No. 219).9° | 
Beschi’s Grammar of High Tamil, the preface of which is dated September 1730, was in 
Latin and remained unedited for nearly two centuries, until the Latin text was published at 
Trichinopoly along with the English translation of B.G.Babington.!° Babington’s translation 
‘was originally printed at the Madras College Press in 1812; and the learned Dr. G. U. Pope 
calls it “an exceedingly correct and scholar-like edition of a most masterly work.”™! 
Connected with this Grammar of High Tamil (Literary Dialect) are two other works by 
- Beschi on the Tamil language; (a) The Tonndl Vilakkam, all in Tamil; and (b) The Clavis 
(humaniorum litterarum sublimioris Tamulici idiomatis). Both these works are divided into 
five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. The 
first work has been published several times; anda prose version of it is included in the Rev. 
W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonnée of Oriental Manuscripts with the Government of Madras ;}* 
while the work itself is examined as MS. No. 2179.13 Mr. Taylor says that the MS. prose version 
has the appearance of having been a class-book, when the Madras College had a native school 
attached to it. The noted French scholar, M. Julius Vinson, ranks the Clavis among the 
_ doubtful works of Beschi, though Dr. A. C. Burnell, the author of South Indian Paleography, 
_ had no doubt about Beschi having written it and had it printed at Tranquebar in 1876 from a 
‘manuscript, which he thought had been revised by the author in person. p | 
More important than these works on grammar, were Beschi’s dictionaries. Of these 
the first was the Sadur-Agaradi (Quadruple Dictionary) consisting of five parts, which was 
composed in the years 1732-47, and which disclosed “ in its author a vast erudition and an 
ee astonishing knowledge of the Tamil language and its classics ” according to Bertrand. It 
_ was published by the Madras College under the supervision of two Tamil Pandits who revised 
_ the manuscript and added a supplement. It has been reprinted several times in Madras and 


in Pondicherry, the last edition at Pondicherry of 1872 being by the authoritative and accu- 


_ Yate scholar, Father Dupuis. The next lexicon of Beschi was the Tamil-Latin Dictionarium, 
8 Besse’s Life of Beschi, p. 6. ole se ce 





Bevis 


nguistic Survey of India, vol. IV, Munda and Dravidian, p. 302. 





8 Besse, p. 214. 


10 A Cramer of High Tamil, Latin Text with the English Translation of B naar 
OE Roly (UOT gE Be 2 the English Translation of B. G. Babington, Trichino- 
“1h Tamil Han 





11 Tamil Hand-Book (Madras, 1867), p.67; -=—=«12,- MS. No. 2179, p. 784. vol. TIT (Madras. 18e: 
0 MB.No. 2170, p % vol TT (Mads, 196, Pe ee WOE TT (Mas, 1862), 
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with a long Latin preface, wherein the author compares himself to St. Paul, “the custodian of 
the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen.” He then praises Father Bourzes, the author 
of a Tamil—Latin Dictionary, which had been useful to him in the compilation of this work. 
There was a French translation of this work, of which Anquetil du Perron wanted a copy made 
tox him by the Superior of the Mission at Mahé. According to his original plan Beschi was to 
have supplemented this work by a Portuguese-Latin--Tamil Dictionary as a second part. 
Portuguese was then the language commonly understood by all Europeans in South India, 
and the Mission Elouse of Trichinopoly possesses a copy'* of the second part, in which Beschi 
gives the meaning of 4353 Portuguese words. With the help of this work, other missionaries 
prepared French-Tamil Dictionaries which are usually attributed to Beschi. The Rev. 
E. Hoole, in his preface to Beschi’s Tamil work—FRules for Catechists—which he published in 
1844, mentions a Dictionary of Tamil and English among the works of Beschi, while Muttu- 
swami Pillai attributes also to him a Latin-Tamil Dictionary, now extant. 

It has also been suggested by Father Besse that Beschi composed a Telugu Grammar, on 
the ground that Telugu was the language spoken at the Court of the Nayaks of Madura, with 
which Beschi must have been familiar, and that a century before him de Nobili had composed 
works in Telugu without ever having left the Tamil country. M. Vinson is not inclined to 
accept the tradition, and possibly the Telugu grammar was the work of one of the fathers of 
the Carnatic Mission, whose field of activity was mostly in the Telugu country. 

Among the manuscripts which Muttuswami Pillai collected as being the works of Beschi, 
are found other works, theological and secular, too numerous to mention here. The Témbdvant, 
a long and highly wrought religious epic on St. J oseph in 36 cantos, in the style of the ancient 
classic of the Chintdmané, enables him to be placed in the very first rank of Tamil poots ; and 
“the Tamils could not belicve that it was the work of a forei ner’,15 Beschi’s Commentary 
in Latin and Tamil on the Sacred Kural of Tiruvalluvar has been made use of by later editors 
and translators of the great book, like Ellis'® and G. U. Pope.!7 Beschi was the last and the 
most learned of those Jesuit missionaries, and shortly after his time the Jesuit Society and the 
Madura Mission were suppressed; and for long the great accomplishments of Beschi remained 
forgutten.18 

While the Madura Mission did pionver work in Tamil studics, Protestant missionary 
effort soon followed suit. The earliest Protestant Mission to South India was the Tranquebar 
Danish Mission, started by Ziegenbalg and Plutscho. They learnt Tamil “ without dictionary, 
grammar or Munshi’; and between 1708 and 1711 contrived to translate the New Testament 
into Tamil, and followed it up shortly afterwards with the Hebrow Bible as far as the Book of 
Ruth.1? By 1725 the Tamil version of the Old Tostament, begun by Ziegenbalg, was completed 
by his successor, Schulze. This was the magnum opus of the missionaries and received two ap- 
preciative letters of recognition from King George I of England.*° The first, printing- press that 
was established in Madras was by the 8. P.C.K.in 1711, which had recently begun its operations 
at the Presidency. It began to take a deep interest in the activities of the Tranquebar Mission 
which had its own press. Schulze subsequently took charge ofa mission in Madras, where he 
proaches 








* 





; EE catia : . : 
: the Tamil, Telugu and Portuguese tongues and translated portions of the 
Bible into Telugu and Hindustani. The Tranquebar missionaries subsequently printed a 
| 


Fc ecenesreeeitnenctnraiarcan ienaSoR UTE 
14 Besse, p. 231 : 
15 Nolson, 4 Manual of the Madura Country (1868), part ITI, p. 299. 
16 Ellis, Kural (Madras, 1822), 304 pp. (incomplete). 
17 Pope, The Sacred Kura] (Frowde, 1886). , | os 
18 Seo the writer’s article in The Hducational Review, vol. XXIV (Madras), on “ The Madura Mission, 
and Tamil Scholarship ;’* Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, pp. 232-244 ; and D’ Orsay, Portuguese Discoveries, 
Dependencies and Missions im Asia and Africa (1893), pp. 251-261, which gives an account of Robert de 
Nobili. | ee es | | 
19 J. W. Kayo, Christianity in India (1859), p. 73. age 
20 Quoted in Claudius Buchanan’s Ohristian Researches in India, (1840). 
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erammar in Tamil and German and a history of the Church in Tamil."4 Beschi’s first grammar 
on the Common Dialect appeared in 1737; while C. Th. Walter’s Grammar appeared. two years 
later. Ziegenbalg’s Dietionarium Tamulicum was prepared in. 1712, and was perhaps only a 
manuseript.22. A Tamil Grammar by J. Ch. Fabricius and J. Chr. Breithaupt, missionaries 
of Madras, was issued in a second edition in 1789. Among these early missionaries, the scrip- 
tural systemofinstruction, the training of schoolmasters and catechists, the publication of 
nails of the grammars of the vernaculars and of translations of the Bible, were the methods 
employed,?* and they opened not merely western education among the people, but also an era 
of critical study of these languages. Under the illustrious Christian Frederick Swartz, who 
laboured in the country for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gericke, Kohloff and Kiernander, translation of Scriptures and other works went 
on increasing, with large aids from the 8. P.C.K. When Valentyn, an indefatigable mis. 
Sionary, who had long resided in Malaya and had translated the Scriptures into colloquial 
Malay, wrote his history (1727), the Old and New Testaments had been almost completely 
translated into Singalese as well. 

In Malayalam also, much activity was displayed by the missionaries. A Portuguese 
grammar with a Malayalam vocabulary was published in 1733. Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries are stated by Grierson?‘ to have completed a Malayalam dictionary in 1746, based 
on materials accumulated in the two previous centuries. The German Jesuit, J. Ernst 
Hanleden, is stated by Fra Paolino to have written a grammar, which does not seem to have been 
printed. Other grammars on the language were written by Peter Clemens (Rome, 1784) and by 
Robert Drummond (Bombay, 1799). In 1781 J. Adam Cellarius published some notes on the 
features of the language. Grierson says that the first Malayalam printed book _was probably 
the Symbolum Apostolicum printed in 1713 at an unknown place. _ | 
_ With regard to Kanarese (Kannada), the Spanish Jesuit Hervas gave 63 Kanarese words 
inhis vocabulary. Schulze, the Danish missionary, prepared a Kanarese version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was printed in Berlin in 1806. The famous Serampore missionarics took up 
the study of Kanarese in earnest ; and a grammar of the language by William Carey appeared. 
in 1817, followed six years later by a translation of the New Testament.25 
{ The Telugu (or Gentoo) language is frequently mentioned in the Madras Records from 


1688 to 1719. Nobili was said to have written some books in that tongue ; but Schulze wag 


the first Kuropean who m rough study of it. He translated the Bible into Telugu, 
published a Catechismus Telugicus Minor (Halle, 1746); Colloquium Religiosum Telugicae 
(Halle, 1747) and other books. He also gave an account of the Telugu alphabet in his Con- 
spectus Lntteraturae Telugicae, (Halle, 1747). Later » Telugu grammar was printed at Madras 
in 1807, and a Telugu translation of the New Testament was issued from the Serampore 
Mission Press in 1816, followed by a version of the Pentateuch in 1851. It was in Telugu that 

__ the greatest necessity was felt by the Madras Government for encouraging the production of 

_ books, which would serve the double purpose of assisting civilians, missionaries and other 

_ Europeans and also of helping the natives in the acquisition of English ; and it was the Telugu 
__ masters and scholars of the College of Fort St. George who greatly helped in the promotion 
__ + of Dravidian linguistic studies by the Madras Government from about 1800. The Carnatic 

_ Mission, which was started for the Telugu country by the Jesuits in 1702, had the services of 
_ eminent scholars like John Calmette (1693-1740)28, who was a great Sanskrit scholar and vory 
_ probably the Salyabodha Swamulavaru of the Ved nia-Rasdyanam and who besides teanaiied 





into Sanskrit a large Catechism de la Foi, including a book from the Tamil by Father Besch;. 


| by 0. rAd Poe (Oct. 1923) penal, ts Bas of Education in Madras in the 18th century,’ 

«BG. A. Gristson, Linguistio Survey of India, vol. IV, p. 302, a | 

_ 23 Hough, History of Christianity in India; vol. Ill,p.104. 24 Tingene Suey ee 
"° George Smith, Life of William Oarey (1885), pp. 238-9 ; and Grierson, vol, IV, p. 368, in 


p. 350, 
96 History of the Telugu Oheistians (Trichinopoly), 1910, p. 308, ‘ 
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B. Eneouragement by Government. 

Tt was from the starting of the Board for the College of Fort St. George®? that Govern- 
ment actively took in hand the publication of works in the Dravidian and other native 
languages and in working the College Press. The Board maintained a dapdi and library 
for the sale and loan of oriental works; and later took charge of the library?’ of Oriental 
manuscripts transferred from the Museum of the Madras Literary Society, which was started 
in 1817 by Sir Thomas Newbolt, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Regular 
rules 24 for observance by the Board of the College were framed in 1820. ‘The College, besides 
training civil servants in the vernaculars, supervised the instruction of AZuwashis and of 
persons who were to be appointed law-oflicers and pleaders in the native courts. The 
College was advised by Government that “the acquirement of a knowledge of the general 
grammar and connexion of the severa] languages of Southern India and of some acquaintance 
with the sources whence they spriny is the chief object of the first two branches of this 
course. 39 Sometime later Government asked the College Board, which consisted of scholars 
like EY. W. Hillis and A, D. Campboll, to report their opinion regarding the merits of the Carna- 
tict (Kannada) Grammar and Voctbulary submitted by Mr. John McKerrell3! Shortly after- 
wards the Board granted certificates of proficiency to native scholars trained by it, including 
Muttuswami, the biographer of Beschi, and addressed Government coacerning the purchase 
of the copyrights of “ several elementary works of first utility in the High and Low Dialects 
of the Tamil Language—commoncing with Beschi’s Grammar of Low Tamil”. It did not 
confine its patronage to the products of European scholarship alone. It recommended the 
purchase of the copyrights of A Brief Exposition of the Tamil, by Chidambara Pandaram, 
the Head Tamil Master of the College, andofa Telugu Distionary entitled the Andhra Dipica, 
compiled by one Mamidi Vencayya of Masulipatam, declaring that the latter work would 


pret 


gecatly assist in the formation of an ample Telugu and Havlish Dictionary and proposing the 
acquire the right over a Sanskrit dictionary by the same author. Consequent on its recom- 
mondation, the manuscript of A. D.Campbell’s 4 Grammar of the Telooyoo Language commonly 
termed the Gentoo was acquired on public account®’, and the work was printed at the College 
Pross, being dedicated to the Governor-General, the Earl of Moira, K.G. Works on law 
were also recommended; for instance, tho translation of the Vigrdadsuariyam by the Head 
Tsmil Master of the College, who was also employed in vendering into Tamil the Vyava- 
hiva-kdndam, corresponding with the 8th and 9th books of Sir William Jones’ Translation of the 
Institutes of Manu.34 It was ultimately recommended that the copyright should be purchased 
for 1000 pagodas, which the author agreed to expend in the erection of a public choultry. ° 

In 1815 efforts were made to produce works in Malayalam, and in a Consultation, dated 
26th April 1815, recording a letter from the Colle ge Board, we read that Mr. Whish had made 
considerable progress in a grammar of the Malayalam tongue and that he had also commenced 
a dictionary in that language, and now requested the sanction of the College Board to continue | 
his design of making a copious grammar and converting the two vocabularies (recently 


27 Notification, dated the Ist May 1812, vide Public Consultutions, lst and 5th May, 1812. 

#8 Manual of the Administration of the Malras Presidency, (1885, Madras), p. 543. 

“9 Rules for the College of Fort St. George, published by Government in 1920. 

30 PP. 2471-72 MS. Pub. Consultations, 1st and 5th May 1812 (Madras Record Office). 

“t Public Consultations, 14th July, 1812. : , | 

32 Fort St. George, Public Consultations, dated 28th Septembor 1813. 
$3 Extract from a letter from the Court of Directors, dated 2nd April 1813, para. 31. Fort St. George, 
Consultation, 7th Dee. 1813, gives the approval of the Governor-in-Council to acquire the copyright. 
The Ist edition of the bookisdated 1816. > * 7 = 

st Public Consultations, 21st Juin: 1314, pp, 3446-47 of vol. VILL of the year (Madras Rucord Offies), 

33 Public Consultations, 1th Sep. 1815, | | 
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purchased by Government from Mr. Murdoch) into the form of good sbbacaos Sartcastines 
In the course of the same year the College Board was asked by Government to report on the 
Tamil Translation of the English Liturgy38 prepared by the Rev. Mr. Rottler, promising him 
assistance if the report should be favourable. Likewise the Board was required to spon 
Babington’s Tamil Translation of Beschi’s Grammar of Shen Tamil (Higher Dialect)?" The 
Board declared that Rottler’s work was of limited utility, the translation being too stilt oe in 
some places not conveying the plain meaning. It declared. itself satisiied ae the Telugu 
grammar prepared by Mr. A. D. Campbell and requested Government ~ ae it to the 
favourable notice of the Court of Directors, soliciting financial assistance?®. The book was 
published in 1816 and saw its third edition as late as 1849. 39 Tn the preparation of the remy 
Mr. Campbell was assisted by the note1 scholar F. W. Ellis and also by the learned Telugu 
instructor, Udayagiri Venkatanarayana Iyah, who was Head English Master at the College 
and later became Interpreter to the Supreme Court, and also by Pattabhirama Sastri, Head 
Sanskrit and Telugu Master at the College. The latter gentleman compiled a Telugu Dhdtu- 
avila (List of Roots). It was Campbell who first pointed out the radical and intimate connec. 
tion that exists between Telugu and the other South Iudian vernaculars. | | | 
Correspondence was long carried on between Government and the B soard on the questions 
of McKerrell’s Karnataka Grammar and Telugu Dictionary and of Whish’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary.4° In 1816 Mr. Campbell made a further proposal to compile a 
Telugu Dictionary, which he asked to be referred to the Court of Directors.4! Shortly after- 
wards Government asked for payment of charges for the collection of books and manuscripts 
purchased by the College Board from Colonel Colin Mackenzie and a native assistant of his. 
One Mr. J. Dalziell supplied to the Board the specimen of a Telugu Dictionary that he 
- proposed to complete, and this offer, as well as another made by him to compile a Telugu 
and English Dictionary, were both disposed of. The Telugu Grammar published by Mr. 
W. Brown was not favourably reported on at first and Government refused to purchase 
copies of it.48 In 1819 Government ordered, on the favourable report of the College Board, 
to be transmitted to England copies of The Tales of Vikramanka in Telugu, compiled by K. 
Gurumurthy, a master in the College. It also ordered the printing and distribution of an 
almanac prepared by the native astronomer of the College, as well as the second edition of 
Campbell’s Telugu Grammar. In the following year the proposal that Mr. Campbell should 
compile a Telugu Dictionary took definite shape; and Government permitted him ** to 
take two native assistants from the College to Bellary, to help him in the preparation of his 
Dictionary. Again, on the recommendation of the College Board, Government passed orders 
that “ Mr. Morris’s elementary work in the Telugu language ” be printed and published under 
its auspices and the author be sufficiently remunerated.4® The English and Telugu Dictionary, 
which, Mr. Morris published in 1835, was compiled under the auspices of the College Board 
and was at their recommendation purchased by Government on behalf of the Hon’ ble the 
"$6 Public Consultations of 20th January. oat 
37 Jbid., 10th March 1815, p. 672 of Record in the Record Office. 
43 [bid., 22nd Dec., pp. 3358 and 3536 of volumes in the Record Office. 
30 The work was entitled, A Grammar of the Teloogoo Language commonly termed the Bei 


hewever as a tolerably correct treatise, being the translation of an original crabbed work. | 
40 Public Cote unaions; 10th March, p. 672, 26th a and 8th July roe Pp. 672, 1116, oe of Record 
| Office volumes. _ 
Al Jdid., lst of June 1816 (Dispatch Nos. 55 eng 56 in the Records). 
42 Ibid, 14th of August 1816 (Dispatch. Nos. 20 and 21). 
“43 Ibid., 15th April 1817 (Dispatch Nos. 44 and 45), 


4h ‘Ibid. .» 28rd February 1820 (Dispatch Nos. 232—5), 


AB TBE ++ 1820, 18th July (Dispateh Nos. 12 and eae st Angust (Dispatoh Nos, au and 1); 20th October. 
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Company, to whom the copyright was assigned. In this compilation the author was assisted by 
the College Telugu Master, K. Gurumurthy Sastri, to whom reference has been already made.* 

Besides Messrs. McKerrell, Dalziell, Campbell and Morris, we learn from a consultation 
that Mr. Boileau asked the help of a Telugu teacher in the completion of his Telugu Dictionary. 
Both Dalziell’s Dictionary and W. Brown’s Grammar48 were refused assistance. Shortly 
afterwards, we read of the handsome donation made by Lieutenant Sinclair of certain Portu- 
guese and Singalese manuscripts to the Library of the College. What use these were of 
to the Madras scholars, we do not know. From a despatch of the Court of Directors*’ we 
learn that instructions were given respecting the purchase of W. Brown’s Gentoo (Telugu) 
Vocabulary; Campbell’s Telugu Dictionary; Babington’s Tamil work; Rottler’s Translation 
of the Liturgy ; Morris’s Telugu work ; McKerrell’s Karnataka Grammar and other books. In 
continuation of their policy of patronising native authors, the Governor and Council®® sanction- 
ed a reward to Thandavaraya Vadhiar and authorised the printing of Amara Koga and three 
other works in Tamil. The College Board was further asked to report on certain of the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts®! ; and the Tamil translation (perhaps a condensed account) of The 
Arabian Nighis Stories, made by one Gnana-Mudaly, was helped by Government purchasing 
a certain number of copies.62 Mr. Charles Philip Brown, the well-known Telugu scholar, now 
began to rise into prominence. He had already translated the verses of Vamana, a rustic 
epigrammatic poet ; andi in 1827 he published at the request of Mr. Clark, a member of the College 
Board, An Analys rosody, adding explanations ofthe Sanskrit system. Svveral 
books tendered by Mr. Brown were purchased by Government, who recommended to the 
Directors the payment of 1,000 pagodas to him for the original of his treatise on Prosody. 
A few years later Government acquired the copyrights of the Dictionaries of Morris and 
Reeve on behalf of the Company. To revise the Tamil Dictionary about to be published by 
the Rev. Dr. Rottler, Government deputed Mr. Harkness, assisted by two Munshis, and later 
Mr. A. Robertgon.53 The avidity for learning displayed by Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
whose sphore of activity lay mainly in the west of India, is well illustrated in a Government 
consultation®4 defraying the expenses incurred by Muttuswami Pillai in preparing acopy of 
Beschi’s Tamil poem Tembavant, which was presented to Sir John. 

The continued assistance rendered by the College Board to Mr. Rottler and his succes- 
sor, Mr. Taylor, in the compilation of the former’s Tamil-English Dictionary®® is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Mudali, a certificated teacher of the College, with the work of 
revision. This work refers nearly all words to their roots or primitives ; the synonyms were 
largely drawn from the Sadur Agaradi; while Beschi’s manuscript Dictionary of the Common 
Dialect and another manuscript dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have 
been made use of to some extent®®, as well as Fabricius’ Tamil and English Dictionary. In 
1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for his Tamil-English Lexicon. In 1853 
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48 A dictionart yf ary Engli sh and Teloogoo, by J. C. Morris, F. R. 8. (Madras, 1835)—Introductory Notico :— 
Pub. Cons., 27th February 1827. 

47 Dated 24th August 1821. 7 

48 This was William Brown (Cocchi) who died in 1887. ‘In 1818 he printed a poor. vocabulary and a 
poorer Grammar. I recollect that ho assured mo the language, which ho called Gentoo, possessed no litera- 
ture,” p. xili—Litevary Life of C.P. Brown; An English and Telugu Dictionary (2nd Edition). 

49 Embodied in Public Consultation, Tth October 1823. 50 Consultation, 3rd May 1825. 

61 Pub. Cons., dated 16th May 1826. | 52 Ibid., dated 7th Nov. 1826. 

53 Proceedings of Government in tho Public Department, Cons, of 28rd Dec. 1828; and Cons. of 20th 
January 1832. 

64 Pub, Cons., 28th June 1831. | 

85 A Dictionary of the Tamil and Enylish Languages, by the Rev. J. P. Rottler, vol. L, part I (Madras, 
1834), vol. I, part II (Madras, 1836-37) ; part III (Revised by W. Baylor and T. Venkatachala Mudali— 
1839); part IV (Madras, 1841). | | 

56 Pages iv and v of nveiace to Rottler’ B Dictionary, part IV (1841). 
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ity for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s services for the 
formation of a Catalogue Raisonnée of the Oriental Manuscripts in the College Library.°? 
According to C. P. Brown58, who hada handin accumulating the Mackenzie MSS. in the Madras 
College Library, the method adopted by Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with 
colloquial Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the right method and 
phraseology in explaining the works. In 1854 the Rev. M. Winslow, American Missionary in 
Madras, solicited Government patronage to his prospectus of 4 Comprehensive Tamil and 
English Dictionary of High and Low Tumil®9, This work superseded all earlier works 
and helped in proving that “in its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact 
than the Greek, and in both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copious than the Latin.’”’6" 
About the same date Caldwell’s Dravidian Affinities was published, Government rendering 
him also some help#t, Thus before the Company’s rule ended, a brighter day had dawned for 

Tamil studies with the appearance of Wiaslow and Caldwell. | 
In Telugu studies, the labours of Mr. J. ©. Morris supplemented by his brother, Mr. 
HL. Morris, and of Mr. C. P. Brown stand out very prominently. From a perusal of tho 
Index volumes to the Proceedings of the Madras Government in the Public Department 
we are furnished with abundant testimony as to the educative value and popularity of 
Morris’s Telugu Selections, Brown’s Dictionary, and Campbell’s Telugu Grammar. Brown 
rates his Grammar a3 being the most difficult and intricate of all his works, with the possible 
exception of his Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Muhammadan Chronology. Brown’s works in 
Telugu are too numerous and varied for detailed notice here; but one may recall the 
- Nistara Rainékaram (Ocean of Salvation), which he revised from an unknown author, being a 
summary of the Christian religion in‘Telugu metre. Brown himself thus speaks of the state of 
Telugu learning at the time when he commenced his labours ‘When I began these tasks, 
Telugu literature was dying out; the flame was just glimmering in the socket. The Madras 
— College, founded in 1818, preserved alittle spark. . . . > 62 An outburst of native authorship 
was the result, which was to be followed in due course by critical studies. As carly as 1839, 
one B. Subbarayulu published Carpenter’s English Synonyms with Telugu Buplanations, 
Strangely enough, Morris’ Telugu Selections was translated into Malayalam by A.J. Arbuthnot, 
who submitted itfor support by Government®*. Some years before this dato appeared Captain 
Whistler’s Translation into Telugu of the Arabian Nights, and almanacs both in Tamil and 
Telugu published by the College Board. Malayalam and Kannada (Canarese) came in also 
for proportionate attention and’encouragement by the College Board and by Government. 
: It was the Rev. Mr. Whish who was fifst encouraged by the College Board in the compilation 
ofa Malayalam Dictionary . A Consultation of 183484 supplied to England information 
regarding the works in the vernacular languages prepared by the late Mr. C. M. Whish. In 
1847 Government gave financial assistance to the Rev. J. Reeks’ proposed Grammar of the 
Malay alam language®?. Mr. F. W. Ellis first pointed out the abundance in Malayalam 
of Sanskrit derivatives®* “in a proportion exceeding half, equal perhaps to three-fifths of 
the whole under the two heads common to all dialects of South India, tat-samam, pure 
57 Pub, Cons., 15th February 1858. aoe = —_ 
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_. 68 P. xviii of The Literary Life of O. P. Brown quoted paee: | | 
59 Compiled with the assistance of native scholars ; and from MS ils of the E 
are ic dane ee ee native sck 35 ar . materials of the Rev. J. Knigi 
of Jafina (died 1838) assisted by the Rev. P. Percival (Madras, 1862), _ ria 
ow WO TBs p. Vii OF Prefabe, te ne 
| §2P.xxlt of The Literary Life of C. P. Brown quoted above. 
88. Proceedings in the Public Dept., 27th Nov. 1849. — 
4 Dated 8th July and a: SAO a CATE RAK Tce. Males ag ee | 
«8 Proceedings in the Pub, Dept., 1sth July. tS | | Pate 
tks ss Witton’ Oe ary of Tudicial and Revenue Terms, ete., (London, 1855), p. xxiii (Preface). 
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Sanskrit words, or taé-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit.”’ The Desya (native words) may i 
divided into pure Tamil and derivatives from Tamil. The study of the language was greatly 
facilitated in this generation by the Grammars of Mr. Spring of the Madras Civil Service and 
of the Rev. Mr. Peet of the Church Mission Society, and by the good and useful dictionaries 
of Malayalam and English, and English and Malayalam, compiled by the Rev. Mr. Bailey of 
the same Mission. In 1842 Government patronage was solicited for the work of Mr. Bailey.67 
Both Government and the College went only a little way towards meeting the need for 
printed books for the use of students. 


With regard to Kannada, the want of a good dictionary was supplied early enough®8, in 
which the Madras College had a good share. A better dictionary, both Kannada and English, 
and English and Kannada, was published in four quarto volumes by Mr. Reeve of the London 
Missionary Society in 1832. The copyright of !Reeve’s hwork was acquired by the Company 
on the recommendation of the College Board in 1831.2" Reeve commenced his labours as far 
back as 1817. He emphasized the affinity between Telugu and Canarese, and he made the 
fullest possible use of the T'elugu Dictionary of Campbell and the Sanskrit Dictionary of Wilson. 
He had to encounter, as he says’, the full force of adverse conditions—‘ the rareness of ancient 
manuscripts, the endless blunders of drivelling and hireling transcribers, the paucity of 
duplicates for collation, and the comparatively small number of men to be found among 
the natives, possessing appropriate philological information, soundness of judgment or 
zeal for literary research and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable suspense, 
annoyance and embarrassment.” Records of 1849 tell us of the Government’s reeommenda- 
tion to the Court of Directors that help should be given to the Rev. Mr. Moegling in publishing 
certain works of his in the Kanarese language’!. The same author was later promised aid in 
publishing the Basava Purdna and the Chenna Basava Purdna; but the Court of Directors 
- considered that ‘“‘the aid of Government should be confined to original works or to publica- 
tions calculated to be useful to Junior civil servants, and the expense of which was moderate.”2 


Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government, like Ellis’ Mirasi Tenure, Robert- 
son’s Glossary in Tamil and English of words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned 
in this connection, as having helped in linguistic studies to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke 
of the Madras Civil Service collected a great volume of materials relating to terms used in 
Government records, including Muhammadan law-terms ; and his valuable WSS. were useful 
to Professor Wilson in the compilation of his valuable Glossary. The publications of the 
Madras School Book Society, started in 1820, formed a most enlighteneddevelopment of 
vernacular literature. The abolition of the College of Fort St. George in 1854, and the con- 
stitution of a Board of Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the vernaculars is in full 
progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully and cherish the good pioneer work done by 
missionary enterprise and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also—which 
was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian scholars and students. Further 
material for the elucidation of this interesting subject lies imbedded in the Records of the 
Public Department in the Madras Record Office. _ | 











67 Public Consultations, 29th Nov. 1842. 
68 Grammar and Dictionary of Karnata, by J. McKerrell, M.C.S. (1820). 

69 Public Consultations, 2nd Jan. and 12th March 1824; and 28th June 1831. 

70 Preface, p. ii, and Kittel, A Kannada-Hnglish Dictionary, (Mangalore, 1894), (Preface), pp. 
vii and viii. | | : 

71 Public Consultations, 31st July. | a | 

72 Proceedings in the Pub. Dept. of the 16th Nov. 1852 (Dispatch Nos. 19-21). 
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YASODHAVALA PARAMARA AND HIS INSCRIPTION. 
| | By RR. HALDER. ee ee ee 
YASoDHAVALA was one of the Param4ra rulers of Abu, and was the aah of dei i eC amet 
Dharavarsha, the most famous among them. Hesecured the throne of Abu after ane Be position 
of his uncle Vikramasimmha. According to Dvydsraya Kavya! by Hemachandra, \ ieee 
was ruling at Abu, when Kumérapala, the Solanki ruler of Guj ain ore bs ‘i ae ane " acre war 
against Arndraja, the Chauhan king of Ajmer. The name of ¥ ikramasimha, ho wey ie 18 not 
mentioned in the inscription,? dated Samvat 1287 (a.D. 1280) at the temple of Neminitha on 
Mount Abu which gives the genealogy of the rulers of Abu; butas Hemachandra (Hemachar- 
ya) was @ great Jain scholar in the reign of Kumarapala, his version cannot he discredited. 
‘Tt seems, however, that at the time of battle between Arnéraja and Kumiarapala, Vikrama- 
sinha turned traitor and went over to the side of Arnéraja. This disloyalty on the part of 
Vikramasimha led Kumarapila to place him in confinement and set his nephew Yasodhavala 
on the throne of Abu.3 
Yagédhavala ruled at Abu as a feudatory of Kumarapala and was a brave warrior, He 
is said to have killed Ballala, the lord of Malava, when he learned that he had become hostile 
to the Chaulukya king Kumirap4la of Gujarat‘. His rule began in s. 1202 (a.p. 1145) and 
may have lasted up to s. 1220 (4.p. 1163), the date of commencement of his son’s rule. 
- ‘The date of the accompanying inscription of Vagodhavala is s. 1202 (a.v. 1145) ; that is 
- to say, he was the ruler of Abu in that year. Consequently, the above-mentioned battle bet- 
ween Arnéraja and Kumirapala of Gujarat must have been fought in or shortly before that 
year. Some Jain writers, however, have confused this battle with that fought later between 
the same rulers. . 
From the Chitorgarh inscription of Kumérapala, dated Saravat 1207 (4.p. 1150), we learn 
that Kumiarapala, having defeated Anaka, the ruler of S&kambhari, and devastated the 
_ Sapadalaksha country, went to Chitor to view the beauty of that place.® 
The ruler Anaka referred to in this passage was clearly Arnérija, the Chauhan king of 
| Ajmer, who is also known as Ani, Anika, Annalladéva, etc. The Chauhins were called 
 Sdkanbhartsvara or Sanrbharinarésa (kings of Saikambbari or Sambhari) after their capital 
at Saékambhari (Simbhar), The capital of Arnéraja, however, was not Sambhar, but Ajmer, 


to which place the seat of the capital of the Chauhins was transferred from Si ibhar by 


_ Ajayaraja (Aj ayadéva), father of Arnéraja. Before SAmbhar, the Chauhans had their capital 
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a: Négaur (Ahichhatrapura) in the Jodhpur State. This is known from an inseription,® 


2 ad: qearerantiautamtase: vada 
— avediaes aeddieragarerganraers | 8 
aba ah ant garttepiaghrarrareaaas | 
SR patel qatigtarentatarmareearay || 3M || Deyadraya Kavya, conto XVI. 
a Epigraphia Indica, vol, VIII, p. 200. | 
* aa: aataat af Praatrenrarad qraahrarreaa rat 
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4. Epigraphia Indica, vol. VIII, p, 201.0 
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dated Sathvat 1226 (a.p. 1169) found at Bijolyanin the Udaipur State, which states that one 
of the early Chauhan kings, Samanta, ruled at Ahichhatrapura’. Nagaur was also the 
capital’ of Jaigaladésa, which comprised the whole of the present Bikaner ® State and the 
northern part of Marwar (Jodhpur State). So the Chauhans were also called kings of 
Jangaladésal®, The territory lying in the vicinity of Nagaur was originally known asSapa- 
dalaksha 11, and the Chauhdns were called Sapddalakshtya- nripati (kings of Sapadalaksha). 
Gradually, the Chauhans of Ajmer under Vigrahardja (Visaladeva) IV extended their sway 
over the country outside Rajputana, as faras Delhi and Hanst 12 in the Punjab.18 Roughly 
speaking, all the territories that came under the rule of the Chauhans were known as the 
Sapadalaksha country. 
Arnéraja and other Chauhans of Ajmer are shown in the following table!* :— 
Arnéraja—Annalladéva—Anaka—Anika 
(s, 1196—1207). a.p. 1139—1150. 
| 
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J erent (0 Vigraharaja 1V Somésvara 
| Visaladéva (s. 1226—1234) 
Prithvibhata (s. 1210—1220) A.D. 1169—1177 
Prithviraja I1 A.D. 1153—1163 
 Prithvidéva | | 
Pethadadéva sao ae ice a ae | 
(s. 1224-——1226) Aparagaigeya Nagarjuna. | 
A.D. 1167—1169 Amaragangeya | 
Amaragangu 
Prithytraje ITI. Hariraja 
(s. 12836—1249) (g. 1251) 
A.D, oo | A.D. 1194. 
Govindaraja 


The defeat of Arnérija mentioned above in the inscription of Chitorgarh was evidently the 
result of a battle fought in or about Samvat 1207 (A.D. 1150), which is quite different from 
the former battle, to which I have referred. 





i 
1 ‘The name Ahichhatra occurs at several places. Vide Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1, pt. II, p. 560, n, 11. 
a8 Indian Antiquary, vol. XL, p-. 28. | 
9 The rulers of this state style themselves as the ‘ kings of Jangaladhare.’ See aleo Indian Antiquary, 

vol, XL, p, 28. 

10 gos Aveta Sat TETAS: | 
gear As Tet AAT TTI TaTa | 48 
ate ufreaqrofeaearahrd fare: | 
miareTA ROTA SATA: TRAT | NE | | 
—Ssmesvara’s Kirtikaumudt, canto II. 


11 The name Sapadalaksha also occurs elsewhere. Vide Indian Antiquary, vol, S, p. 344; Epigvaphia 
Indica, vol. XII, p. 39. 3 | 
a yateat a aera a aa Praurad ag: (1 | 
Afsana: CF) ll RU 

Bijolyan Inscription of the time of the Chauhan king Sémésvara, dated 8. 1226, |JASB., 1886, pt. L p. 42.) 

13 Certain parts of the Kishengarh, Jaipur, Bundi, Kotah and Udaipur States were also under the Chauhans, 

14 According to Prithvtraja-Vijaya and several inseriptions, ‘The dates are mostly taken from inscrip- 
tions set up during their reign. Consequently, they represent the shortest but surest period of their rule. 
Their reign may have lasted longer than the above dates of their inscriptions, 

15 Jagadéva being a parricide, the throne was seized from him by his younger brother Visaladéva, 
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~~ -Wyhile the general contents of the inscription of Yasodhavala ets no = —— its 
date is important, inasmuch as it aero enables us to determine the period of the first 
Ardis drapala. 
i aaa sneer “ pagar Pandit Gourishankar H. Ojha in the Sirohi State 
oa an and is now deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ay mer. it contains thirteen 
ae ting: lines 8—I1 are badly defaced. The character 1s Nagari and the language is 
_ lines ot eee ei It is dated Monday the 14th day of the bright half of Magha, 
rere (A.D. 1145), and records that a certain grant was made at the village Ajahari by 
ae Saubhigyadévi of the Chaulukya family (of Gujarat) during the prosperous reign of 
rm 1 andaiavars Yasgodhavala (ll.1—6). The next three lines areimprecatory and threaten 
eae aes inthe next life to those who may appropriate this grant in future. The last 
eae mention the name of the Sétradhdra (engraver) as Chadadéva, and containtwo words 
| ye and surabht (ll. 12 and 13 respectively), which need explanation. ‘The word surabhé 
sa cow and the grants made by kings or rulers inscribed on stones are called sureha, 
ane - or suri, which are corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word surabhi. Such inscriptions 
| oe z top the figure of a cow with a suckling calf, and sometimes the sun and the nioon on 
cai side above the cow, which represents the earth. The idea is that as long as the earth, 
the sun and the moon shall endure, so long will the grants be preserved. In Raj putana, they 
are generally found in fields and temples, and this is first inscription known to me, in which 
the word surabhi is written. | . | 
The word ialdra is another form of the word taléraksha'®, which seems to be an official 
title. Probably it meant in those days what the word kdéwdél (a police officer) means 
at the present day. The word is used several times in the Chirw4 inscription !7, dated Sam- 
vat 1330 (A.D. 1278), of the time of Rawal Samarasimha of Mewar. 

‘In the Prithvichand Chariira ot Manikyasundarastri, composed in s. 1478, there is a list 
of officials, which includes the names talavar and talavarga, Sometimes in inscriptions we find 
the word talavargin!8, The word talliari is perhaps also akin to this (taldra), and means a watch- 
man of the village, whose duty it is to watch crops in the daytime and assist the far- 
mers to do so at night. His peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries of each 
field and of each farmer’s possession. In Gujarati, the word éaldii 1° still refers to a putwiri. 
mya FS PMN Goa, OES | Text. . 
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: “es 16” Prof, Monier Williams gives the meaning of it as a ‘body-guard.' | eal 











as . “I Viena Oriental Journal, vol. 21, p. 143. | 
18 Ep. Ind., vol. IV, pp, 256 and 258, n. 6; also vol. VI, p. 106, n. 5. 
$8 Guia’ Incoreptions,.p. 07,8. | 
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FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 
By B. A. SALETORE, B.A., L.'l., M.R.A.S. 
| I. Song of the Holeyas. 
The following songs are sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 


marriage ceremony ‘— 
. 1. The Song nr Tulu. 


Text. 

Sandanfina sanere. 
Sand4ina Sanere. 
Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 
Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 
Pani pani barasogu tattara beda. 

Pani pani barasogu tattara beda. 
Lttiri kara] madimala. 
Barabara banjidiéye madimaye. 
Sandanogu baruvala shankarimani. 
Nid4nogu baruvala nidanabombe. 
Sandanana Sanere. 
Tumbudunde ponnu Kalikandelo, 
Kattadande ponnu Nirakandelo, 
Sandénané Sanere. 
Mundevu gundida, mudaleda sintema. 
Yt yencha batta, Maga, bale bangaro ? 
Kandada kaditta Mandejida magurundu, 
Kaipetaro ? 
Sandi beda lingd, sari beda. 
Kodi kodusara maga suddi beda, 
Sandanana Sanere: Sandénind Sanere. 

Translation. 


Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment, 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment. 

When it rains in drops, sprinkle the rice over the pair. 
When it rains in drops, sprinkle the rice over the pair. 
When it rains in drops, an umbrella is unnecessary. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is unnecessary. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus). 
With feet like those of the [ttiri bird, does the bride come. 
With a pattering noise and a big stomach, does the bridegroom come. 
She comes for a sacred union, the bride. 

She comes slowly, she comes like a puppet doll. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus). 
She carries a pitcher of toddy on her waist, 

She carries a pitcher of water on her fore-arm. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus). 
In the ponds of the Screw-pine, with grief as terrible as a crocodile, 
How did you come, O dear, dear, golden child ¢ 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus). 
On the edge of a field, the Madenji fish tumbles, 

Is it the Kaipetaru fish ? ) 4° 

Make no promise, O Man, nor wish for an evil turn 3 
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(And) Speak not of the child of Yesterday, O Son, speak not. 
Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus). 


2 Text. 


Le lelelelele 1a Daitirimale (Chorws). 
Daitirimale, sanunchellyabalens ; 
Nerade kandelkondal, Daitirimale ; 
Tarekuduttu kattondala, Daitirimale ; 
Guddegala phovundala, Daitirimale ; 
-Aluttalé Battondala, Daitirimale ; 
Nirala muttondala, Daitirimale (Chorus). 
Ulsyi onji sOtorogu, Daitirimale, 
Tappu maipu pattondula, Daitirimale. 
Pidayi onji sdtorogu, Daitirimale, 
Kunti maipu pattondula, Daitirimale (Chorus). 
Nirada kandela patta (da), Daitirimale, 
Niradade phovundala, Daitirimale, 
Kaimone nedyandola, Daitiriméale, 
- Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale (Chorus). 
Aluttala battondala, Daitirimale. 
Karakorayi nedyondala, Daitirimale, 
Dikkela nira konovundala, Daitirimale. 
Ta andala pottayela, Daitirimale } 
Atile maltondala, Daitirimale, 
Baidi binnerega balasondala, Daitiriméle, 
Tanala tindondala, Daitirimale ; 
Ullaya bélega phovandela, Daitirimale, 
Bele kale tirandola, Daitirimale. 
> Le le le Je lo lo 14 Daitirimadege, 
 -TAnunchelya balena, Daitirimale (Chorus). 
net aes Translution. 
Le le le le le le 18 O Thou Daitirimalegé (Chorus). 
~ (0 Thou) Daitirimale, who art a little child ; 
| Who hast heard fond nicknames from the morning, O Daitiriméle ; 
Who hast tied thine hair after flapping it, O DaitirimAle ; 
~ Who art ready to go to the hills, O DaitirimAle, 
(And) who hast returned a-crying, O Daitirimfle; 
(And) who hast washed with water (thine hands and feet), O Daitirimale (Chorus) 
Tn one of the inner portions of the house, O Daitiriméle, eee 
‘Thou hast handled the wrong green-foliaged broom, O Daitiriméle. 
In one of the outer portions of the house, O Daitirimélo = | 
- Thou hast handled a small worn-out broom, O Daitirimale (Chorus). 


(0 Thou) who artcarrying a pot of water, O Daitirimdle 
(Thou) who art going to the well, 0 Daitirimale, = 
os shew who art washing (thine) hands and face, O Daitirimale 
Who art washing thine hands and face, 0 Daitiriméle (Chorus 
_ And who art returning a-crying, O Daitirimale, 
10u Who art washing the earthen vessels with thine hands, O Daitiriz 
Vho art pouring water in the pot above the fire, O co. 
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(Thou) who art lighting the fire, O Daitirimale, 
(And) who art preparing the meal, O Daitirimale ; 

Thou who art serving the guests who have come, O Daitirimale, 

And who after serving them, art eating the food, O Daitirimale ; 

And who art, then, going to do the work of thy land-lord, O Daitirimale, 
After finishing all other work, O Daitirimale. 

Le le le le le le 14. O Thou Daitirimale, 

Thou who art a fond little child, O Daitirimale (Chorus). 


The following song is sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony :— 





3. The Song in Tulu, 
Text, 
Le le le le le le 1A Tumbetirama! Le le le le Tumbetirama ! 
Tumbenavolu kiitandin&, Tumbetirama. 
Karandenavolu kéligandiné, Tumbetirama, 
Nana yéra boroduya, Tumbetirama ? 
Néliya mukh4ri dikkalaya, Tumbetiramé ; 
Yeliya mukhri dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduyé, Tumbetirama ? 
Milya dikkala barodaya, Tumbetirama, 
Yekkalada Aridakka, Tumbetiraéma. 
Nana yéra baroday4, Tumbetirama ? 
Kodada manya dikkalaya, Tumbetiramé. 
Nana yéra baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 
Panjurli manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirima. 
Yekkalada aridakka, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 
Guliga manya dikkalayé, Tumbetiramé, 
Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduya, Tumbetiramaé ? 
Baj aldaya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 
Pulyandaya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama 
Nana yéra barouduya, Tumbetirama ? 
Kachada anne batteney’, Tumbetirama ? 
Telikeda akk& battalay4, Tumbetiréma. 
Kedumburedakka battalayi, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduyé, Tumbetirama ¢ 
Kala kadesundado, Tumbetirimé. 
Vele phophunduyé, Tumbetirama. 
Béga Béga ballaya, Tumbetirama. 
Le le le le le le 14 Tumbetirim4! Le le le le, Tumbetiramé ! 
Translation. 
Le le le le le le 14 Tumbetirama! Le le le le le Tumbetirama 
Gather the Tumbe flowers, O Tumbctirama. 
Gather the Karande leaves, O Tumbctiramé. 
Who is yet to come, O Tumbetirima t 
The wife of the great mukhdri is yet to come, O Tumbetiramaé ; 
The wife of the small mukhdri is yet to come, 2 Tumbetirémé. 
Who is yet to come, O Pumbetiram’ t 7 
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The wife of the demon-priest is yet to come, O Tumbetirama. 
Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, O Tumbeturams. 


0 Tumbetiram& y 


And who is yet to come, 
dadabbu is yet to come, O Tumbetirim &. 


The wife of the priest of the demon Ko 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetiramé ? 

The wife of the priest of the demon Panjurli is yet to come, O Tumbetirama., 
Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, O Tumbetirama. 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirama ! 

The wife of the priest of the demon Guligd is yet to come, 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetiramé ? 
The wife of Bajaldaye (the Toddy-Server) is 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirama ? 
The wife of Pulyandaye is yet to come, O Tumbetirams. 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirama 4 

Has the indiscreet young brother come, O Tumbetirima ‘ 
The laughing sister is come, O Tumbetiram4. 

The delicate sister is come, O Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbotirima ¢ 

It is getting late, O Tumbetirima. 

Time is fleeing, O Tumbetirima. 

Come soon, come soon, O Tumbetiramé. 

Le le le le le le 14 Tumbetirama ! Le le le le Tumbetirams’ ! 
The following song is sung by the Mundila Holeyas of Udipi, when the bridegroom 
is being ghaved '— | ae . 


O Tumbetirama. 


yet to come, O Tumbetiramé, 


4. The Song in Tulu, 
| Pert. 
| Le le le le 14 kinni Madimaye ' Le le le le 1a kinni Madimaye : 
‘Tanunchelya balen’, kinni Madimiye ; = 
Tanunchelya balend, kinni Madimaye ; 
Nettereda puttiyena, kinni Madimaye, 
Nirada balettend, kinni Madimaye. 
Balepobalmanna, kinni Madimiyege: 
Uddal& phovundena, kinni Madimaye. 
Buddité kaltondenG, kinni Madimiye. 
Ullaya belega phovundena, kinni Madimiayege. 
- JAtipoliken4, kinni Madimayege. . 
‘Lele le le 18 kinni Madimiyege ! 
— Gadda mése battonday4, kinni Madimayega, 
- Ponnu sinte puttunduyé, kinni Madimiyega. 
Ponnu tivere phovundena, kinni Madimaye : 
7 Ponnu malla tivundend, kinni Madimaye, 
J atipolikend, kinni Madimayega. | 
Landabanda maltondena, kinni Madimaye 
- Jatiniti malpondena, kinni Madimayege. 
Le le le le 14 kinni Madimayege ! | 
Jatinitimaltondena, kinni Madimbye : 
elo le loli kimi Madimiyo! 
Le le le le 18 kinni Madimaye. 
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Translation. 
Le le le le 1&4 (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 
Le le le le 1&4 (Oh) the young Bridegroom. : 
A little beautiful child is he, the young Bridegroom ! 
Born in, blood was he, the young Bridegroom ; 
He grew strong in waters, the young Bridegroom. 
He was a little child, the young Bridegroom ; 
Now he has grown tall, the young Bridegrcom. 
He has improved his wit, the young Bridegroom. 
He has gone to his land-lord’s work, the young Bridegroom. 
He has got a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 
Le le le le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom |! 
He has got beard and whiskers, the young Bridegroom, 
And his heart is set on a woman, the young Bridegroom. 
He’s gone to sce hig lass, the young Bridegroom ; 
He has chosen a fitting mate, the young Bridegroom, 
Who is a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 
He has bound himself, the young Bridegroom, 
To the welfare of his caste, the young Bridegroom ; 
Le le le le 1& (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 
Give the earthen-pot (of toddy) to the young Bridegroom, 
As a gift from his caste, (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 
Le le le le 1& (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 
Le le le le 1& (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 


baa AE ANNES RN ATONE SIAN, 


MISCELLANEA. 


Jaina Minches Hemacandra, p. 5) of a carvtra, 
as the biography of Tirthatkaras, Cakravartins 
and Rishis to the time of Aryarakgita, as distinguish- 
ed from a prabandha, the biography of mon of later 
times, was not observed in practice. Carttra ig 
used for the biography of any one; ¢.y., Rauhineya 
caritra, which is the biography of a thief , Sdlibhad- 
rearttar, the biography of a merchant. 


KATIA AND VRTITAKA. 

In tho Trisastigaldkrpurusacarira 6. 2. 324 f., 
Hemacandra raises a question of fiction terminology: 
In a, conversation between a minister and a dwarf, 
the minister said, ‘Tell us an interesting kathd.” 
The dwarf replied, “Shall I tell a kathé or a vr ttaka ?”? 
Questioned as to the difference between a hatha 
and a vriteka, the dwarf said, ‘A vi'tiaka is one’s 
own adventures ares ;a kathd is the adventures of 
men of former times. 


Tt has long been evident that Rajasekhara’s 
definition (quoted by Buhler, Ober das Leben des 


BOOK-NOTICES, 
Hinpu Porrry, A constitutional history of a 


in Hindu Times; (two volumes in one). 
K. P. Jayvaswar, M.A.; Butterworth and Go, 


It is difficult to say whether or not Hemacandra's 
distinction was actually observed. Does any one 
| know of any wrtiakas or autobiographical caritras ? 


Huten M. Jounson,. 


the Samiti and Sabhu of Vedie times and the later 
Republics, Gana and Samgha, to the Monarchy © 
and Imperial systems of a more definitely historic 


Calcutta, 1024. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal of Patna needs no introduction 
to students of Indian history and antiquities. The 
pages of the Journal af the Behar and Orissa Research 
Society, to which he has contributed so many able 
and suggestive articles, would alone ensure public 
interest in any work from his pen. The present 
volume, which the author describes as mainly 


a commentary upon his paper, ‘An Introduction — 


to Hindu Polity,’ published in the Modern Review 


in 1913, is a succinct and lucid summary of the 
ancient constitutional organizations of India, from 4 


age. The various constitutional features of Ancient 
India are arranged and discussed within certain 
chronological limits, based upon the evidence 
supplied by Vedic, Classical, and Prakrit literature 


and by lithic and numismatie records, and cover 


the period from the Vedic age to A.p. 600, when 
Hindu constitutional traditions suffered an eclipse, 
lasting roughly till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Within these limits the author unfolds 
the origin and characteristics of the assemblies 
of the Vedic Aryans; the Hindu Republics of 1000 
BO. to A.D. 600; the Janapada and the Paura 
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assemblies of 600 B.C. to 4.D. 6005 Hindu kingship 
from the earliest age to A.D. 600; the Council of 
Ministers under Hindu monarchy from 1000 3.O. 
to A.D. 600; the judiciary from 700 B.C. to A.D. 
600; the theory of taxation from 1000 38.0. to 
a.p. 600; and Hindu imperial systems from 
1000 Bc. toa.D. 600. It will be apparent from 
this list of subjects that the book provides much 
interesting historical information and offers plenty 
of food for reflection. 

Within the limits of a ‘review’ it is impossible 
to deal in detail with the contents of this erudite 
work, and I will therefore confine my remarks 
to a brief notice of a few points which aroused my 
particular interest. Among these is the suggestion 
that the Buddhist Samgha, the most vital feature 
of the Church founded by Gautama, was modelled 
upon and named after the political Samgha, which 
was synonymous with Gana, signifying a Republic. 
According to the author, these Hindu republics were 
administered by a deliberative body, composed of 
various classes of the population, and were styled 
ayudhajivin or sdstropajivin—two somewhat obscure 
terms, of which Mr. Jayaswal suggests an explana- 
tion. In the Buddhist age the republican form 
of government was apparently ‘flourishing ; the 
literature of that period mentions at least seven 
republican states; and between them they must 
have provided plenty of constitutional material 
to serve as a pattern to the Buddha, when he address. 
ed himself to the task of organizing his ecclesia. 
The arrangements prevailing in the republic of the 
Lichchhavis are rightly treated in some detail, 
as the Lichchhavi State lasted from early days 
until the era of Gupta imperialism, and during 
practically the whole of that period oceupied a 

“position of great importance. py 

Mr. Jayaswal stoutly opposes the late Dr. Vincent 

Smith’s view that these republican ganas were 
of Mongolian origin, and that the Lichchhavis 
themselves possessed Tibetan affinities. He points 
outthatSmith’s view was based on the custom of 
exposure of the dead, as supposed to be illustrated 
by a passage in a Chinese legend, and secondly on 
the judicial procedure of the Lichchhavis, as 
described by Turnour. The Chinese legend is 
admittedly about a thousand years later in date 
than the period to which it purports to refer, while 
the description which it contains can be shown, 
on the analogy of passages in the Dharma Sastra 
and. Sanskrit dramatic works, to be applicable 
to the ordinary Hindu smagana, and not to refer 
_ necessarily to Tibetan or Iranian burial customs, 


i. 


_ Similarly, the supposed evidence of Lichchhayi 
a _ judicial ‘procedure is stated to be illusory by the 








| just -position of Turnour’s description and the 
- of the stages of Tibetan criminal procedure 


| iven by Rai Bahdadur Sarat Chandra Das, Mr. 









to establish his contention that 
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Lichchhavi criminal procedure was based on rules 
normally followed by Hindu Ganas or republican 
states. He likewise adduces evidence which suggests 
the probability of the Lichchhavis themselves 
being pure Hindu Kshatriyas, having no racial 
connection with Tibet. The same conclusion has 
been reached by Mr. Bimala C. Law in his Kshatriya 
Clans in Buddhist India, It is stated in the preface 
that Dr. Vincent Smith was largely responsible 
for the inception of Mr. Jayaswal’s work, and it is a 
matter of regret that he did not live to see its com- 
pletion. 

In the second part of his work, dealing with Hindu 
Monarchy, the author dissents quite as strongly 
from another statement in Smith’s Harly History 
of India to the effect that “‘ the native law of India 
has always recognised agricultural land as crown 
property.” Colebrooke’s essay on Mimdysd, the 


dicta of Hindu lawyers like Nilakantha, Madhava, 


and Katyayana, thestatementsofaccepted commen- 
tators, the Jdtaka, and copper-plate title-deeds 
of the Gupta period, are martialled together to 
prove that the ancient Hindu legal doctrine regarding 
proprietorship in land was the exact reverse of 
what it is stated to be by Dr. Smith in tho above- 
quoted sentence. Mimémsé declares emphatically 
that the king has no property in the soil; and this 
is in consonance with the opinions of ancient con- 
stitutional writers, who decided that the king is 
in the position of a servant of the body politic, 
obtaining his wages in the shape of taxes, but 
possessing no proprietorship in the land. Mr. 
Jayaswal further asserts that the English translation 
of the gloka, on which Smith depended to re-inforce 
his view, contains a fundamental error, pati boing 
rendered ‘owner’ instead of ‘protector,’ and 
the latter portion being wholly misconstrued. 
Whether Mr. Jayaswal’s arguments can be success - 
fully parried, is a question into which I cannot here 
enter. 

In a chapter on ‘Technical Hindu Constitutions ’ 
from 1000 3.0, the author touches upon the 
Raéshirikas of Western India and appears to treat 
the Pettanikas or Petenikas of Asoka’s inscriptions 
as a separate political entity, of which the rulers 
or leaders had contrived to obtain hereditary 
status. This view does not tally with that adopted 
by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures for 1923. He states that Petenikas cannot 
be separated from Rashtrika and Bhoja, and that 
it is a qualifying wordor adjective, signifying “one 
who is hereditary ruler of a rdshfra or province.” 
Mr. Jayaswal suggests that the Rashtrikas obtained 
their name from their political constitution—the 
Rashtrika, which was purely republican in character, 
the administration being vested in a board of non- 
hereditary elected leaders: while the Pettanikas 
or ‘hereditary leaders’ followed a different form of 
constitution, Pettanika, described as aristocratic 
or oligarchic, While I do not feel competent to argue 
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this point, I entertain considerable doubts about 
accepting Mr. Jayaswal’s view in preference to that 
of Dr. Bhandarkar. If we can assume that the 
Rashtrikas of the Asokan inscriptions are the 
same people as the Mahfrathis of the Nasik in- 
scriptions, the view that the former were adminis- 
trative heads of provinces, who contrived to exchange 
their original status as governors for that of heredi- 
tary chieftains, seems on the whole more acceptable 
than that now put forward by Mr. Jayaswal. It 
seems probable that the Maharathis were connected 
with, and occupied in western India the same 
position as, the Mahasenapatis, who were at one 
‘time viceroys of the Andhra dynasty and subsequent- 
ly assumed independence in Adoni and the eastern 
portion of the Andhra dominions. Tt seems difficult 
to believe that they or the Mah&rathis ever indulged 
in republican forms of government, though the 
habits andmanners of the Marath&s at the close of 
the eighteenth century, as recorded by Tone, lend 
colour to the view that social equality and cama- 
vaderie were once the guiding principles of their 
class. Tho aristocratic aloofness, which to-day 
divides the upper-class Maratha from his more 
humble kinsmen, the Kunbis and allied tribes and 
castes, was certainly not observable in 1796. On 
the whole, I should like to sce Mr. Jayaswal’s view 
subjected to further argument, before finally 
rejecting the opinion recorded on pages 32 and 33 
of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Asoka. 

On the subject of the coronation of Asoka, 
also, there is a conflict of opinion between Mr. 
Bhandarkar and the author of the present work. 


‘The former argues that there is no sound reason — 


for assuming an interval of four years between 
Asoka’s succession and coronation. Dr. V. A. 
Smith accepted the fact of the four years’ interval 
in his Harly History of India, and seemed to think 
that it signified a dispute about the succession. 
Mr. Jayaswal agrees that Asoka was nos formally 
‘crowned’ for four years after his accession, but 
ascribes the delay to the operation of the Hindu 
constitutional law, which forbade the coronation 
of a king before the completion of his twenty- 
fourth year. By orthodox and sacred Hindu law 
the uncrowned period could not be recognized, and 
it is for this reason, states Mr. Jayaswal, that the 
Purdwas do not count the pre-coronation years of 
Asoka’s reign, while they include them in the total 
for the dynasty. This oxplanation strikes me as 
plausible. | 
Another arresting suggestion in this work relates 
+0 the supposed existence of the worship of Vasudeva 
prior to the date of Panini. The belief is based 
upon the interpretation of a stira of Panini, which 
Mr. Jayaswal believes to be erroneous. He asserts, 
_ in short, that the word bhakti can be shown from 
the context to have signified, not religious devotion, 
but political or constitutional allegiance. There 
are many other facts, suggestions and inferences 
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set forth in this work, which render it of first-rate 
importance to students of ancient Hindu institu- 
tions, ideals, and history. Other experts may 
dissent from some of the views propounded by the 
author, but their criticism cannot deprive the 
work of its value as a carefully documented re- 
trospect of the growth of Hindu polity. 
S. M. EDWARDES, 


Memoirs oF THE ARCHMOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
Inp1a. No. 26. Two Statues of Pallava Kings 
and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a rock-cut 
temple at Mahabalipuram: by Rao BanapuR 
H. Krisuna Sastri, B. A., Government of India, 
Calcutta, 1926. 

In this Memoir the Government Epigraphist 
gives a definite decision that the two statues in the 
temple of Adivaraha-Perumél are those of Mahén- 
dravarman I, the originator of the rock-cut temples 
of South India, and of his son Narasirhhavarman- 
Sirnhavishnu I, known to history as “‘ Vatapikonda ”’ 
and the foe of the Western Chalukya ruler, Vikra- 
maditya I. On palewographical grounds he decides 
also that the label inscriptions on the sculptures 
belong to the reign of ParameSvaravarman I, the 
grandson of Mahendravarman I. From other 


inscriptions in the cave, when compared with a 


_referonce in the Tamil Periyapurdnam and with the 
Tandalam inscription (Zp. Ind. VII. p. 25), he 
deduces tho interesting fact that the word Kadavesa 
(chief of the Kadava) and its alternative forms, 
Kathake and Kadakka, are synonyms of Pallava, 
and shows that the kings of the collateral line 
of Pallavas, descended from Bhimavarman (younger 
brother of Sizmhavishnu I) were called Kadavas and 
ruled over an outlying part of the Pallava clominions, 
simultaneously with the main Pallava dynasty. 
This outlying territory seems to have corresponded 
roughly with the modem districts of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool and Mysore State. In later times 
they claim to have ruled also over Kajichi, It 
was from a Kadava-Pallava that the Nolambas 
of the Kanarese country traced their origin. Pre- 
sumably the word Kadava is allied with the Dravi- 
dian word signifying “jungle,” “wild”; and it 
would be interesting to know whence tho collateral 
line of Pallavas obtained this designation. 
S, M. Epwarpgs. 





Tam Awad Namen, Marker Literary Series tor 
Persia, No. 1. Proface by G. K. Nariman, Pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Iran League, 

- Bombay, 1925. 

This little book is a truly remarkable production 
and if the subsequent publications of the Iran 
League are to be of the same ealibre, that body 
will be of the greatest benefit to the Parsis of India. 
To quote the opening words in the Preface by 
that veteran scholar, Mr. G. K. Nariman : “ Persia 

‘with its young and patriotic Moslems is awakened, 


‘and the latter have stretched the kindly hand of 


THE 





fraternity to their 


The Indian Zoroastrians have 


Zoroastrian compatriots and the 
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in their present form, 
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The grants published in this book are not indeed, 
of unquestioned authenticity, 


‘ i sf India. a . 1 aye r Ht, ™ ¥? - 7 ud f 4. ae Le 
Parais of pace old country for centuries, | but even if spurious, there are dozens of others 
0K ie ne er ceased casting & longing loving which are genuine. They unquestionably bear 
uit have never Cet 


! of their origin and religion. 
Intermittently they carried on. correspondence with 
their co-religionists in Yezd and Kerman. Persia 
- to-ay subordinating every consideration to that 
of consolidation of the Iranian fraternity.” 

On these considerations Mr. Pestonji Dosabhoy 
Marker is planning to create a literature suitable 
to the requirements of young Iran, and this Literary 
Series is part of his scheme, of which one constl- 
suent is to build up in young Zoroastrians & 
desire for honest history. In pursuit of such 
history Mr. Nariman enquires into the causes ot 
the decadence of the Zoroastrians, and his enquiry 

prings him to remarkable conclusions. It is 
~ not due to the action of the Arabs on their conquest 
of Persia, the decadence in fact dating from the 
days of Afghan ascendancy at a much later date. 
It ig really due to the rending of the community 
py “mutual discussions and ruinous jealousies,” 
a view, which when 

published in a serious Parsi educational “ series,” 
~ cannot but be arresting. Eo cae 
Mr. Nariman backs this up by stating that under 
~~ many local governors after the Arab conquest 

“free practice of religion was accorded” in quite 


glance at the homeland 


a number of treaties. The very book under review 


indeed “ contains two charters reported to have been 
granted by the founder of Islam and his great-son- 


put forward by a Parsi and 
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witness to the spirit of tolerance of the early Islamic 
conquerors. It was not util the Mongols came into 
power that the extermination of Aoroastrians 
commenced, when the sroat instrument of oppres- 
gion was the jaz or poll-tax. But oven this was 
not oppressive in its inception, beewuse ib was a 
tax in return for exomption from military service, 
and thus in theory protected thos subject to it 
from the designs of others than the rulers, It 
was the extortionate Manner in which it was oxacted 
by the officials who raised it that turned it into 
an instrument of torture and practical annihilation. 

With the decadence of the Zoroastrians their 
literature largely disappeared, and as to this Mr. 
Nariman makes a remarkable statement: ‘* the 
destruction of the Zoroastrian literature is due in 
part to the Turks, more to the Afghans, and 
most to neglect and sacerdotal arrogunce which 
madw a monopoly of the relations between, God and 
man.” Here we are provided with something to 


think over. 


Now, however, says our author, ‘a now period 
of hope has dawned on united Tran,” and in the 
Persia of to-day “the patriotic son of the soil is 
Trani first and Moslem, Christian, Jew or Zoroastrian 
in the second place.” Mr. Nariman winds up his 
remarks by an examination of tho legal aspoct of 
the Zoroastrians in Islam, abnut which be has 


in-law, the pious fourth Khalifa, to the Zoroasirians, equally arresting and intorost! ny things to say. 
in which ‘religious tolerance is particularly One cannot help looking forward to further publica. 


emphasised,” Mr. Nariman says there aro many 
others conceived in the same spirit. . 


tions in this series. 


hh, C. Temp, 





0. SOTES AND QUERIES. 


"- TNSORIPTIONS WANTED. _ 


stone in the Colleciur’s garden in Thana was 
brought from Vaghcli (one m ile west of Sopara, 
BB. & CI. Ry.) This stone was three feet 
eight inches long, one feot one inch hroad, anc 
seven inches thick. The Inscription contained 
fourteen lines. 


Can, anybody tell me where the inscribed Copper- 
Plates and Stones mentioned below can be seen ? 
ae _Copper-Plates. | 
(1) Copper-Plates fastened together by ® ring in 
‘two parcels of three each, found in “1788, while 
digging foundations in Thana Fort.. They record 
a grant by the Silahara- Chief Arikeshari; : 
(2) About: 1830, two- Copper-Plates were found — 
"while digging a grave in Thana (whose grave ?) 
 andsent by Mr, Baille to the Hon : Mr. Elphin- 
stone. They are dated a.p. 1272 and 1290, and | 
cord, grants by Konkan Viceroys of the ninth 
Jevgiti Yadav, Ramchandra Deo. [1271-1308] 
m Ala-nd-din Khilji defeated. = ane 


B. F, Garba, 


ENGLISH TOMUSTONES IN THANA, 


: gees the . Churchyart!, Thana, are the tombs of» 
John ‘Vaughan, dated 1780; of Charles Driffield, 
dated 1784; of Stephen Babington, dated 1822 ; 
of Jobn Malsey (died 1785); and of George Page 
(died 18th Nov. 1794).” | 












Can any reader kindly let me know who these 
Pr Er en ee ak ne ae “parsons ‘were 2? And whut services they rendered. 
stones were found about 1835, | '* Thane or in Indic + oe 

, in Salsotte, One inscribed | 


“Stones. 
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A HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTION. 
By Ox. MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.F., M.R.A.S. 

Provenance.—This inscription stone was noticed by me in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, in 1921. I no sooner saw it than I began to trace its provenance. 
Not being satisfied with the statement, which seemed impossible to me on the very face of 
it, that it was picked up by Colonel Jacob! from the vicinity of the Tombs or Chattris of 
the former Raos of Cutch, not far from the Resident’s office, I wrote to Mr. N. M. Bilimoria, 
the retired Superintendent of the Cutch Bhuj Residency Office to let me know definitely how 
the stone along with others came to Bhuj. He replied in a letter, dated 11th December 1923, 
that they were brought from Aden by Colonel H. F. Jacob of the Indian Army, who was_ 
for a long time at Aden and was for some time Political Agent for Cutch, and that under the 
Colonel’s instructions the stone inscriptions were sent to the Prince of Wales Museum in 1911. 
On further inquiry Mr. Bilimoria confirmed his statement given above. So Mr. (now Dr.) 
Bhandarkar’s suspicions were rightly founded ? and the provenance of this inscription stone © 
has been determined to be Aden or a place near it in South Arabia. 

‘The Inseription—1. The language of the Inscription is what may’ be called Himyaritic, 
though Sabaean and South Arabic are also names given, to it. 

This stone measures on the face of it 94” by 9” with a thickness of 14’. The left-hand 
bottom corner has been broken off ; otherwise the epigraph is quite complete and clear. 

2. Tread it from left to right and find the inscription as below :— 


Line 1, IT |< i" . 


Line 2. @ p 4 ni 


Both the lines are quite legible. Some doubt however is attached to the two strokes I I 


in the first line and the form ©) in the second and perhaps also to ( 4 ‘I shall take 
them individually. ° 

(a) II. The shape of these two strokes is almost always used as a mark of separation 
between two words, to mark the beginning of the latter and end of the former between which 
the mark interposes. The place these two strokes occupy here, #.¢.,in the beginning of the 
epigraph, seems to be quite extraordinary. We do not know a letter corresponding to them. 
If we suppose that theirtops were joined the letter will be py=x in Hebrew= B and the 
first line could be read then, as Bombay, which is as strange as it is unsatisfactory. Again, 
there is no ground for joining the two letters, for the engraver seems to know his art quite 
well. Then what is the solution? I propose to take each stroke by itself which stands for 
one. We know that the Himyarites wrote one, two and three in the form of I, IT and IIT like 
the Romans and the Assyrians. So I believe that these strokes stand for f= 2= Hebrew 9. 

(b) @ This form of letter is also unknown. We know that O=¢ = "a sometimes 
=,=w=y,and that x stands forpy = © = t. Then what does it stand for ? 
I suggest that it is a combination of two letters X placed. inside O. The question arises 
why X was not separately placed? Myanswer isthat “ In Muhammadan Numismatics and 
epigraphy, especially where artistic arrangement is to be observed, clerical accuracy is often 
sacrificed for the sake of symmetry and ornamentation ’%. What is true of Muhammadan 
Epigraphy is also true of Himyaritic. In the first line two strokes stand for Tand land make 
two. Here there are two letters, one being inside, the other. The skill of calligraphy is to 
be seen here. If x had been written in the end of the first line there would have been no 

1 Archeological Survey Report, Western Circle, 1916, p. 3. 2 Ibid., 1917, p. 50. 


8 JASB., vol. XVIII, p. 37, of the Num, Supplement. — | 
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cena ee verre thmertnrmasors seo 





Hr ay 





eat 





' If written in the beginning of the second line the mark of demarcation ought to 
symme ry: laced between X and O and here too symmetry would have been lost. By 
aan ‘de O the symmetry has been kept with the II of first line and the sign of 
on sa boot done away with. Soto me it seems ®@ standsfor x /O or xX/@, both 

=, = W. 
0 2 eas gee six lines sack consisting of eight letters in the second 
half of lines 5-10, p. 200, Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Tomus II, Fusctculus Tertius, and 
also p: 97, 1.4. vol. XIV (1885). Other inscriptions also show that in these Himyaritic 
inseriptions | gome sort of symmetry is often kept, e.g. if there aN ve mn letters in one line other 
- lines also contain as far as possible the same nuniber vide p. 222 of Corpus quoted above, 


(c) (* in the second line perhaps also requires an explanation. It is aleph wt 
(Hebrew 3 ); the only difficulty about it being that its upper waving st roke touches the 
right hand vertical stroke of [ in the first line. 

3. With this explanation I would transcribe the Himyaritic characters in the usual 
way in Hebrew and then into Arabic to which they are more allied. 


_ Transcription :— | 
rrwn ¢ / ce i. ie 


| Himyaritic, x | Z 7 Z, 
| g bE 7 x,o p fl nm 
| 1 © 2 
Hebrew. 
— ake oT n , 
. P Cease. * Sas he ga 
Arabic. meee ae ce wld » ed we Foor 


"Translation :—House No. 2 (dedicated to) Wadd Pater. 
The letter |Z= p=e in the first line may be equivalent to ve = =) yy. In Arabic 


7 to out short the humming | mummation or nunnation sound only one ¢ mim is used and the 
- process. is called i 9) as in We = ly, In Himyaritic also this is abridged from yp 


: Grimme takes gS “i wide p 3B 10.8., (U1) Fasciculus Quartus, See also p. 43, vol. TY, 


ms A, ‘Even if we take. gE to be a part of I MF X and nota preposition before 
Sle a x. the sense remains an same. fot nt? means a resting place for the night and so 
a: house generally. . | a 


| a pase inscription means : : ‘The House No. 2 cece to neo or a Bee eee. The 






° cially Geis accompanying Wadd i in 1 the Himyazitic fected ee C I ‘8, IL pp. » 385- 87), 
Wadd was a. god worshipped by the Arabs, who often wore talismans bearing the name 
| bes add. The word itselt i is derived from wudd which means love. It was opposed to Nakruh, 


ain. ree whieh —* to une eagany of mae) ont silie to 












it i 
‘ol. ‘LXXI 22. ai 23. The idol h has — ideal 
earing one loin cloth with another cloth over him, 


il ri aq sal in noe ® sis with a # fing attach: 





rd mien Al 
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fitting cap with a long tassel and a cloth round the loins just touching the knees. His gar- 
ment resembles the kilt of the Highlander in the form of pleats it a a | 


The inscription over it I read as follows ? [T ri | @ c¥ @ < 


supplying & before ® of the word. The first word thusbecomes 7, O £€ which 
means a ‘form, an appearance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and 
the like or garb,” and the inscription means “‘the image of Father Wadd.” 
SVETAMBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 
By Miss. HELEN M. JOHNSON, | 

THERE hag long been need of a Svetimbara corollary tothe valuable article by Burgess 
on ‘Digambara Jaina Iconography.’ } 

Burgess gives the SvetAémbara variants only as detailed by Hemacandra in the Abhi- 
dhdnucintdmunit, which gives merely the names of the Yaksas and Yaksinis, the sdsanadevatds 
of the Tirthafikaras. These attendant divinities came into existence at the founding of the 
congregation (lériha) by the Tirthafikaras when they attained kevalajhdna, In the Trigasti- 
suldkapurusacaritra Hemacandra gives a detailed description of cach sdswnadevatd. His 
account differs so much from the Digambara account, as reported by Burgess, that the 
images of the one sect would be quite unrecognizable from the description of the other’s. 
These images play quite an important part in Jaina iconography, not only on their own 
account, but because they help to identify the statues of the Jinas. Homacandra gives the 
name, colour, vdhana, number of hands with the object in each, and any unusual feature, 
of each sdsanadevald. 

The references in the following are all to Hemacandra’s Ty igagtasalak Lap iinaiaabiibdii | 
published at Bhavnagar. “ 

1, Rsabha: 1. 3. 683. The Yaksa is named Gomukha, He is gold-color, and has 
an elephant as a vdhuna. He has four arms. One right hand is in the vuraddé-position, the 
other holds a rosary. The left hands hold a citron and a noose. | | 

The Yaksini is named Apraticakra, though Hemacandra himself calls her Cakres vari 
in the Abhidhdnacinldmani, 44 (B. and R. ed.). She is gold-color, seated on a guruda, 
She has eight arms. One right hand is in varada ; the others hold an arrow, discus and noose. 
The left hands hold a bow, thunderbolt, discus and goad. | 

2. Ajita: 2. 3. 842. The Yaksa is named Mahayaksa. He is dark (sydma), has an 
elephant as vdhuna, has four faces and eight arms. Of the right hands, onc is in verada ; 
the others hold a hammer, rosary and noose. One left hand is in abkayada-position ; the 
others hold a citron, goad and spear. 

The Yaksini is named Ajitabala. She is gold-color, seated on an iron seat. One right 
hand is in varada, and the other holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

3. Sambhava: 3. 1.385. The Yakya is named Trimukha. He is dark, three-eyed, has 
three faces and sixarms. His véhana is apeacock. Two of his right hands hold an ichneumon 
and mace ; the other is in abhayada. His left hands hold a citron, wreath and rosary. 

The Yaksini is Durit@ri. She is fair (gauravarnd), with a ram for a vdhana. One right 
hand is in varada, and the second holds a rosary. One left hand isin abhayada, and the other 
holds a serpent. 

4. Abhinanda : 3.2.157. The Yaksa’s ee is Yaksesévara (Abhidhana’, 41, Yaksana- 
yaka). He is dark, and has an elephant for a vdhana. His two right hands hold a citron and 
rosary. The two left hands hold an ichneumon and goad. 
| The Yaksini’s name is Kaliké. She is dark, and seated on a lotus. oe right hand is in 
varada, and. the other holds a noose. The two left hands hold a snake and a goad. 


ee 
1 1,A,, XXXII (1903), p. 459 &, 
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3, 3, 246. The Yaksa is named Tumburu. His color is white, and his 
e right hand is in varada, and the other holds a spear. The left hands 


5, Sumati : 
vghanoisagaruda. On 


hold @ mace and noose. | 7 . 
The Yakgini is Mahakali. She is gold-color, and has a lotus as a vdhand. One right 


hand isin varada, and the second holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 


6. Padmaprabhu: 3. 4,180. Kusuma ‘3 the name of the Yaksa. He | is blue, and a 
deer is his vdhana. One right hand is in abhayada, and one holds a fruit. His left hands 
hold an ichneumon and rosary. | | 

The Yaksini is named Acyuta (Abhidhana”, 44, Syima). She is dark, and her vdhana is a 
man. One right hand is in varada, the second holds a noose. One left hand holds a bow, 
and the other is in abhayada. — 

1, Supargva: 8. 5. 110. His Yaksa is named Matafiga. His color is blue, and his 

vdhana is an elephant. — One right hand holds a bilva (its fruit *), and the other a noose. 
-Bis Yaksini isnamed Santa. She is gold-color and her véhana is an elephant. One right hand 

is in varada, the other holds a rosary. One left hand holds a trident, the other is in abhayuda, 

8, Candraprabha: 3. 6. 108. Vijaya is the Yaksa’s name. His color is green, and his 
vahana is a hanrsa, He has only two arms. In the right hand he holds a discus, and in 
the left a hammer. 

The Yaksini’s name is Bhrkuti. Her color is yellow, and her véhana is a harsa (maradla), 
~ Inher right hands she holdsa swordandahammer. Inher left hands she has a tablet and an axe. 
4g, Suvidhi: 8.7. 138. The Vaksa’s name is Ajita. His color is white, and he has a 


tortoise for a vdhana, His right hands hold a citron and a rosary. His left hands hold an 
- jebneumon and a spear. 


 Sutéré is the Yaksini. She is fair, with a bull as a vdhana. One right hand is in varada, 
the second has a rosary. ‘The left hands have a water-pot and goad. 

——-:10. Sttala: 3. 8. lll. His Yaksaisnamed Brahm’. He is white, is three-eyed, has four 

faces, and.is seated on a lotus. He haseight arms. Three right hands holda citron, hammer and 


noose ; the fourth is in abhayada. The left hands hold an ichneumon, mace, goad and rosary. 


‘The Yakginf, Asoka, is bean-colour. Her vdhanaisacloud. One right hand is in varada, 
the second has a noose. Her left hands hold a fruit and goad. 
Page ie Uy Sreyfisa: 4. 1. 784.. The Yaksa is Tévara (Abhidh4na’. 42, Yakset), with a bull 
for a vdhana, He is three-eyed, and his color is white. In his two right hands are a citron 
and mace. In his two left hands are an ichneumon and a rosary. 
ae ‘The Yaksint is Ménavi. She is fair, and has a lion as véhana. One of her right hands is 
a: varada, and the other holds a hammer. An axe anda goad are in her left hands. 
ae & 12, Vasuptjya : 4.2. 286. | The Yaksa’s name is Kumara. He is white, with a hansa- 
— vdhana. A citron and arrow are held in his right hands ; an ichneumon and bow in his left. 
eee Candré, the Yoksint, is dark and her véhana isa horse. One right hand isin varada, the 
_ other has a spear. _A flower and, a mace are held in her left hands. 
es 13. Vimala > 4.3. 178, The name of his Yakga is Sanmukhe. He is white, his v ahana 
mo Renee “ are cae arms, His six right hands hold a fruit, discus, sword, noose, 
end rosary. Five of his left hands hold an ichneumon, discus, bow, tablet and goad ; the 
dita, the Yaksini, is yellowish-green, color. ‘She is seated on a lotus. She holds an 
oose in her right hands ; and a bow and a snake in her left. 
ui pedags Patéla, ‘the Yakse, isred. His vdhana is a dolphin (makara). 
endsix arms. In his right hands he holds a lotus, sword and noose. In the 
chneumon, tablet and rosary. 
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Afikus&, the Yaksini, is fair. Her vdhana is a lotus. A sword and a noose are held in 
the right hands ; a tablet and goad in the left. | 

15. Dharma: 4.5.197. His Yaksa, Kinnara, has three faces and six arms. His color 
is dark-red, and his v@hana is a tortoise. Two right hands hold a citron and a club; the 
third is in abhaya. In the left he has an ichneumon, lotus and rosary. | 

His Yaksintisnamed Kandarpa. She isfair, andhasafishas a vdhana. She holds a blue 
lotus anda goadin herright hands. Inone left handshe has a lotus ; the other is inabhayada. 

16. Santi: 5.5.373. His Yaksa, Garuda, has the head of a boar. His color is 
black and his vdhana is an elephant. In his right hands there are a citron and a lotus; in 
his left an ichneumon and a rosary. 

Nirvani is the name of his Yaksini. She is fair, and is seated on alotus. In her right 
hands she has a blue lotus and a book ; a water-jar and a lotus in her left. 

17. Kunthu: 6.1.116. Gandharva is black. His vdhana is the hansa. One right hand 
is in varada, the other holds a noose. In his left hands he has a citron and goad. 

Bala, his Yaksini, is fair, with a peacock as véhana. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and trident ; in her left she has a weapon (musandht) and a lotus. 

18. Ara: 6.2.97. His Yaksa is named Yaksendra (Abhidhana’, 48, Yakset). He is 
dark, three-eyed, has six faces and twelve arms. His vdhana is a conch. Five of his right | 
hands hold citron, arrow, sword, hammer, and noose; the sixth is in abhayada. In his 
left hands he has an ichneumon, bow, shield, trident, goad and rosary. 

Dharini, the Yaksini, is seated on alotus. Sheis blue. Inher right hands she holdsa 
citron and blue lotus; in her left a lotus and rosary. 

19. Malli: 6.6.251. The Yakga, Kubera, is rainbow-colored. The elephant is hie 
véhana. He has four faces and eight arms. One right hand is in varada, two hold an axe 
and atrident, and the fourth isinabhayada. His left hands have a citron, spear, hammer 
and rosary. | 

Vairoty’ is the name of the Yaksint (Abhidh4na®, 45, Dharanapriya). Her color is 
black, and she is seated on @ lotus. One right hand is in varada, and the other holds 
a lotus. A citron and spear are in the left hands. 

20. Munisuvrata: 6. 7.194. Varuna, the Yakga, is white, three-eyed, four-faced, with 
matted hair. His vdhana is a bull. He has eight arms. In the four right hands he has a 
citron, mace, arrow and spear. In the four left there are an ichneumon, rosary, bow and axe. 

Naradatt&, the Yaksint, is fair, scated on a throne. One right hand is in varada, the 
other holds a rosary. She has a citron and a trident in the left hands. 
| 21. Nami: 7.11.98. Bhrkuti, the Yaksa, is gold-colored, three-eyed, and four-faced. 
His vdhanaisa bull. He haseight arms. Three right hands hold a citron, spear and hammer ; 
the fourth isin abhayada. The four left hands hold an ichneumon, axe, thunderbolt androsary. 

Gandh&ri, the Yaksini, is white, with a kaisa as a vdhana. One right hand is in varada, 
and the other holds a sword. Both of her left hands hold citrons. 

22. Nemi: 8. 9.383. Gomedha is his Yakga, dark, three-faced. He has a man as a 
véhana, Of his six hands the three right ones hold a citron, axe, and discus ; the three left 
ones hold an ichneumon, trident and spear. — 7 

The female divinity (here called a Kusmandt) is named Ambika. Her solos is golden 
her vdhana isalion. In her right hands she holds a cluster of ate oPe and a noose; in her 
left hands she has a child and a goad. 

23. Pargva: 9. 3.362. The Yaksa, Saha: is dark. He bin the head of an | 

elephant, and has a serpent’s hood for an umbrella, A tortoise is his vdhana. He has a 
oitron and serpent in his right hands; an ichneumon and wae im ale left ones. 
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The Yalesint Padmavati, is gold-color. Her vdhana is a kurkufa-serpent. She has a 
eee ane: rui din her left. 

3 noose in her right hands ; and a fruit and a goa Le 

a Eee 10. 5 ll. Matafiga is the name of his Yaksa. He is black, and has 
} He has only two arms. In his right hand he has a citron ; and 





an elephant as a vdhane. 
in his left an. ichneumon. | a 

Siddhayiké, the Yaksini, is green. Her vdhanu is a lion. Her right hands hold a citron 
and lute. One left hand holds a book ; the other is in abhayada. | 

From these descriptions it is evident that the Gvetimbara tradition in regard to the 
Sasanadevatas differs from the Digambara not only in the details of name, cognizance and 
objects held, but that there is a great divergence in the attitude of the ficures. The Svetam- 
baras allow much more variety and the conception of the proper aititude has not become so 
stereotyped. In Burgess’s plates all the figures but one have the front right hand in that 
position so universal in Indian art—with the palm exposed and the fingers pointing upwards. 
This Burgess calls the varada-hasta. But there seems to be some confusion of terminology 
here. This same position of the hands is the one usually called abhaya-hasta.? But this 
cannot be dismissed as a mere confusion of terms by Burgess, for whenever varadd-hasta 
occurs in Hemacandra’s text, it is always in the case of a right hand. There is no such uni- 
formity as with the Digambaras. The varada-husta occurs only in seven teen Instances, as 
compared with forty-seven. The abhaya-hasta occurs fifteen times, and may be on either 
side. Apparently then, the Jain use of these two terms is just the opposite of the Buddhist 
and the Hindu ; or, that in the case of the Svotambaras, at least, the very ordinary right hand 
position, usually called abhaya-hasta may also be on the left side. 

On another point Hemacandra shows an interesting variation. He uses the words 


— vdhana, ratha and yana indiscriminately and with about equal frequency for the vehicle of the 
divinities. In eight cases, however, he uses dsana, which is open to several interpretations. 
I think the idea of posture can be eliminated here. As a very conspicuous characteristic of 


Hemacandra’s style is the substitution of some unusual word for a very common one, it seems 


possible that dsana might be merely the equivalent of véhana ; but perhaps the most obvious 
‘interpretation is that the conventionalized seats or pedestals are meant. In five cases the 


padmdsana (ambuja, kamala) occurs, also the bhadrdsana, lohdsanu and garuddsana, have 


found no instance of a conventionalized garuddsana, though a kirmdsane and makardsana 
occur. | - 


- These conventionalized seats could, of course, be used as cognizances, as in Burgess, plate 
I, fig. 2, without implying that the image would be mounted on them, but two examples, 


- Iohdsanastha (No. 2), and bhadrdsadasthita (No. 20), and the use of padmdriidha (No. 13) 
indicate that Hemacandra thought of these divinities as placed on these pedestals. 
As always, Hemacandra makes use of words hitherto quoted only from lexicons: 
— masandht, 6.1. 119, “a kind of weapon’, and kurkutoraya, 9. 3. 364, ‘a kind of snake’. 


os The Kusmandas, 8, 9. 385 (No. 22), with the Jains are a division of the Vyantaras, as are 
ao also the Yaksas, eo 


her 







"Win Grostudtgus de Gonna, 9, hp, OF, ; and Gopinath, Blames 
I,p. 14, The definitions here and references to illustrations do not correspond bul 
ya-hasta is used for this position, lo not correspond, but 
Ppt 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA’S ROCK EDICTS. 
By M. H. GOPAL, M.A. 


In his recent book on Asoka! Dr. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University supports? Mr. 
Harit Krishna Deb’s view, expressed in his Asoka’s Dhammalipis, that at least Rock 
Edicts? IT and XIII must be later than Pillar Edict VII dated in the 27th regnal year, be- 
cause their contents are not mentioned in PE VII, which is a réswmé of Asoka’s work ; to 
quote Dr. Bhandarkar’s words, “ the carrying out of philanthrophic works (RE II) and the 
propagation of Dhamma (RE XIII) are such important things that Asoka would most cer- 
tainly have made mention of them in PE VII, if he had heard, when it was engraved, that 
they had met with some measure of success in those foreign countries. The omission is signifi 
cant and shows that RE ITI and XIII could not have been promulgated prior to PE VII, 
that is, the 27th regnal year.” | 

Dr. Bhandarkar goes a step further and remarks that all the RE, including the MRE, 
are in date later than PE VII. We shall, however, discuss this view later on. 

There are also a few other scholars, who hold the same view as Mr. Deb and for the same 
reasons. But on a closer examination we find that this contention fails to stand criticism. 
True, the absence of any reference to foreign missions is so significant that it requires some 

explanation ; and such an explanation may perhaps be found in the fact that by about the 
27th regnal year, when PE VII was issued, the foreign missions had been abandoned. 

However this may be, Messrs, Deb, Bhandarkar and their school appear to have over- 
looked a very remarkable short passage in RE IT, which is almost reproduced both in 
language and contents in PE VII. REII says: 4 

“ Roots and fruits wherever they are not found have been imported and planted. — 

On the roads wells have been caused to be dug and trees caused to be planted for 

the enjoyment of man and beast, | 

PE VII & says: | 

‘“ On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. They will offer shade to man and 

beast. I have grown mango orchards. I have caused wells to be dug at every eight 

koses. I have made many waiting-sheds at different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast.” | 

This shows that PE VII, as a mere résumé of Asoka’s acts, must be later than RE II. 
For this philanthropic work of Asoka is mentioned nowhere in the PE. 


Moreover the very position of the edicts (RE II and XITI) goes against Mr. Deb’s view. 
At Shah bazgarhié ‘the larger portion of the record containing all the inscriptions except the 12th 
is engraved on both the eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock,” while at Mansera 
“ the first twelve edicts have been found incised on two rocks ” and the last two are missing’. 
In the Kalsi group the edicts are in order on a single boulder, though “ towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase in size.”” The inscription at Girnar con- 
sists of two main divisions separated by a line drawn from the top to the bottom of the rock. 
The first five edicts are to the left, while the next seven, from 6 to 12, are to the right. ‘‘ The 
13th edict is placed below and on its right is the 14th edict.” At Dhauli “ the Asoka inscrip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
occupy the whole of the middle column and one-half of the right column.” — 

Thus we find that in all these places RE II at least is found along with the others on the 
same rock and in a regular order following the first edict and being followed by the third. 
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1 Asoka, by D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., published by the Calcutta University in 1925.. 

2 Ibid, p. 47, | 

3 In this article RE stands for Rock Edicts; PE, for Pillar Edicts; MRE, for Minor Rock Edicts, 
4 Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 276. 7 6 Ibid.,p. 319, | 

6 The quotations are all from Bhandarkar’s Asoka, pp. 250-4, — 
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it RE It was, as Mr. Deb says, later than PE VII, then it could not nave followed. the first 
and been followed by the third edict.; on the other hand it ought to have ae on a eeparate 
rock or at least apart from the rest as a supplement to them. As ss is an ae ~~ we 
shall have to suppose, if Mr. Deb’s theory is accepted, that, while the Rock Edicts Were being 
engraved, Asoka had left between RE I and IIT just enough space for the Second Edict, 


and then filled in the edict later on. The absurdity of such supposition is evident on the 


very face of it. | | 

The same argument applies mutatis mutandis to RE XII. | | 

Thus the simple fact that RE II and XII are found along with the other Rock Edicts 
‘na certain definite order, shows that they could not have been later than the other Rock 
Edicts and that at least the first edict was followed by the second, the second by the third 
and so on. | 

Dr. Bhandarkar avoids this difficulty by saying that all the Rock Edicts are later than PE 
VIL. “Weare, therefore,” he writes, “ compelled to infer that RE II and XIII, in fact the 
whole set of the 14 Rock Edicts, came to be engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicts were 
ineised . 2. . Thisshows thatallhis RE, whether they are the 14 RE or the MRE, must 
have been engraved when the work of inscribing the seven Pi came to an end.’ ? The basis for 
this view has been that in PE VII Asoka reters to Dhammalipis as having been ordered to 
be inscribed on stone pillars and slabs, and not on parvaias or rocks, and also that PE VII, 
which sums up Asoka’s measures for the promotion of the Dhamma, does not mention the 
works of charity and the missionary efforts found in RE II and XIII. 

We have discussed before how, though the omission in PE VII of the missionary efforts 
‘mentioned in RE I and XIII remains to be explained satisfactorily, there has been definite 
mention of works of charity in PE VII, while the position of RE ILand, to a lesser extent, of 

RE XIII has shown us that all the Rock Edicts must be nearly of one date, or at least that 
- RETII cannot be later than RE ITI and IV. . 
We have some specific references in the edicts themselves as to when they were engraved 
or issued. And yet Dr. Bhandarkar remarks § “It is true that no less than four different 
dates are found mentioned in this series (RE IV, V, VIII and XIII), but it is nowhere stated 
_ that this whole set of Dhammalipis, or any component part thereof, was inscribed in any parti- 
cular year. They are dates of the different events alluded to in the different parts of this 
‘series and not of the actual engraving.” | 
- In all there are five dates mentioned in the RH, and of these the one mentioned in RE ITT 
has unfortunately escaped Dr. Bhandarkar’s notice. This date is very important for our 
purpose. Equally unfortunate has been the learned professor’s statement that we find no- 
where the particular year of inscribing any part of the Dhammalipis. For there is at least 
_ one date in RE IV, which tells us when that edict was inscribed or written. 
-  - InRETIT Asoka says 8“ When I had been consecrated twelve years this order was issucd 
(by me) . . . .” Thismeans that, whenever the edict might have been actually engraved, 
_ the order at least was issued in the 13th regnal year. The edict as such—its form, language 
and contents—apart from its existence on stone, existed in the 13th regnal year, And as 
we do not find any reference anywhere else to when the order was incised, we may safely 
: take the words this Order, was issued.” as denoting the engraving of the edict on the rocks. 
. be Ge oe IV we find “ This was caused to be written by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of 
Se es eer e was: consecrated twelve years.” - Here it is obvious that the edict was 
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op jel the 13th regnal year, as there is definite mention of the date. In spite of this, 
e debi ecociaannnd says that we do not find any date of the actual engraving, and that all the 
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dates mentioned in the edicts are dates of the different events alluded to. The dates of 
events are to be found in RE V, VIII and XIII, but those in RE III and ‘IV refer to the edicts 
and not to events. 

Again in the Sixth Pillar Edict Asoka says: “‘ Since I was crowned twelve years, I have 
caused Dhammalipis to be written for the welfare and happiness of the people, so that giving 
up that (conduct), the officers might nurture this and that growth of Dhamma.” This 
reference to the edicts cannot be to the PE because they are definitely known to belong to 
the 26th and 27th regnal years. What other edicts can this refer to but the RE, of which 
the third and the fourth definitely mention that they were issued or written after the twelfth 
year and before the thirteenth regnal year was over? The first four RE at least cannot be 
later than the 13th regnal year. 

One small point must be noted. RE IV says that it was written, and not engraved as 
PE II and VII record. But as PE I, III and VI, of which the dates are settled, use the 
word  “‘ written,” we may safely ignore the difference between “ written ’”’ and “engraved.” 

From another side we find that the RE are earlier than PE VII and the PE as a whole. 
These are some institutions and acts of Asoka which are mentioned in PE VII, but which 
are found only in the RE and notinthe other PE, for instance, Dharma Mahamatras 
whose creation was a very important act of Asoka. In Asoka’s eyes this institution was so 
important that he devoted the whole of RE V to describing their functions, in addition to 
referring to them in other edicts. Likewise we find no mention of almsgiving in PH, but we 
find it mentioned in PE VII and RE V, VIII and XI. There are a few more such instances 
which show that PE VII recapitulates some ideas and institutions to be found exclusively in 
the Rock Edicts, which, therefore, must be prior +; ~" - 

Thus we are forced to conclude that at least the first four Rock Edicts belong to the 
13th regnal year and the first two may be a little earlier, while the other Rock Edicts are cer-. _ 
tainly not later than the Pillar Edicts, particularly the 7th ; and it is most probable that RE 
V to XIV belong to the 14th regnal year. | 

Coming to the Minor Rock Edicts, we find that it is a correct to place them, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar does, after the PE. For in MRE I we find this passage : ‘‘ The Beloved of the 
Gods saith : ‘It is more than two years and a half that I was lay-worshipper but did not 
exert myself strenuously. It is a year, indeed more than a year, that I have lived with the 
Sangha and haveexerted myself. . . .’’’ This indicates that the Edict was engraved about 
four years after Asoka became a Buddhist, ¢.¢., a little more than a year after he entered the 
Sangha or became a monk. RE XIII tells us that directly after the conquest of Kalinga, 
_ which event happened in the 9th regnal year, began Asoka’s zealous protection of the Dhamma. 
That is to say, Asoka became a Buddhist about three years before the Kalinga war, — 
i.¢., about the 6th regnal year, and entered the Sangha just after the conquest, and issued — 
the Minor Rock Edict a little more than a year later, about the 10th regnal year and not the 
the 13th, as V. A. Smith and others hold. For if we accept Dr. Smith’s view, Asoka became 
a Buddhist after the Kalinga conquest and a zealous one nearly three years later. But this 
contradicts the more reliable statement in RE XIII that Asoka’s zealous protection of the 
law began directly after the conquest. Therefore the MRE must belong to the 10th regnal year. 

Kiven if we accept Dr. Smith’s view, the MRE fall in the 13th year and not after the PE. 
If we follow Dr. Bhandarkar and place the MRE about the 27th or 28th regnal year, it means 
that Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the 28rd. or 24th regnal year. But RE XIIT dis- 
tinctly tells us that Asoka’s zealous protection, longing for and teaching of the Dhamma began 
after the conquest of Kalinga in the 9th regnal year. Therefore we cannot place the MRE 
after the PE. Their real date must be somewhere about the 10th regnal year. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A, VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A, Pu.D. 
(Continued from vol. LY, page 254.) 
1, 124,4: %po adarét sundhyiivo n4 valesho 
| nodha! wdvir akrta priyd'ni | 
admasdn nd sasatd bodhdyant? 

| éasvattamd’gat pinar eytshindm | oe —_ 
The breast (that is, the upper body) of Ushas has come to view like that of a resplendent 
(young) woman ; she has made manilest her own (greatness) like nodhas ¢ waking the sleepers 
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like the hotr, she has come again, the most frequent comer of thos that me eget in \fte r 
priydni, own, I supply the word mahimnah after 7,75, 1: vy isha’ avo divija’ rifiivishhrnvingd 
mahima’ nam d’/gat. The same word, or, if a neuter noun be deemed necessary, the word 


mahitvam or mahitvanam, it seems to me, should be supplied also in 4, 4, 6 ad rash kenieshoa 
daivydny agne (daivydni=daivydnt mahitudnt; daivydni virydur; Saya na Sap plies lepdist) and 
2.23, 14: duis tat krshua ydd dsat ta ukthyam (yat=yat mahilvam ; yak viryam;, Sdyana has yad 
—viryam). N odhas still remains an obscure word and its meaning is un kno Wh, | 
Priya means ‘own.’ in the following passages also: TS. 5, 1, 5, 2» cheitnddust khalieved! aqnéh 
priyd’ tant’h | priyayavvarnan tantivd piridadhati “the chanddiist, indeed, are the own body 
(self) of Agni; he covers him with his own body (self); ibid., 5.1,6, 22 eshet’ va! agnéh priyd' 
fant’ yad aja’ priydyaivainam tantud sanstjati “ this, namely, the she-goat, is verily the own 
body (self) of Agni; he unites him with his own body (aclf) "5 dbid., 5,7,3, 4 sesh’ khaila vd’ 
agnéh priya’ tant’r yad vaisednarch | priyd’ydm evainam tantodm pralishthapayati this, namely, 
Vaigvanara, is verily Agni’s own body ; he establishes him in h is own body ” (compare vais 
vdnara iti vd agneh priyam dhdma “ Vaisvanara is Agni’s own body” in Tandya Br. 14, 2,3; 
and Ait. Br. 3,8,6-7); TS. 5,3, 10,3: edd vd’ agnéh priytim dha’ ma yid ghrtin priyhneeive pein 
dha'mnd sdmardhayati “ This, namely, butter, is verily the own form of A wi; he makes him 
thrive with his own form”; KS. 20, 1: agner vd eshd vaisednarasya priyd lanier yal si huatah 
This, namely, sand is verily the own body of Agni”; ibid., 21,3: priyayaivainam land 
samardhayati “He makes him thrive with his own body (form) ”. 
Likewise, it means ‘own’ in VS. 2, 17: agneh priyam patho’ pitam Go to the own abode 
of Agni’; in VS. 8, 50: agneh, indrasya, vidueshdm devdndm, priyam patho “pihi “ Go to the 
own abode of Agni, Indra, Visve Devih “‘ (compare seam pdthoapttha ‘go to your own abode’ 
in ASS. 1, 11,8); and AV. 2,34, 2: pramutednto bhivanasya rélo gdttim dhatia yijamdniya 
devih' | upd’ krtam sésamdnam yad gsthat priydm devd'ndm dpy etu pa'thah “Do ye, releasing the 
seed of being, show the way to the sacrificer, O gods ; what, brought hither and im molated, 
stood up, living, let it go to the ownabode of the gods, (compare TS.3,1,4,3: updi’brtan 
) Sasamangm yd asthaj jivdm devd'ndm apy-etu pa’thah and TS. 5,1,11,4: dévo ghrtina tininye 
 sqmakia tipa devd'n rtusih pa’tha etu).” And similarly priya means ‘own’ in TS. 1,5,3, 2-3: 
 saptgteagne sumidhah saptd jihedh sapla r'shayah sapl¢ dhid'ma priyd’ni and in ihid., 1, 5,4, 
4:sapta sapta vat saptadhdgneh priyds tanuvah. 
oe Tn the same way there can be no doubt that priya generally means ‘ own ’ in the expression 
— priyam dhama which occurs fairly frequently in the Yajus-Samhitds and Brdhmanus and is 
oa dnterpreted by Béhtlingk and Roth (s.v, dhdm) as “gewohnte Heimath, Lieblingss tite, Lieb- 
Bs 2 isa cc teas oan ipreise, ese "and by Geldner (Glossar, 8. dhamu ) 
_.a8--das Liebe Wesen, die iebe Persdnlichkeit, Licblingsname, die liebe Person,’ ete.; thus: 
Kaush, Up. 8,1: Pratardano ha daivoddsir indrasya priyam dhdmopajagdma yuddhena 
hena ca | tam hendra uvdca pratardana varam te daddni ti | rt 
Biwhin Passa pms ts bora" inde pgoh lath ero 
ischaft, Gunst, Liebe ’ of Indra, Tn ha ancien ne eee 
eo ete on ee (as Geldner would have it) or 
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of Indra (PW), but ‘ Indra’s own abode’, the domain that he rules over and that is known as 
Indraloka or svarga in later literature which Pratardana won through his valour in battle 
(see Macdonnell in Vedic Index, s.v. Pratardana). The allusion here is to the well-known 
belief of the Indian writers that those who die in battle fighting valiantly go to heaven; compare 
Manu, 7,89 : dhaveshu mitho’ nyonyim jighdinsanto mahikshitah | yudhyamanih param saktyd 
svargam yanty apardamukhdh, and Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 10, $ (p. 865): vedeshy apy anu- 
Sriyate—samdpta-dakshindndm yajiidndm avabhrtheshu si te gatir yd Sivdndm wi. . 
ydn yajiasanghais tapasd ca viprah svargaishinah pdtracayas ca ydnti | kshanena tan 
apy apiydnts sarah prandn suyuddheshu parityajantah, , 

Ait. Br. 6, 20, 9-10: etena vai vasishtha indrasya priya dhdmopdgacchat | sa paramam 
lokam ajayat | upendrasya priyam dhdma (Aufrecht’s edition reads lokam here which is 
incorrect) gacchati jayatt paramam lokam ya evam veda | 
“By means of this (sékia; bymn of praise), verily, Vasishtha attained the own abode 
of Indra, he won the highest world ; he who knows this goes to Indra’s own abode, wins — 
the highest world.” 

And similarly, in ibid., 5,2,5: elena vai grisamada indrasya priyam dhiimopagacchat ; 
5, 2,12: gayah pldlah visveshim devdndm priyam dhdmopdgacchat ; 1, 21, 6: eldbhir hdsvinoh 
kakshivdn priyam dhdmopdgacchat ; TS. 5, 2,1, 6: elena vai vatsaprir bhilandano”’yneh priyam 
dhdmdvarunddha ; ibid. 5, 2,3, 4: elena vai visvdmitro’gneh priyan dhimdvarunddha ; and in - 
ibid., 5, 3,11, 3, I take priya in the sense of ‘own’ and dhdma in the sense of ‘abode.’ With. 
regard to the latter word, the meaning of ‘ Persgnlichkeit, Wesen, Form’ , suggested by Geldner 
is however not unsuitable in these passages which can be translated as “ By means of this 
(hymn of praise) Grtsamada attained verily the own personality of Indra ”’, etc.; for, in similar 
passages in later literature that describe the virtue of hymns of p ‘aise (sfotra) or of mantras, 
we read not only that the author of the hymn of praise and the others that made use of the 
stotra or mantrain question (compare upa agneh, indrasya,devdndm, priyam dhdma gacchals ya 
evam veda in the above passages) attain the world of the particular deity (sdyujyam gacchati, 
salokatdm dpnoti) that is addressed by the stotra or mantra, but also that they become such deity 
itself (sardpatém dpnoti). Compare for instance, Lalitisahasrandmastotra (Nirnaya-sdigara 
ed., v. 289 ff.): pratimdsam paurnamdsydm ebhir namashasrakaih | rdtraw yas cakrardjausthim 
arcayet paradevatdm|| sa eva lalitdriipas tadripa lalitd svayam | na tayor vidyate bhedo bhedakrt 
padpakrd bhavet ||; Avyaktopanishat, Kh. 7: ya imam vidyam adhite. . . . dehdinte tamasal 
param dhama prdpnuytt | yatra virdt msinho vabhasate . . . . . talsvartipa-dhydnapara 
munaya dkalpainte tasminn eva ltyante; Tirpur&tapini Upanishad, 4: om namas sivdyelr 
ydjushamantropasako rudratvam prapnoli ; and Rémarahasyopanishat, Ch. 5: rdmaman- 
trdndm kriapurascarano rdmacandro bhavata. | | : 

Priya means ‘own’ in the other passages too givenin PW. Thus, VS.1,31: dhdma néimdst 
priyam devdndm “ Thou art the gods’ own form and name ”’; tbid., 2, 6 : priyena dhadmnd priyam 
sada dstdz ‘Sit in thy own seat in thy own form”; priyd dhdmdmi and priyd pdthanei in 
VS. 21, 46 ff. mean ‘own abodes, own domains’; Sata. Br. 3, 4, 2, 5: te devd jushids tanith priydnt 
dhdmant sdrdham samavadadire “The gods took together portions from their own selves, 
from their own powers”; ibid., 10, 1, 3, 11: etad dhdsya priyam dhdma yad yavishtha ita “* This 
is indeed his own name, that of ‘ youngest’ ”; and ibid. 2,3, 4, 24 : dhutayo vd asya priyam dhama 
‘The oblations are indeed the own essence of him”; priyenaivainam dhdmnd samardhayatt 
sumsparsayati, pratyeti, etc.) “* With his own body (or form, or nature, etc.) he makes him 
thrive (covers him, ete.).”’ | | 

The word sva, which, like nitye, primarily means ‘own’, seems likewise to be used in the 
sense of priya in some passages. Instances of such usage are : 

2,5, 7: suigh sud! ya dha! yase krnutd'm rivig rivijam | 

_stomam yajitém ca’d dram vanémd rarimd’ vayqm || 
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the priest, for the sake of dear food, make ready the (human) 
priest ; may he then control the praise and sacrifice ; we have offered (oblations)’’. The sense 
of this verse is obscure and 1, 31, 3 where the words dhdyase, vanoshi and mantram occur, scarcely 
helps here. But sva seems to mean ‘ dear, beloved’ here ; compare the passages given above 
where Agni is called “ dear ’. Regarding svam dhdyah compare 10,112, 4: priyebhir yahi priydam 
énnam éecha and note the repetition of the word priya here similar to that of sva in the above 
verse. Compare also 1, 58,2: é! svém ddma poe ajdrah. . ataséshu tishthasi where too 


perhaps sva means * dear’. 
8, 31, 21: ddedishta vytrahal gopatir ga! 

antéh krshnd' n arushair dhd' mabhir gat | 

pra sting ta dis gmana rténa 

divas ca vised avrnod dpa svd'h 
‘The destroyer of Vrtra, the lord of cows, has given cows ; with his bright troops he penctrated 
into the dark ones. Bestowing riches rightly, he has opened all the dear doors.” To interpret 
the last pada as ‘he has opene .d all hisown doors’ hardly yields any sense; I therefore take sudh 
here as equivalent to priydh. Compare 1, 142, 6: pdvakd' sah puruspr’ ho dvd! ro devt'r oe yi yih, 
Wy kb 9: utd dvd'ra usatt'r vi srayanidm and 10, 70,2: vl grayadhvam . . . . usatt'r dud! rah 
where the doors are called ‘ much-beloved, dear’, The ‘dear ’ doorsare, evidently, those that 
give access to the chamber or other receptacle that contains wealth (compare, rdyo durak 
in 1,68, 10: of rdyd aurnod dirah purukshih); and the epithet ‘dear’ seems to be trans- 
ferred to the doors from the wealth which as we know is often described in the RV. as being 
‘dear’; compare 4, 41, 10 given above and the passages cited in connection therewith. 

10, 120, 8: ima’ bréhma brhdddivo vivakt- 
: tndraya Sishdm agriych svarsha'h | 
mahs gotrdsya kshayate svara'jo — 
‘divas ca vigud avrnod dpa svd'h || | 

“These mighty hymns Brhaddiva speaks out for Indra. He, the foremost, the winner of 
~ light, is the lord ofthe mighty and independent stone ; he has opened all the dear doors’, By 
the ‘mighty and independent stone’ is here meant the Vajra or thunderbolt of Indra with 
which he opens the doors of the receptacle containing riches and which is elsewhere called 
adri, parvata and aéman: compare 4, 22, 1: yé (sc. indrah) démdnam sdvasd bibhrad éi; 6, 22, 6: 
| manojiid svatavah pgrvatena | dceyutd cid ot lita’ svojo rugih; and 1, 51, 3: sacéna cid vimadd'- 








“May the beloved (Agni), 


— -yevaho vdsv dja! v ddrim vdvasdndsya naridyan. The epithet svardj 4, ‘independent,’ indicates 


_ perhaps that the Vajra is irresistible and overcomes all. 


ME in 3 8, », 1: anydvratam démdnusham dyajvanam ddevayum | 
fe dv svah sékhd dudhuvita pérvatah sughna! ya désyum pdrvatah | 

. “ May the is friend Parvata shake off him who follows another’s ordinance, who is not 
- human, who does not offer sacrifices, Who» is impious ; and may Parvata (shal 

Dasyu for swift death (2). ea a / eer 
| 3, 31, 10: sampasyamand amadann abhi soci 

| payal pratndsya, rétaso dighandh | 
| vi rodast atapad ghésha eshdm : 
ont. & até nishthdl m édadhur géshu vind! n | | 

" 6e 

: Seeing and milking the milk of the old one’s semen, nee (the Afgirases) gladdened the 


ie dear (Indra). Their shout warmed the two worlds ; they placed him the foremost in what 


. is. born (that 5 is, in the creation) ; they placed heroes amidst the kine (or, in the kine)”, I 

understand this verse as referring to the winning of the sun which also is one of the exploits of 

~ Indra i in ‘association with the Aigivases see Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, pp. 61 and 143. 
| The" old omm ‘Fetee,! ig grerse or t Heaven and his‘ ‘feed retah, is the sun ; compare 8, 6, 30% 
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Ad it pratwisya rétaso jyctish pasyants vdsardm : 1, 100, 3: divs nd ydsya rétaso duighandgh : 
5,17, 3: dios nd ydsye ritasd brhde checanty aredyah ; and 10, 87, 1: divas putra! ya si! rydya 
Saiusata, The second paddy therefore means, ‘making the sun appear’. In the first pada, 
the word seem has been interpreted by Geldner (Kommentar, p. 51), following Sayana, as 
svakiyam godhanan and the verb abhi amadan in. the sense of ‘rejoicing’ (Glossar : sich freuen 
fiber), Phe combination abhi mad is howe ver net with in another verse of the RY, namely, 
in 1,51, L abhi tytm meshtia purahiit.im rqmiyam in'dram g@'rbhir madata where it has the 
sense, not of ‘rejoicing’ but of * gladdening ’, I believe that this is the sense here also, and 
that amadann abhi seem means ‘ the y gladdened the dear (Indra),’ that is to say, that they 
praised him; compare 1, 62,5: gradnd angirobhir dasma vi var ushésd sit! ryena gobhir dndhah. 





Nard 


Compare also 1, 142, 4; 5, 5,35 8, 60,35 and 8, 98, 4 where the epithet priya is used of 
Indra. In the last pad, the expression ‘ they placed heroes in the kine (or, amidst the kine) ? 
is not very intelligible to me ; Oldenberg (RV. Nolen 1, p. 241) suggests that it means that 
‘they exerted themselves in such a way that the heroes were no more cut off from the posses- 
gion. of cows.’ 

AV. 6,83, 42 vihé sevt'm dhutin Jushans ménast sud! hd ménasd yad idim juhdmi| 
“Consume the dear oblation, enjoying with the mind, hail, as now I make oblation with the 
mind,” 

AV, 3, 19,3: nicath padyantém jdhare bhavantu 

ye nah suri nuaghat wmindm prianyd n | 

kshina’ ai brékmandmnttrdn in naydimi sut'n ahdm | - 
* Downward let therm fall, let them beeome inferior, who may fight against our liberal patron. 
With my incantation, I destroy the enemies ; [ raise those that are dear (to me).” Though 
the interpretation of sedan as ‘ (my) own people ’ is not unsuited here, the contrast between 
amitran and sein shows that the latter word has here the sense of ‘ those that are dear to me ; 
those whom I like s friends,’ : 

AV.7, 77,5: tapte wt gharmd nakshatu suthotd 

pri vdm adhvaryis caratu pdyasvdn | 

maidhor dugdhisydsvind tand! yd 

vitim patin piyasa usriydydh | | 
“The gharma is heated for you ; let the dear hotr approach ; let the adhvaryu, rich in milk, 
move forward. Eat ye, O Advins, of this milked sweet ; drink ye of this cow’s milk.” The 
word fandydh is obscure and [ have followed Lud wig here in translating it as ‘this’ Re- 
garding seahold, compare what has been said above under nityahotd. Compare also 7, 73, 2: 
ny & priyo minushah sidi hold nd! satya yo yijate vindate ca | aénitan médheo asvind upd, a 
vdm voce vid itheshu priyasedin where the expressions priyo hotd, asnitam madhvo aévind, and 
prayasvdn are parallel to svahold, madhor asvind vitam, and prayasvidn (for, this is the correct 
reading, found, as is noted by Whitne y in his Translation, in the Kauéika-Sttra and the 
Vaitina-Satra and also in Sayaya’s commentary, and not payasvdn) in the above verse, 

LO, 21,1: d'gnin nd sudvrktibhir hétdranm twa oynimahe | | 
yajii' ya stirndbarkishe vt vo madé sirdm pavaliisocisham vivakshase I 
"As Agni, we, with pleasingly-cut (hymns of praise), choose theo holy for the sacrifice where 
the darhis is spread—thee that art burning and that hast clear light.” Compare priyd tashtdni, 
pleasingly-cut, pleasingly-fashioned (limbs) in 10, 86, 5 and the verses 1, 130, 6; 5, 2, 11; 
5, 29, 15; 5, 73, 10; ete, which speak of hymns being ‘cut’ or ‘fashioned ’ into share. 
Concerning the refrain, vi vo made . . . . vivakshase, which is not here translated, see 
Oldenberg, RV. Noten I, p. 221 and the literature referred to therein, 
8, 32, 20,;: piba svédhainavdndm utd ype tigrye séed | | 
| ula! yim indra yaa téva || 
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mamemaanaendh 








ran oor — 
“Drink of these (Somas that are mixed) with pleasing milk : eae va is ees pes and 
that which is here, O Indra, are thine.”’ Svadhainavdnam eda a 2 eee nd : 
the reference is to the milk which . added to the une i ae pues , a ch . 
priya! anishata ga'vo maddya gh shoayah | sdmasal ken shan | ' ie : en iy 7 rea 
compare also 9, 32,5: abhigd vo antishata yd shit er wo priyim, 1,9 o D va main ag iny utd 
éindnti: dhendvah disum | sémam tndrdya pil tave; 9,9, 1: pars proya divds kavir vaydinst 
naptyor pith | suvdns yatr havikratuh. 
VS. 22, 19: thd dhe" tir hd svdddhrtih sud! ha | 
« Here steadiness ; here pleasing steadiness, hail.” | | 
In the above translations, I have assumed that the words svavr kt, svadhamava and 
svadhrti have really the word sva a8 a component, in which case priyaurkin, priyadhainava 
and priyadhrti are the best equivalents for them. I do not however feel certain that this 
assumption is correct ; or rather, I feel inclined to believe that the word sva is not really a 
component of these words at all. We know that in Sanskrit there exist a number of words 
beginning really with su- but having a variant form beginning with Sua. As examples of 
such, I may cite the following from PW—svagupla, svagrhitandman, svadha, svadhita, svadhite, 
svastha, svabrahmanyd, svabhadrd, svavdsint, and svardshtra (proper name of a people), svapura 
(name of a town), svabhimi (proper name), and svarenu (proper name) all which have also 
forms beginning with su- instead of sua-. The word sujana occurs in the form svajana mM Ind. 
Spr. (II), 6672, svajana-durjanayoh, and it is remarked in PW ‘nicht selten werden svajana 
und sujana mit einander verwechsclt. Similarly, the PW gives references to passages where 
the word svaprakdsa has the meaning ‘clear,’ that is, of suprakdsa. In the RV itself, we 
have the form svadhd, nectar, instead of sudhd and the form svayasastaram in 8, 60, 11 where 
the SV reads suyadastaram, I am inclined to think that the words svavrkti, svadhainava, and 
svadhiti also belong to this class and that they are but variants of the words swurkti, sudhainava 
and sudhrti. Of these latter, the word suvrkti occurs frequently in the RV. It is derived 
from the root rcin PW but I believe that it really comes from the root orj ‘to cut (compare the 
word vrkia-barhis) and that the meaning is ‘ well-cut, well-fashioned ’; see what has been said 
above under 10, 21, 1. I would therefore translate the passages 10, 21, 13 8, 32, 20; and 
VS. 22, 19 as follows: “As Agni, we with well-fashioned (hymns) choose thee hotr for the 
sacrifice, etc.” ; “ Drink of these Somas that aro well mixed with good milk, ete.” ; and 
“ Here steadiness ; here good steadiness, hail ! ” With regard tothe VS passage, the commen- 
tator Uvata, I may here observe, has paraphrased svadhrtt by sddhu-dhrti which seems to show 
that he too regarded it as a variant of sudhrit. 
- Wackernagel, in his Altindische Grammatik II, § 33b (p. 81), refers to the frequently- 
expressed opinion, the best exposition of which is by Zubaty in KZ, 31, p. 52ff., that su- in 
compounds has, in addition to itself, an ablaut form svq., and says that so far as the Vedic 
~ language (altindisch) is concerned, the examples adduced, namely, svadhd-sudha, svadhiti- 
-sudhiti, and svadhita-sudhtia are too few in number to justify such opinion being held with 
regard to it. The number of examples, however, is not, as he thinks, restricted to the three 
mentioned here ; for we have already met with two more examples above—svavrkti-suvrktt, 
- svayasastara-suyasastara and we shall meet with some more presently. And, secondly, the 
_ statement that * su- has in addition to itself an ablaut form sva- ‘in compounds’ gives but a 
partial and incorrect representation of the real fact, namely, that in Sanskrit, and in the 
Vedic language also, there occur a certain number of words beginning with su- that have got 
_ varlant forms beginning with sva- or alternatively, that there occur @ certain number of words 
gcc lage ee aie ean beginning with su-. This does not mean that 
the first word in all such compounds is in reality su and that the form beginning with sva- is a 
eo eo ae eee which the first word is really svu and in 
Whose case the form beginning with su- is a variant of such original form with eva-. Compare 
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ait. Up.2,7: asad vd idam agra dstt | tato vai sad ajdyata | tad dtmanan svayam akuruta | tasmdt 
tat sukriam ucyata ut; the word subrta here stands distinctly for svakrta and is thus a variant 
of it ; compare Saikara’s bh dshya thereon : sukrtam svayam-kartrucyate and Satkarénanda’s 
scholium, sukrtam suirthe ’yum soh prayoyah | svena samskrtavat svakrtam. Compare also Mund. 
Up. 1, 2, 1: esha vah panthah sukrtasya loke (Saikara: subrtasya svayam nirvartitasya karmano 
loke); ibid., 1,2,6: esha vah punyah sukrto brahmalokah and also ibid., 1, 2, 10: ndkasya 
prshthe te sukrte ’nubhitvd imam lokam hinataram vd visanti where too in all probability 
sukrtah==svakrtah : and Katha Up. 1,8,1: rlam pibantau sukrtasya loke chaydm pravishtau 
parame pardrdhe where Saikara has explained sukrtasya as svayan kytasya karmanah. It 
must therefore be understood that in the case of compounds that occur in two forms, one 
beginning with s- and the other with sva-, the real original form may be either the one 
beginning with su- or the one beginning with sva-. And asa corollary, it has also to be 
admitted that in the case of compounds that occur in one form only, either beginning with 
gu- or beginning with sva-, it is possible that such form beginning with su- or sva- may not be 
the real original form of the word at all, but only a variant of the real original form beginning 
with sva- or su- as the case may be. 

















In other words, when we meet with compounds beginning with su- or sva-, it is desirable to 
investigate first if such compound occurs in both forms or in one form only. In the latter 
ease, one should further find out which of the two words, su and sva, gives the better meaning 
for the compound in connection with the passage where it occurs and determine accordingly 
the original form of the word and its meaning and also whether the word occurs in the given 
passayve in its original form or in a variant form. The same thing has to be donc in the former 
ease also ; but if, as sometimes happens, both the words su and sva are found to give the 
better meaning, cach in its own context, one should postulate two original forms, beginning 
with su and sva respectively, and interpret the words accordingly : if, on the other hand, one 
only of the two words, su and sva, is found to give a good meaning (or the better meaning) 
in all the passages (where the compound occurs in either form), one should postulate one 
original form (beginning with su- or sva-as the case may be) and regard the other form (begin- 
ning with sea- or su- as the case may be)as a variant of it and interpret the passages ac cordingly. 

The bearing of the foregoing remarks may perhaps be better understood trom a considera- 
tion of some compounds beginning with sva-and su-. The words svakshatra-sukshatra both 
oceur in the RV.; and the originality of the form svakshatra is proved by the occurrence of the 
parallel word priyakshatra ; sce above. Ono has therefore to consider if the word sukshatra, 
in the passages where it occurs, gives a better meaning when one regards it as occurring in its 
original form and therefore interprets it as ‘having excellent dominion ’ (Sobhanam kshatram 
yasya) or when it is regarded as a variant of the word svakshatra and therefore interpreted as 
‘ whose is dominion’ (svam kshatram yasya), that is, ‘ruling over others ; sovereign.’ Consider- 
ing that the word sukshatra is used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods, and that 
in their case, the meaning ‘sovercign ; ruling over others’ is more appropriate and forceful 
than that of ‘having excellent dominion,’ I feel inclined to give preference to the latter of the 
above meanings and thus to regard sukshatra as a variant of tho original torm svakshatra, 
which, too, be itnoted, is used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods. On the other 
hand, in the case of the words suscandra-avascandra both occurring in the RV., I consider that 
the interpretation ‘ well-shining’ is, in every passage, to be preferred to that of ‘ shining of 
itself,’ ‘self-shining’; and I therefore regard svascandra in 1, 52,9, the only passage where it 
occurs, as equivalent to suscandra and as meaning ‘ well-shining’. As regards the words 
suhotr (RV )—svahotr (AV), the occurrence of the word nityahoty (see above) seems to show that 
the latter form (in AV. 7,77, 5) is original and should be interpreted in the samo way as nit- 
yahotr, while the juxtaposition of the word svadhvara in 8, 108, 12: yah suhdtd svadhvarah 

‘geems to show that here the interpretation “good hotr” gives the better meaning. I therefore 
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eo 
regard both words as being in their original forms. Of the pair suayasastard, aba of 
one’s self’ (RV)—suyasastara ‘ having much renown ’ (SV), it is obvious that the latter is the 
better meaning. 1 believe therefore that svuyasastara in the RV is a variant of suyasastara and 
means the same as that word, and likewise that the word svayitsas occurring frequently in the 
RV, isa variant of, and has the same meaning as, suyasas. Similarly, of the pair sugopa 
(having a good protector; 1 well-protected )—svagapa (protected by one’s self; self-protected), 
both occurring in the RV, the former meaning scems to be obv iously ie than the latter; 
and I therefore think it preferable to interpret suagopa in 10,31, 10, (the only passage where 
the word occurs): vydthir avyalhi'h krnuta sudgopé, as ‘well-pr sected” and to regard it as a 
variant of the word sugopa; while, of the pair suyuy (' well-yoked*) -suayug (‘ yoking itself ; 
yoked of its own self’) both occurring in the RV, it is equally obvious that the latter mean- 
ing suits the context better than the former, which is, when compared with it, a weal and 
colourless epithet. I therefore look upon the word suyuj (in the RV. passages w here it occurs) 








nae" 


as a variant of, and having the same meaning as, sva yuj. Compare the epithet manoyuj, 
which, like suyuj, is aa to hymns, horses, and chariots : and ecmpare specially 1, 121, 12: 
team indra naryo ue A tivo nr'n tishthd vd’ tasya suytjo vdhishthdn | ydinte hdvyd usind mandinam 
dé! d vrirahdnam pa’ryam tatabsha vd idram with 1, 51,10 tékshad yatta usand sdhasd sdho vi 
— rédast majymand badhate éévah | a’ td va'tasya nrmanomanoyija @ pi'ryamdnam avahann abhi 
Sravah and 5,31, 10 : vdtasya yubta’n su ylijus cid dévdn with 4,48, 4: cdhantu lui manoytjo yuk- 
td! so navaii'r ndvavd'yo. . . . where the word suyuj in the former pair of verses is obviously 
parallel to the word manzyuj in the latter pair thus indicating clearly that suyu) is equivalent 
to svayuj. Compare also the varse 8, 58,3: sugdighhirdsvath suw’td rdlhena désrdia imam srnutam 
— slekam ddreh with the verse 5, 75, 6: a’ vdm nara manoytjs sedsch prushitdpeacah | vdyo va- 
hantu pttoye sahd sumnébhir agvind and with the verse 1,119, 4: yuedm bhujyom bhuraminam 
—vtbhir gatdm svdy iyuktibhir nivéhantd pir’ bhya @ and note that the epithe ta suyug, manoyuj and 
_ svayubtiare parallelly applied to the bird-horses of the Asvins indicat ting that they express the 
game idea. The horses (birds) of Vayu (Vata) and of the Asvins yoke themselves to the chariot 
when their masters think © of setting forth in it, and are hence manoyujah as well as svayugah. 
This is not however the occasion for investigating exhaustively the nature and meaning 
- of all the Vedic compounds beginning with sva- and su-. Tho forcgoing observations will, I 
~ believe, have shown the neaeasity of such an n investigation ; ; and I therefore close this digression 


7 Sue return to our subject. 


is - Sva has the : sense of priya in the dexivative svadhd also which in the instrumental case, 
means not only ‘ according to one’s own nature or wont’ but also ‘willingly, with gladness, 
with Hesse , nach plone Gefallen, gern, aus eigener Lust (Grassmann), Neigung (Geldner, 
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Like nity and sua, the word. nija, $00). means primarily ‘own’; and ee these two words, 
a it too seems to have the meaning pri ya in the following passage: AV. 3, 5,2: mdyi kshatrdm 
 parnamane mayt | dhdrayatdd rayim |.ahdm rdshtrasydbhivargé nije bhi ydsam uttamah || “ In me 
_ maintain dominion, parna amulet, In me maintain wealth; may I, in the sphere of (my) 


oe . Ringdom, be beloved, “supreme = 


ree _ Jushta, like priya, originally means pleasing, agreeable, dear’ and like priya, has, 
ce soning, the meaning” ‘own’ in the following passages : : 


Bon 








a Sata. Br. 3, 4, 2, 5: te devd jushtds tanith priydni dhimani sirdham samaradadire | 
i ‘This passage, has already been cited. above _ (see P. 31) and explained as “The gods put 
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o another conception, these heres yoke themselves to “the saacts ier inet enives 


ion of setting forth in it in words ; they are hence also called vacoyujah They are 
ada or ees And evayigal, 
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together portions from their own selves, from their own powers’. Note the parallelism of 
the word jushidh with the word priydni that follows : 
1, 33, 2: tpéd ahim dhanaddé'm (pratitam 
jishidm nt syené vasatim patdmi | 
éndram namasy inn upamébhir arkatr 
yah stotr’ bhyo hivyo asti yd’man || 
‘I fly (for protection), like the hawk to its own nest, to the giver of wealth, the irresistible, 
adoring with the best chants Indra who in battle is to be invoked by his praisers 7 Jushid 
vasatih is here equivalent to své vasatth: compare 1, 25,4: para ht me vimanyavah patantt 
ndsydishiaye | vdyo na vasalt’r tpa; 9, 71, 6: Syend nd yonimsddanam . . . . eshati 
4,29,3: sraudyéd asya karnd vajayddhyat 
jushtdm dnu pra digsam manday (dhyai | 
adudershdns ra’ dhase tivishman 
ivan na indrah suttrthd’bhayam ca | 









“To quicken his years for hearing ; to make him find pleasure in (our) own direction ; may 
Indra the mighty, showering gifts, make for us good crossings and safety’. The expression 
‘¢4¢0 make him find pleasure in our own direction’, means, probably, ‘ to make him find pleasure 
with us, in our sacrifice ’; compare 8, 12, 17: ydd vd sakra pardu {tt samudré ddhi mindase | asm 
kam i suté rand sim indubhih. The ‘good crossings ’ desired are no doubt across evils, durié, 
and enemies, dvishah. Instead of pra disam, I read pradigam : see Oldenberg, Veda-forschung, 
p. 110. 
1, 182, 6: dvaviddham taugrydm apsv antar 

andrambhané timast praviddham | 

cdtasro ni'vo jdthalasya jishid 

id asvibhydm ishita’'h pdrayants || 


“The four own ships of Jathala impelled by the Aévins, bring over safely the son of Tugra 
who was abandoned in the midst of the waters and who was stuck in bottomless darkness *’. 
I take jathala here as a proper name : the person referred to is perhaps the same as the Jathara 
mentioned in 1, 112,17, in a hymn likewise addressed to the Asvins. The four ships that 
brought over Tugra’s son to safety are perhaps the same as the four birds that are said to have 
carried him in 8, 74,14: md’m catud'ra dsdvah sdvishthasya dravtindvah | surdthdso abhi 
priyo vakshan vdyo ma tiyryam. ; | 

Likowise, jushfa seems to have this meaning of ‘own’ in the formula amushmar 
vd jushiam prokshamt (nirvapdmi, ete.; see Concordance); the meaning seems to be “I 
sprinkle thee that art the own (portion) of such-and-such.”’ 

Similarly, the word vdma also, meaning primarily ‘dear, pleasing’, etc., seems to have 
the meaning ‘own’ in the following passages: 

10, 140, 3: d'rjo napaj jdtavedah susastibhir mindasva dhitibhir hitah | 

tvé tshah sim dadhur bhi’ rivarpasas citrétayo vdmajaiah || 

‘© () Jatavedas son of vigour, rejoice thou, beneficent, with the hymns containing fine praises. 
They put in you manifold nourishments, they whose help is wonderful, who are born of own 
golf”. Vdmajdidh here, like priyajdia in 8,71, 2 above, seems to be equivalent to svajdiah. 

T.S.1,5,1,1: devdsurdh samyatid dsan | te devd vijayam upayanto ’gnau vdmam vasu 
sam nyadadhata | idam uno bhavishyati | yadi no jeshyanttts | = 
“The gods and asuras prepared. to fight. The gods, setting out for the battle, deposited 
their own wealth with Agni (thinking), ‘this will be ours in case they vanquish us’ ”. 

Tait. Br. 1, 1, 2,8: yah purd bhadrah san pidptydn sydt | sa punarvasvor agnim 
ddadhtta | punar evainam vdmam vasdpivartate | bhadro bhavati | 

; Mare 3 


ae I beleive. *tis soe Ordinaryly connected that 
tog | tis hardly worth reading. When I came 
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ee ee iterally, splendid or glorious) is now worse 
eT ino been formerly prosperous (li 7 
. ee the fires in Punarvasu (nakshatra). (His) own glory (¢.e., wealth) will 

. . see pack to him and he will become glorious (prosperous)’’. Vdmam vasu here seems 
aga, | : 

a to be equivalent to svakiyam vast. 

In the case of these words also, priya, sva,jushia and vdma, [have to repeat the observa- 
tion made above with regard to nitya— namely, that in some passages, either of the meanings, 
ie ar’ and ‘own’, is suitable, and that, though in the translations given above, Ihave chosen 
in such instances what seemed to me the better of the two, acombination of the two meanings 
an perhaps better represent the idea which the poet had in his mind when he used these 


ords. | 

i The use of the word ntiya in the sense of ‘dear ’ (priya) is not confined to Vedic literature 
but is occasionally met with in later literature also. Thus, it is said in the Alahdbhérata 
(1,169, 14) of Ghatotkaca— 

anuraktas ca tan dstt pdndavdn sa Ghatotkacah | 

teshdim ca dayito nityam dimanttyo babhiva ha | 
“That Ghatotkaca loved the sons of Pandu and he was always dear to them, as dear as their 
own self”. Nityain dimanitya signifies, it seems to me, ‘dear ’ and the word dimanitya means 
therefore ‘ dear as the dimd or own self’ and not ‘im Selbst haftend, an’s Herz gewachsen ’ 
as suggested in the PW. (s.v.); for the word nitya has no connection with ‘haften’ or 
‘ wachsen.’ 

Similarly it is not unlikely that the word nitya at the end of some compounds (like 
aranya-nitya, dharma-nitya, tapo-nitya, satya-nitya, adhyaimaj ndna-nityatvam in Bh. Gttd 
(18, 11) has the signification ‘ dear’. In Bh. Gita , 13, 11 especially (adhydimajidnanityatvam 
— ttivajRdndrthadarsanam | etaj jndnam we proktam. . . .) the words efaj jiinam in the 

third pdda make it very probable that nitya here means ‘dear’, 
| (T'o be continued.) 


” 


MISCELLANEA. 
A CONTEMPORARY CONTEMPTUOUS endeavour to get and send you; but whon all 
_ GRITICISM OF MANUCCI’S ig done, I believe ’tis no better than Tom 
We STORIA DO MOGOR. Thum,’’1 
Gal age nubcone Letter Books of Thomas Pitt, In Mr. Ievine’s introduction to his monumental 


preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS, 22842- | edition of Manucci’s MS. ho states (p. xix) 
22850) appears a copy of a letter (No. 18 of MS. that Catrou, who pirated Manucci’s work, acm itted 
92844) from Pitt, then Governor of Fort St. George, that he obtained the MS. from M. Doslandes, a 

Madras, to Thomas Woolley, secretary to the | Pondicherry official, who had brought it to Europe 

--B. L. Co. in England, dated Fort St, George, 17 | in 1701 or 1702, 

October 1701. Woolley had evidently heard of 

- Manucci’s work and had asked for details, Pitt 

zepliedasfollows: 7 


Later, in his Note on Boureau-Deslandes Mr. 
Irvine shows (p. lxxxv) that Doslandes left Pondi- 
- ) 0. are , cherry in February and reached France in August 
In yours of the 4th of July concerning Senr. | 1701. 

_ Manuches history, ’tis true he liv’d many 
--years with Shallum [Shah ‘Alam] the Mogulls 
eldest Son, in which time without doubt was 
-. egpable of makeing. many observations, but 


Manucci’s MS. must have been scon and read by 
Europeans in Fort St. George before its transmission 
to France, andsome among their number must have 
had a higher opinion of its contents than Thom as 
Pitt, for otherwise his correspondent would not 
have troubled to enquire about it, 







first; he was in disgrace with our Govern- | © | 

1d ‘to drawn [sic] himselfe from it, his | In any case the extract is valuable ag it gives the 
me time agoe dedicated it to the | earliest notice of the Storia so far discovered. 

he copy of it in PortuguezI will’ | L, M. ANSTEY. 


_ I Pitt means that the work will be found to be of insignificant value. 


Fesrvary, 1927 | 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Mosvn AND irs Minoritins, by H.C, Lurt, 1925, 
London, Martin Hopkinson and Co., Ltd. 
This book gives an account of two journeys in 
the Near and Middle Bast made in 1908 and 1924, 


mako the singularly interesting peoples ” inhabiting 
the area round about Mosul “ better known to En- 
lish readers.” Mr, Luke has thoroughly succeeded 
in his object, us ho writes with tho pen of a ready 
writer, and the information ho supplies is that of a 
scholar well versed in his subjeet. To those whose 
work lies in India and who would learn something 


historically of the populations that have dwelt | 


in modern ‘Irigy, @¢., Mesopotamia, for eonturies 
under Moslem-Turkish rule, and have had in tho 
past so many deulings with India in one form or 
another, the book is an invaluable guido, 


It is lightly written, but it is never flippant, 
aud the staternents in it, historical and other, aro 
of extraordinary accuracy, It deals briefly with 
the way from Palestine to Mosul, the site ot 
Niniveh, and then with Mosul as it now is and 
as it has been in the past, The ontrancing stories 
of the religions of the region, chiefly minor varie 
ties of Clristianity-~Nosturians, Monophysites and 
equally interesting others,-—-of the poo plo of the 
Assyrian Mur Shinun, the youthful hereditary 
patriarch of au anciont suct, now stud ying ab Oxford, 
and of Prester Juhn, are all dealt with in a rapid 
but masterly manner. Then follows a most valuable 


chapter on tho Yozidis or dovilworshippers, part | 


of which has already appearod in this Journal 
(vol. LIV, pp. 9¢-08). And finally wo fre treated 
io dn illuminating summary of tho history of 
Baghdad and Palmyra (Tadmor) on the “return 
journey.” 

Personally, | have read this book from cover to cover 
with absorbing interest, and have found it, as an 
old student of the mattors with which it 1s concerned, 
not only informing, but accurately informing. . The 
one point which I should be inclmed to discuss 


‘ ; aha Lae ee ae ae Ye ay i 
with the author is the character he gives to Timur 


the Lame-—tho Tamerlano the Terrible of European 
scholarship. Hoe is evidently a bugbear to Mr. 
Luke, but whether he was really as bad as he 1s 
generally painted I have long doubted. 


was engaged-—an account which, let us hope, 
would have given the world a fair picture of him. 
He was a ruthless conqueror at times, no doubt, 
but he was also a highly cultivated man and a 


scholar, and it is this mixed character—half heredi- 


tary savage and half hereditary man of learning— 
w hich one would like to see developed and balanced. 


‘ato neta 








IPA ee 





iain citer emictitin neh catdani iene 


Bir Lucas. 
King’s untimely doath on 23th August 1025, has— 
deprived us of the account of Timur on which he | 








The story of the early Christian Church and its 
schisms, resulting in cleavages into Nestorians and 
Monophysites, with their further divisions into 
Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Gregorian Arme- 
nians and finally into Uniates—Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Assyrians—is told with admirable clearness. But 
IL cannot deal with then here, and will say no 
more than that the brief chapters containing the 
story are filled with a mass of facts, such as only 
& mature scholar could have put together in so 
concise a form, Passing on to the old and vexed 
question of Prester John, Mr. Luke discusses it 
with scholarly notices of many a great Oriental 
name and many a story of the East, and I would 
remark that the chapter on that old Will-o’-th’- 
Wisp of Tastern history should be of special 
interest to the St. Thomas Christians of South India 
and to tho students of their creed and its hi story. 

R. C. Tremere. 


Cen 


TNE SIDDHANTAS AND TuE INDIAN CALENDAR, by 
R. Sewn. Government of India, Calcutta, 1924, 
(Reprinted from the Epigraphica Indica.) 28X21 
cm.; pp. xvii, 609; £1-28.-6d, 

Lhe names of R. Schram, H. G. Jacobi, F. 
Kiclhorn and J. F. Fleet give a lustre to the subject 
of Indian Chronology, which is ordinarily considered 
a dull and difficult affair ; and the devotion of these — 
scholars to the task with which they burdened 
thomselvos, and their skill in unravelling the in- 
tricacies of this very technical subject earn our 
gratitude and admiration. But these scholars by 
no means exhausted the subject of Indian chronology, 
and they have been followed by others equally 
altruistic and equally deserving of our gratitude. 
Among this second generation, of scientific chronolo- 
gists thonames of R. Sewell and L. D.S. Pillai 1 are 
noteworthy, and their works now form our standard 
reference books on the subject. Mr. Sewell has al- 
ready published three quarto volumes and he hints at 
further fields to explore. The enormous labour and 
skill ontailed in his vast work compels our admiration. 

Lhe domand for special chronological tables for 
India arose from the sad discovery of numerous 
forgeries in ancient inscriptions, and in deeds produc- 


| edin the Law Courts of India; and the enormous 


labour involved in the preparation of these tables 
is due to the complicated system, or rather sets 
of systems, of calculating and recording dates in 
different parts of India and at different periods. 

The Hindu solar year is scientific in theory, but 
the neglect of precession has made it artificial; the 
use of a so-called luni-solar year introduces the 
problem of intercalation ; the use of a theoretical 
lunar day (the ttht) adds further complications; _ 
and these fundamental difficulties are greatly 


increased by the employment of various initial 











1 Other notable Indian chronologists are—T. Warren, 1825 ; J. Prinsep, 1834 ; J. B. Jervis, 1843; 


Sir A. Cunningham, 1883; 8. B. Dikshit, 1887, ete; FF. K, Ginzel, 1906. 


_ Muhammadan years from 
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times for the year, 
and further still by the practice of forming calendars 


by calculations based upon the teachings of different 
Siddhantas, pre-eminent among which are the 
Surya, Arya, Brahma and Siromani. | 

Schram and Jacobi provide us with what may be 
termed general results, while Messrs. Sewell and 
Pillai give us detailed tables according to the 
various systems in vogue. Schram reduces the 
date to Julian days, and for ordinary verification 
nis method is simple and effective, His original 
tables for India oceupy five pages only. Jacobi 
employs the acargana, oF sum of days from the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga, and. his general tables 
occupy some dozen pages. . Sewell gives for each 
year certain elements from which the details of the 
calendar can be calculated, and his tables fill three 
quarto volumes. Pillai now gives information for 
each day (in eight large volumes). He indeed 
states that any attempt to enable the historian or 
epigraphist to be his own computor of tithis and. 
nakshairas seems predestined to failure, and that 
the only solution is a day to day ephemeris. The 
draw-back to this plan is the size, number and, cost 
(£6-108.) of the volumes involved, and Schram’s 
or Jacobi’s few pages, or, Say; Ginzel’s two volumes 
(for all countries) may be preferred ; or, for India 
itself, the volumes of Mr. Sewell. 

‘Mr. Sewell’s present volume is the third of a 
 geries, consisting of (1)—The Indian Calendar, 
- 1896, which gives detailed information based upon 


the Sdrya Siddhanta for every year from A.D. 300 


‘to Ap. 1900, also a table of initial days of 
. A.B. 1 to A.H. 1245 (A.D. 
1900), Schram’s useful tables for eclipses of the 
Sun in India, and certain subsidiary tables; (2) 
Indian Chronography, 1912, which is an extension 
of the former volume with working examples ; 


- (3) the present volume which gives general tables 


based upon the Siddhanta Stromani (a.. 1100- 


4900), the First Arya Siddhanta ‘True system ’ 


(Ap, 900-1800) and ‘Mean system’ (a.D. 500- 
1400), Brahma Siddhanta “True system” (4.D. 
~ 600-1200) and © Mean system ”. (A.D. 600-1400) ; 


also tables relating to the cycle of Jupiter, and 
Fleet’s tables for finding the mean place of Saturn, 





- 2 Beeinnine or THE SoraB Yoar—‘ TRUE ? SySTEMS. 
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for the month and for the day: | together with many elucidatory notes and sub- 


Sidiary tables. 


_ The historian and epigraphist will probably be | 


more interested in the general tables, which give 
year by year the main eras, the Jovian Sathvatsara, — 
intercalated and suppressed months, the European | 
dates of the ‘peginnings of the solar and luni-solar 
years, etc. These generaltables occupy 330 pages, 
or rather more than half the volume. They are 
generally exactly the same for some seven columns, 
but differ occasionally in the record of the inter- 
calated months, and more often in the times of the 
commencement of the year. 


The following table (shown below) 2 illustrates the 
t ype of variation between the tables based upon the 
several Siddhantas.. Of the explanatory portion of 
the volume the student will find the preface of con- 
siderable interest, and he will find it profitable to 
work through the examples on pages 237 to 247, 


One special featuro of the present “volume is its 


_ supposed greater accuracy than former publications 


—“ since the figures are given with four decimal 


places instead as previously in whole numbers, and .° 


so give us planetary positions to a quarter of a 


second whether in ‘space or time.’ Mr. Sowell 


goes even farther than this, e.g., on page 56 we 


find a value 2° 8’ 18,828200553,” and there are 


many other similar examples. Accuracy to a 
hundred millionth of a second might delight certain 
astronomers if it were attainable! But in dealing 
with physical quantities it is a sound maxim to- 
keep the calculations to the same order of accuracy 
as the observations on which they are based ; and’ 
although it might be stated with justification that 
Hindu astronomy is not based upon observation, 
yet no useful object can be obtained by such 
artificial methods. There are misprints, and the 
volume used for review has the pages bound up 
in incorrect order; but such blemishos are diffi. 
cult to avoid in a technical work printed at a 

Government Press in India. | 
These may be termed the minor defects of an 
extremely valuable work. 
a G. BR. KAve. 





= | es ee ee ee ; 3 Differences, 
os i Arya, mo Brahma. Siromani. A—B B— 

Keli, = March, March. March. ; : hi, De 
4901 «2431077 2326446 = 2825777 10.4631 “00669 1099—1100 
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- STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDWARD! 48, C.S.1, CLV.O. 
By THE EDITORS 
Witir this number we publish a photograph of our + late colleague, Mr. §. M. Edwardes, 
and takethe opportunity of adding to the obituary notice in last month’s issue, a few lines 
sentus by an old friend of his and fellow official in the Indian Civil Service. He writes: “ I 
would draw attention to his amazing powers of work. When doing his very difficult Census of 
Bombay Town and Island in 1901, he managed to write the whole of the Rise of Bombay in 
his spare time It was published as one of the volumes of the Census, and was later re-issued in 
book form with illustrations. I would. also like to mention his specially valuable work in connec- 
tion with the Muharram. By putting astop to the tabué procession he brought to an end the 
regrettable disturbances that usually: accompanied that celebration in Bombay City.” 
LAND’S ANECDOTA SYRIAGA ON TH iB SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 
TRANSLATED From tut LATIN py Tru Revp. H. A OSTEN, S.J. 
[From Aneedota Syriaca. Collegil, edidit, explicanit J. P. N. Land, theologiae doctor. 
Tomus primus, Lugduni Batavorum, E. J. Brill, MCCCCLXII (sic for MDCCCLXII). ] 








Our document, a short history of the Syrians of the Malabar Coast, comes from the 
Leyden Academy Library, and was published by Land, not only for the style, but also for the 
sake of the names and of the eee asa specimen of the work done in this line by Indians, 
none of which had wet appeared. Cf. p. ix. 

The MS., numbered 1213, consists of two leaves of European paper, measuring 120 X 28° 30 
centimetres, written on both pages, and containing a “ Summary of the history ofthe Syrians 
on the Malabar Coast.” Written by Matthew, a Jacobite priest, it deals with the history of 
the Syrians from the time of the Apostle St. Thomas up to the beginning of the 18th century. 

Tho title of the Syriac MS. is : Al Gedes’e Dagedas’ Le Suriyoye U Tase Isahiin Deholén,# 
which means: OF what happened to the Syrians and their history.”’ 

Nestorian writing, resembling that of MS. No. 1212.) 9 Cf. p. 7. 

Fand did not publish the Syriac text of MS. 1213, for want of proper (Spb: Of. p. 179. 
In Plate B, No. 12, he gives a specimen of the writing by reproducing the title above. At 
pp. 123-127, we have a Latin translation of the text, which we translate into English below. 
I take if that the Latin translation is by Land, although his correcting some mistakes of 
spelling and translation at pp. 180-184 would make one conclude the contrary. But see 
his note about San Pablo at p. 184. 

The Syriac text contains about 120 lines, and from Land’s marginal references to vs. 11, 
21, ete., one must conclude that they aro verses. The date of the document must be 
carlier than 1737, since Mar Gabricl, who died in 1737, is mentioned as alive. 

At pp. 179-184 we find a number of notes by Land. Omitting a short initial discussion on 1 the 7 
peculiarities of the Syriac writing,we translate the remainder from the Latin as closely as 
possible, ia 





is is % “fe oi 
(Page 123, ) of the things which happened to the Syrians (on the Malabar Coast) and their 
history. (MS. vol., Lugd. Batav. Or. 1213.) | 
(vs. J.) In the year 521 of Our Lord Jesus Christ the lord Thomas? came into India and 
landed at Mailopur.? Here he preached the Gospel to many, whom he made his disciples 
and baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Next he set 
out and went to Malabar, where he arrived at Moljokare.4 He preached also to the people 
of this country and set up to the Lord an altar, for the service of which he added two Biveny 
ters. From there he went to Kutkajel,® where he built a church, as he also did at Irapeli,® 


ag pcp re ne a MARR 


nnn 

a The parts in Syriac type have been kindly transliterated for me by Mr. T. K. Joseph of Trivandrum. 
b Woyers’ Orientalium, T. 1. (Leyden, 1840, Ps 322 8q0- ), has a -carefal ‘description of Codex 1212. 
«Of. aca Anecdota 8 yriace, LpoLm +d, i 
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and Gukamaglam,’ and Nernam,§ and Tirdbokut.’ seg’ ue uae eo mea where 
he was pierced with a lance by unbelieving gentiles 3 aurie a . I oP _ od : De < ‘ ter his 
death India and Malabar was left without a preacher and leader, those excepted who had 
been made presbyters by the Apostle Thomas. - Oe 
Now, after 92 years, India and Malabar! was made a widow, deprived of priests and pres - 
byters (orbata sacerdotibus et presbyteris), (vs. 11) and there were only the faitht ul of both Sexes. 
However, at that time, there arose a magician, called Manikbos*r,) t one ol the infidels. He 
too came to Mailopur, where through his magical arts he performed many n Liracles, scandalized 
the leaders and chief ones of the faithful and drew them away from the true faut h ; an d there 
was no one to oppose himself to his orders. On this account the rest of the faithfal fled and 
found an asylum in Malabar. Seeing them, the brethren, the faithful of Mala bar, rejoiced 
with the greatest joy, and, according to the custom of the faithful, they beearne | bound to 
one another by the ties of affinity. (Page 124) Afterwards, however, when 160 truly 
Christian families!? had long been without presbyters and leaders, a dissension arose among 
them for what cause I know not ; that is, some of them renounce d the orthodox faith, and 
others didnot. Those who renounced the faith were 96 families!8«; on the other hand, those 
who retained the orthodox faith were 64 families. 
| (vs. 21.) At the same time, a vision appeared by night to the metropolitan of Edessa.14 
He arose in the morning and went to the Catholicus of the Hast,!® and told him of the vision 
whieh he had seen. When the Catholicus had heard it, he sent messengers to all the churches 
and monasteries and cities of the diocese and called the people to his presence. And when 
many flocks had met with their bishops and merchants,'® he related to them what the 
Bishop had seen, and they spoke together (¢ collocuti sunt).17 Then, one of them arose, to wit 
a merchant called Thomas of Jerusalem,!8 who answered, saying: “* Behold, [ have ere now 
heard a report about Malabar and India from foreign countrics and men.” The Catho- 
licus, hearing his answer, rose from his seat, went to him, embraced him lovingly, and thus 
addressed him : “I entreat thee, my very dear son, to go to Malabar, to visit. the inhabitants 
of the country, and to tell me what has befallen them.” Accordingly, that occasion offering, 
Thomas of Jerusalem set out for Malabar, and, coming to Moljomkare, he saw the Thomas 
Christians ; and they were mutually pleased, the Christians telling him about their affairs. 
(vs. 31.) Which when Thomas had heard, he gave them courage and exhorted them with 
kind words; and straightway he embarked and returned to his country. Back in his country, he 
went to the Catholicus and said to him : “Lo! Ihave seen with my cyes the Thomas Christians, 
and we spoke together and were mutually pleased. Ilett them hopeful and returned.” The 
 Catholicus, hearing these words, answeredthus: “AlthonghIam ready to lay down my life 
 forthem, Task you tobe pleased to tell me what those children of mine most wish me to do.” 
Then he stated to the Catholicus what the Malabar brethren desired. Therefore, not long 
after, yea in those very days, with the help of the adorable God and by order of the Catholicus of 
_ the East, Thomas of Jerusalem, the merchant, went forth again, and with him the Bishop who 
had seen the vision, and atthe same time presbyters and deacons, and also men and women, 
young men and maidens, from Jerusalem and Bagdad and Ninive,! and they entered a ship 
_ (Page 125) and left for Malabar, where they landed at Moljomkare in the year 3450f the Lord.?0 


(vs. 41.) The Malabars at once recognised them, and they came together for advice 


_ to the brethren who had arrived, which done, they went to S‘erkun,?! the king of the whole 








alabar, and presented him with gifts. And the king was pleased with them (the gifts 7), 
d to them : “ I shall give you whatever you ask of me.” Andhe gave them the land 
desired, a very long and very broad piece of ground; besides, he granted them all 
ours, which were written on copper-plates. Lo ! these plates are preserved among 
| Having received all this from the king, they returned to Moljomkare to 
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build a church and town, rece they - puilt éu rere in ae ae of Karamaklé tir?2 which they 
had received in gift from the king, and there they erected a town of 472 houses from east to 
west on both sides, and they d aly inhabited it. Now, in those days and subsequently 
Syrian Bathors*? used to come by order of the Catholicus of the East,24 and they took eare 
of the district of India and Malabar, (vs. 57) while the Syrians spread from that town. 


Again, in the year $23 Syrian Fathers came, the lord Sapor (Sapores) and the lord Pheroz 
(Pherozes),*5 and with them $3 baa! i’, a famous man. So, they came to the town of 
Kulam,°® went to the king S*akirbirt?? and asked for lands.28 The king gave them ag much 
land as they wished, So they too built a church and town in the country of Kulam. Next, 
alter those days,"" Syrian bishops and metropolitans came oftener (? rather often, saepius) 
by order of the Catholicus, who used to send them 

However, long afterwards, about the year 1500,39 the deceitful Franks (Pranct fraudu- 
lent) caine to this country of Malabar, and they too began to inhabit Malabar and India. 
At that time, Syrian Fathers came again, the lord Denh:o, and the lord Thomas, and the lord 
Jacob, and the lord Jahbalohs,3% and, according to ancient usage, they shepherded. Malabar 
and India. (os. #7.) Then, after those days, in the year 1580, came lord Abraham,3! a Syrian 
bishop. Wien hie liad come to Malabar, the ficree Franks were jealous of him, and they laid 
snares to lin and t ried { to kill him ; but with the help of Christ our Lord he was saved from 
their hands. Aceoimling dy. in faut and trembling, he could hardly carry on his office. For, 
in those days, the Wranks, enemics of Almighty God, began to lay snares on the roads where 
the Syrians walked, to seize them and put them to death. (Page 126.) After the death of the 
Syrian bishop lord Abraham, during 52 years no bishop came to Malabar. Then, by order 
of the Pope of Rome, a certain Frank bishop 3? came, who tried to reduce the Syrians to his 
power, but: the Syrians were against him. Then that rebel went to the king of Quqs:in,%% 
wnd gave him a preseut of thirty thousand double gold pieces,?4 and the king began to harass 
the Syrians in various ways. That vexatious king oppressed the Syrians during three years, 
(ws. 72) and after those persecutions the Syrians had no strength left them. Therefore, under 
coercion from the king, they submitted to the Frank bishop?4¢, The Franks now began to change 
the good customs of the Syrians, they forbade the marriages of presbyters and deacons and 
taught a new and abominable faith. When the Syrians had suffered this 52 years,35 Cod 
deimned to reveal the treachery of the ranks through Patriarch Ignatius,°* who came to 
Mailopur on his way to Malabar. As soon as this Syrian arrived at Mailopur, the Franks 
apprehended him, loaded him with chains and took him to Quys‘ in, where they drowned him 
in the waves of the sea. ‘The news of this spread through the whole ot Malabar by means 
of the Syrian deacons’? then living there. So, all the Syrians assembled at the church of 
Miitums:eri8 near Quystin, and all the Syrians swore that to the end of time they would not 
obey the Franks, nor those who sowed their seed? (vs. 82.) These words they put down 
in writing. Amen. Now, when the Syrians had thus separated from’ the Franks, and the 
strength of the Syrians had growa after a few years, the bishop of the Franks#? began to send 
presents of great value to the priests of the Syrians and to write to them letters secretly. 
Some of the Syrian priests stealthily accepted these gifts and went at night to the bishop of 
the Franks ; others refused them and would not go. When this had gone onfor some time, 
some of the priests were scandalized, and turnedagainstthe bishop; others, not at all; accord- 
ingly, a dissension arose among the Syrians, and there were two sides. The Franks overcame 
Syrians, because part of the Syrians had betaken themselves to the Franks and the 





the & 
Franks solicited the | king and nobles with presents to vex the Syrians. 

But at that timé came a faithful Amirol,# a just judge, the chief of the whple of India 
and Malabar, who extirpated all the Franks from Qugs’ in (Page 127 ) and from all the towns 
roundabout India. So did Josua exterminate the Canaaneans and the other nations. (vs. 91.) 
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com that time to this day joy was prepared for the side of a ae oe es side of 
the Franks sadness. The Syrians obey the Syrian Fathers, wae by on . ° Catholicus 
of the East,#4# came from Jerusalem and Nineve and ge an ame a ies r cp the 
Frank bishops, who come from Rome and. other provinces by orc er rom uv ie or . ome. 

Again, in the year 1705, by order of the Catholicus of the Hast, came lord Gabriel, 
Syrian Metropolitan, and he saw both sides, and that there ads EUny Syrians who had 
turned to the Franks, that they walked in all the abominable vevems of the Franks ana 
oblivious of the foundation and root of the Syrian priests, that the priests of the Syrians who 
had turned to the Franks did not, like their fathers the Syrian priests, take wives, but repre- 
hended just marriages in the priests of both sides, and that, therefore, from those days onward 
and in future, (vs. 101) all the Malabar Syrians would adhere to the Franks, who day and 
night were exerting themselves. Therefore, lord Gabriel, the Syrian Metropolitan, embraced 
neither the Syrians his kinsmen nor the Syrians who had followed the 7 anks, but remained 
so to say in the middle between them, in the hope of bringing back the S yrian followers of the 
Franks. On that account, very many Syrians of both sides came to him, and of those who 
adhere to the Franks forty-two. To-day, however, through the deceit and exertions of the 
Carmelites and Franciscans(?)4*, twenty churches have fallen away from him. 

But, illustrious and blessed masters ours,*® be pleased to learn that, provided the chief 
prefect 46 and blessed king of the whole of India and Malabar help this humble Syrian—the 
two sides will return to the Syrian fold and that the Franks will not for ever lord it in India. 

Handwriting of Matthew, the poor, humble, and vile eee Pricst 464 Amen.“ 

2h i: se se 


Notes by Land. 


(Page 179) About the Malabar Christians of St. Thomas see especially (Page 180) J.S. Aggse- 
mani’s Bibl. Or., vol. [V, pp. 25 sqg. and 435 sqq¢.; Cl. Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, 3rd 
edition, Edinburgh, 1812, p. 99 sqg.; Ch. Swanston, A Memoir of the Primitive Church of Mala- 
ydla, etc., in Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. Ul, London, Nov. 1834, and No. III, Febr. 1835 ; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde, Ba. V, Berlin, 1839, pp. G01 sqq., 945 sqq., where most of the things said by 
others are carefully collected. As for my remark (at p. 8 of this volume) that the Amster- 
dam Public Library has another copy of our volume, Thave found out that this was not 
very accurate : there are, however, rather long Syriac letters written by Bishop Thomas to 
Schaaf, of which Ishall speak by and by” I derived almost nothing for my purpose from 
Missions in South India, by the Rev. Joseph Mullens, London, 1854 (but printed at Calcutta). 

1 Vs.1sqg. In the year 52. Whish, Asiat. Journal, New Series, VI (in Swanston, UW, 177) says: 
“The Jews say St. Thomas arrived in India in s.p. 52, and themselves in the year 69.” 

®@ The lord Thomas. On Thomas, the Apostle of India, see chiefly Ritter’s discussion (op. cit.) after 

"Neander (Kirchenyesch, 1). Those who have written on this subject seom to have forgotten too much Pingo 

things: 1. That in the first centuries there was a tendency to assign to each of the Apostles of Jerusalem a 
special country, whereas it seems to be clear from Paul’s epistles that they wore loth to spread the Gospel 
beyond the limits of Judaism. 2. That Mesopotamia and Babylonia had long before been connected by trade 
with India. 3. That the name and story of Thomas of Jerusalem could easily be confused by the Malabars with 
the story of the Apostle, But this is not the place for a fuller discussion of the Thomas legends. 

$  Mailapuram. In the MS.¢ with pétoh-,d with the lower dot (long ‘ecog). After this, the same 
word is written ‘Mailopi’ with zéqoph. Lacroze (in Assom., op. cit,, 449): Meliapora ; Buchanan (og. c2t.); 
_ Melapoor ; Swanston, II. 172: Mailépar. However, Thomas is said to have come from the islands of Dios- 

 eoris [Sokotra] to Cranganor, next to have gone finally to Meliapor (Assem., 435, Buchanan, Swanston). 

4  Moljokare. No vowel-points here; but at vss. 30 and 40 the vowels o-o-a are added. Lacroze: 
_ Mavelicare ; Buchanan, 106: Mavelycar ; Mullens, 129 : Mavelikurray (¢.c., Mavelicarre). 


ve 


"a Dr. Mingane’s translation of this and of the letter of Bp. Thomas (f. n. 6 below) is given in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 10, No. 2, July 1926.—T. K. J.] 
_ b Where Land does so, doesnot appear, though I 





have searched his four volumes of Anecdola Syriaca. 
@ Vave. ’ 
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6 Kulvajel. Vowels shown: d-a-e. Lacroze: Calicut, a well-known town, the name of which is 
seen ty be composed of the same clerments as KuTkajel. 

6 fraPeli. Vowels shown : é-a-e-<. Buchanan, 125: Verapoli; Lacroze : Ignapeli. 

7 Guituma@lan. Vowels shown : u-a-aa, The Mangalan of Lacroze ? 

& (Page 181.) Nernan. Vowels: e-a. Lacroze: Naranam ; Swanston, If. 174, note : Neranam. 

9 Dirtbokul’. Vowels é-it-o-u. The Tecancute of Lacroze ? Possibly, rather, Travancore (Swanston : 
Travancdr) ? 

10 JMalabar. In the MS. everywhere Militar. 

11 Vs, 11 sqy. DMan?Kbosy. Vowels: a-é-o. Others too speak of a persecution by the Brahmans 
and of a flight to the Malabar Coast. So, do not think of a Manichean. 

12) Druly Christian families. Baittéye ; perhaps we should understand communities or churches. 

13 Renounced the orthodox faith. 1t seems therefore that Gnosticism or Manicheism or even Arianism 
crept in from Babylonia. 

Moos. 2h sqq The metropolitan of Edessa. I hardly believe this, because the Edessan writers say 
nothing of it. Vor want of a name, they seem to have dragged in the name of the famous Edessa. Others 
have nothing about the dream. 

16 Wo the Catholicus of the Bast. He ruled over Babylonia, Assyria, and the Christians subject to the 
Sassanians, and was said to have derived his dignity from the Apostle Thomas. Others (Swanston, II. 176) 
speak of Mustathius, Bishop of Antioch. 

16 And their merchants. A picture of the Syro-Malabar community, which, besides clergy and merchants, 
poople skilled inimany things, comprised mostly husbandmen, and fishermen. Isay Syro-Malabar, not as if 
it was chiefly composed of Syrians, but because it was imbued with Syrian Christianity : for it is certain that 
in that church a very large wumbor of natives was mixed up with a few born in Babylonia and other countries. 

17 And they spoke together. We should even write : his very words. 

18° Thomas of Jerusalem. The ‘Thomas Cana’ of the Portuguese (Lacroze in Assem., op. Cit., 
p. 442 sqq.); ‘Cama’ (Swanston, Zoc. laud.) seorns to be a misprint. Wrede (Asiatic Researches, VII) has 
‘Thome Cannaneo,’ which he seems to have taken from other Portuguese writers; from this there is but a 
Klop to * Cannmanwum ? (* Cananwum’ in Asseman. 27, quoting Basnage and Semedo), which may be 
compared with our ‘of Jerusalem’. There is no question at all of Thomas, Manes’ disciple (Assem, 28 sq. 
wid Mlugel’s Mani, x. Lehre us. Svhviften, otc., Leipzig, 1862, 174 n. 62), though it is maintained that 
Manos himself wrote to the Indians @ (Pihrist al-‘oldm in Fligel, 73). Our Thomas 
in calod Armenian and Arian (Swanston, 176). Iclo not know on what authority, unless perhaps Ayvmanidyo and 
elyiyano ba corruptions for &rdlembyo. Surely, the Catholicus of the Hast did not send an Arian to India. 

19 es. OL wqy. from Jerusalem and Bagdad, und Ninive. Thatis from all the Aramean countrieg. 

“00 fu the year 345 of the Lord. “The native historians, however, from their own (Page 182) annals and 
traditions recount Uiat, upto the year of Our Lord 245, after the first propagation of Christianity by St. 
Thomas, there were no foreign bishops or priests umongst the Christians of India, and that they had buta few 
ices of worship, built after the formof Hindu pagodas of the country, till Mar Thomas, by the direction of 
Mustathius, bishop of Antioch, assumed charge of their Church, and introduced amongst them several bishops 
ancl privsts, as also many Christians, ren, women, uid children, from foreign countries.” (Swanston, IT, 176.) 

41 wy, dl agg. Seerkun. The vowels shown are: c-i Swanston (IL. (81) und Lacroze: Sharen 
Permaul (re, Permal or Perumal). 

22) Kudramakltir, One vovel 4, at the end. Lacroze (in Assem. IV, 449) : Caramalur. 

23) Syrian Lathers, Yirst they belonged to the Catholic faith; later, after the Eastern Syrians had 
embraced Nestorius’ tenets, they became, as they are commonly called, Nestorians. However, the Metro- 
politan who ruled at the beginning of this century, condemned both Nestorius and Chalcedon in the profes- 
sion of faith which he presonted to the English (Buchanan, 117). Only a Monophysite could have done so. 

24 Catholicus of the Hast. This title is assumed both by the Jacobite Maphrian (ef. Assem., B.O. II, 
in his discussion on the Monophysites) and by the Nestorian Catholicus (id., IV. 620). bie oa 

25 us. Blagg. The lord Sapor and the lord Pheroz. They are called S-abdr and. Pirtt-, without vowel points. 
These aro Persiannames. Some say that Saul and Ambrose were sent by the Nestorian Patriarch, and were 
brought fron Babylon to Quilon by one Job, a merchant, in the year 825 (Swanston, 178) ; others speak with 
our author of Sapor and Peroz (or Pheroz); but, to my knowledge, they are wrong in shifting the date to 
the yoar 922 (Assem, 442), Our author gives the year 823. The Job of other writers soems to be Sébarjes-dc, 
26 Kulam, Only the vowel dis marked. Coulan or Quilon is the common spelling. 
a7 S-akirbirti, Vowels shown: a, and the second and third ¢. The King’s name is not given by other writers. 
23 And asked for lands. Add :where they might build a church and found a city for themselves. 

29 A fier those days. Better: after tho days of those. ne 
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« ‘Three words in Arabie type are omitted here by me—H.Hi, 
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30 About the year 1500, the deceitful Pranks. The name of the Franks was familiar to the Syrians 
at the time of the Crusades. Barhebraeus also uses it for ‘ Europeans . Here it applies te the Portuguese ; 
who in 1498 eame to India under Vasco da Gama. Yor their history see J. de pian pe ivenite, 1562, and 
often republished). Calling them deceitful (snie) was already an old cuter: (Cf. pp. G, 82, $7.) Bioes other 
hand, aboui the year of the world 6121, a certain Athanasius is called in Theophancs KaAKOUPYOS TY Tey Supa 
gudori; KaKoupyld, and the factis that,long before, the Syrians had been held in contempt by the Romans, 

31 us. G1 09. Abraham. Assemani tells us, however, (B.0., IV. 447) that, as early as 1578, (Page 188) 
at the third Synod of Goa, he had condemned the Nestorians. Although he had formally acknowledged 
the Pope of Rome and had even been created by him Archbishop of Angamale, the Portuguese laid snares 
to him (Swanston, IT. 184). . 

82 A certain Frank Bishop. Aleixo de Menezes, who in 1599 held the Synod of Diamper, where he 
burned the books of the Syrians, and ordered to change their rites and customs and even their doctrine. 

38 Quqsin. With 2-4.@ Commonly Cochin. 

34 Double gold pieces. In Spanish : ‘doblones de oro.’ 

35 ws. 71 sqgqg.—52 years. J.e., from 1601 to 1653 (Assem., B.O., IV. 447). 

86 Ignatius. This is also the name given him in the Malabar documents seen by Swanston (189) ; 
others, he says, call him ‘ Attila’. Assemani (Zoc. Zaud.) calls him ‘Ahatalla.’ It is the same name as we saw 
already above (ad Libr. Chal. p. 538v), where add: ‘“‘the slave Aithales ” from the jurisconsult Scaevola 
T. 24. D. de lege Corn. de falsis 48:10. According to Assemani, “the Nestorians had heard that Bishop 
A., whorn they had asked for from their Patriarch, had died while kept in prison by the Portuguese.” Swans- 
ton (p. 190) writes : ‘‘ The fate of Mar Ignatius was never known,” etc. 

37° By means of the Syrian deacons. Menezes had deposed all the native priests and bishops. 

38 Matums-er?. Vowels: d-i-e-2. Swanston (189 sq.): Alanghdit; Assem. (loc. Jaud.): Making 
a conspiracy at Matanger, Rapolin, and | Mangate, they proclaimed as Bishop the Archdeacon Thomas de 
Campo and had him consecrated by twelve priests.” 

39 Nor those who sowed their seed. Correct : nor their children. 

40 us, 81 sgq. 4 Bishop of the Franks. Francisco Roz, of the Society of Jesus. Here, for ‘ Bishop ’ 
we have the word bispe, which is the Portuguese word ‘Bispo’. ‘he pronunciation with the 
letter ,b unless it be Portuguese also, may have come from the Sanserit vigpa, ‘lord. 

41 Amirol. Vowels: a-0. Not the Spanishword ‘almirante,’ but the Dutch word ‘amiraal.’ There is 
question of the Dutch Captain Ryklof van Goens, who took Cochin in 1663. Cf. Ph. Baldaeus, Beschrijving der 
Indische kusten Malabar ende Choromandel, Amsterdam, 1672, p. 120, and Valentijn, Oud en Nicuw Oostindién, 
IV. 308. The Indians of Batavia in their historical poems also apply wrongly the title ‘amiraal’ to other 
captains of those times. 

42 vs, 91 sqg. Gabriel. Assemani (loc. laud.) says that Gabriol, Metropolitan of Adorbigana, 
went to that country ; see (2b4d., p. 299 sq.) his profession of faith in favour of the Roman Church ; he shuffled 
off this mortal coil (larvam exuit), as Assemani puts it, in 1716. 

43 (Page 184.) Forty-two. Correct : forty-two churches. 

44 Of the Franciscans? Vade Sampdlu. No doubt ‘San Pablo ’, te, St. Paulis meant; but I had 
not discovered whether the Franciseans or the Dominicans, or, perhaps, the Jesuits had a St. Pauls 
Church at Goa. At Rome, as far as I know, only the Benedictines and Cisterciang have a church dedicated 
to St. Paul ; but neither help our case. However, afterwards, I learned who they were from a codex in the 
Royal Acacemy (which see under No. 8 in Weyers’ Catalogue lately printed by de Jong), J. H. Schaaf ex- 
plaining the name Saint-Paulites by ‘ Jesuits’ in his letter of April 12, 1732, p. 14. (Land addy in Aneedota 
Syriaca, 1. 19 : “ Nowadays, in Italy, the Jesuits are still called ‘ Paolotti? ”’ .) | 

_ 45 Masters ours. He addresses the XVII Directors of the Dutch India Company. Already before 
1729 he seems to have sent toCharles Schaaf a petition of the kind, addressed to them : for Schaaf, in his 
last letter of that year, tells the Bishop not to send copies of Malabar books, our 
them ; however, a copy of a Malabar book was added to our document. 
> AG Prefect. Kumadiir : Portuguese: ‘Commodore’; Dutch : ‘Commandeur *, the title of the prefect of 
. Cochin, : 7 . : | 
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DHARAVARSHA PARMARA OF ABU AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS. 
By R. R. HALDER. 

DHARAVARSHA was a famous ruler among the Parmaras of Abu. 


aA ® 


He is popularly known 
in Rajputand as ‘ Dhar Parm4ya’. 


The word Parmara denotes the name of the family and is 
derived, as has been supposed, from the name of the man, who arose from the altar of the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtha on Mount Abt, and was considered by the latter as one who would 
take delight only in killing his enemies, and was thus named.! 

Dharavarsha was a son of Yasddhavala, who was a feudatory of the Solanki ruler Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat. When Kumarapala waged war against Mallikarjuna of northern Kauikana, 
Dharavarsha led his forces and greatly contributed towards victory. In the Tdju’l-Ma’asir, 
we find that Dharavarsha and Rai Karan were the two commanders of the Hindu army, 
which had collected at the foot of Mount Abt, when, in the middle of the month of Safar 
A.W. 593 (January, A.D. 1197), the world-conquering Khusri [Quibu’ddin I-bak] turned his 
face towards the annihilation of the Rai of Naharwila (Anhilvada)?. Though the Hindus 
were defeated in this battle, nevertheless, in a previous one fought against ShihAbu’ddin 
Ghiri at that place in the A.H. 574 (A.D. 1178), they had won victory. ‘ Tod asserts 
that if was at this very place [Nadole®] that ‘Mahmid’s arms were disgraced, the invader 
wounded and forced to relinquish his enterprise’ ”’.* It is also clearly written in the description 
of the battle with Quibu’ddin I-bak that “the Musalmans did not dare to attack them [the 
Hindus] in that strong position, especially as in that very place Sulién Muhammad SAm 
[Shihabu’ddia] Ghiri had been wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on 
another action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the commander’’.® | 

Dharavarsha was the contemporary of the four Solanki rulers of Gujarat, namely, 
Kumarapila, Ajaipila, Milardja Il and Bhimdéva II. After the accession of Bhimdéva II., 
many of his ministers and chicls threw off his yoke, and became independent. DharAvarsha | 
was among them, but, when the Yadava king Siighana’ of Deccan and Sultan Shamsu’ddin 
Altamsh of Delhi attacked Gujarat, he prepared to render help to the king of Gujarat along 
with other kings of Maérwar.8 

Dharivarsha was also very brave and extraordinarily fond of hunting expeditions. In 
the Pitanériyana inscription? of Samvat 1344 (4.p. 1287), itis mentioned that he could kill 
three buffaloes with one arrow. In support of this statement, we can still see on the margin 
of a big kuwuda (reservoir), called Mandakini, outside the temple of Achalésvara on Mount 
Abd, an image of Dharavarsha with bow in hand, drawn at three life-size stone buffaloes, 
standing in its front with a hole right across their bodies. =, 

Up to the present, one copper plate and 14 stone inscriptions of the time of Dharavarsha 
have been discovered by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar H. Ojha, curator of the Rajputana 
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1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. VIII, p. 210, vorse 32. 2 Eliot’s History of India, vol. LL, pp. 229-30. 
3 It was-not, however, NAdole but KAyadra, a village at the foot of Mt. Abu. Kayadrfis also called 
Kasahradn [Bp. Ind., vol. IX, p. 77, .verse 36], which is wrongly identified by Prof. Bithler, see p. 73, 
ibid., and also Hp. Ind,, vol. I, p. 229. See also Zp. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 206, n. 2. : 
4° “Raverty’s 7ubukd!-t-Nasrri, p. 522 n. | Pee, | | 
5 See note 2 above. In Pabukd!-t-Nasiri [H.H.I., p. 294], Shih4buddin’s defeat is mentioned. 
© wea yaioeaene TATEy: Ta Ta: | | 
are VATE TET UST SPT SAT || | - 
| Some$var’s Kirtikaumudi, canto 2, verse 61. 
7 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, pt. H, p. 5265. ee eee i 7 
8 Hantramidamardana of Jayasivbhastri, p. 11. Init the Sultan is called ‘ Mlechchharaja ', ‘ Mila- | 
chhrikara,’ ot¢. The latter is a changed form of Amir-i-shikara, an office assigned to bis slave Altamsh 
by Quibu’ddin I-bak [note 4 above, p. 603]. ee ‘ 
9 omarriaed Gaara a Freie Hearse | | - 
—— | verse 15 (From original impression). 
The Rajputana Museum Report, 1909-10, p. 9. ™ | . 
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Museum, Ajmer. The earliest is dated Samhvat 1220 (A.D. 1163) and the latest Sathvat 
1276 (A.D. 1219), engraved on a marble pillar on the bank of a tank at a little distance from 
the village Makaval in Sirohi State. From these, it is evident that Dharavarsha ruled at 
least for a period of fifty-six years. | 
He was succeeded by his son SOmasimha,, who is said to have inherited bravery from 
his father and learning from his uncle Prahlidana, younger brother of Dharavarsha.! I¢ 
was this Prahladana, who was sent by Dharavarsha to the help of the Gurjara king Ajaipala, 
(and not Bhim déva II. 11), as shown in my former article,!2 when the latter was attacked by 
Samantasimha of Mewar. | 7 
This long reign of Dharavarsha gives rise to a fact, which proves the story narrated in 
Forbes’s Résmdlé relating to the rule of Jaitst Pamar at Abi, the marriage of his daughter 
Ichchhani with Prithviraja, and the fight between Bhimdéva I of Gujarat and Sémésvara, to 
be utterly baseless. It will not be uninteresting to give here a summary of the story as given 
in the above book. It runs as follows :-— 
“ Ajaipala’s younger brother, Bhimdéva II, called also ‘Bholo ’, ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1179 and reigned thirty-six years. In these times, Raji Bholo Bhim Déva was 
the ornament of Anhilpoor in Gtijar-land. He was like the deep ocean in power; he led an 
invincible four-limbed army ; the three Léks sought the protection of the Chaluk Rae ; he 
possessed. ships that sailed to Sindh ; his military posts were in the land of Dhara. | 
“ Jaitshee Parmar at this time ruled at Abu. He has a son named Salakh and a daughter, 
Ichhani Kumari, who was very beautiful and praised by every one. Bhim-Déva formed 
the design of marrying her. His dreams were full of visions of Ichhani. He sent Umar 
Singh [a servant of his] to Abu to demand the hand of the Parmar princess, but she was 
already betrothed to the son of the Chohan. 
“The ambassador [said] ‘O! Mountain-lord, Bholo Veer, the Chaluk, having heard of 





Ichhani, forgets her not ; he demands that you betroth her to him; if you give her to the 


Chohin [Prithvirdja] he will cast you from the battlements of Abugarh’. Jaitshee also — 
spoke, ‘In the land of Maru there are nine millions of good warriors ; cighteen royal seats 
belong to Abu-garh. It is well to maintain my royalty or else to die’. With this answer he 
dismissed the ministers of Bhim. Writing a letter with his own hand, he sent to hasten the 
marriage of Ichhani with the son of Somesvara. 

“When Bholo Bhim heard of these occurrences, it was as if some one had struck him 
on the face. He sont for his ministers and bade them instantly prepare ; ‘Who is this that 
lays hold on the sleeping lion’, [said he]. From Pattan he sent orders in all (lirections—to 
Kutch and to Soreth. A vast army assembled from. all sides. Bholo Bhim arrived at Abu 
and pitched his tents. He surrounded the fort on all sides. The armies of the Parmar and 
the Chalik joined battle ; for many days the contest raged ; Salakh and Jait at length gave 
back; but fighting as they retired, they reddened the earth with blood. Bhim pressed 
on; he beheld Achales'var ; the Parm4rs fled to Maru-land, they left the fort to the Chalak ; 
he ascended triumphantly to the summit of Abu. ° 

“Then the Chohan was attacked. [Inthe heartof Bhim], Somesvar of Simbhur rankled. 


‘Now will I take his land, the enemy crushing ; I will make a rule under one umbrella’. 


we Pas MO grrrtgatsa sat ateiae seat a: | 


‘ From hither and thither the army collected as a river fed by dependant streams. The good 
oe ‘Warriors geemed full of joy, smiling as at sunset smiles the ocean ; they were cager to fight 
| in company with their sovereign, as a wile is eager to burn in company with her lord. : 
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ae ak id ie se : Ep. Ind., vol. VITI, p. 211. 
/M. Bp.Tind, vol. VILL p.202, 18 Ind. Ant, vol. LITT, pp. 100-2 
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“When the troops arrived in Someévar’s territories, the inhabitants left their houses and 
fled. The country was plundered. The armies joined battle,—Sém, desirous of fight, and 
Bhim, that never turned back in war. The drums sounded, swords began to rattle ;for three 
hours arrows and other missiles rained upon Kun [the Chohan]; at last, Bhim’s force fled. 
Somesvar Choh4n and Bhim fought a terrible fight. Many on both sides were wounded yet 
no one left the field or fled. Somesvar himself rushed on. The field of battle seemed like 
@ dark and stormy night in the rains when a conflagration rages in the mountains. 
Somesvar Choh4n fell in this field, hacked to pieces. | 

Raja Prithviraji heard of the battle ; he recalled the remains of his army. He deter- 
mined on taking revenge for his father. He vowed a vow that he would wear no turban. 
He prepared an army to execute his purpose of revenge, but determined first to take his seat 
on the throne, and then to go to the war. In the prescribed manner, at Nigumbodh, 
where Yudhishthira received initiary rites, Prithvirdja’s royal unction was performed. The 
women sung their solemn hymns. The cry of ‘Conquer! Conquer! Prithviraja ’ sounded. 
It seemed as if Indra were assuming the throne of the celestial city. The dress of Ichhani 
was tied in a knot with his; they shone like the King of Heaven and his spouse. Great. 
joy reigned. | 

“In the heart of Prithviraji, Bhim continually rankled ; his rage was like fire, not to — 
be extinguished but by the death of his foe. At sunrise the warriors assembled. Prithviraja 
thus addressed them all : ‘To take revenge for Somesh, let us prepare an army and fight with 
the Gdjar, king of men. Let us dig up Chaluk from the roots’. | 

‘The Chohén summoned his troops ; at the appointed hour the drum sounded. He led 
the troops outside the city. Troops arrived at SAmbhur from all sides. War music roared. 
Prithviraja advanced to destroy the houses of Gujarat. Evening came on; they pitched 
their tents on the ground on which they stood. Kun was near the Rajé; Jait and Salakh, the 
chiefs of Abu. When one watch of the night remained, they determined to follow the chase. 
[They looked for omens.] | | 

“The sun arose. Prithviréja said ‘It is needless to look for omens—the day of battle 
is the day of pleasure to the warrior’. [The army] advanced to destroy the land of Pattan. 
Sixty-four thousand were they in number. Prithviraja gave the royal umbrella to Kun, his 
kinsman. 7 | se 

“ Hearing that the valiant warrior had arrived near Pattan to take revenge for his father, | 
Bhim raged like a snake. The two armies arrived within sight of each other, balls began to 
fly from the tubes; fire arrows flew into the air. On one side Kun Choh4n, on, the other Sérang 
Makwana fought like lions. Warlike men attained in a moment the place, which with painful 
labour, the devotee attains. At length the Chaluls ieee took to flight. The Sémbhur 
Raja struck at Bhim. Bhim Déva, seated in a celestial chariot, took the road to the city of 
the Soors. ‘Thus Prithviraj took revenge for his father 18 | a i oa 
It is needless to dilate upon the whole story. It will suffice to consider only a few points 
. en to now, several inscriptions of Sémésvara have been discovered of which the latest!4 
is dated ¢. 1234 (A.D. 1177) and was found at Amvaldéi in the seiner ae district of Mew4r. 
Similarly, among the several inscriptions of Prithviraja, the earliest! isdated s. 1236 (a.p. 
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i7eyand was foond at Lohariin the same district. From these, we may infer that the death 
of Sémésvara and accession of his son Prithviraj& took place between Samvats 1234 and 1236 
(A.D. 1177 and 117 9). Wealso know that Bhimdéva II. of Gujarat ascended the throne in s. 1235 
or 1179 4.D.18 That isto say that the death of Somésvara had occurred before Bhimdéva came 
to the throne. Hence, we cannot believe that Bhimdéva fought a battle with Sdmésvara, 
So, also a battle between Prithviraja and Bhimdéva wag not possible, as the former had no 
such cause for it as is described in the story. Next, we see that Dh4ardvarsha ruled from 
Sathvat 1220 to 1276 (A.D. 1163 to 1219). Consequently it was impossible for any other 
ruler to rule at Abd during the period of his reign. Thus, it naturally follows that the story 
about Jaitst Pamar’s rule at Aba and the marriage of Prithviraja (A.D. 1179-92) with his 
daughter Ichhani is fictitious. The names Jaitsht, Salakh, and Ichhani seem to be purely 
imaginary, 
~ Hence, judging from the accounts of the story as well as from the period of Dharavarsha’s 
rule, we cannot but conclude that the whole of the story is a myth. 

This story is in all probability based on Prithvirdja-Rasd, which is composed of many 
such fabrications of the bards at a period much later than that of Prithviraja III, the hero 
of the book. They will be dealt with in my next paper. 
ears Three Inscriptions of Dhdrdvarsha. 


~ ‘These inscriptions are now preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, and are import- 
ant only for their dates, which have a bearing on the subject of this article. The surface of the 
inscriptions is broken at many places and, consequently, many letters are indistinct. The 
characters are Nagari of the thirteenth century A.D. Their text is a mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular, and is full of mistakes. = 
Inscription No. 1 contains fourteen lines of writing, of which lines 7 and 14 are indistinct. 
Lines 1-6 record that on Saturday, the 15th day of the bright half of Jiyéshtha, s. 1220 (A.D. 
1168), Mahrajadhiraja Mahamandalésvara, the illustrious Dharavarshadéva, granted a sdsana 
probably for the remission of taxes on Fulahali (a village) belonging to Bhattiraka Dévésvara of 
A the temple of Kasésvara by the prince Palhanadéva. Lines 6-7 show that something was granted 
by Bal (Balnét) Kelhana, but nothing can be made outof it. Lines 8-9 contain the names of 
e ijayar’ (Vijayaraja), sonof Vahada and Deda, son of Dejaa. Then follows the 
ry verse. Lines 13-14 say that a field was granted by Amatya Sivasithha, 

























of the village of Vasana. 
No 2 contains only four lines, and is dated Monday, the 4th day of the bright 
1a) Sathvat 1271 (4.D.1214). It records the grant of one halavéha of land 
‘illed with one plough in a day) at the village Sdvada Vriddha (now 
oy Dhfravarsha to a merchant named Ampa. | 
oken into two pieces, and is dated Magha Sudi Panam Sathvat 1274 
l in. a temple of Siva. | ‘The purpose of the inscription is not clear, 
t that it probably records the vow of certain persons to observe 7 
ay of Mahératri. (Sivaratri), during the prosperous reign of | 
adéva, born in the family of Dhémaraja (Dhimaraja). The 
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_, BRAHMA-VIDYA AND SUFISM. 
By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE. | 
Vow Krumer in his book on Islamic Culture (Khuda Buksh’s Translation p- 108), makes 
- t about the influence of Brahma-vidya or Vedantism on Sufism. He says: 
: a ae that the real Sufism, as it finds expression in the various orders of the Der. 
E: ee : ae distinguish from the simple ascetic movement which appeared in 
een heen aire and even in the earliest Islam, owes its origin mainly to the school 
erie Philosophy, which is known as that of the een School.’ | atin’ 
And how does Von Kremer proceed to prove it ? as prot that I wi | . uce, he 
roes on to say, “is based upon enquiries and research.’ These enquiries as research 
im however nothing more than a parallel discovered between the practices followed by 
aes sess of Dervishes and similar ‘ yoga’ practices of the Vedanta School. = With the 
rowth of the ecstatic and rapturous tendencies,” we are told again, numerous orders of 
Derrshes sprang up in Islam. Every one of these orders of Dervishes had. its own secret 
rules and procedures disclosed only to the initiated. They were gee penterned With the 
mode of bringing about mystic ecstasy.”” There are, of course, noticeable Guiorenoes in these 
rules in the different orders: One, for instance, enjoins meditation in a separate, dark room, 
‘accompanied by severe fasting and castigation’; another prescribes chanting of litanies 
until the senses are exhausted and visions present themselves to the benumbed mind ;and a 
third advises ‘dances and movements of the body’, ‘with musical accompaniments and 
ingi hymns ’. 
gh Per ese secret rules of the various orders, however, Von Kremer goes on to Say, 
“there is very little trustworthy information”. Happily he has lighted, he says, “upon a 
text which contains the rules of the Naqshbandi Order”. Precise information is given there 
as to how spiritual exercise is to be conducted for the purpose of bringing about the desired 
ecstasy in the mind of the Dervish. _ 
These rules are principally rules for the regulation of the breath, just as it was practised 
among Hindu yogins, technically called by them ‘ prdndydma’ (including the threefold 
process of piiraka, kumbhaka and recaka). Into the details of these rules we need not enter 
the fact of similarity has been generally admitted and need not be disputed ; but the question 
is :—Were they borrowed from the Hindus by the Sufis, as Von Kremer suggests ? 
Similarity in itself does notindicate borrowing either way, nor does it even prove that one 
system was acquainted with the other. In religion and philosophy, remarkable parallels 
are often found which are of independent origin. The mere fact of similarity, 
— does not warrant us in holding that Sufism borrowed from Hinduism. Authe 
information is necessary to justify a conclusion like this. 

' Von Kremer quotes a passage from “the great encyclopedic work 
where a direct reference to the Indian yogi is found. The passage runs as follows: ‘The 
_ sciences of breathing and imagination . . . . The Indians value these two sciences very 

~ highly, and whenever any one attains perfection in them, they call him a yoyi and reckon him 
among the holy spirits. The founder of these two sciences, they say, is Kamak Dyw. 





therefore, 
ntic, historical 


Nafa’isu-l-funin,” 


____ ‘Dyw ‘is apparently the Sanskrit word deva. But who is this Kamak? No 

who he was, it is obvious that the author of Nafa’isu-l-funiin took him to be an Indian and 

possibly a Hindu. And a knowledge of the so-called science of breathing is also attributed 

__ tothe Indians ; and, by implication, it is perhaps also suggested that such knowledge, in the 
ree at least, was not to be found anywhere else. 

er quotes yet another authority in support of his contention that Yoga prac. 

7om Hindu India to the Islamic world. His own words are : “ In the Dabistén 
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it is vein of the fading yogis: ‘ Amons tiisits — eeatrnining of ins ae ig held 3 in great 
esteem, such as was practised among the Persians by Azar Hushang and by the kings of those 
people.’ ’ 

This is practically all the proof that Von eee has to produce in support of a theory. 
But one has to confess that the passages are not conclusive as to borrowing by the Sufis from 
the Indian philosophers. The authors quoted by Von Kremer were obviously acquainted with 
Hindu yoga practices ; and we may even assume that the Islamic world at large also, at the 
time of these writers, was aware of the fact that the Hindus practised yoga and that they had 
a knowledge of yoga. But our authorities do not categorically state that these practices were 
borrowed by the Sutis from Indian sourees. The second of these writers is even less conclusive 
than the first; he no doubt menticns the Indian ‘ yogis °, but at the same time compares 
them with the Persians, leaving the question of borrowing absolutely undecided. If the prac- 
tices were in existence among people nearer home, would the Sufis really go abroad to learn 
them. ? 

Of course, in & matter like this, we should not always expect direct evidence. And we 
should not forget that the value of any piece of evidence depends upon the cumulative effect, 
when it is taken jointly with other evidence. From the evidence adduced by Von Kremer, 
we find, in the first place, that Muhammadan writers referred to Indiaas the place where the 
practices in vogue among them were held in high esteem. The so-called sciences of breathing, 

we are told, were very widely cultivated in India. In the second place, we find a remarkably 
close similarity between the Islamic and Hindu practices. And this similarity is found not 
only among ce rtain external and auxiliary practices, but extends deeper down into the very 
heart of their teachings. Like the Indian yogi, the Sufi also not only practised a regulation 
of breath—something quite akin to Hindu prdéndydma—but he even believed, like the Hindu 
Vedantist, in the identity of the individual with the Infinite. He, too, wasa pantheist. And so | 
far as external practices were concerned, the similarity was not confined to the regulation | 
of breath only ; the Sufi also appears to have had a theory of dsana (or, form of sitting), and | 
seems to have preferred the lotus-form of sitting (padmdsana) to any other. | 

Now, all these similarities in doctrine and in practice, are, Von Kremer would say, too 
close to be regarded as accidental. So there must have been borrowing ; and.in so far as an 
express mention is found of Indian yoyis in Musalman writers, and in view of the fact that, 
in India, the science of breathing and its practices were developed almost to perfection, the 
conclusion cannot be escaped that it was the Musalman Sufi who borrowed from Hindu India. 

Primd facie, therefore, we have a plausible case ‘that Hindu yoga ideas and some of the 
concepts of Vedantism found their way into an important branch of Islamic culture. But it 
should not be forgotten that the authorities quoted by Von Kremer belong to a later period 
of the history of Sufism. The first authority is the author of Nafa’isu-l- -funiin, who has been 
supposed to be “ Mahmud Amuli who died in 153 A.w.’”’, i.e., one who belonged to the fourteenth 
century of the Christianera. ‘The Muhammadans had already come to India as conquerors and 
rulers and Sufism was already a developed system. Any Muhammadan record of that time 
about the practices of the Indians need not imply more than an interest taken by the con- 
querors in the life and habits of the people under them. 

The author of the Dabistdn belonged to a still lator period and was perhaps an 1 Indian | 
Musalman. Much earlier than they, Al-Beruni had written his monumental work on India ; 
Von Kremer does not refer to him ; he can expect little support from him either, as we shall 
see later on. The authorities quoted by him, however, are no evidence that Brahmavidya 
had any influence on the development of Sufism in its earlier stages, even though it be conceded 
that some of its ideas were grafted on to the other system in its later history ; and much less 
do they prove Von Kremer’s contention that ‘Sufism owes its oe mainly to the school 


of Indian Philosophy.’ 
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Von Kremer no doubt distinguishes ‘“‘ real Sufism as it finds expression in the various 
orders of the Dervishes ’’ from “the simple ascetic movement which appeared in the earliest 
Christianity and even in the earliestIslam”. But even the ‘ various orders: af the Dervishes ’ 
date their origin much earlier than the fourteenth century A.D. The ene , therefore, of 
Sufism is not shown to have been due to ‘ the school of Indian Philosophy ; | 

There is another inaccuracy in Von Kremer’s theory. He connects the regulation of 
breath and yoga practices more Or less exclusively with the Vedanta system. Though not 
unknown to the Vedanta system, these were much more elaborately dealt with in the Yoga 
Philosophy, specifically so called. The most characteristic Vedantic doctrine that may be 
traced in Sufism is the ecstatic vision of the identity of the individual soul with the Universal. 
The regulation of breath is not a special feature of Vedanta, but rather of the Yoga Philosophy. 
And Von Kremer’s omission of all reference to the Yoga Philosophy is rather surprising, 
especially in view of the fact that Al-Beruni, writing in the eleventh century, had pointed out 
some of the more striking similarities between that system and Sufism. Of course, we must 

admit that Von Kremer’s omission of reference to Patafjali is a lesser mistake than Al-Beruni’s 
omission of all reference to the Vedanta. 

Now, so far as Von Kremer is concerned, he may be regarded as having shown that, 
after the conquest of India by the Musalmans, Hindu culture became known to them, and, 
possibly, some branches of their own culture were influenced at that time by Hindu thought. 

- His contention that Sufism owed its origin to Hindu philosophy is not proved by the evidence 
that he has cared to produce here. We are not suggesting that it could not have been the 
‘case ; we are only pointing out the want of sufficient proof. 

To show that Sufism was indebted to Hindu thought, it is not enough to show that 
after their conquest of the country, the Musalmans acquired a knowledge of Indian thought ; 
for, even before this conquest was complete, a knowledge of India was not altogether absent 
from the Islamic world. And when the Muhammadans came to India as conquerors, 
Sufism was no longer in its nascent condition ; it was then fully grown. So Von Kremer’s 
authorities not only do not prove anything about the origin of Sufism, but they even fail to 

prove that Brahmavidya exercised any influence on it in its earlier stages. For his purpose, 

it is necessary to show that Hindu philosophical ideas had travelled beyond the borders of 
‘India and had penetrated into the heart of western Asia—Arabia, Syria, and Persia—and also 
into Egypt, where Sufism had its rise and its early development ; and it is also necessary to 
show that these ideas had been in existence in those places, exercising an active influence, 
before the rise of Sufism. Von Kremer has not shown all this ; but can it be shown ? 

The following facts are relevant in this connection :— 
| (i) That from the earliest times, a more or less continuous intercourse has been main- 

tained between India and the western world. 
(ii) That Hindus from India sometimes went abroad and even established colonies in 
western Asia, among other places. 

(ii) That Buddhism had been in existence in and about the places where Sufism arose, 
before and even after the appearance of Islam. 

(iv) And that even the Court of the Khalifs of Bagdad was an important seat of Sanskrit 
- culture, especially in the latter half of the eighth century a.p. 


; é : Be (i) That India had been connected with the western world from very early times, has 


Bee 


proved by a number of facts. (Rawlinson : Intercourse between India and the Western 
orld). “From pre-historic times, three great trade-routes have connected India with the 
And it cannot be said that, in view of this trade-connection, India could not influence 
any of these countries evenindirectly. (Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 15.) Nor was this 
y limited in scope and in area. One of the trade-routes “linked India not only to 
sand the fabulously wealthy incense-country of Southern Arabia and Somaliland, 
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but to Egypt and Judea.” (Zbid., p. 9.) Dion Chrysostom ‘‘ who died in or after 
117 a.p. mentions Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be found in the bazaars of 
Alexandria,” (ib., p. 140). And in Damascius’ Life of Icodorus, as preserved by Photius, 
there is an “‘ account of some Brahmins who visited Alexandria and lodged in the house of 
Severus, Consul, 4.p. 470”. (Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana, &c., p. 189.) 

In one of the Buddhist Jdfaka stories, “we hear of Indian merchants who took periodical 
voyages to the land of Baberu (Babylon) ”—(Rawlinson, op. cit., p.4). And Bardesanes is 
said to have derived his information about India from “ an Indian who came with an embassy | 
to Syria to welcome the Emperor Hlagabalus to the throne in 218 A.D. ” (2b., p. 143). 

Even Greece was not altogether outside the pale of this intercourse, though perhaps the 
‘intercourse between India and Greece, before the days of Alexander, was of an indirect 
nature’. Between India and the great nations of Asia Minor, however, ‘there had been 
a long and continuous intercourse’. ‘‘Persia, of course, was in close contact with India for 
nearly two centuries, and the Punjab was a Persian satrapy for that period ”’. 

Now all these facts shew that people of the West came to India, and Indians also went to 
the western world ; and that this connexion had been maintamed for a very long time. The 
connexion that was thus maintained was not merely a commercial one: commerce and cul- 
ture often go hand in hand ; and thus there was a possibility of Indian culture migrating to 
the west with Indian commerce. Even Brahmans went to the west, we are told. So, even 
if we suppose that the Brahmans were the sole repository of all philosophical learning, it was 
not impossible for Indian philosophy to travel to the west at that period. The place where 
Sufism was born, therefore, was not inaccessible to Hindu influence, even before its birth. 

(ii) This was not all. Indians established colonies in western Asia, and vestiges of such 
colonies have been traced in Armenia. (JRAS., 1904, p. 309.) Whether these Armenian — 
Indians were strictly speaking Hindus or not, is not certain. Kennedy thinks “ we may 
conclude with considerable probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same aborigi- 
nal stock from which many of the western Rajput clans were subsequently developed ”’. 
And the gods which these Armenian Hindus worshipped were ‘ not Brahmanical *. But at 
the same time, we are reminded that “‘ the westward migration of these Indians cannot have 
been the first of its kind”. No doubt, such migrations “have been comparatively rare ;” 
but they have taken place, making possible the migration of Indian culture also to the west 
(z.c. 180—a.p. 300). And it is also a known fact that, for a long period in history, oe 
kingdoms extended as far ag Kabel and even farther (wide, Al-Beruni, ch. xlix ; Hlliot’s 
History of India, etc.). Hindu culture thus maintained a proximity to the birth-place of 
Sufism for a considerable time—long enough to leave influences behind. a 

(iii) Another fact that requires notice in this connexion, is the presence of Buddhism in 
the area where Sufism was either born or had its early development, at and about the time 
of its birth. “‘ Buddhism flourished in Balkh, Transoxiana and Turkestan before the Muham- 
madan conquest, and in later times Buddhist monks carried their religious practices and 
philosophy among the Moslems who had settled in these countries’’. (Nicholson : Encyclo. 

ia Britanni .v. Sufism). | 
ae hae a : hi : ae may remember here that Indians held appointments BB | 
body-physicians to the Khalifa Hartn- ar-Rashid, and that at the time of aie pene 
Sanskrit was already well-known at the Court of Bagdad. (Blliot’s History of hee 4 | 

All these are well-known facts. But what do they prove 2 We certainly cannot doubt 
that, both before and after the rise of Islam, the very seat of Islamic esaenel se very seas 
of Islamic philosophy—had been fully accessible to Indian influences, Hindu as we ; as 
Buddhist. Both Hindus and Buddhists went to those territories, and people from t ihe 
places also came to India. Indian merchandise found its way, now by one ene ane PY 
another, to all of these places. And it is needless to point out that ideas also sometimes 
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follow in the wake of men and merchandise. Wherever, therefore, Indians and Indian goods 
- | sve cone, It is therefore just possible that in the regions 
went, Indian ideas also might have gon. s . | 

where Sufism had its rise and first development, Hindu philosophical ideas may have been. 
floating about long before the appearance of Islam. And it is equany possible that 
Sufism found some ready-made formula of belief and practice, which it quickly adopted and 
assimilated. But it was only possible ; whether it actually 80 happened or not, is not proved. 
It is interesting to note that among certain writers there 1s a tendency to under-rate the 
possibility of Hindu influence on Islamic philosophy. The claims of Buddhism are recog. 
nised on a more generous scale. Vedantism is no doubt frequently mentioned as a possible 
source from which Sufism may have borrowed ; but some people are so enamoured of Buddhism 
that even this Vedantism is spoken of as a part of it. Without in any way depreciating the 
claims of Buddhism, we are bound to point out that the claims of Brahmavidys ought to 

receive special treatment in this connection, so great indeed is its resemblance with Sufism. 
Prof. Goldziher has shewn that Islam in general and Sufism in particular, have been 
profoundly influenced by Buddhism among other foreign influences (J RAS., 1904, p- 126). 
The Buddhist doctrine of karma finds its parallel in the Islamic dogma of Aismat > the Sufi 
conception of fand is similar to the Buddhist conception of nirvana ; Moslem monastic 
orders are closely akin to those of the Buddhists: andsoon. Ofcourse, fatalism or the doctrine 
ot kismat is not exclusively a Buddhist idea ; it is found in orthodox Hinduism also; so are 
monastic orders and the rest. On the face of it, therefore, there is nothing to show that these 
things were not borrowed from Hinduism, if they were at all borrowed by Sufism. But 
+4 ig to Buddhism rather than Hinduism as distinguished from it, that these influences are 
usually traced. We are not suggesting that this is all wrong. Buddhism was present in the 
vicinity of the home of Sufism which, therefore, had perchance a closer contact with it than 
with Hinduism. Yet the presence of Brahmavidy’ was not altogether impossible in that area ; 
and in view of the fact that there is such a close similarity between it and Sufism, we ought to 
consider if there was no direct borrowing from it by Sufism. In any case, to regard ‘ the 
ancient Vedanta Philosophy’ as something ‘which the Buddhistic system so successfully 
developed’ (cf. JRAS., 1904, p. 135), is a confusion of thought. The two are not the same 

and ought to be kept separate. 

‘There is another point which should be considered here. The similarity between Vedan- 
tism and Sufism is fully recognised ; and the possibility of the indebtedness of Sufism. to 
Vedantism also is not altogether ignored. But it is rather striking that, except Vedantism, 
nothing else in Hinduism is considered to be a likely source of influence on Sufism. HEven 
Von Kremer, who has said so much about the ‘science of breathing’, overlooks the pos- 
sibility of this being borrowed from the Yoga Philosophy. Al-Beruni, curiously indeed, is 
one of the few writers who has fully realised the very close similarity between Sufism and. the 
system of Patafijali. Yet the historical facts which make the presence of Vedantic ideas 
possible in the birth-place of Sufism, may also be regarded as making possible the presence of 
Yoga ideas in the self-same place. In a way, the presence of Yoga ideas were more likely 
than that of Brahmavidy4 ; wandering mendicants or sannydsis know more of the yoga 
-» practices than they know of Brahmavidya, and among Hindus these men travel more than 


others. So, if it is a question of the migration of Hindu ideas to western Asia, Yoga ideas 


_ were not less likely to go thither than ideas of Brahmavidy&. Yet, so far as Hinduism is 
- concerned, our scholars have shown a preference for Vedantism as against Yoga; and as 
| Hinduism and Buddhism, they see more of Buddhist influence on Sufism than they 

red to admit of any other Indian system. It is a question of history, and perhaps 
ssailable ground. But the fact is important for our purpose and must be 








(To : be = continued.) | 
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Tum Viston of VASAVADATTA 
VADATTAM), 
Lahore, 1920, 
in his preface Dr. Lakshmen Sarup has a remark- 

able paragraph on the subject of transliteration 

from Sanskrit works, which is worth repeating : 

“Tt has been noticed that Indian students are 

unable to translitereta Sanskrit correetly in Roman, 

even after their eraduation. Nor do they find 


(SVAPNAVASA- 


Maited by  Lagxsuman Sarupr. 


it easy to read Sanskrit. texts transliterated in 
Roman characters. Their inability puts them 


abo a disadvantare, for they eannot utilise several 


. 


texts ot Paliand Sanskrit works, which are published 
in Roman characters only, and are not available 
in Devanagari und other Indien characters. Theo 
result ds that the sphere of their scholarship 
in; considerably narrowed. Tho fault, however, 
is not theira, ‘They seldom receive any training 
in transliteration. Indian text books, prescribed 
for them, cenerally dao not use any  diacritical 
marks atall Nor ilothe teachers insist on correct 
transliteration, The students thus never 
(ho une of diaeritieal marks. A suitable 
book, using diacritical marks correctly, is therefore 
a desiderutum. Tho object of the present volume 
is to supply their need,” 

On p. vil Dr. Sarup makes another statement 
worth noting: “'T bad translated all the plays 
of BhAsw into Fnulikh in 1921, Tho MS. is still 
awaiting, publication” This is a great pity and 
Jetous hope it will soan be remedied, 

The Sea pnavasevadatiam of Ghisa is based on 


the story of Vasawvadattd, made available to all | 


kinds of modern readers through Tawney’s tran- 
ation of the Nathdsariteayara of Somadeva, now 
being so worthily handled by Mr. Penzer. 
introduction Dr. Sarup goes into what is known 
‘of Bhisa, “aw mere wandering though distinguished 
name,” 
rontroversy round this name of ancient India. 
The first point—-are the plays that are attributed 
to Dhavea the work of one or several authors ?—~he 
decides on page 20: ‘* Allthese plays, in my opinion 
are the work of one and the same author.” The 
second point is-who is the author? “The con- 
clurion is (p. 35) that the present play is a genuine 
play. It is the Svapnarésavadatiam mentioned by 
various writers, It is the work of Bhasa.” This 
conclusion is arrived at after a real plunge into 
the controversy on the point. The third point 
is-——what is the age of the plays? Here again 
scholars have differed widely, and after discussing 
opinions Dr. Sarup arrives at the conclusion: 


“The play may therefore be assigned to the | 


beginning of the second century 4.p.” (p. 41). 


_ Dr, Sarup then discusses the legend of Udayana 
“the king Arthur of Indian Literature; tho 


learn | 
text 


In his | 


and tukes up the questions raised in the | 





fascinating hero of romance, the Prince Charming 
of the fairy tales,” one of whose wives was Bh4sa’s 
heroine V&savadatta. He shows that Bhasa 
see utilised the same materials, the same floating 
mass of oral tradition, which served as the original 
sources of Gunadhya, p. 57” 7.2, of the stories 
told in the Brihatkathamagjari and Kath ésaritsdgara, 

Finally, Dr. Sarup discusses the question : ‘* What 
is Drama?” This he discusses in true Indian 
philosophical fashion, arriving at the conclusion 
‘It may therefore be stated that the main function 
of drama is to employ dialogue in order to represent 
& harmonious action such as may spring from the 
circumstances of life, actually or conceivably real?’ 
(pp. 59 & 60). He then discusses “the Law of 
Brunetiére,’? and accepting that law which lays 
down that volition is the soul of drama. Dr. Sarup 
is of opinion that The Vision of Visavadatta “will 
indeed be regarded as a dramatic masterpiece 
p. 62). Finally he winds up (p. 77) with an 
enthusiastic admiration of the play. “The Vision 
of Vdsavadatté”’ is a great play. The principal 
characters are magnificent human portraits. Each 
personage is invested with an individuality of its 
own. The poet has made profound psychological 
studies and painted them with a rare skill, such as 
is found in the works of master playwrights only. 
The critical situations are managed with a delicacy 
of art which a genius alone could show. It is 
indeed a masterpiece. Bhaea is therefore entitled 
to claim our attention and his plays deserve a 
closer study.” , 

Then follow a toxt and translation and some 
very useful notes. 

R. C. Tempry. 





Tum ORigiIn AND Curr or Tara, by Hrrananpa 
SuastRi1. Memoirs, Archwological Survey of 
India with four Plates. Calcutta, Government of 
India Press, 1925. 

The object of this valuable monopraph is to 
ascertain by direct research what the orgin of Tara 
was: whether she was of “ Buddhist or Brah- 
manical origin, whether her cult arose in India 
or elsewhere and what was her chief function.” 
Mr. MHirananda Shastri has done his work well 
and conscientiously and arrives at likely conclusions 
that are not at all subversive of previous ideas, 
for which old scholars must be thankful. To sum 
them up, his conclusions are that Tar& was probably 
Buddhist in origin and non-Indian and most pro- 
bably arose in the Indo ‘Tibetan borderland or in 
Indian Tibet itself, as the goddess who helped the 
people to cross the large lakes there. She was 
thus originally a water-goddess, just as Al-Khidr 
was originally a similar water-god in another part 
of the world. As a Buddhist deity Tara of course 
belonged. to Mahayana Buddhism and does not 


3 


58 
date further back than the fifth century ie 
and here Mr. Shastri makes a useful sured ae 
‘‘as is apparent from the titles and names ‘ | = 
twenty-one Taras I do not think they should be 
talsen as distinct forms of the goddess ; they are 
rather the attributes which a votary has in view 
while worshipping the divinity who is one through- 
out.” In form Tardis either pacific or angry—a 
typical primitive goddess. 








R. C. TEMPLE. 


INTERNATIONAL Law in Ancrent InptA, by Ss. V. 
VIswANATHA. 1925. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Bombay. 

This book deals with “International Law” 
in India up to 4.p. 500, and the writer intends 
to compose a companion volume on Medieval 
Indian Diplomacy. He explains that by the term 
International Law he means a “body of custom,” 
and indeed that is the most that can be claimed 
for a condition where man-made law is not 
enforcible by any authority. He is also aware of 
the difficulty of using terms applicable to modern 
society to describe the conditions that obtained in 
the ancient world, and he seeks to clear the air by 
setting himself three questions (pp. 5, 6): 

(1) Whether there were nations in ancient India, 

_ (2) Whether there was a general code of laws 

to regulate their dealings with one another, 

(3) How far this body of doctrine was actually 

carried into execution. 

He answers the first in the affirmative. As to 
the second question, he says that International 
Law—t.e,,the body of custom which we now call 
International Law— “was accepted by all Indian 
States—for it was based on Dharma [duty ; that 
which should be done], which regulated also tho 
conduct of the individual society.” In dealing 

with the third question he replies that in theory 
it was—at any rate in as great a part as now— 
carried into practice, running through the stages of 
Sruit (revelation) and smriti (tradition), and visible 
in the Epics and the Purdnas,in the secular writers 
of arthasdstra (administration) and the like, in the 
Asokan Edicts, and in the accounts of Megasthenes 
and Yuan Chwang. 

Here we have the author’s position, on which he 
has built his remarks, with awealth of reference to 
_ ancient authorities which cannot but rouse the 

_ admiration of his readers. The nature, however, 

_ of such authorities as have survived through the 
_. ages only permits him to make remarks of a general 
description on all the many points which he has 











a thoughtful end impartial book of great 
onestly compiled, and shows once more 
ent civilisation was in its essentials 

of modern times, 
te R. C. TEMPLE, . | ; 
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Dsawa ; TISDSCHRIFT VAN HET JAVA Insirrugpy 
Se Jaargang, No. 3 en 4, Mei-September 1995 
Secretariaat van het Java Instituut, Welt evreden, 


These numbers of Djawa give a full report of the 
Congress of that body held at Jogjakarta, 24.27 
December 1924. During the Congress an exhibition 
of Javanese architecture and furniture was held, 
and an exceedingly interesting lecture was given by 
Dr. F. D. KE, Boschon “The Prambanan Temple,” 
to which there are two beautiful i llustrations, one 
of the temple before restoration, the other of the 
restored south door. The lecturer, after examining 
the question of the date of the ternple and its pur- 
pose, speaks of its architecture and CArVvings. 

Another paper was read by Thomas Karsten on 
the value of recent Javanese architeeture. There 
were also papers and discussions af matters of Jess 
general interest, ¢.g., Old Javanese Monuments in 
connection with Javanese eulture of the present 
and future, and native eultare in Javanese educavt) Or. 

M. J. B. 
ANNALES DU Mustie Gupner ‘Trois Confdrences 
sur les GathA de VAvesta, par A. Maruner, 

Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1925. 

This lite book will be of much interest to Parsis 
and students of ancient Iranian culture. It con. 
tains throe lectures delivered at the Upsala Univor- 
sity, Sweden, by M. Meillet, who was a former pupil 
of James Darmesteter. Indeed he dedicates the 
book to the memory of his teacher, though, as he 
is careful to point out in the preface, his views on 
the subject of the dihds differ widely from thase of 
Darmesteter. The subject-matter of the lectures 
are (a) the date of Zoroaster, (b) the Composition 
of the Gdthds, (c) the character of the t eaching of 
the Gdthds. The author claims to have followed 
Darmesteter’s advice in two directions, viz, first, 
he has tried to formulate clear and definite conclu. 
sions, easily capable of refutation, if they are 
erroneous ; secondly, he has sought to envisage the 
facts from the standpoint of the historian, who, not 
content with mere words, strives to evoke the actual 
character of past events and clothe them with 
reality. J leave itto Iranian scholars like Dr. J. J. 
Modi to decide how far M, Meillot’s views deserve 
acceptance. 

i. M. Eowarbes, 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF INDIAN ART, by ANANDA K. 

Coomsraswamy, D.Sc. (LONDON). Boston, 

Massachusetts, 1925, | 

This work is stated in the preface to be a partial 
reprint, with additions, from the first, second, and 


fourth parts of the Catalogue of the Indian Collections 


in the Museum of Pine Arts, published in Boston ; 
and the author to some extent disarms criticism by 


an admission that none of the bibliographies 
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except, perhaps, those on painting, are complete. 
There are one or two points, however, which seem 
to deserve comment. On page 10, the 1914 reprint 
of Tod’s Annals and Antiquities is entered, whereas 
a later and better edition is that prepared by the 
late William Crooke and published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1920. There are other important 
omissions from the general list. On page 17 Sir 
J. iH. Marshalls The Monuments of Ancient India 
in the Cambridge History of India is mentioned 
twice running for no apparent reason ; while under 
the main heading of Mughal architecture and decora- 
tion there is no mention of a recent Memoir of the 
Archeological Survey of India on the geometrical 
patterns in Saracenic art. The author claims to 
have included under ‘Sculpture’? a few of the 
more important works on coins. But only three 
works are mentioned, and the list might have been 
augmented by the inclusion of other well-known 
publications on Indian numismatics. On page 34, 
in the section on Textiles, Brandon is a mistake for 
Brendon, author of the Woollen Fabrics of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and as euthor of Silk Fabrics 
of the Bombay Presidency, I may point out that I 
do not spell my name in the way adopted in this 
bibliography. Useful as the volume is, it seems to 
me to require careful revision before appearing in 
a second dition. 
S. M. kpwarpus. 

SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA OF KING BHOJADEVA, 

edited by Manamanopapuyaysa T. GaNapati 

SAastTrRi: volume JI. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 

No, XXNAII: Baroda, 1925. 

This second volume of king Bhoja’s work contains 
descriptions of “ prasidas pertaining to Devas, 
statues made of gold, silver, etc., the art of painting, 
64 kinds of hasta beginning with paiaka and other 
topics, The editor repudiates the view that the 
quaint machines mentioned in the poem—the 
elephant machine, door-keeper machine, flying- 
machine, etc.-are mere products of the poet’s 
imagination, and suggests that they may once have 
existed, but have fallen into disuse owing to their 
costliness or intricacy. His arguments on this 
point do not strike one as overwhelmingly sound ; 
but otherwise the work performed by the editor on 
the original is doubtless worthy of his scholarly 
reputation. | " 
| | S. M. Epwarpzs, 


ANNUAL Report, WATSON Museo of ANTIQUITIES, 


Rasxor, 1926. Rajkot, Kathiawar. — 7 
Thore is little of special interest mentioned in this 
annual report. In a well at Gopanatha an inscrip- 
tion was discovered, recording that the well was 
built by a Dakshini Mah&rdshtra Brahmachari 


ata date long before the Marathas had any political 


of great value. — 
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Connection with the province. 
criptions were discovered at Vav, the capitalof a 
oe but very old State in Palanpur ; they refer to 

© wife and a descendant of king Mahipdéladéva, 
who apparently ruled the modem Tharad in the 


Two or three ins- 


time of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji. The Gujarat 
Rashtrakuta plates, mentioned in the report for the 
previous year, clearly prove that the main RAshtra- 
kute dynasty vegarded their Gujarat brethren as 
mere vassals, 


S. M. Epwarpss. 





MEMOIRS OF THE AsraTic Socrety or BENGAL 
vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 1-26, and vol. X, No. i, 
pp. 1-32. Caleutta 1925. 


The first of the two publications mentioned above, 
entitled “ The Geography of the Andaman Sea 
Basin,’’ forms Part I of the main subject of “* Geo- 
graphic and Oceanographie Research in Indian 
Waters,” by R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., I.M.S., 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India. The 
Andaman Sea, which is here described, is the name 
of the part of the Indian Ocean which lies between 
the Burmese coast and the Malay Peninsula on one 
side, and between the chain of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and Sumatra on the other : and the 
author, after a survey of existing facts and data, 
arrives at the conclusion that this sea-basin was first 
formed at the beginning of the Tertiary Epoch, 
when the great Alpine-Himalayan system began to 
rise. Though at first shallow, this basin underwent 
subsidence at the close of the same epoch, and this 
process continued at intervals as late as.the Pleisto- 
cene period, thus incidentally giving rise to the 
shallow channel which we to-day call The Straits of 
Malacca. The paper is of interest, as {dealing with 
an area that has Jong been known to geologists 
as specially rich in both shallow and deep water 
fauna. 

The second Memoir is entitled “«‘ The Santals and 
Disease ’’ and forms the first part of ‘‘ Studies in 
Santal Medicine and Connected Folklore,” by the 
Revd. P. O. Bodding. It describes the general 
attitude of the Santals to life and death, their 
beliefs in the origin of disease, the qualities of the 
bongas or supernatural influences which they 
recognise, their medicine-men and ojhas, their 
methods of divination, their witch-finding, and a 
variety of other matters concerned with the onset 
and progress of disease and the Santal method of 
combatingit. The paper is full of carefully garnered 
information and represents the fruits of a prolonged 


| and intensive study of the habits and ideas of one 


of the most numerous and most primitive of 


‘Indian forest tribes. Anthropologists and folk. 


lorists alike will find Mr. Bodding’s memoir 


 §. M. Epwarpzs, 
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THE BIRTH PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN 
SUSHENA. 

On the 9th February 1913 I visited a village named 
Chandkuri 16 miles east of Raipur, the headquarters 
of a District of the same name in the Central Pro- 
vinces. While going over the old ruins, the villagers 
pointed out to me some stones which they worship- 
ped as Baid Sukhena on an island in the centre of a 
tank known as Jalasena tardi, They told me that 
not long ago people used to fetch a certain herb 
growing on that island and administer it toa patient 
suffering from any disease, in the name of Sukhena, 
and this was sufficient to cure him, All they knew 
about hira was that he was a great physician, and. 
that is why he has been deified and their village is 
known as Baid Chandkhuri, to distinguish it from 
other villages of the same name. 

Can it be that this Sukhena is identical with 
Sushena mentioned in the Rémuyana as physician 
of Sugriva? Kishkindh&, where Sugriva lived 
hag been recently located somewhere near Matin 
Zamindari in the Bilaspur District, which is about 
a hundred miles north of Chandkhuri. Chandkhuri 
ig considered to be a very old village and to have 

been very wealthy in ancient times. That it was 
so is indicated by the remains of temples built in 
the Medieval Brahmanic style, one of which is 
still standing and has the figure of Mahalakshmi 
at the door. On the jambs are depicted the 
Gangé and Yamuna on their respective vdhanas, 
the makara and.tortoise. There is also a much 
worn inscription here, the characters whereof 
appear to belong to about the eighth or ninth 
century 4.D. Tradition hasit that there were 120 
tanks, of which 22 still remain, and their Sanskritic 
names such as Sagara, Jalasena (Jalasayana) 1 ete, 
appear to indicate the occupation of that place by 
Aryan colonists. — oo 

 Sushena appears to have been a very popular 
name as no less than 18 individuals are mentioned 
in Wilson’s Dictionary as bearing that name, taken 
from various Sanskrit works like the Mahdbhdrata, 
Réméyana, Bhdgavaté, Harivarnga, Vdsavadaité, 
‘Vajasaneyasamhitd, Vayupurdna, Kathd-saritsdgara, 
Raghuvanga, and Harshacharita. 
| Hira Lat. 


BHARUKACHCHA. 


Tn “Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat and 


Kathiawad,” an account has been given of Bharu- 
kaccha (1.4., Sep. 1925). It is Bhrgukgetra or 





1 This tank is exactly like what are known as Teppa Kulame in the south, 
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two evil counsellors. 


_city of Roruka. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Bhrgupura, named after the Hindu sage Bhreu. It 
would perhaps be interesting to learn the legendary 
account given by the Buddhists of the origin of this 
city. The following information is contained in the 
Divydvadéna in the story of Rudrayana (Cowell 
and Neil: XXXVIT, p. 544 et seq.). 

King Rudrayana’s capital was Roruka. His 
queen was Candraprabha, his heir, Kumfra Silkh- 
andi, and his ministers, Hiru and Bhiru. As 
that time the king of Rajagrha was Bimbisdra. 
The merchants of Roruka used to trade with 
Rajagrha and those of Rajagrha with Rorulsa. 
Through them the two kings exchanged greetings 
and presents. King Bimbisdra sent his friend a 
portrait of the Buddha. Afterwards the thera 
Mahakatyayana and bhiksuni Saild arrived at 
Roruka to preach religion to the king and the 
inmates of the harem. Queen Candraprabha 
was converted by Saila, and sho died seven days 
later, The king also left his kingdom, came to 
Rajagrha and turned an andgdri (homeloss bhiksz), 
Kumara Sikhandi becarne king and at first listened 
to the precepts of his father’s ministers, Hiru and 
Bhiru. But he soon took to evil ways and turned 
them out, and allowed himself to be guided by 
The merchants of Rorulka, 
who had gone to Rajagrha, informed bhiksw Rudra- 
yana of this, and the latter proposed to proceed to 
Roruka to wean his son from his evil life, Tha evil 
ministers advised the new king to intercept Rudri- 
yana and even to murder him, which was done. 
At another time Sikhand? incited his subjects to 
throw dust on Mahakitydyana till he was buried in 
it, But nemesis was not long in coming. For this. 
gratuitous insult to the monk tho city of Roruka 
was to be buried in dust on the seventh day. he 
monk had warned the two faithful ministers of the 
impending retribution. They’ fled the city on tho 
sixth day, when jewels rained from the heavens. 
The new city founded by Hiru was called Hiruka ; 
that founded by Bhiru was called Bhiruka and also 
Bhirukaccha. 

The following passage occurs on p. 576 of the 
Divydvaddna : 

—* , tatra Hirukendnyatamasmin pradese Hirukan 
néma nagaram mapitam | tasya,Hirukam Mirukam its 
samjid samertid | Bhirukendnyatamasmin  pradcée 
Bhirukam ndma nagaram mépitam | tasydpi Bhiru 
kaccham Bhirukaccham iti samjad samourita |” 

Dust rained on the seventh day and buried the. 
Kaupapa Mrrra, 
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containing a temple 


in the middle, to: which the idols of gods on certain occasions are taken for water-pleasure. The 
on Jalasayana (Qying-in-the water) apparently derives its name from this practice. | 





probably J 


ere used to be a temple said to be dedicated to Kaugalya, and it would th hatit wa 
is 8 idol that was taken for Jalagayana there, | aca ly 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A, Px.D. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


2. Sunam. 


Amongst the words nilya, sva, nija, priya, vdma, and jushta that have been mentioned 
in the preceding article as signifying both (1) own, svéya, and ( (2) dear, pleasing, etc., priya, 
should be included the word guna also. 


This word is enumerated by the author of the Vighantu amongst the synonyms of sukha, 
happiness ; ; and this meaning sukha or the derived meaning sukhakara is repeated by Sayana 
in the course of hiscommentary on all the RV. passages where the word occurs. In 3, 30, 22, 
however, he has in addition explained sunam as sinam utsdhena pravrddham, thus connecting 
the word with the verb ¢é or svay, ‘to swell.’ This derivation is given in the PW by Roth 
who explains the word as * (adv.) gticklich, nut Erfolg, zum Gedeihen ; (n.) Erfolg, Gedeihen ’ 
and by Grassmann who explains it as ‘(1) Wachsthum, Gedathien: (2) Gedeihen, Wohlergehen, 
Glick, Segen ; (3) (adv.) zum Gedeihen, zum Wohlergehen, zum Segen.’ Geldner, on the 

other hand, ae suggested (AV. Glossar.) that the word is related to sivam, and has explained 
it as ‘ Heil, zum Heil (svasiaye).’ And this suggestion seems to have found favour with 
Hillebrandt who has translated sunam as ‘zum Heil’ in Lieder des Rgveda, p. 106. Later, 
however, Geldner himself has translated (RV. Ubersetewng) the word in this passage by 
“gedeihlich, zum Gedeihen ’ and in 3, 30, 22 by ‘ mit Erfolg’ and seems therefore to have 
abandoned his suggestion and gone back to the meanings proposed by Roth. | 


None of the above-mentioned meanings, however, suits the context in a Passage of the an 
Maitr. Sam. (1, 4, 11; p. 60, 1. 3£.) which reads as follows : : 

na var tad vidma yadi brdhmand vd smo *brdhmand vd | yadi tasya va rsheh smo ‘nyasya 
wi yasya brimahe | yasya ha tv eva bruvdno yajate tam tad ishtam Agacchati netaram 
| upanamati | tat pravare pravaryamdne britydt | devdh pitaral pitaro devd yo’smi sa san yaje | yo 
"emi sa san karomi | éunam ma ishtam sunam sdniam Sunam kriam bhiiydt | iti tad ya eva kes ca 
sa san yajate tam tad ishtam dgacchati nelaram upanamati | 

The mantra devih piiarah. . . . . occurring in this passage is fodnd in the 
Ait. Br., Tait. Br., and Katha ka-sam hitd also, but in a slightly different form, namely, as devdh 
pitarah pitaro devd yo ‘smi sa san yaje yasydsmi na tam antar emi svam ma ishtam svam 
dattam svam pirtam svam srdntam svam hutam in Tait. Br.3, 7, 5, 4 and Ap. Sr. Stitra 4, 9, 6 and 
as devdlh pitarah pilaro devd yo smi sa san yaje tad vah prabravime tasya me vitta svam ma 
tshiam astu Sunam sdniam svam kriam in KS. 4,14. The word gunam in the MS. reading | 
of the manira is thus parallel to the word svam in the TB. reading of it, and is obviously — 
equivalent to it. The above passage from the MS. therefore means : “ We do not know 
whether wo are BrAhmanas or not Brahmanas, whether we are (the descendants) of the rshi. | 
whom we name or of another. But (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to (the descendant of) him | 
who is named and to no other. Therefore when the lineage (pravara) is being proclaimed (?), 
he should recite : ‘O Gods, O Fathers, O Fathers, O Gods, it is I, whoever I may be — 
(that is, whosesoever descendant I may be), that sacrifice ; it is I, whoever Imay be, that 
perform. Let (this) sacrifice of mine be (my) own, (this) work (my) own,’ (this) act (my) 
own.’ In this way, oe he be who sacrifices, une fruit of ) the sacrifice ppbs to him and to 
no other.” eat 
Similarly, it is equally obvious that éunam=svam (with which it is porallelly need) in the 
KS. reading of the mantra : devdh pitarah pitaro devd yo ‘smi sa san yaje tad vah prabravimi — 
— tasya me vitta svam ma ishtam astu Sunam sdntam svam lortam : “oO Gods, O Fathers, O Fathers, oe 
O Gods, it is I whoever I may a thes pacrifice ; this I declare unto you; bear witness to this — : 
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on my behalf. Let (this) sacrifice be (my) own, (this) performance (my) own, (this) work 
™ Page other hand, this meaning svam, ‘own,’ is unsuited to the word gunam in the 
passages of the RV. and other texts where the word occurs. And I therefore infer, from the 
analogy of the words priya, vdma and jushta or milya, sva and nija, that mean both ‘dear 
and ‘own,’ that suna, too, has these two meanings, and that it has, in the passages referred to, 
the meaning priya, ‘dear, pleasing, agreeable.’ This meaning priya, as I shall now show, 
suits the context well and yields good sense in these passages. 
Sankh. GS. 2, 10, 6: agnih sraddhdm ca medhdm cd ’vinipdtam smrtim ca me | 
{lito jdtavedd ayam sunam nah samprayacchate || 
“May Agni bestow faith and intelligence, not falling off (unforgetfulness ?) and memory on 
me. May this Agni Jatavedas, praised (by us) iestow pleasing things on us.’ Compare . 
the similar use of priya and wdma in TS., 4,7, 8,1: priyam ca me nukdmasca me . B73 
(yajiiena kalpanidm), RV. 4, 30,24: vdmdm-vdmam ta ddure devs daddtv aryamd’ | vdmém 
pishd’ vamim bhigo vdmim devgh kgrilatt; 10, 56, 2: vamim asmgbhyam dhd'tu &gyrma 
tubhyam. | 
RV. Khila 10, 128, 4: gunam aham hiranyasya piiur ndmeva jagrabha 
tena mam siryatvacam akaram ptrushy priyam || 
‘T have invoked the dear name of hiranya (gold) that is as dear as that of the father. I have 
therewith made myself sun-skinned (1.e., bright as the sun to look at) and pleasing to many.” 
~ Compare 7, 56, 10: priya’ vo na’ma huve turd’ndm ; 10, 84,5: priyam te na’ma sahure grnimasi 
where the epithet priya is applied to ndman. Compare also, with regard to the invoking of the 
father, 2,10, 1: johi’'tro agnih prathamgh pitéva ; 8, 21, 14: d’d it pitéva hiiyase; 6, 52,6: 
agnith susdirsah suhgvah pitéva ; 1, 104, 9: pitéva nah srnuhi hiygmdnah; 10, 39,1: pitér 
nd na'ma suh¢vam havdmahe, etc. 
10, 160, 5: asvdyanto gavyynio vdj gyanto 
havdmahe tvépagantava’u — | 
dbhit'shantas te sumatat ndvdydm 
_ vayam indra tud Sundm huvema || 
* Desiring horses, cows, and riches, we call on thee to come here. Desiring to be in thy new 
(ie, latest) favour, O Indra, we invoke thee that art dear.”” Compare the verses 8, 98, 4: 
éndra no gadhi priygh and 1, 142, 4: indram cltr gm thé, priygm where the epithet priya is 
applied to Indra. | ‘ _ 
63,30, 22: sundm huvema maghgvdnam indram 
| asmin bhare m’tamam vd'jasdiau | 
Srnvgniam ugram tigye sam¢gtsu 
- ghngntam vrird'nt samjitam dhgndndm || 
“ We invoke in this battle, in the winning of booty, dear Indra, liberal, most valiant, fierce, 
who hears (our cries) for protection, kills enemies in fights, and is the winner of wealth.” 
6, 16,4: tvd'm tle ddha dvité’ 7 
 Dharatd vajibhih sundm | | 
a ae | ijé yajnéshu yajiiiyam || | 
“Bharata again, also, with the sacrificers has praised thee (sc. Agni) that art dear; he has 


ao offered worship to thee that art worthy of worship in sacrifices.” Compare 1, 126, 8: agnin 
_ “Réldiram Wate visudhitim priycim cétishtham ; 1, 128, 7: agnir yajiéshu jényo nd, vispatih priys 


ichitide ops prong the other passages referred to on p- 202 in vol. LV above where Agni is 
called priya, purupriya, preshiha, eto. brea 
© 10,126, 7:  Sundon aomabyam diye 

- | Barun mitré aryamd’ i" 
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Sarma yacchaniu sapritha 
ddityd'so ydd i'mahe (ti duishah || 
“May the Adityas Varuna, Mitra and Aryamé erant us for our protection (their) dear wide- 
extended shelter which we pray for (and carry us) across enemies.” Compare 10, 126, 4: 
yushina' Teer Sarmant priyé sya'ma; 7, 95,5: téva sirman priygtame dédhand ipa stheydma 
garan jn ni. vrkshim in which the epithet priya is applied to éarman. 
1,117, 18: sungm andhé' ya bharam ahvayat sé’ 
arki'r asvind vyshand ngréti | 
jarih kant’na iva cakshaddné, 
9rd svah satgm ékam ca meshd’n || 
“ *(May) that which is pleasing (1.e., favourable) (happen) to the blind man, O ye bulls, valiant. 
Aévins,’ cried the she-wolf, ‘like a youthful lover has Rjrasva cut up a hundred and one 
goats.” ”” 
Maitr. Sam., 2, 7,12: sunam naro ldnagalendnadudbhir 
bhagah phdlath sirapatir marudbhth | 
parjanyo bijam trayano dhinotu 
Sundsird krnutam dhdnyam nah | 
“May the men (give) pleasure with the plough and oxen ; may Bhaga with the ploughshares 
and the lord of the plough with the Maruts (give) pleasure. May Parjanya, impelling the 
seed (to sprout and grow) delight us; may Suna and Sira confer grain on us.” One has to 
supply the word krnotu, daddtu or similar word after swnam in the first half-verse. Note 
the parallelism of dhinotu in the second half-verse with sunam (krnotu or daddtu) in the second, 


Kausika-sdtra, 46, 54: sunam vada dakshinatah sunam uitarato vada | 
sunam purastan no vada Sunam pascdi kapinjala | 
“Say what is pleasing to the right, say what is pleasing to the north ; say what is pleasing it in 
front ; say, O partridge, what is pleasing behind.”” That is to say, whether you cry to our right” 
or to our left, in front of us or behind us, O partridge, may such cry portend and bring to 
us what is pleasing or favourable. | 
RV., 4, 57,8: Sundm nah pha'la vt krshantu bhii'mim 
Sundm kind’sd abhi yantu vahath | 
sungm parjinyo madhund payobhih 
Sindsird sungm asma’su dhattém || _ 
“May our ploughshares plough the land pleasingly ; may the ploughers proceed pleasingly 
with the draught-animals, May Parjanya with waters and honey do us favour; may Suna 
and Sira confer pleasing things (favours) on us.” The word sunam in the first half-verse is 
used adverbially and denotes ‘ pleasingly ; in a pleasing manner ; well,’ while in the second 
half-verse, it is a substantive as in the above passages. In the third pdda one has to supply a 
word like krnotu or dadhdiu on the analogy of the fourth pdda. Compare also 4, 2, 8: 
priyam va twd krigvate havishmin and the phrase ranam dhah and ranam krdht in 8, 96, 16: 
vibhumadbhyo bhivanebhyo rinam dhdh and 10, 112, 10: rénam kr ahi ranaket eh beiticiont 


4,57,4: sungm vahi'h gundam ngrah 

Sunim krshatu la’ngalam | 

sunim varatra’ badh yantam 

gundam dshirdm td ingaya || | 
= Pleasingly (z.e., well) may the draught -animals, the men, (and) the plough aang may the! 
straps be tied well; well may the goad be applied (i.e, may the ploughing of the 
draught-animals, men and the plough, the tying of the ‘straps, and the nee of the | 
goad, all bring pleasing cen to oa 


| por 
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10, 102,8: sundm ashirdvy acarat haparat’ 
varatra'ydm dé'rvd néhyamanah | 
nemnd'ni kravgn bahgve jandya 
gé'h paspasings tévishir adhaita | | 
Being goaded, he (t.¢., the bull), who was wearing cowries and who was hitched in the strap 
(i.e, harness) with the wood, moved pleasingly (7.e., well). Performing valiant deeds before 
many people, he put on mettle when he saw the bulls.” 


The hymn to which this verse belongs has been much discussed by the exegetists and 
been interpreted in many ways; for literature connected with it, see Oldenberge, RV. Noten 
II, p. 318 and also my article on Indrasend in vol. XLVII, ante, pp. 280 fi. I agree with 
Oldenberg (I.c.) that the hymn neither concerns a ‘drame qui se joue au ciel et sur terre durant 
Vorage ’ (Bergaigne) nor reveals the ‘methode de la devinette primitive ’ (Henry), but that 
(as believed by Geldner, Ved. Studien 2), it deals with the story of a Brahmana couple and 
a chariot-race. 

The subject of acarat in pada a above is the bull, vrshabha, that is mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse as running—dramhata pddydbhih kaktidmdn. And hence I interpret hapardi as 
‘wearing cowries’ instead of as ‘wearing a braid, zottig’ (Roth, Geldner, Oldenberg, etc.) 
as this latter epithet is unintelligible to me in connection with a bull. The custom, on the 
other hand, of ornamenting bulls and oxen with strings of cowries fastened round the neck 
_ is fairly wide-spread in India, and I concieve that this must have been the case with Mudgala’s 
bull also. Déru in the second pada refers, of course, to the drughana or block of wood 
mentioned in the next verse. , 


It has been suggested by Oldenberg (i.c.), perhaps with a view to get over the difficulty 
caused by the word kapardt (which he interprets as ‘wearing a braid, zottig’), that the subject 
of acarat is not the bull but Mudgala. This does not seem to be correct ; for I believe with 
Geldner that Mudgala was too old to take part in a chariot-race and that the chariot was in 
fact ridden by Indrasen& with Kesini as charioteer (sce my article in vol. XLVII, ante, referred 
to above). | a . 

4,3, 11: xténd'drim vy dsan bhidgniah 
| sqm dagiraso navania gébhih | 
Sundm ngrah part shadann ushd'sam 
| | _ dvth svar abhavaj jaté agnai | 

“Properly did they burst open the rock, shattering it. The Angirases lowed with the cows. 
Pleasingly (i.¢., with pleasing results ; well) did the men worship the Dawn ; the sun made 
himself manifest when Agni was born,” The explanation of parishadan as ‘ umlagerten ’ 
by Roth, Grassmann and Geldner (RV. Ubersetzung) seems to me to be hardly satisfactory ; 
and I prefer to follow Bhatta-Bhaskara who has paraphrased parishadyam in TB, 3, 1, 2,9 
as paria updsyam (of. also Mahidhara on VS. 5, 32) and regard parishadan here as equivalent 
to paryupdsdmcakrire, Compare 7, 76,6: préti ivd stomair tlate vgsishthd usharbidhah sub- 
kage tushiued’msah | gavdm netrt’ va’japaint na ucchéshah sujdte prathamd’ jarasva ; 7, 7 8,2: 
prit shim agnir jarate simiddhah pr itt viprdso matibhir grngntah | ushd’ yati jyotishd bd’ dhamind 
ursnd timdnsi duritd'pa devi’; 7, 80, 1: prdti stomebhir ushisam visishthd gtrbhir viprdsah 

_ prathamd’ abudhran, The expression ‘the men worshipped the Dawn’ indicates that the Dawn 
. showed herself at that time when Agni was born, that is, was kindled before daybreak. The 
a kindling of Agni, the coming of the Dawn and the rising of the sun are referred to in other verses 
_, also of the RV, for instance, in 7, 72, 4: vi céd ucchdndy asvind ushd'sah prés vdm bréhmdns 

ste rit ) bharante | tirdhudm bhdniim suvitd’ devs asred brhid agnéyah samidhd jarante ; 7 77, 1-8: 
gbhid agnih samtihe md’ nushdndm | 


atir ni yoshd visvam j tudm prasuvdnti card’ yas | 
cb saprithd ud asthad rigad vd’ so bibhratt Suler gam 
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asvant | Mra yavarnd sudy'sikasamdrg givdm muita’ netry jhndm aroci || deviindm cikshuh subhggd 
vghant? svetim nayantt sudr’ sikam gsvam | ushi’ adarsi; 7,78, 2—3: priti shim agnir jarate 
simiddhah pr (ti viprdso mat ibhir gra intah|ushd’ ydti jydtishd bd'dhamand vised tdmansi duritd’ pa 
devi’ || cla’ w tydi'h prit y adrsran pur istaj' jyotir yicchanttr ushiso vibhati'h | ajijanan sii! ryam 
yajtid m agnim apdel’nam timo agdd gjushtam : 1, 118, 9 ; tsho yad agnim samidhe cakgrtha vi 
yid a'vas cikshasd st'ryasya. But while these passages represent Agni as showing himself 
(as being born) after the Dawn, the verse 4, 3, 11 makes out that Auni was born first and 
the Dawn a! fterwards : compare also 7, 9,3: citrgbhdnur ushisdm bhatr Y agre. 
AV. 3, 15,4: imé’m agne garjnim mimrsho no 
Yum ci 
Sunim no astu prapand vikray is ca 
pratipangh phalinam ma krnotu | 
iim havydam samviddnat jushethim 
Sundin no astu caritgm tithitam ca || | 
‘Sprinkle, O Agni, this our path, this road which we have followed from a distance. May 
our bargain and sale be pleasing (2.¢., turn out favourable) ; may the barter make me abounding 
in fruit (2.e., may the barter be fruitful to me). Do ye two enjoy this oblation in concord. 
May our transaction and trading be pleasing (i.¢., favourable).” Sarani=road, path, and not 
hirisd, offence or Verdruss ; see Apte. Accordingly I take the verb mrsh in the sense of ‘ to 
sprinkle,’ a meaning which the author of the Dhdtupdtha assigns to it, but of its use in which 
no example has been up to now met with. The expression ‘sprinkle this our path’ means 
probably ‘make our path smooth and easy to travel’; compare the expressions tgndinapdt 
path rtisya ya ndn midhvd samanj in svadayd sujihva in RV. 10,110,2; a’ no dadhikra‘h pathyd'm 
anakiu in 7, 44,5; and madhvadya devo devebhyo devaydndn patho anaktuin TB,3, 6,2, 1. — 
RV.7, 70,1: @ visvavdrd ’svind gatam nah = 
pré, tit sthd’nam avdci vam prthivyd’ m | 
isvo ni. vajl’ sundprshtho asthdd 
a’ yat sedgihur dhruvgse ng yonim || 
“Come, O ye Aégvins that have all desirable things ; this your place in the earth co been — 
praised. Like a powerful horse, it stood up with pleasing (4.¢., pleasure-giving ; comfortable) 
back on which you sat as if settling permanently in a house.” Sunaprshthah= priyaprshthah 
or vitaprshthah which is used many times in the AV. as an epithet of asea, atya, hari, etc. ; 
see Grassmann s.v. This word does not signify ‘schlichten Riicken habend’ (Roth in PW.) 
r, ‘dessen Riicken eben ist’ (Grassmann) but means “having a pedi (i.e., comfortable) 
back’ ; compare the word sushadah ‘easy or comfortable to sit upon’ that is used as an epithet 
of arvan in VS. 11, 44: ééur bhava vdjy arvan prthur bhava sushadas tuam. Compare also 
sagmdso asedh in RV.7, 97, 6: tdm sagma'so arushd’ so éSvd br’ haspdtim sahavd’ ho vane and 
gagmé hart in 8, 2, 27: sha hart brahmayijd sagma” vakshathak sqkhdyam.® | 
| 6 ‘This word gayma too has been wrongly understood and explained by Roth and other iets: 
Itdoes not mean ‘hilfreich, mittheilsam, entgegenkommend, gitig’ as explained by Roth (PW), or 
vermogend, stark, kraftig’ as explained ty Grassmann, or gakta as alternatively. explained by. Sdyana 
in 7, 97, 6, but sukha or sukhakara a8 explained by the author of the Nighantu and by, Sayana himself in — 
7, 97, 6 and other passages. Sagmaih payubhih (in 1, 130, 10; 1, 148, 8) means * by happiness-conferring | 
protections ’ and is the equivalent of ajasrath payubhib, asredhadbhih payubhih, adabdhebhih péyubhih or — 
 arishtebhih payubhit ( for references see Grassmann, 8.v. phyu ; compare mayobhiir dtihin 1, 117, 19; and — 
1, 94, 9); dagmo rathah (6, 74, 8 ) means a ‘chariot that gives happiness or comfort; a comfortable chariot’ 
and i is the equivalent of sukho rathah (for references, see Grass. 8.v. sukha); sagmé, hart and sagméso aéidh 
inthe above-mentioned passages mean ‘ horses that carry one comfortably; dagmasah putrd aditel (7, 69,5) 
ig. equivalent to sambhueah Gdityas in 1, 106, 2 and means ‘the happiness-conferring Adityas’ : and 
sagmés vdjih in 10, 31, 5 means ‘ hhappiness-ccnferring riches,’ Similarly, Sagma has the meaning of 
: happiness-conferring ’ in the three other verses where it occurs as an epithet of Andte 2 and the Some 
= ee Gi a4, a of vdk or ee 48, and of sarpead ¢ or nompany ie 5% a 
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2,18,6: d’styd’ navatyd’ ydhy arvd'n 
6 gaténa hgribhir uhygmanah | 
ayim ht te sung hotreshu soma 
indra tuadyd’ pgrishikto midaya || 
“‘ Come here drawn by eighty, by ninety, by hundred horses, This Soma-juice, O Indra, has 
been poured out for thee, for thy pleasure, by (the priests) who have pleasure in sacrifices,” 
2,41, 14: tira vo mgdhumdn aygm 
sunghotreshu maisar jh | 
etgm pibaia ka'myam || 
“For you is this exhilarating, sweet, and sharp (Soma-juice) with the (priests) who have 
pleasure in sacrifices ; drink this beloved (drink).” 
2,41,17: tvé vised sarasvair 
éritd’ytimshi devyd’m | 
Ssunghotreshu matsva 
praja'm devi dididdhi nah || 
‘On thee, O.goddess Sarasvati, depends all longevity. Delight thou with (the priests) who 
have pleasure in sacrifices ; confer children on us.” 

The exegetists have explained the word gunahotreshu in allthe above three verses 7 as a 
proper noun (Saéyana does so in 2, 41, 14 and 2, 41, 17 only; in 2, 18, 6 he interprets guna- 
hotreshu as sukhena hityate somo yebhir iti sunahotrah pdtraviseshdh)—an explanation for 
which there does not seem to be any necessity. For, just as the word Sunaprshtha is equivalent 
to vitaprshtha, in the same way does the word sunahotra (gunam hotrdydm yasya) seem to be 
— equivalent to the word vitihotra (vitih hotrdydm yasya)‘ he who has pleasure in sacrifices,’ 
t.e., “he who takes delight in offering sacrifices to the gods,’ which occurs in 1, 84,18: ke 
manesate vitthotrah sudevgh and 2, 38,1: gthd’bhajad vitihotram svastat with the signification 
of ‘priest’. This meaning, ‘priest’ suits sunahotra also in the above verses, and there is 
thus no necessity to regard it as a proper name. 

The word Suna occurs further in the compound ducchund which means ‘ unpleasantness,’ 
vipriya or duhkha, and in the denominative verb ducchundy, formed from the above, meaning 
“to cause unpleasantness or discomfort.’ © 

_ The word suna that forms part of abhisunatara in T.Br. 1,7, 1,6: tau samalabhetim | so 
‘smdd abhisunataro “bhavat means, as explained by the commentator Bhatta-Bhaskara, 
balena abhivrddhah and is clearly derived from the root $#, Svay ‘to swell.’ It is thus quite 
a different word and unconnected with guna meaning ‘ dear : own.’ | 

Suna thus signifies originally, as I hope is clear from the foregoing, priya, ‘ dear, agreeable,’ 
etc., and secondarily, svéya or ‘own’. The meaning sukha assigned to it by the author of the 
| Mighante seems to be but an approximate equivalent of the original priya, and, like all 

approximations, not quite accurate. | 


(Lo be continued.) 








7 Phe word Sunahotra does not occur elsewhere, 
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BRAHMA-VIDYA AND SUFISM. 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJER, 

(Continued from page 56.) 

In myths and legends and also in practices, a good deal in Sufism is considered to be 
only a copy of similar things in Buddhism. «“ Besides these legendary and practical indi. — 
cations, we find an affinity between Sufism and the fundamental thoughts and the lessons of 
Buddhism. The tone of mind, and the spiritual tendency of Sufism seem as if the Buddhis- 
tic way of thinking had been transferred into the frame of Islam and adapted to it.” (JRAS., 
1904, p. 135). | 

Nicholson seems to think that in the beginning Sufism was not indebted to any external 
influence (JRAS., 1906, p. 305). Yet even he concedes that, in its later development 
—specially in the development of the conception of fand, Sufism was indebted to Buddhism 
(1b., p. 330). We should notforget that this doctrine of fand or self-annihilation has an apt 
parallel in the Vedantic conception of the merging of the individual into the infinite self. 
But so far as the idea is present in Sufism, it is more usually traced to Buddhism than to 
Hinduism. | | 

So far, therefore, as admissions go, and so far as admissions are a part of proof, not much | 
is found in favour of Brahmavidyd. Sufism’s indebtedness to Vedantism is vaguely hinted ae 
but what is proved or admitted as proved, is a contact of Sufism with Buddhism. It is 
obvious that contact with Buddhism cannot be taken as evidence of borrowing from Vedant- 
ism ; yet this is just what we have to examine. Direct contact with Vedantism was not — 
inherently impossible for Sufism; rather, we may suspect on historical grounds that it : 
had taken place. And the grounds are not materially different from those in the case of 
Buddhism. But this possibility of contact with Vedantism has not been sufficiently stressed, 

and is not even admitted by all. And naturally, it has not been explored to the same 
extent as the possible relation of Sufism with Buddhism. With regard to other systems of 
Hindu philosophy, such as the Yoga, even the suggestion of a possible relation of Sufism with 
them, is rarely made. We see, therefore, that, with regard to the nature and extent of the 
indebtedness of Sufism to foreign influences, scholars are more generally inclined to admit 
borrowing from Buddhism than from Vedantism. The possibility of borrowing from the 
Yoga is noticed by very few, of whom Al-Beruni, however, is one. 

The similarity between Vedantism and Sufism in some important respects has been 
always admitted. Won Kremer quotes from the Veddnia-sdra to establish the fact that there 
are parallel lines of thought and practice in Sufism and Vedantism. But as we have pointed 
out before and as Nicholson justly remarks (JRAS., 1906, p. 315), “the question whether 

‘Sufism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled except on historical grounds, i.e., (1) 
by an examination, of the influence which -was being exerted by Indian upon Muhammadan 
thought at the time when Sufism arose ; and (2) by considering how far the ascertained facts 
relating to the evolution of Sufism accord with the hypothesis of its Indian origin”. N ichol- 7 
son is of opinion that a chronological study of the evidence will not pr ove this hypothesis ; 
nor will it prove “the alternative form of ‘ Aryan reaction ’ eel , namely, that Sufism aan 
essentially a product of the Persian mind”. “ It seems to me”, he says cia (16.,p an) 

“that this type of mysticism was—or atleast might have been—the hative product of Islam 

itself, and that it was an almost necessary consequence of the Muhammadan epncerion: (ot 
Allah, a conception which could not possibly satisfy the spiritually-minded owen ad 

_ dn his Literary History of the Arabs (p. 384), Nicholson speeantit titra Boca ee 
what, and is prepared to admit that all the theories about the origin of Sufism contain al 

measure of truth’. Now, Vedantism is one of the Supposed sources of Sufism (vide Browne, z 

Literary History of Persia, p.418). N icholson is obviously more favourably inclined es mite 

than before (JBAS., 1906 ). But he does not appear to have discovered any new proof, < 
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Nicholson’s attitude in this matter is rather hesitating and indefinite. In the first place, 


he is inclined to hold that Sufism had an independent origin within Islam ; but at the same 
time, he is not blind to the possibility of foreign influence. There, however, he eae us that 
if Sufism had a foreign origin, it must be “ sought in Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism , rather 
than in any Indian system. It may be that Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were, in their 
turn, influenced by Indian thought ; “but this is a large question which has not been, and 
perhaps never can be, definitely settled ”’. . (JRAS., 1906, p. $20.) On. a ner hand, 
apart from this possible ¢ndirect influence, he is willing even to admit direct influence of Indian 
thought on Sufism ; but he would not admit that this was possible during the initial stages of 
Sufism. “The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufism’, he says, : though undeniably 
great, was posterior and secondary to the influence exerted by,Greek and Syrian speculation ”’. 
(JRAS., 1906, p. 320). | . 

So far we have seen that, though in its beginning Sufisin is regarded as of independent 
origin, yet in its subsequent history the possibility of Vedantic influence is adinitted in a general 
way. There is not much proof, but the hypothesis is not ruled out. Browne, however, 
is categorically against even such an hypothesis (Lilerary History of Persia, p. 419). He 
says : “ Though in Sasanian times, notably in the sixth century of our era during the reign 
of Nushirwan, a certain exchange of ideas took place between Persia and India, no influence 
can be shown to have been exerted by the latter country on the former during Muhammadan 
times, till after the full development of the Sufi system, which was practically completed, 
when Al-Beruni . . . . wrote his famous memoir.” Browne, therefore, is not only un- 
willing to trace the origin of Sufism to Indian thought, but he isnot prepared even to admit 
Indian influence on the subsequent history of this branch of Islamic culture. 
| On the whole, therefore, the idea of Vedantic influence on Sufism is not very favourably 

received by European scholars. (Cf. also, Margoliouth, Harly Development of Muhamma- 
danism, Lectures V and VI.) Similarity between the two systems is not denied ; but to prove 
indebtedness either way, something more than mere resemblance is necessary. And this is 
exactly what is not found, so far as Vedantism is concerned. With regard to Buddhism, as 
we have already seen, opinion is more favourable. This is no doubt due to the fact that it 
was a living religion in the neighbourhood of Sufism even after the rise of Islam. As to 
Vedantism, it cannot be shown that it was being cultivated in that territory before and after 
the rise of Sufism ; nor can it be shown that Sufism had any direct connection with it. Browne, 
therefore, is right in maintaining that ‘no influence can be shown to have been exerted’ by 
India on Sufism. : | 
_ But at the same time, it seems to be going too far not to allow even the possibility of 
such an influence. We cannot get over the fact of political and commercial intercourse 
between India and the west for a fairly long period, from pre-historic times up toa date 
posterior to the rise of Islam. And there is the fact of Indian colonics in western Asia. Even 
Browne admits that “in the sixth century of our era ‘an exchange of ideas took place between 
_ Persia and India. And then again, we have the further fact that during the eighth-ninth 
century 4.D., the court of Bagdad patronised Hindu learning. The ministerial family of 


_ Barmak “engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chief physicians of 


ae their hospitals, and ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic books on medicine, 
pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later centuries 
_ Muslim scholars sometimes travelled ior the same purposes as the emissarics of the Barmak.” 
u; English Translation of Al-Beruni; Introduction, pp. xxxi-xxxii.) As to this family 
or the Barmakides, we are'told that they came from a Buddhist temple (Nava- 


ha 










tae position then is this: In the sixth century, an exchange of ideas took place between 
_ Persiaand India, even according to Browne ; and in the eighth century, Hindus were expressly 
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invited to the court of Bagdad and were commissioned to translate books from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, and these books ‘included hooks on philosophy, too. Brahmavidyd, therefore, 
was not without a chance. We have no evidence, it seems, that this contact between India 
and the west was maintained during the seventh century also; but this was a period when 
Islam was busy consolidating itself and, perhaps, had not much time to attend to outside 
realities. But if Hindu philosophical ideas had been travelling to the west up to the sixth 
century, and if they were again honourably received at court in the eighth century, is it likely 
that they were completely banished from the Islamic world in the seventh? Buddhism 
continued to live a vigorous life even after that ; was Hinduism alone, if it had already been 
there, doomed to complete expulsion ? 


_ Thus there is no inherent improbability in the supposition of Vedantic influence on Sufism. 
The presence of Hindus at the very centre of Islam—at the court of the Khalifs at Bagdad, 
makes it rather probable. They wrote books on philosophy, we are told; but even if they 
had done nothing of the kind, they might still have left some influence behind. In modern 
times, almost every important seat of learning has foreign teachers ; it cannot be said that 
they exert no influence, unless they leave behind some permanent and enduring record of their 
activity. The Hindus at Bagdad, however, did more solid work than merely holding conver- 
gations on diverse subjects : they wrote books. And it is not conceivable that books which 
were written under royal patronage in those days, were not read. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that Hindu ideas which were in existence in the western world in the sixth century 4.D., 
all disappeared with the beginning of the seventh century ; and it is difficult to imagine 
that the Hindus who went to the court of Bagdad on invitation, were men of so little worth 
that they could produce no impression at all. 


All this is true. But all these facts put together do not allow us to do more than hazard — 
a guess that Vedantism may have exerted some direct influence on Sufism. It was just 
possible : but whether it became actual or not, is more than can be proved. The opportu- 
nities were there; but it cannot be shown that they were utilised. The hypothesis is not 
disproved that ideas of Brahmavidyd may have found a lodgement in those distant countries 
and in those far-off days. But the existence of floating ideas of Vedantism in those regions 
does not warrant us in ascribing the origin of Sufism to that system, any more than the pre- 
sence of Vedantic missionaries in America, and even an acquaintance with their system of 
thought and belief on the part of William James, will warrart us in ascribing his philosophy _ 
to this source. 

To assert the indebtedness of one philosophical system to another, more direct evidence 
than mere resemblance and even acquaintance is necessary. We know that Kant was in- 
debted to Hume and we also know why. We know also that medieval European philosophy 
was indebted to Aristotle: the evidence there isso palpably direct. The debt of Avicenna and 
Averroés to Aristotle is also proved by evidence other than mere resemblance. Neo-Plato- 
nism is easily traced to Plato in spite of differences. But in spite of parallels that may easily be 
drawn between Plato and, say, the Bhagavadgitd, it would be rash and extravagant to affirm 
that Plato borrowed straight from India. In the same way and-for similar reasons, we cannot 

justifiably conclude that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism or to any other system of 
Indian philosophy. The historical facts brought to light up to now make it just possible : 
but we can do no more than European scholars have done, namely, hint at this possibility — 
and wait for more knowledge. A definite and final conclusion appears to be yet premature. : 

The only people who could really help us in arriving ab a satisfactory solution of this 
problem, are Muhammadan and Hindu writers on the subject. Von Kremer no doubt quotes 
two Muhammadan writers ; but they are hopelessly modern, and are too near our own time to 
be of much use. A much earlier writers Al Beruni, who, wrote in the beginning of the ot 
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century A.D. His evidence deserves careful consideration in this connection. In his book 
on India he refers more than half-a-dozen times to Sufism (Sachau 3 Translation, vol. IT, p. 431); 
and draws parallels between it on the one side and Greek, Christian and Hindu thought on the 
other. But nowhere does he suggest more than a mere similarity of thought. For instance, 
(op. cit., vol. I, p. 57 ), while discussing the doctrine of metempsychosis, he refers to Mani, 
Patafijali, Plato and Proclus, and says that the same doctrine is professed by some Sufis also. 
He does not suggest that there was borrowing in any way. And (vol. i Dp: 62), he compares 
Samkhva with Sufism and notices a difference also between the two. Again, in discussing the 
conception of moksa according to Patafijali, he compares it with Sufism and also says that 
“from these and similar views the doctrines of the Christians do not much differ”? (vol. I, 
p. 69). Further on, (p. 83), he again refers to the idea of liberation or moksa, according 
to Samkhya and Patafijali and says that “ similar views are also met with among the Sufi ”. 
All these similarities between Indian thought and Sufism attracted his attention. But at 
the same time, he notes that the Sufi in developing his theory, proceeds by an explanation 
of Koranic verses (cf. also, vol. I, p. 88; also compare Margoliouth, Harly Development of 
Muhammadanism, Lect. V and V1). 

Al-Beruni appears to have been a careful student. If he had known. that the Sufis were 
indebted to Indian philosophy, would he not have mentioned this fact? He does not refer 
to the possibility of Buddhist influence on Sufism either, which European scholars are more 
willing to admit; but that is perhaps due to the fact that he knew little about Buddhism 
(Sachau, op. cit., p. xlv). And “in the first half of the eleventh century, all traces of Buddhism 
in Central Asia, Khurasan, Afghanistan and North-Western India seem to have disappeared.” 
(Ibid.) Al-Beruni’s knowledge of Hindu philosophy, however, was more accurate and extensive. 
It is likely, therefore, that if Vedantic influence on Sufism could be traced at that time, he 
would have known it; and from his veracity as a historian, it seems fairly certain that had 
‘he known it, he would have said so. With regard to Mani, he has not omitted to tell us that 
“he went to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and transferred it into his own 
system” (op. cit., vol. I, p. 54). Of course, he had no partiality for Mani (cf. ch. X XVI), 
- and so had no motive against exposing foreign influences on his doctrines. But he had shown 
no partiality for the Sufis either anywhere ; and there was, therefore, no reason why he should 
not disclose the origin of their teachings, if he only knew it to be the Vedanta or any Indian 
system of thought. — | , 








ee He has not been slow in acknowledging even the debt of purer Muslims to Indian thought. 
- For instance, he has told us that the numerical signs which they use “ are derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs” (op. cit., vol. I, p. 174). He has also admitted (ch. XXXIT) 
that Muslim authors followed the example of the Hindus in describing a certain duration of 
time; and that “the theory of Abi-Ma’shar that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of 
the planets” is derived from the kalpa-theory of the Visnu-Purdna (vol. I, p. 325). If 
such an author only knew that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism, would he have concealed 


this by no means insignificant fact % 


_. Al-Beruni has been careful to note a good many important. parallels between Sufism and 
- Indian thought ; but he speaks of Samkhya and Patafijali and makes no mention of Vedanta. 
- The points which he discusses in Sufism are just some of the points where Vedantism could 
influenced it, if at all. The omission of any reference to Vedanta on his part, is signi- 
nt ; it seems to suggest that Vedantism was not as accessible to him as the other systems ; 
ras farther away from north-west India to which the Moslems had access. If so, the 

of Vedantic influence on Sufism becomes less probable. 









i, then, we find two things. Although he compares Sufism with some of the 
he does not suggest that it was indebted to any of them in the way supposed 
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by some ; and in the second oe he omits to refer to the Vedanta. Of course, he does not 
speak of the indebtedness of Sufism to Christianity or to Neo-Platonism either ; and his omis- 
sion to mention such indebtedness does not prove that it did not exist. In the same way, 
his omission of reference to the Vedanta or its influence on Sufism, does not necessarily prove 
that such a thing could not have taken place. But here we had an opportunity where proof 
of such an influence might have been found, and yet we have not found it. So, although 
a hypothesis is not yet ruled out, we cannot prove that Brahmavidydé or Vedantism exerted any 
direct influence upon Sufism. 

Our review of the problem would remain incomplete without at least a passing reference 
to Hindu sources. Unfortunately very little is to be found there. We may note that the 
period of the Abbaside Khalifs in Bagdad almost synchronised with the revival of Vedantism 
in southern India and the great impetus given to this culture by SankarAcdryya is well-known. 
An account of the many missionary activities of this great Vedantist has been preserved, 
though not unalloyed with myths, in Ananda-Giri’s Sankara-Vijay and Vidyaranya’s Sankara- 
Digvijay. Many men and many sects, we are told, were converted to Sankara’s absolute 
monism ; and quite a good number of places, also, did he and his disciples visit in search of 
conquests. But there is not the slightest hint of any communication between them and 
people outside the pale of Hinduism, except perhaps the reference to Bahlika or Balkh 
(Sankara-Digvijay, XV, 142).1 But even there it is the Buddhists again who were fought and 
conquered. We are no doubt told that there were in Bahlika also those who wanted to learn 
the great Bhdsya of Sankara ; but it is not even hinted that they were other than his anny 
pupils or disciples. 

However that may be, it is, on the whole, extremely difficult to place much ‘eliatids on 
an account like this. The author is not endowed with the historical sense ; and his accounts _ 
of Sankara’s intellectual and physical exploits are so mixed up with myths and fables, 
that it is impossible to believe on the testimony of a writer like this that Sankara ever visited 
Balkh, or even that any of his remote disciples ever did so. = 


| One thing, however, seems certain: Balkh was known at the time, and known too 

asa seat of Buddhism. That Balkh wasan important centre of Buddhism is proved by other 
evidence also. But whether Sankara or any one else ever carried Brahmavidyd to that 

stronghold of Buddhism, is more than can be proved by this author's testimony. 2 

There is another point: In a manuscript, the difference between Bahlika and Bahika 

is not much ; but in latitude and longitude, it is certainly a considerable one. Therefore from 

this single mention of Bahlika, it is not even safe to suppose that Balkh was meant and not a 

country much nearer home, namely, Bahika in the Punjab. oh ude 

Besides, even if the conjecture is allowed that Brahmavidyd was carried up to Balkh, s, 

at the time of the Abbaside Khalits, ii is still a far cry from Balkh to Bagdad and the pochtain, 


head of Sufism. — i . 
The author of the Sankara Dipotioy. it seems, was aware of. the existence of the Turks, | 
if not also of the Musalmans; and he also knew the fact that the Turks killed cows 
(Li0e- a: Dhenus-T'urushair-iva, etc.). If he had any information about Vedantism ae 
spreading beyond the borders of India, beyond Balkh and Afghanistan,—if he hadevenever _ 
heard of such a thing,—was it not natural with such an author to seize such an opportunity, 
and add to the list of his hero’s achievements by narrating either a fact or a | fable of the 


conversion of Musalmans to Vedantic monism 2 


\ 





1 Pratipadya tu Bahlikan - maharsau “vinayibhyah pravivrn nvate " ssabidyam ee 
ae somnayje ait athirhatdbbiddne, Fee, | | i 
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From the evidence of Ananda-Giri and Vidyaranya it appears that the activities of 
Sankara and his disciples were mainly directed against the Buddhists and other minor sects 
within the fold of Hinduism. Still that was the period of the most triumphant career of 
Brahmavidyé ; and it was not impossible for her influence to travel beyond the borders of India 
at that time. If Sufism was influenced by Brahmavid: yd, that was about the time when such 
influence may have been exerted. It is rather striking, therefore, that there is no reference 
to any such foreign conquest by Sankara and his disciples. Of course, there were possibly 
other Vedantists too in the land who could have achieved such conquests ; and the absence of 
any mention does not necessarily disprove the possibility of such influence in other lands. 
But here again there was an opportunity where evidence of Vedantic influence on Sufism 
might be found ; yet we do not find it. Now, if all possible sources of positive proot fail us, 
what else can we do save cling to fond hypothesis ? 


The final conclusion to which we are led, therefore, is this: So far as Von Kremer is 
concerned, he makes an exaggerated claim on behalf of Vedantism, which has not been estab- 
lished ; and, as to whether Brahmavidyd ever exerted any influence on Sufism, and if so, 
to what extent, no definite conclusion can be drawn, though certain historical circumstances 
were quite favourable for such influence. We may just suspect, as Dr. Margoliouth points 
out (op. cit., p. 199), that Sufism was influenced by Vedantism at some stage or other of its 
existence ; but unfortunately we have not data enough to prove it. 





A MEDIAIVAL JAINA IMAGE OF AJITANATHA—1053 a.v. 
By N. C, MEHTA, I.C.8, 


Tax focus of Jaina glory seems to have shifted from South India nor thwards during 
medieval times. Jainism appears to have suffered an eclipse in the south after the sixth 
century A.D. asa result of the revival of Shaivite worship, the full force of which was felt 
about the ninth century a.b. Jainism reached its climax during the reign of Kuméarapala 
(1142-73 a.D.), who was converted to the gospel of Mahavira Vardhamina by the greatest 
and the most versatile of medisxval scholars—Hemachandra Siri. Jainism may be said to 
have achieved its greatest triumphs in Western India under the Solanki rulers of Gujarat 
(960-1243 a.D.). The most notable monuments of this period are the Delvada temples ; the 
celebrated Vimalavashahi temple, constructed in 1023 a.p. and named after its founder 
Vimalashaha, the Danda-Niyaka or Governor of Abu, and dedicated to Adinatha, the first 
Tirthathkara ; and the Liinavashihi shrine dedicated to Nemindtha—the twenty-second 
Tirthamnkara and constructed by Tejapala i in memory of his son Liinasinka in 1230 ap, 
This was also the period of gréat literary activity, specimens of which are still preserved . 
in the various Jaina bhandars or libraries,—at Patan, Jaisalmir and other places, 


, The beautiful figure illustrated here was executed during the reign of Bhimadeva I (1023- 
1063 A.D.), the patron of Vimalashaha. ‘The inscription engraved at the foot of the pedestal 
consists of three verses, the first in the metre Shardill Vikriditam, the second in Sra Boba" 
7 and. the third in Ary&, and runs as follows : 
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It may be thus translated :— | | 

1. ‘(There was] the saint by name Shalibhadra, the solitary sun among the starsof the 
monastic firmament of Tharapadra town,! of learning as wide as the limits of the seas. His 
pupil was one by name Pairnabhadra, free from ignorance and sin, the foremost amongst the 
virtuous, and the veritable abode of the climax of all good qualities. 


2. “The fame, spotless like the moon, of this very learned man (literally, the crest-jewel 
among the learned) spread by itself throughout the whole world. When his master Shili- 
bhadra of godly appearance attained peace (lit. did honour to his high status, i.e. died), 
Pirnabhadra even took his place in the world,—of incomparable greatness, who enshrined 
within himself all the exceptional virtues unattainable by the ordinary run of men. 

3. “‘ May this incomparable statue of Ajita Jina set up by him in memory of his precep- 
tor, the saint Shalibhadra, rejoice in the house of the Jaina Raghusena, 13th Chaitra Sudi 
Samvat 1110.” | 

Nothing is known about Shalibhadra or his distinguished pupil Pairnabhadra, nor is there 
any information available as to how the image came to Ahmadabad from its original home in 
Tharépadra town. The image executed in 1053 a.p. measures 51 inches, or with the pedes- 
tal 63 inches in length. It is still worshipped in the Ajitandtha temple in Zaverivada at 
Ahmadabad ; and but for the inscription which is a part and parcel of the pedestal, one would 
hardly have credited the great antiquity of the figure, so polished and in such a perfect state 
of preservation is it to-day. The image must contain a large amount of gold, judging from 
the exceptionally bright and yellow lustre of the body. The characteristic emblem of the E 
Tirtharhkara—the clephant—is missing.? Unlike the bulk of Jaina statuary, this medieval 
statue is remarkable for its wsthetic qualities. The apostle is standing in the characteristic _ 
pose of a Jaina kevali—scil. one who has attained the Peace born of perfect knowledge — 
and of absence of attachment to things mundane. The face is that of a young man 
strikingly handsome, with the various limbs beautifully modelled and of pleasing pro- 
portions. The loin cloth is attached to an elaborately carved girdle of fine design. The ex- 
pression on the face is not one of contemplation, but of naivelé, of innocence, almost boyish- 
ness, with the eyes wide open. The ushnisha, the symbol of enlightenment, is just indicated, 
while the jewel of illumination is prominently shown on the forehead, as is also the shrivaisa 
mark on the chest. Every single anatomical detail is suppressed without in the least sacri- 
ficing the dominant quality of form. The image is fitted in a simple but effective frame, 
“TT am indebted to Muni Jinavijaya Ji for the following information:— | i 

Tharapadra is the modern village of Tharad about’ thirty miles from Deesa in the Palanpur Agency. 
It appears to have been an important town-—especially a notable Jaina centre in the eleventh and the 
twelfth conturies. The following verse given on pages 132-133 of the Fifth Report of Operations in Search 
of Sanskrit M anuscripis, by Prof. P. Peterson refers to hoth Shélibhadra and Parnabhadra. TItshould 
be noted that the POrnabhadra mentioned here is not the same ag the author of Panchikhydnaka 
(Tawar) written in 1198 a.v. 2 | 

mara sSTasRASaAS: 

aft: disease rarer: | 

ATMA FTRAAATTS: ATTA: 

ast Parsaeaa agafear at: Hae VHT 

mare 4 asaracan Rrafargrenare | 

Fmmarscaateat aft: WS ARE | 

ararera ard autsa Mrsarshas: | 

| ararrearctrararrs grata ¢ |! | | 

The author of the above verse is one Shilabhadra Stri who wrote in Samvat 1139 (1082 a.p,), 
2 See my note on Two Images from Bharatpur in Rupam, pp. 98-99, April, 1924, 
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with two figures standing on smaller pedestals and waving the whisks round the deity. It is 
possible that the figures may represent ShAlibhadra and his pupil Pirnabhadra.® 

Ajitandtha is the second Tirthamkara, born like Kishabhadeva, the first Tirthamkara, and 
most of his successors in the royal house of ikshvaku, to which the hero of the Rdmdyana 
also belongs. According to Hemachandra Siri, the greatest of the medieval Jain scholars, 
Ajitanitha was the son of Jitashatru and Vijayadevi and was born at Ajodhya on 8th day 
of the bright half of the month of Magha. Itappearsto have been a tradition of Jaina theo- 
logy that Ajitanatha was a contemporary and a cousin of the mythical prince Sagara, just 
as Rishabhadeva is said to have been a contemporary of the sovereign Bharata. It is abso- 
litely impossible to find out what kernel of truth such traditions possess, for they have been 
overlaid with an impossible amount of myth, legend and fairy tale. Hemachandra devotes a 
lengthy chapter of some 150 printed pages to the description of the life of the second Tirtham- 
kara, which has little of interest, notwithstanding the enormous mass of verbiage and hyper- 
bole. Jaina theology has not even the merit of originality or of imagination, for it usually 
borrows wholesale from the Hindu Purézas and re-edits the material somewhat clumsily, 
changing of course the emphasis from the Brahmanical deities to the gods of its own pantheon.* 

It would appear that the art of casting metallic images reached a high standard of zsthe- 
tic merit in medieval Gujarat, the traditions of which were somewhat different from those 
of the South-Indian artists. A very large number of good specimens representative of the 
medizval school of Gujarat can still be seen, principally in the Jaina temples scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of Gujarat and Rajputana (the major portion of which formed a 
part of the old kingdom of Patan). The subject however needs to be systematically studied 
and surveyed in detail. It would seem that, unlike the development of graphic art, the 
course of Indian sculpture in Northern India continued to be even and produced works of 
great merit for many centuries after the death of Harshavardhana ; and the plastic art of 
medieval India has nothing to lose by comparison with the great epoch of the Guptas. 

FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 
By B. A. SALETORE, B.A., L.T., M.R.AS. 
(Contenued from ». 17.) 

The following song is sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk when they bury 

their dead :-— 





’ . Lert. 
Le le le le le le 14 kode le i. _ | 
Le le le le le le 14 kode le le le, 
Aithumukhariye, le le le le le, _ 
_ Nala mara danna mudetta Aithumukharige, 
Mallavonji mudetta Aithumukhariye 
Kela malla kattondend Aithumukhariye, 
Uruvada gramodu, Aithumukhariye. 
Andabanda maltonde, Aithumukhariye. 
_ Jatipolikeda, Aithumukhariye, 
'  Nitimaltondena, Aithumukhariye. 
_ Kankanadi niledada, Aithumukhariye, 
Kotaradanna mudetia, Aithumukharige, 

— Ponnu malla tivondend, Aithumukhariye. 
Radda kare sangaterena kidovonde, Aithumukhari, 
indebted to Mr. K. P. Modi of Ahmadabad for getting the image adequately y photographed, | 
ils about Ajitanatha have been taken from.the dreary Mahtkdvya-Lri-Shashti-Shalah- | 


ata - Hemachandra Sari, canto: 2, » ajaratt tranalabion, a by Jaina. Dharma 
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Jatiniti maltondend Aithumukhariye. 
Kallmulla guddena Aithumukharige, 
Jatigalé sang&de, Aithumukhariye. 
Ullayaga mananiye Aithumukharige ; 
Jatigela kulludu Ullayaga aiudu, 
Pande Aithumukhariye. 

Deverena buttibulega phovandend Aithumukharige, 
Bhumiga beripadye, Aithumukhari ; 

Akashogu puggena Aithumukhariye. 

Jatipolikena buddu Aithumukharige, 

Deveren4 chakarig4, Aithumukhariye, 

Deveranda lettonder& Aithumukharina : 

Devere kadekka Serondené Aithumukhariye. 

Le le le le le le 14 Aithumukhariye, 

Le le le le le le 14 Aithumukhariye. 


Translation. 


Le le le le le le 14, Yesterday, le le le, 
Le le le le le le 14, Yesterday, le le le, 
O Thou, AithumukhAri, Le le le le le, 
The shade of the good old tree is fit for Aithumukhari, 
Near the great tree is the place for Aithumukhari ; 
A great house he had built, AithumukhAri, 
In the grdma of Urva, Aithumukhari. 
Beautiful he made it, and guarded it well, that Aithumukhéri. 
In the interests of his caste, Aithumukh§4ri, 
He did much justice, (that) Aithumukhari. 
In the settlement of Kankanadi, AithumukhAri, 
In one of its store-rooms, Aithumukhari, 
He saw his bride, did AithumukhAri. 
Two companions of his caste, he banded together, did Aithumukhari, 
To do justice in the interests of his caste, Aithumukhari. 
The hill with its stones and thorns, Aithumukhari, 
He did cultivate for his caste, Aithumukhari. | 
He served his land-lord as a farmer and as a messenger, Aithumukhari. 
To the castemen, sitting ; to the land-lord, standing, Aithumukhari ; 
(He) used to talk, Aithumukhari. 
(And now) He is gone to requite the compulsory labour of God, Aithumukhari; — 
He has put his back to the earth, Aithumukhari ; | 
He has entered the Akasa, Aithumukhari. | 
Leaving aside the welfare of his caste, Aithumukhari, 
_ He is gone to do the Service of God, Aithumukhari ; 
And God has called him, Aithumukhdri ; | | 
He has joined the side of God, Aithumukhari. — 
Le le le le le le 14, O! Thou, Aithumukhari, = 
Le le le le le La, O ! Thou, Aithumukhazi. 
The following is pune by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Talok. 


6. Tent. 


Le le ie le la Nayeremiro, Le le le le la Nayeremiro,, Pore 
= Renenenene: ene, Nayeremarngs, - 
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eae 
Tanunchelya*baleniye, Nayerem aruda. 
TenakAyi deshadugo, Nayeremaro, 
Tenakayideshadu puttiyena, Nayeremiro. 
Edurulé jutundina, Nayeremaruda ; 
Bale podu balamandye, Nayeremar uda ; 
Mundogula muttilaganda, Nayeremaruda, 
Tegalega shirilaganda, Nayeremaruda, 
Le le le le 14 Nayeremaro, Le le le 1é la Nayeremiro. 
Madhy4na porutuguy4, Nayeremaro, 
Kerekal& povendena, Nayeremaruda. 
Paléda korumbudiy4’, Nayerem aruda, 
Tareka maika miyyondena, Nayeremaruda ; 
Tundu bhairasada, Nayeremaruda, 
Taremai orosondend, Nayeremaruda. 
Tarekudutu pidondend, Nayeremaruda. 
Gandada korada pattada, Nayeremaruda. 
Kallagala taretondena, Nayeremaruda. 
Mundogula muttilaganda, Nayeremaro, 
Tigelega shirigandha, Nayeremaro. 
Dangagal ladda ganda, Nayeremaruda 
Gandanima, tirondena Nayeremaruda, 
Madhy4na bojanala, Nayeremaro, 
Tirondend, Nayeremaro, 
Le le le le 1&4 Nayeremara, Le le le le 1a Nayeremaruda. 


Translation. 


Le le le le 14, Ob, ‘the man of the Nayar caste! Le le le le 14, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste | 
He is a fine little child, 
He is a fine little child ! 
In the southern kingdom, 
In the southern kingdom was he born, Oh, the man of the meyer caste ! 
He has worn his clothes crosswise. 
From a child he has grown into a man, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste 
He has got sandal-paste on his forehead, 
And on his arm, too, Oh, the young man of the Nayar caste ! 
‘Lele le le 14, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste ! Le le le le le 14, the man of the 
Nayar caste | . 
During afternoon time, . 
He goes to the tank, the man of the Nayar caste. 
He has got an umbrella made of the dammer tree. 
He has taken a bath on his head and body ; 
With a piece of upper-cloth, 
He has rubbed his head and body ; . 
| And he has flapped his hair, Oh, the young man of ie nega caste ! 
‘With a large slump of sandal-wood, 
He is rubbing (it) against a¥stone. 
Over his forehead, sandal paste, 
bis neck, sandal paste, 
m1, sandal paste,— 
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eaten 


Has he finished smearing all the sectarian marks. 

And his mid-day meal, 

He has finished it, Oh, the young man of the N& ayar caste ! 

Le le le le 14, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste! le Ie le le lA, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste ! 

(Note.—Why the above song, which deals with a man of the Nayar caste of Malabar, 
should be popular with a section of the Holeyas seems strange. ‘The significance of this 
song cannot easily be made out.) 

IY. The Songs of the Pomhadas. 


The following song is sung when the bride is bedecked with flowers and new clothes, before 
presentation to the Bridegrodin: 





l. Text. 
Hari Narayana, Hari Narayana Swami, pado yedde yedde. 
Tudara yedde, tudéra yedde Kudipu devere. 
Tudara Bali yedde, Bali yedde Kadro devere Bali. 
Ballanda ballanda pattere SwAmi sarpoda bila. 
Vonasuyedde vonasuyedde Polela devera sthalata. 
Padayedde padayedde Rama Swimi smarane yedde smarane. 
Hari Narayana, Hari Naraéyana Swimi, pada yedde yedde. 
Translation. 
The song of Hari Narayana is excellent. 
Illumination in the temple of Kudipi is excellent, 
The Bali in Kadri temple is excellent. 
The Lord held the tail of a snake, mistaking it for a rope. 
Dinners are excellent in the temple of Polali. 
That song in which the name of Lord Rama has to be recited is excellent. 
The song of Hari Narayana is excellent. 
‘The following is a funeral song sung by the Pombadas. 
| 2. Text. | 
Angare Orodani tarenira sankata koltunde marana pattada phondeyA. 
Kutumbastora notonpere, guddanpere, marana pattada phondeya. 
Gandada kato kutadera, punan vonja mipatere, pirano kondodu shingéra maltere, 
Kannada porlutunaga, pulyakaloda bolleye. | 
Moneda porlutunaga, punnameda devere. 
-Gindy&tnira pattere, tolashida gaddi padere. 
Kutumbastera sorgoda niru budiyere. 
‘Dumbutu aggi pattddere, 
 Pira votu punénu tumbadere. 
_ Mugi suttu bali battere. 
Pedambugu tu diyere, ea 
Pottutu sudu sukkari phondere, me | 
_ Marana sspears pondeya. Marana paitteds pondeya. 
| ‘Translation. | | : 
ss ‘Alas ! ie. man is dead aud gone! On Tuesday he died of diopay § in aks ead. “Those i 
near and dear to him beat themselves on their foreheads and breasts. A funeral pyre was 
made of sandal-wood.. The body of the deceased was washed and taken to the back of the 


house to be. decorated. If we looked at his eyes, they spread light like th at of the dawn ; ifwe 


| looked at the face, it shone like a tolls moon,  Ehey then brome, water i ina bell-metal page: ie 
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ier re er of his family poured the sacred water into his 
oa ce te pleas pete in advance, ssllowed by the dead body. The 
i a ree oa the pyre three times, fire was applied to it at its left side, and it wag 
audi ashes. Alas! The man is dead and gone!” | i | 
The following song is sung by the Pombadas of Mangalore during a marriage 
ceremony : aes 
Dena denné dena dennaye (Chorus). 
Adikanchige melkanchige kanchigadagenda aramane. 
Ara Yekananda Sdlera bontu bovorgu phovodundu phanpere (Chorus.) 
Nayid& Malladikare bontu bovorgu phovere, 
Mannu paikudend4 maleka phovodu phanpere (Chorus). 
Derenakudu derodu vachanégundi vochodu 
Bontu bovorgu Sade maltadera ara Yekkanalere. 
| Translation. 
“ That Yekkana Sala, who has built a two-storeyed palace known as the palace of seats, 
gave orders for going on a hunting party. The Malladikara, who has the charge of dogs, 
will go for hunting. They say that we should go to the forest called Manna paikude or Hill 
of Mud, a forest never as yet entered by man for hunting. They say that we should go to those 
depths for spreading our nets, where never before man fished. They have made away for the 


nti ho does all this.” 
hunting party to go. Yekkana Sale is the man w | 
—_ The re song is sung when the bridegroom comes to the hut before he takes his seat 


with his bride.) 


(To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Wat tue Apostie THOMAS WROTE FROM INDIA, by 
T. K. Josmpa, B.A.,L.T. Reprint from The 
Young Men of India, May 1926. 

A very interesting pamphlet on the fresh evidence 

as to this Apostle culled by Dr. Farquhar, taking up 
certain points. The first is that Gondophares, 
Guda and the Apostle were all contemporaries in 
the middle of the first century 4.p., a fact lead- 


ing “to the belief that St. Thomas was the Apostle. 


of North West India,” which was under Gondo. 
phares. The second point is the examination of a 
weak link in the chain of the argument. All mo- 
dern scholars are agreed that the Syriac work, The 

_ Praksis of Judas Thomas, c. a.D. 200, on which the 
argument depends, is not an entirely faithful re- 
cord. The third and fourth points are that while 
the St. Thomas-Gondophares synchronism is cer- 
tainly a fact, the question arises : can the connec- 
_ tion of the two be so regarded? Mr. Joseph 
_ thinks that very probably itcan, The direct 
answer may be recorded in a genuine Acts of St. 
‘Thomas extensively circulated about A.D. 200, if 
een | t ould be found, _ As regards this point Mr. Joseph 
s some remarks of Dr. Farquhar in his 
Thomas in Northern India regarding “cir. 
iial evidence that there was in the Edessene 
er of St. Thomas sent to it from India,” 











(¢. 185-254) that St. Thomas was sent to Parthia, 
which Dr. Farquhar shows was a mistake, based on. 
the fact that Gondophares of North India was a 
Parthian by race. The seventh, eighth and ninth 
points are all concerned with tho fact that while 
Gondophares must be regarded as a North Indian 
king, all Malabar and Coromandel traditions place 
him in South India; just as, by the way, all Burmese 
traditions place the holy land of the Buddhists in 
Burma and Siamese traditions allot it to Siam. 
There is a controversy still in progress in Malayalam 
as to this consideration. All this makes one hope to 


‘See Dr. Farquhar and Mr. Joseph produce something 


further of equal value in collaboration as to the South 
Indian legend. 


7 _ R. C. Tempne. 
Sprmeiz Basis or Berrmer anp Custom, by BR. E. 


EntTHOvEN in Folklore, vol. XAXVI, No. IL, 

‘September 1925. Londan, William Glaisher. 

tn this important paper Mr. Enthoven has des- 
canted on Sir James Campbell’s well-known theory, 


on which he expended so much research, and after 


all never completed. I had the 


privilege of being 
well acquainted with him, 


and it was owing to that 


acquaintance that he was induced, after a long talk 
| over the matter with me 


during a flying visit to 


Bombay, to start on his voluminous printed, but 


+ not published, Notes in this Journal. He insisted 
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on re-editing them, and so the publication was slow, 
and long before he could complete it he died. 
After his death thoso in chargo of his MSS. thought 
‘+ best to leave therm where they were, to the great 
loss of scholarship in India and indeed in the world. 
Since then his former Assistant, Mr. Enthoven, has 
done something to retrieve his researches from oblis 
vion, and has again attacked tho subject in the 
paper under discussion, “actuated mainly by the 
hope that somo momber of the Folk-lore Society 
may bo moved to undertake tho task of revising 
and issuing the Notes in a form adapted to the us® 
of those interested in primitive religion.” It is in the 
further hope that some reader of the Indian Antiquary 
will bo fired to do as Mr, Enthoven desires that 
attention is now drawn to this remark. 

As to the manner in which this should be done 
Mr. Enthoven writes: “ Lam of the opinion that, if 
uso ix to be mado of Campboll’s Notes, it would be 
an advantage te concentrate On the references to 
India and omit the rest,” and he gives his reasons. 
Then ho observes that Campbell “never really de- 
veloped, in a comprehensive statement his conclu. 
gions on the meaning of the immense volume of 
primitive practice which he has re worded for us in his 
Gazetteers and Notes. Tho raw material for the stu- 
dent, howover, oxists. It seems to me of great im- 
portance that it should be mado more accossi ble," 

On this I would remark that tho publication of 
Campbell's Notes would thus become “evidence ” 
for an anthropologist to work up into a “ judgment,” 
and from that point of view all the evidence avail- 
able is of value, As regards value, old evidence is 
us zood as that which is newer, and it would be 


a misfortune if the judge-as I presume our as-— 


sumed anthropological researcher would constitute 
hirnself-—is to be deprived of any part of it. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


Travis i InpiA, by Jean Baptiste TAVERNTER 
translated and annotated by V. Bann, edited by 
Wittau CrooKe, with additional notes by H. A. 
Rosu: 2 volw, 1925. Oxford University Press. 
The six voyages of Tavernier, first printed in 

1676, have indeed been presented in an edition 

worthy of his invaluable work, The very names 

of the eclitors are a guarantee of the excellence of 
the work put into the two volumes under discussion. 

We have, besides, first of all Dr. Ball’s preface and 

hig introduction, which is really a life of Tavernier 

after Prof. Charles Joret’s French life of the great 
traveller, and a bibliography of the various editions 
of Tavernier’s Travels. Then we have an introduction 
by Dr. Crooke, characteristically short and full of 
information, and in addition a large number of 
notes, involving immense research, on ‘Tavernier’s 
history and geography by Mr. Rose. So that 





before he gets to Tavernier’s text, the modem — 


student will find much food for his mind and very 
much that his predecessors missed. In this partof 
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the book, however, there are some misprints which 
might have been avoided. | 

Tavernier’s Travels are so well known and he 
travelled so far and observed so very much that 
it is inadvisable, and indeed impossible, to go into 
the story of his wonderful journeys in a review. 
Suffice it to say that the notes on, and the illustra- 
tions of, the text are wonderfully full and illuminat- 
ing, as three scholars have put all the wealth of 
their learning into them, and when one of them 
was the late Dr. Crooke one knows how great and 
wide that learning has been, and how thoroughly 
—though not quite exhaustively after all—modern 
books on the subject have been searched. 

Not content with the notes before the text com- 
mences, the annotators of Tavernier have added 
@ series of valuable appendices on diamonds and 
precious stones. The first is on “the Great 
Mogul’s Diamond and the true History of the 
Koh-i-Nur,’”’ containing a large amount of useful 
information, culled from many sources ; followed by 
the story of the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s Diamond 
and on the weights of other diamonds. Appendix 
IL contains an extraordinarily valuable list of all 
the diamond mines in India, followed by Appendices. 
IJ, IV, and V on Diamond Mines in Bengal 
and Burma, the Ruby Mines in Burma and the- 
Sapphire Washings in Ceylon. Finally there is an 
abstract of an extremely rare work, Chapuzeau’s 
Histoire des Joyaux. | De. % 

Altogether we have now a work on Tavernier’s 
Travels, creditable to all concerned therewith. 


R. C. TEMPLE, 


Annvat Rerort on Sours-Inpisn EpiGRarHy, | 
1924. Government Press, Madras, 1925. | 


There are many points of interest in this Report, 
which gives an account of good work done in 1924. 
There are lists of 9 copper-plates examined in the 
year, of 256 stone inscriptions copied in 1928, 
and 452 in 1924, besides 94 photographs of anti- 
quarian. objects. Considering that all the inscrip- 
tions mentioned have been read and their contents 
and dates ascertained, the above is a good record 
of work done. But perhaps the most important. 
list in this Report is that in Appendix E, giving 
the dates of the inscriptions read, where such dates. 
occur, and from this list we see that they belong 
to the following Dynasties : Pallava, Chagi, Kakatiya, 
Pandya, Chola, Vijayanagara I, II, and III, Madura 
There are 
besides anumber of miscellaneous inscriptions with 


dates recorded. The volume thus contains a great 
mass of real historical information for the enquirer. 


Part IL of the Report contains special accounts 


of certain valuable inscriptions, including a Brahmi 
Inscription at AllGra in the Kistna District, a 
Ganga Inscription giving an important genealogy, 
a record of Rajédhiraja II (Chola) producing 
evidence of the war of the Pandya succession, an 
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arly Vi a inscription of Harihara II, and | sions is remarkable. Mr. Jackson has added to 
aly a Buchanan’s text some valuable appendices 


a notice of the coronation of Achyuta at Kélahasti 
and of many of his officers. The inscriptions of ar 
Chagi chiefs are of great interest and SO one 0 
Sarféji Maharaja of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, 
containing an account of a trial by ordeal. It 
records an agreement that “if any one of the res- 
pondente,” in a temple dispute, “dipped his Bnger 
in boiling ghee in the temple unscathed’ the 
appellant would wave his rights. “This was agreed 
to and one of the respondents did dip his fingers 
in the boiling ghee and remained uninjured, and 
the appellant then made over the said land to the 
respondents as agreed.’ There is, Morever, an 
enormously long inscription of the Bhonsle family, 
giving a very valuable genealogy, and a remarkably 
ornate Musalman inscription at Suruguppa trans- 
lated by Mr. Yazdani “for the peculiar style and 
high sentiments that it is clothed in.’ Finally an 
account is given of those inscriptions that allude to 
the ancient administration of criminal justice in 
South India. 

Altogether one must congratulate the Superin- 
tendent of the Epigraphical Department on producing 
a volume of real value to all searchers in South 
Indian history. | 

| R. C, TEMPLE. 


Jovrnan or WFranois Buowanan (afterwards 
Haminton) kept during the Survey of the Districts 
of Patna and Gaya in 1811-12. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by. V. H. Jackson, 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1926. 


This Journal, which is published for the first 
time, forms a small portion of the manuscripts 
relating to Buchanan’s great Statistical Survey of 
Bengal, carried out between 1807 and 1815. It 
represents the official daily journal which he kept 
during his tour of the Patna and Gaya districts, 
and must be distinguished from the corresponding 
official reports which he submitted as the outcome 
of his survey. As Mr. Jackson, the present editor, 
points out in an excellent Introduction, Bucha- 
. nan’s Journals form a very useful supplement to 


- his published Reports, and they provide a detailed | 


description of the route which Buchanan followed 
_ thus enabling the modern enquirer to identify some 
_. Of the hills, mines, quarries, caves etc., described in 
_ the Reports. Buchanan was a most careful and 
_ painstaking enquirer, and, as Mr. Jackson remarks, 

~ Seems to have adopted the principles of modern 
- Seientific research, always testing the truth of any 
_ statement made to him, whenever the opportunity | 
_ o¢eurred. Considering that he had no works of re-" 
_ ference to aid him in identifying the antiquities of 

_ Bihar and no reliable maps is wanderings, 

_ ‘the general accuracy of his 


an 


to guide his wanderings, | 
statements and conclu. : of 


which have already been:published in the Journal of 
the Bthar and Orissa Research Society. These, which 
comprise notes on Old Rajagriha, the Barabar. Hills 
etc., are so interesting from an antiquarian stand- 
point that one wishes the editor had found time to 
annotate Buchanan's text more fully. Apparently 
this was the original intention ; but, as was the case 
with so many other proposals, tho War obliged 
Mr. Jackson to forego his plans. Even as it is, 
this edition of Buchanan’s Journal is sure of a warm 
welcome from students of the history and anti- 
quities of Bihar. S. M. Npwarpgs. 


MEMOIRS OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY or lwpra,. 
No. 28. BHaSa AND THE AUTHORSUIP 
THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM DPrAYS, 
Sasrri. Calcutta, 1926, 

The controvorsy regarding the authorship of the 
thirteen plays discovered by Mr, Gunapati Sastri 
of Trivandrum in 1912 and published by him in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, bids fair te rival the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy in binglund. The 
discoverer himself aseribed tho authorship to the 
famous Bhasa, and his view found favour with many 
European and Indian panddits, Ineluding Dr, FLW, 
Thomas, € 
Svami, Dr. L. D. Barnett, and Profossor Sylvain 
Lévi. A new combatant now enters the arena in 
the person of Mr. Hirananda Sastri, who states 
that he has been prompted to investigate: the whole 
question of authorship by the perusal of a drama 
of Saktibhadra named Asckaryachdddmani, which 
bears clogs resemblance to the thirtoon plays aseribed 
to Bhisa. After summarising and examining the 
arguments put forward by what | may for the 
moment call the ‘pro-Bhasa’ school, ho investigates 
various points of cdramatical technique, which bear 
directly on the question at issue, dinetsaes the title 


OF THE 
By Hutananpa 


of the Svapnanatakam, and deals lucidly with the 


structure of the plays, with the archaisms found in 
them, with the relation of, the Chdrudatta to the 
Mrichchhakatikd, with the epithets of Bhiea, and 
with the evidence of anthologies. I must leave 
those interested in the question to study the author's 
detailed arguments themselves, and content myself 
with recording his final conclusion that the Trivan- 
drum plays cannot be the work of Bhdisa and that 
the arguments in support of this opinion can all be 
shown to be ativydpta or wide of the mark. 
Published as @ record of the Archwological Survey 
of India and thus bearing the seal of official approval. 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri’s investigation is bound to 


carry. considerable weight among Orientaliate, who, 
even if they remain unconverted, must pay a tribute 


to the scholarly character of his thesis. | 
oe | §. M. Epwazrpzs, 
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LAND’S ANECDOTA SYRIACA ON THE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LaTIN By THE Revp, H. HOSTEN, S.J. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
Observations by the Revd. H. Hosten, S.J. 
These summary historical notes by the Priest Matthew are full of inaccuracies and 


exaggerations. It is not our object to discuss or refute them at any length. We shall 
refer the student to the Travancore Manual, II. 135—223, where G. T. Mackenzie has 





compiled a very elaborate history of Christianity in Travancore and Malabar generally. 


The chief interest of Matthew’s paper to me personally is that it mentions Manikka Vaéakar, 
Thomas Cana, Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. | 

| 1 The year 52 A.D. Further study should disclose how the year 52 was ariived at. In Thomas 
~ Ramban’s poem of 1601 the date of St. Thomas’ arrival in Malabar is December 50. Nowadays the year 
§2 has acquired a certain fixity in books on St. Thomas published in Malabar. 


8 Mylapore. The priest Matthow already deviates from the usual accounts which bring St. Thomas 
first to Malabar. , 

4 Malankarai. This is the name used exclusively by the Syrians for Malabar. Trav. Man, I. 3. 
“This is Malankara, a small island in the lagoon 8. E. from Kodungalir.” (J. Burgess, Ind. Ant, 
IX (1880), p. 313 n. 2), | 
8 Kutkajel. Is not this Kéttakkayal, or Parur Kottakavu, near Cranganore? J. Burgess (Ind. Ant., IX, 
$13) identifies it with Kéttakayal, de Couto also speaks of Calicut, but doubtfully, as the place where St. 
Thomas first landed. In Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 4: Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 274, he says that St. Thomas first 
landed at Mogodover Patana, where according to Abdias, “he converted a son of the King of Malavar, who 


must be he of Paru, where ho landed, and where there are still many Christians to-day. Or perhaps the 


first city where ho landed was Calicut, whore the Chaldean books say he converted the Christian Perimal, 


the Emperor of the whole of Malavar.” de Couto may have mistaken Kutkajel for Calicut. Does Lacroze 


follow de Couto ? Paruris considered to be one of St, Thomas’ Seven Churches, and so is Kokamangalam __ . 


and Neranam, but not Irapeli and Tirubokut. Te 

6 Jrapelt, Edapuli or Rapolim is mentioned as having a Romo-Syrian Church, St. George’s, and 
anothor of Sts. Peter and Paul ; Verapoli is mentioned as having a Latin Church, St. Joseph’s. Cf. Paulinus 
a S. Barth., India Or. Christ., Romac, 1794, pp. 267, 269. Whitehouse identifies Rapolin with Edapal 


(du Perron, 1758), Edapuli (Paulinus) and Eddapally. “Verapalli, near Eddapalli, N.E. from Cochin.”” : | 


(J. Burgess, Ind. Ant., IX. 313 n. 4). 


Menezes visited in order the churches of Carturte, Corolégate and Ignhaperi,, This last, in the 


kingdom of the Pimenta (or Pepper?) Queen, had a church dedicated to the H. Ghost. Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 14. 


Whitehouse identifies Menezes’ Nagpili or Igmapeli with Raulin’s Negapare (1745), du Perron’s Church of | 


the H. Virgin of Nagapoje, Paulinus’ Nagapushe, and Ndégapare. (p. 297). T. K. Joseph distinguishes 
Nayapalli (Muttuchira with its Church of the H. Ghost, Gouvea's Ignhaperi) from Nagapula. : 


9 Tirubokut, This must be Tiruvankodu, or Travancore. In 1599, Christians, who wereso in name _ 


only, at a distance of 25 leagues from Quilon, towards Cape Comorin, were worshipping a cobra. Theyhad : 


been more than 50 years without a priest. de Menezes sent them a Vicar. (Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 8, fol. 94. v, col. 


1.) 


10 After 92 years. On-what is this period based? If St. Thomas died in a.p, 78, to account for the 


Galivahana ora, this would bring us to A.D. 170. Ido not think that Mylapore was ever without Christians 


until they were driven out from there some time between Nicolo de’ Conti’s visit (c, A.D. 1480) and A.p. 1500, 
11 Mantkbosr. ‘This is Manikka Vasakar, whose connection with the Christians is still a hopeless 
tangle. We deal more fully with this incident in our book on Antiquities of S. Thomé and Mylapore, now | in: 


the press. A collection of Syrian texts and traditions on Manikke Vaéakar is a great desideratum. 


18 Renounced the orthodox faith. The occasion is often said to have been the machinations of Manikka a 


4 
ae 





18a «96 families renounced the faith. We are still in * 


‘Malabar. It is not yet too late perhaps to study their traditions and what books and ritual they may have. 


€ 19 dark about the Manigramakkar, the families _ 
which are said to have yielded. hore are stillrepresentatives of this defection and of the Manigramakker in 


-" ‘Matthew speaks of 160 families, of which 96 yielded and 64 remained steadfast; Mackenzie of 96 which 





d then to 64, i tas 
he Oatholicus of the Hast. 








eg Adtian Fortescue (The Lesser Hastern Churches, p. 357) refers to this 
“passage without venturing to explain the title *Catholicus, of the Hast.’ Why has another version, to * a 


nd 8 which remained faithful ; Visscher says that for want of teachers the 160 families were reduced | 
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found in Itttp’s History (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, brought in the Catholicus of Jerusslow and. Yustédi ts of 
Antioch ? Swanston mentions Eustathius of Antioch. Now Eustathius of Antioch was deposed in the 
Council of Antioch in 4.p. 330, and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in A.D. 360. . Cf. Bardenhewer, 
Patroloyy, 1908, pp. 246 ; 252. Ittiip’s Yustédiis appears to be Eustathius pronounced in English fashion, 
which does not improve the situation. Did he find the name in Swanston ? How did Swanston obtain it ? 
Have we merely a belated effort here to connect the primitive Church of Malabar with Antioch? <A 
passage quoted from Buchanan in favour of a pre-Portuguese connection with Antioch (Trav. Man., IT. 


124) is unauthenticated. 

16 Their bishops and merchants. Land misunderstood this passage. He speaks of conditions in 
India, instead of at Edessa. 

18 Thomas of Jerusalem. Why is Thomas said to have been of Jerusalem ? The Portuguese writers 
always call him Cananeo, without commenting on Canaan or Cana. At times they call him a merchant. 
They do not speak of the Bishop of Edessa and his vision, nor of a migration, which makes me suspicious 
about the later stories. 

Is Thomas called ‘of Jerusalem ’ because he had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ? 

I look with the greatest suspicion on the mention of Jerusalem and Antioch in this affair and at this 
date. If, as Fr. Monserrate says (1579), Thomas Cana came a first time to India via Ormuz (and by what 
other route do we suppose him to have come?), we do not expect him to have communicated with any 
one else than the Bishop of Edessa, All running to and fro between Edessa, Jerusalem and Antioch for 
the sake of the Bishop of Edessa’s vision or dream must appearfanciful, or inspired by party-spirit. 
The same for the permission granted by Antioch to the Bishop of Edessa to visit India. 

20 A.D. 345. The Brahmans of Calicut calculated that the last Chéramin Perumal, with whom the 
Christians connected their Thomas Cana, ceased to reign in A.D. 347, and Bishop Roz gives March 1, 346 as 
the date of his death. There is, therefore, some consensus here, which we should think is not accidental. 

21a The Thomas Cana copper-plates still in Malabar. Thisis a sample of Matthew’s inventions. To 
us who try our utmost to rediscover these plates, Matthew’s information is an intolerable hoax. The 
Christians of 1599 were already complaining that the Cranganore plates had been lost through the care- 

-Jessness of the Portuguese factor of Cochin. 7 

22 Kéramaklir, This can be no other placo than Cranganore, Curanguluru, as Monserrate spelt it 

in 1579. 

25 Sapor and Pirutin A.D. 823. Bishop Roz puts down their arrival as 100 years after the founda- 
tion of Quilon (therefore in a.p. 925). Cf. Cath. Encycl., Now York, XIV, 681b. Gouvoa (Jornada, fol. 4v) 
says they carne not many years after the foundation of Quilon, which he set down in a.p. 1602-780 or a.p. 
$22, We expect 777 instead of 780. In his Jornada, fol. 94v col. 1, he says of Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh 
that they received favours from ‘the then King of Coul4o, seven hundred and thirty-three years ago.”’ This 
makes A.D. 1602—733 or a.p. 869. Raulin’s' 879 (p. 434) isthe result of a bad subtraction. Le Quien’s “about 

. 880 ” should drop out on this account also. Assemani’s 922 would be based on Couvea’s 822forthe foundation 
of Quilon and Roz’ “100 years later.” (Cf. Raulin, p. 5n.) Scaliger gives 907 for the boginning of the Calicut era, 
_ not forthe foundation of Quilon: the stranger is the mistake of du Perron, who gives 825 for the foundation 
of Calicut, Cf. Paulinus, Ind, Or. Ohrist, pp. 11-12, - Paulinus has 825 for the arrival of Thomas Cana, and 925 
- for the arrival of Mar Sapor and his companion (ibid., XXII; 19-20). His 925is founded on de Souza’s 
Or. Cong., which is based in this matter on the very words of Bishop Roz. Roz’ a.p. 825+ 100 = 925, is sus. 
pect because ofa round figure. If the plates of the Quilon Tarisa church are dated in a.p, 824,as was gene-. 

rally thought, it may well be that the era of Quilon is due to the Christians. 7 
Zaleski (Les origines du Christianisme aux Indes, p. 438) says that the following wrong dates have boon 
_ given for Thomas Cana : 745, 825, 855, 907. We have 800 for Thomas Cana in Assomani and Raulin (Raulin, 
ip. 434), ‘We know what to think of 825 and 907;855is probably Raulin’s c. a.p. 850 for the arrival of 
fe Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh. Who is responsible for 745? Visscher, translating an account by Mar Gabriol. 
(Gf. Germann, p. 91, who rejects it). pees | ove | ) 
Pe : eas 26. Sebarjesu. The Portuguese often speak of the two Armenian, brothers, Bishops, or of Sapor : and. 
Frodh ; but who is responsible for Saul and Ambrose? Maruvan Sabir 1g6 (Sbaryeshu) is mentioned in 
the Quilon Tarisa copper-plates (of A.p. 8242). Is it established that he is different from Mar Sapor ? As for 
may he not be the Budh Periodeutes who under Patriarch Hzechiel, c. a.p. 570, had charge of the 
of Persia and the: neighbouring countries of the Indies, and who translated an Indian book, 
amnagh, into Syriac? Assem., B.O., IIL, Pt. I, 219. ne see ae 
n churches now dedicated to Sts. Gervasius and Protasius were before de Menezos 
wipe Emo bies of) SON Se | ae a 
Syriac extract, which is however modern, in Land’s Anecdota Syriaca (Latin, I. 
d that three Syrian Missionarics camo to Kaulam in a.. 823, and got leave 
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from King ahcieiebines @ Dad iv cayeeh and city at Kaulam. It would seem that there is some connection 
petwoen the date assigned to this event and the ‘Kollam era’; but what it is we cannotsay. Shaktrbtrt? i 
evidently a form of Chakravurtti Raja.” Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Quilon. pe ey ene 

one pee i, ssa ig J whbaloho, “From the letter of the bishops of India in 1515 [sie for 1504] 
what is said of those aha bishops, z.¢., Mar-Dua or Dena, Thoma, Jonnam, appears to be wrong, because 
only two were then sont, viz, John and Thomas, 7.e,, in a.p. 1490. Thomas alone then returned to 
Mesopotamia | and he then brought three other bishops with him to India, i.e., Denha  Jabelisis nad 
Jacob.” Raulin, p. 9 n.b. See also Trav. Man., 11. 148—149, 

31 Lord Abruhaum in 1580. His credentials contained a letter from Pope Pius IV. of Febr. 28, 1565 
ct, Trav. Man., 11. 165-171. He died in 1597 (not in 1596), according to the Jesuit authorities, 

$2 Burning of sala books. Most authors, not excluding our modern Romo-Syrians, cannot ec a 
dispassionately of this matter. Let them examine the Jomada and the decrees of the Council of Diamper 
for what was done. Cf. Raulin’s Hloyia for an extract from a letter of J. M. Campori, 8.J., Nov. 28, 1599. 

34 30,000 double gold picees, I find no allusion to this in any other book at my disposal, 

34a They submitted to the Frank bishops. The real story is in Trav. Man., II. 174-180. 

9606 Mar Iynatius. Evon the Romo-Syrians still believe, as I had occasion to hear more than once 
while in Malabar (1924), that Mar Ignatius was drowned by the Portuguese before Cochin. But foul play 
was ascribed equally to the Portuguese, and each time rashly, in the case of several other Bishops and 
priests who died while out of Malabar, in territory belonging either to the Portuguese or to the French. 
Somo Latin authors, for instance Raulin, p. 442 col. 2, say Mar Ignatius was burned by the Inquisition of 
Goa. Friar Paulinus says ho died at Goa about 4.v. 1654 (Ind. Or. Christ, p. 73). There is no reason 
why the ordinary historian should not accept Mackenzie’s findings about his being deported to Portugal 
and dying at Paris on his way from Lisbon to Rome. 

37 By means of the Syrian deacons, Menezes had deposed neither the bishops, because after Mar Abra- 
ham’s death there was no Syrian bishop left, nor the priests. Land, finding only deacons mentioned here, 
jumps to theeonclusion that Menezes had deposed bishopsand priests. Noattempt to verify a statement. 

$8 Mutumseri. Muatancheri, now part of Cochin, Cf. Trav. Man., TI. 184. Alanghat is the same as 
Mangite. 7 

4° <A bishop of the Pranks, This cannot bo Francisco Roz, who died in 1624 at Parur, . where he is 
buried. It is not likely cither that Bishop Francis Garcia be referred to. The allusion appears to be to the — | 
Carmolite bishops, the first of whom arrived at Palur on Febr. 22, 1657. Cf. Trav. Man., 10.186. 

4la Catholicus of the East. The title seoms to be used here in the sense of “the Jacobite Catholicus 
of Antioch.” | | 

42 Mar Gabriel. There is much divergence about the year of his arrival in Malabar: 1704 and 1709 
(cf. Raulin, 445. col. 2) and 1708 (Trav. Man., I, 203-204). He did not die in 1716, as Assemani asserts, 
but in 1731 (Trav. Man., TT, 205). | 

44 Of the Franciscans? We should understand the Jesuits, chiefly those of Ambalakada. They were 
called Paulites or Paulists all over India, from their College of 8. Paolo de §. Fé at Goa. 

46a The priest Matthew. The date of Matthow’s letter does not appear. Land seems to confuse him. 
with Mar Thomas IV, with whom Dr. Schaaf, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Leyden University, 
entered into correspondence after 17 14. Mar Thomas IV. mentions Schaaf in a letter to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, dated from Pharahur Patana (Parur) the 25th of Elul (Sept.) 1720. In the same letter he mentions 
a certain priest, Matthow Beticulel, whom he trusted. Cf. T'rav. Man., II. 204-205. As Mar Thomas IV. 
died in 1728 and Mar Gabriel in 1781, it is possible that, as Mar Thomas IV is not mentioned by Matthew, 


our document was written after his death. We might therefore think that Matthew’s letter is of about a.p, 


1730, | | 
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Among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden University, No. 1214 is entitled thus :— : 


Malaydlattil olla suriydni-kkdrkka bhavicca bhavitankal, i.e., Events which occurred — 
among the Syrian Christians. es A Ha Dee ye ee ee, 

“Tt begins with the arrival of ‘Mar Thomma ° in the year 82° after the birth of Christ,” 
wrote BR. Rost, Professor of Dravidian languages at Cambridge (6 Nov. 1860). He took it 
to be 800 years old, but R, Collins, Principal of the Church Missionary College, Kott ayam, 
wrote : “ It ig the commencement of one of the many histories, scattered amongst the people, — 
relating to the Syrian Church. A reader in my employ has a MS. beginning much in the same — 
way. The bit which Dr. Rost sends is certainly quite modern.” Of. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, — 





. @ Ste, 


dass of Stidras, The high-class Siidras call them. 
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No, 1215 in the same library contains liturgical writings of the Syro-Malabar Church 
® aol oy xs . ; I~ . ai 4 >, ud c 
(post-Portuguese, Roman Catholic). Cf. ibid., pp. 8-12. At fol. 29r of the MS. there is a 


mention of ‘ Dom Franciscus Metropolita.” - | 
Land does not tell us how these MSS. reached Leyden. His Anecdota do not contain 


, 3 ttt / Oe aeene oer we ae 7) 
anything mere for the purpose of our researches on St. Thomias and the St. Thomas 
’ oy ro) 5 . | 


Christians ° ‘ k she ‘k 


Remarks by T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T., Trivandrum. 


The following notes were received by me after I had sent my paper to the Indian 
Antiquary. They refer to Land’s notes and mine and have been given the same numeral 
notation — FEL ° H e 


4 Moljokareis Malyaénkara, a small island in the lagoon 8.E, from “ Cranganore,” as Burgess Says. 
Tt is quite different from Malankara, Malabar. The names differ in meaning and in’spelling. It is not, 
Mavélikkara. Malydnkara is close to Parur, to the north of the latter. 

5 Kutkayel is Kéttakkayal, Parur; not Calicut. St. Thomas did not land at Calicut, but heis said 
to have established one of his seven churches at P&ltir or Palaydr, which I suppose de Couto means by 
Calicut. Paltir is far away from Calicut, [The only reason for bringing in Calicut seems to be that sore 
(chiefly the Muhammadans ?) made of Calicut the capital of the Perumal.—H.H. ] 

6 Irapeli: Itappalli. | St. Thomas did not found a church here, This is near Parur. Tt is neither 
Verapoli nor Ignapeli. 

? Gukamagalam is not Mangalam. 

9 Tirudokut is Tiruvankéte in 8. Travancore. There are ‘Tarisa Christians ’ even now in Tiruvan- 
kéte, They are referred to in one of the Diamper Decrees and by Gouvea. Thisis the Tiramgoto of Bar- 
bosa.. This name of the old capital of Vénad is now applied to the whole State of Travancore. St. Thomas 
did not found a church here, but the Tarisa Christians there say that they were brought to the place from 
Mylapore by St.. Thomas. [It is quite possible that, as our first missionaries often Say, Some people ran 
away from Mylapore to Travancore. This may have been in the fifteenth century, before the arrival of 
the Portuguese, when Mylapore was destroyed as a Christian settlement.—H.1.] 

10 (Hosten. ) Sdlivdhana. I have not seen the S&livahana era used in. any Christian records, old or 
new, in Malabar. 3 

[The Rev. Matthew Theccanat wrote to me from Sacred Heart Mount, Kottayam, 28. 8.1924: “T 
have come across a manuscript copy of a book obtained from a priest of about sixty-four, who got it from 
a grand-uncle of his. The book must therefore have been written not later than a hundred yoars ago. The 
book opens thus: ‘Mar Thomman (St. Thomas) came to Malankara (Malabar)in tho year 78 after the 
birth of the Messiah and visited the Perumal. He built a churchin Mailapur, camo to Malabar, erected 
seven crosses and preached the Faith. 345 years after the birth of Maran Esso (the Messiah) Thomas of 
Cana landed in Cranganore, when the Yavanas (the Greeks ?) were trading in the kingdoms of the Emperor 
of Cranganore and Calicut. Thomas visited these emperors and got from them 444 Mulams (cents) of land.’ 
After this the author of the book mentions the privileges granted to Thomas of Cana by tho Perumal.”’ 
Whatever be the value of the date a.p. 78 for St. Thomas’ landingin Malabar, it is the first year of the 
Salivahana era, and, if Salivéhana means the cross-borne or cross-bearer, it would follow that, asa Jesuit 
Missionary (Bishop Roz) wrote in 1604, the Indians calculated their era from the death of St. Thomas 
With Wilford I hold that SalivAhana is Christ or Thomas.—H.H. ] | | 

| [But Prof. Rapson says that the first year of Kanishka’s reign was most probably 78 a.p. and that evi- 
dences make it “‘seem almost certain that Kanishka was the founder of the well-known era which began 
in 78 a.p."—Cf. Cambridge History of India I, 1922, pp. 582, 583 and Preface, pp. viil-x. 
While Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil said : “ We shall therefore conclude that Kanishka is not the founder 
_ of the Saka era.” And “the most simple, the most natural and the most logical theory consists in saying : 
_ ‘The Saka era of 78 was founded by Chashtana,” king of Ujjain.—Cy. Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondi- . 
cherry, 1920, pp. 34, 36—T.K.J.] eg ee | 
_ dt Manikbosr is Manikkavachakar, who is said, in a Malayalam MS. 


ee Pe ee : xe history, to have come to Quilon 
© n-A.D.'315. See my Malabar Christian Copper Plates, pp. 49, 60. 


42-160, 96, 64. These numbers differ in different versions, 
ae Famities : batttéye, in the original Syriac, is akin to beth, in Bethlehem, 
. ina house, household, family ; not community, or church, 

_ 13 (Hosten.) There are Manigramakk&r even 


Bethesda, ete., and means poople 


now in Quilon and Kayamkulam, but they are a low 


! | lass contemptuously Karamukkavar, i.e, ‘land -fishermene 
The old generation of them admits, though not openly, that their ancestors were Christ ‘ ns 
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18 Dhomes oF Ter erusalem, «St. Thomas, Manikkavachakar, Thomas Cana, and the Kadisis (Sapor and 
Prodh) are constant factors in all versions of Malabar Christian tradition. 

“1 Serkun is Chérakén, which means King of Malabar. 

22 Kuramaklur : Cranganore ; not Kotam ilar. 

23 Syrian Fathers: Wishops or Patriarchs : not priests. Syrian priests are not called fathers, except 
recently in imitation of the Portuguese practice. The word in the original must besome form of &btn, 
father. Cp. ‘ Abba, father’ of the Bible. Abtina Jacob is Bishop Jacob, though literally ‘ Father Jacob.’ 

25 Lord Sapor, Mar Sapor, Bishop. Mar (Syriac) = Lord, applied to laymen also as a term of respect, 
“fe, by servants to masters, 

Sebarjesu is Sabr 146 of the two copper plates of the Quilon Church (c, 880 A.D.). 


(Hoston.) The following dates can, I think, be taken as correct. Sabr 146 of the Quilon Church 
copper plates camo a little before a.p. 825 and refounded Quilon in 825 


25. Mar Sapor camein Sabr fé6's ship, 
either with that merchant or after his refounding Quilon, é.e., ¢. A.D. 825. The Quilon Church plates are of 
c, 880 A.D. All these events are generally assigned, wronnly, to the same year. 

Bishop Roz’ “100 years after the foundation of Quilon ” is the approximate date of the plates (c. $80). 
1602—733==869 in Jornada is, I suppose, the actual date of the earlier of the two sets of Quilon Church plates. 

Raulin’s 879, if it be correct at all, may apply to the second set of Quilon Church plates. Le Quien’s 

‘about 880’ is the date of the Quilon Church plates. [Raulin says at p. 484: ‘* According to the Malabar 
tradition, Gouvea wrote that these two Bishops [Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh] were sent to those churches a 
little after the foundation of the town of Coulam, where they built the Church of St. Thomas, 733 years 
before the year when Gouvea wrote, that is 1602: hence we conclude that this happened in a.p. $79.” 
Raulin should have said a.p. 869.-—-H. 11, ] . | 

‘Tho Calieut ora.’ No such era is known. I think old writers called tho Quilon era the Calicut era, 
because of a confusion between Quilon in Travancore and Quilon near Calicut. The former was called 
Kurakkéni Kollam (Quilon); the latter, Pantalayini Kollam (Quilon). This latter has become Pandarani 
(Portuguese), Flandrina (Odoric), Fandreeah (an Arabic author), Fandaraina (Ibn Batuta). Some accounts 
say that Vasco da Gama first landed here. 

The plates of the Quilon Tarisa Church are not of 824, but of circa 880, Sabr 286, re-founder of Quilon i in 
Travancore, inust have been about 80 years old when he got the plates. 

Sabarjesu is Maruvan Sabir 186 of the Quilon Church plates. Maruva4n is, I think, a variant of Mar, lord. 
Sabr 146 (Persian or Syriac ?) == patience of Jesus. Sabr 16 is not the same person as Mar Sapor. 

27 Sakirbirti. Chakravarti (Skt.) emperor: not @ proper name. Some old writings give his name 
as Saakara Iravi Sri. The name of the contemporary emperor at Cranganore given in the Quilon copper. 
plates (set No. 1) is Tanu Iravi (Skt. Sthdnu Ravi), who ruled up to at least thelast quarter of the 9th 
century (T.AuS., IIT, p. 162)..Sthanu is a synonym for Sankara. Hence, I. suppose, Sthany Ravi became 
Sankara Iravi in some later MSS. But Sthanu Ravi could not even have been born in 825: besides, 
he was not king of Quilon, but Emperor of Malabar ruling from Cranganore. 

1 (Hosten.,) Lord Abraham; Mar Abraham; Bishop, not layman. 

32 (Hosten.) The tradition of the Malabar Syrians and their belief are that Menezes bumt many more 
books than are mentioned in Gouvea, the Diamper Decroes, ete. [J. M. Campori,§$.J., wrote after the 
Diamper council from the Seminary of Vaipicota, near Parur, on Nov. 28, 1599: “Bather Francisco Roz | 
and I are busy examining their books. We delete, cut out, and throw into the fire entire books. All con- | 
sidered this work as a marvel. Formerly they were so attached to their books that they would not even | 
allow them to be opened by us. Now they were not annoyed to see us erase, truncate and burn entire 
books, as we pleased.” Of. Raulin, in the shale H.]. | 

38 Quasin : Cochin. 

34 Mutumseri : Mattéfichéri. | | 

40 Bispe is from the Portuguese, not from the Skt. It is found in old Malayalam writin ge of the 
Portuguese period, and is sometimes even now used by the Roman Catholicsin Malabar, = 

44 The Jesuits were known in Malayalam as egmeceanaal Rauhete): _Samplluppétiximar (San 
Paolo Paxires), and Yésuvittanmar (Jesuits). , 


| J. G. Visscher’s Version| of Matthew's Letter. | 
I considered myself fortunate when, in February 1926, while at Calcutta, T found: in 
Major Heber Drury’s translation of Letters from Malabar by Jacob Canter Visscher (Madras, 
1862, pp. 105-109) a somewhat different version of Land’s document. It comes in the 16th — 
letter of the Dutch domine. Now, as his letters 18 and 19 are of 1723, we can bring down 
the date of Matthew’s document from 1730 (of. my note 46a above) to 1723. At any rate 
Matthew used a document existing in 1723, and this gives us a further reason. to identify | 
him with the priest Matthew Poet The end | in ‘Visscher is later than 1705. 
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Visscher writes :— 
© Tt will not be useless, nor will you take it amiss, if I include in this letter a somewhat 


remarkable account of the origin and spread of Christianity in Malabar, which has been. sent 


me by Bishop Mar Gabriel, written in the Syriac language. The title runs as follows :—~ 


“The antiquity of the Syrian Christians, and Historical events relating to them.” 
“ Ritty-two years after the birth of the Messiah, the holy Apostle Thomas arrived at 


Maliapore on the coast of Coromandel!, preaching the Gospel and founding Churches there, 


Passing from thence to Malabar, the holy man landed on the island of Maliankarre, (situated 
between Cranganore and Paroe)?, preached and taught, and built churches in that island, 
and likewise at Cottacay,3 Repolym?, Gokkomangalam, Pernetta®, and Tiroeusngotta ;6 
and having finished his work in these parts and ordained two priests, returned to the land of 
the Pandies (as the natives of Coromandel are called) (Page 106) to teach the people there. 
But whilst he was thus occupied, the Apostle was pierced by the Heathens with spears, and 
thus ended his life. In the course of a few years all the priests in Hindostan and Malabar 
died; and many years afterwards’, a Tovenaar,§ called Mamukawasser’, an enemy to the 
“hristian faith, arrived at Maliapore, performing many miracles to hinder its progress. And 
many of the principal Christians giving heed to him, forsook Christianity and followed this 
false teacher Mamukawasser. In those days certain persons came from Hindowy or Hindo. 
stan, who were not disposed to abandon the people of Malabar, and who allied themselves 
with the believers!0, that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, in number about 
160 families, or tribes. These men taught for many years in Malabar, but there were few 
among them who had knowledge, because they were destitute of pastors ; and therefore most 
of them ended in becoming heathens, and had all things in common with the other heathens, 
This caused a second apostacy ; so that out of the 160 families, 96 adopted the heathen super. 
_ gtitions, 64 only adhering to the true faith. Now in those days there appeared a vision to 
an Archpriest, at Oerghail!, in consequence whereof certain merchants were sent from Jeru- 


salem by command of the Catholic authorities in the Hast, to see whether there were here | 


any Nazarenes or Christians. These persons having arrived here with ships, joined all the 
Christians from Maliankarre, as far as Tierowangotta, treated them as brothers and strength. 
ened them in the faith ; and having taken leave of the 64 families, set sail and returned to 
Jerusalem and related to the Catholics in that place their adventures in Malabar. After 
this, several priests, students, and Christian women and children came hither from Bagdad, 
Nineveh and J erusalem, by order of the Catholic Archpriest at Oerghai, arriving in the year 
of the Messiah 745, in company with the merchant Thomas!?: and having made acquain- 

tance with the 64 families, they became united and lived in concord one with another. At 
this time the famous Emperor Cheram Peroumal was reigning over the whole of Malabar. 
af To him the newcomers went, and when they informed him of the cause of their arrival, the 
King was well pleased, and gave them pieces of ground in the territory of Cranganore to 
build Churches and shops upon, that they might pursue their trades ; at the same time he 
granted the Christians royal marks of honour, and permission to carry on their trade through- 
out the whole (Page 107) country so long as the sun and moon should shine, as may be 
- geen to this day in their documents written upon copper plates. In consequence of this, the 
- Christians possess in the territory of Cranganore East, West, North and South, several churches, 
besides 472 shops and dwelling houses built round them ; and they lived in peace and unity 


ae 3 several years. In this period, by order of the Catholic Patriarch of the East, many great 


‘teachers arrived in Malabar, from Bagdad, Nineveh, Jerusalem, and several other places, 
who assumed. authority over the Christians of the country. This state of things lasted until 
took place among the’ Christians of Cranganore, in the year of our Lord 823,13 
- and then aboor, Mar Botoe. 14 and Seboor Isso came to Quilon as teachers. They went 
to visit the Kin 








ake . 


8 jak Rawiosti, 15 with presents, and built Churches and shops at Quilon, | 
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In these and similar ways, the chief pastors came, teaching and instructing the people of 
Malabar. In the year 1500, when the Portuguese first appeared in Malabar, where they 
afterwards obtained a footing, there came, by order of the Catholic Patriarch, four teachers. 
by name Mardina,!® Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and Jene Allay,!7 who governed the Chris, 
tians and built many churches. After the death of these four teachers, another, called Mar 
Abraham came to Malabar, about the year 1550,!8 whereupon the Portuguese passed a 
decree that henceforth no Catholic teachers should come thither, and placed guards every- 
where to seize and put to death all who should attempt it. Mar Abraham was captured, but 
escaped through God’s mercy, and continued to teach for many years, and built several — 
churches : after which, he went the way of all flesh. After that time the road was closed to 
the Syrian priests, and the Christians experienced a want of pastors ; which the Portuguese 
perceiving, a Vicegerent and Bishop, called Alexio,!9 came to the city of Cochin in the name 
of, and with authority from, the Pope of Rome. This Bishop took a great deal of trouble to 
bring the Syrian Christians into subjection, and seeing no chance of effecting his object, the 
Portuguese gave to the King of Cochin 30,000 ducats, and with the help of His Highness perse- 
cuted the Christians who dwelt in his dominions, for three whole years. The Christians then, 
unable to endure the persecution longer, submitted to the Bishop, and thus became recon- 
ciled with the Portuguese. Shortly afterwards, the Syrian manners and customs underwent 
a change : the priests were forbidden to (Page 108) marry : and for about 55 years the Syrians 
followed the same customs as the Portuguese. In the meantime a priest called Mar Matti20 
came to Maliapore sent by the Catholic Patriarch. The Portuguese apprehended him and — 
brought him into the city and afterwards dragged him to the harbour and cast him into the — 
water?!. On hearing this, the Christians of Malabar assembled in the church of Mar Tan- 
cheri,22_ took counsel together, bound themselves by oath, and thus threw off the Portu. _ 
guese yoke from their necks ; having first written and signed a letter that from that time 
forward and for ever, they would have nothing more to do, for good or evil, with the Portu.- 
guese. Meanwhile the Portuguese Bishop went to Cranganore, wrote secretly to the Cassa-_ 
narios®3 and Christians, and sent messengers, with presents consisting of fine silk stuffs, gold’ 


ornaments and jewels; and those who were allured by these things and also by fair words. 


= 


: Commandait, we hope that all thi: 


and promises, went over secretly to that Bishop. The Portuguese and those who belonged 
to that party, filled the hands of the Prince, in whose country the Syrian Christians dwelt, 
with gifts and materially injured the latter by sundry vexations, confiscations and deeds of | 
violence. And in the days of this persecution, the upright, God-fearing, Justice-loving, 
and peaceable Dutch were sent to Malabar by the inspiration of Almighty God and by order 
of the East India Company, under the command of the noble Lord Admiral Ryklop?4 van _ 
Goens, and like as the heathen were driven out of the land of Isso Biranon Kainan [Canaan ?]25 _ 
so have they driven the worse than heathen Portuguese out of Cochin and other cities and 
fortresses of Malabar : and through Divine Providence the Syrian Christians have been from _ 
that time forward protected and defended from them, and their pastors have again visited 


- this country without let or hindrance. In the beginning of the year 1700, the Bishop Mar 


Symons, sent by the Catholic Patriarch of the Hast, arrived in India, being appointed to | 
Malabar. This man gave notice of his intended arrival by letters to the Syrian Christians, — 


which happening to fall into the hands of the Carmelites and Jesuits, they accordingly placed = 
‘sentinels everywhere, captured the Bishop, and led him prisoner to Pondicherry, where 
they kept him in irons.2¢ After him, in the year 1705, the chief teacher, Mar Gabriel, = 
came to this land: and since that time most of the Syrians have adopted the Church customs 


of the Portuguese, subjecting themselves to several ceremonies, and condemning (Page 109) — 


‘the marriage of the Priests; and that out of the 64 churches, twenty have remained on the 
side of the Carmelites, and 44 on that of the Syrians: but as we enjoy the favour of the Lord = 


is will be restored to the old footing, and this is what wo 
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now humbly pray of his Excellency and his Council, trusting that they will not turn away 
their face from us. And therefore we pray God to spare them in good health and all welfare, 
and to give them blessing and prosperity.” | 

The notes in square brackets, bearing the initials T.K.J. are by Mr. T. K. Joseph, 
Trivandrum. 
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1 The reason why St. Thomas is brought first to Mylapore seoms to be that, somehow, in Malabar it 
was thought that Mylapore was the capital of Gondophares and that therefore Habban, Gondophares’ mer- 
chant, would have taken St. Thomas first to Gondophares. But this goes against the Acta and the Malabar 
tradition that St. Thomas assisted first at the marriage feast at Sandarik, which would bo no other than 
Cranganore. 

2 Parur. 3 Hore we get near enough to Kottakayal or Parur, 

4 Clearly Matthew's Irapeli. 

8 Pernetta ought to correspond to Land’s Neranam. [Pernatta ought to be read Neranatta, loca- 
tive of Neranam—T.K.J.] | 
| 6 Tiroeusngotta is, no doubt, Visscher’s later Tierowangotta (Tiruvankote). ['Tiruvitdnkdte is another 
form of Tiruvankéte.—T.K.J.] 
9 Instead of Matthew’s 92 years. 

8 This isa Dutch word, left untranslated by Drury, and meaning ‘magician.’ 

9 Manikka Vaéakar. [Spelt Manikkavachakar and pronounced as suchin Malayalam, but as Wanik- 
kavaéagar in Tamil—T. K.J.] A few years ago a German scholar published a work on this personage. 
I have not seen it. Perhaps some of our readers will draw toit the attention of our Malabar Christian 
scholars. 

10 This important passage is slurred over by Matthew, with the result that the defection of 96 fami- 
lies is attributed to Manikka Vasakar, whereas, we are told hore, it was asecond apostacy. Where were 
those other Christians in India who came to the help of the Christians in Malabar ? And at what time 
did this second apostacy take place? What was the exact causo of it ? VF urthor study will have to 
elucidate this statement of Bishop Gabriel. 

11 This is Urfa, or Edessa; but it is quite possible that the meaning of the name was not kuown any 
more to Bishop Gabriel and others before him, as ‘have found to bo the caso in Malabar documents of a 
later period. Why should merchants from Jorusalom have:beon sent tofIndia by the Archbishop of Edessa? 
After their visit to India these merchants should have gone to report to the Archbishop (Catholicus of the 
Hast ?) at Edessa. Colonists came, indeed, from Bagdad, and Nineveh, as we hoar. ‘The addition of 
Jerusalem to the places whence the colonists came is suspect. 

12 Thomas Cana. [For the dates 345 and 745Ja.p. for Thomas Cana see my Malabar Xtian Copper 

ee Preface, il, and p. 89.—T.K.J.] | 
Important passage omitted by Matthew. Tho nature and occasion of this soparation ought to be 
| ee Has it anything to do with the division, into Northists and Southists ? Did it not give risoto 
two eras. the new era of Quilon for one party, and an older era maintained for a time by the other party, 
é.e., the Salivahana era, or. even the Vikrama era, which ‘I take with Wilford to have beon the era of 
Augustus and.to have been started from ie aaa [But see Camb. Hist. of India, ¥, ch. XXIII for Prof. 
‘Rapson’s conclusion—T.K.J.] 
14 Pheroz, Prodh. Budh Periodeutes ? — 
. ne Matthew's Sakirbirtt : Yule’s Chakravartti. 
-MarDenha. €§ $17 Abad spelling for Jaballaha. 18 1580 in Matthew. 
- D. Aleixo de Menezes, Archbishop of =e who also governed as 19th Governor of India from 
3-5-1606 to 28-5-1609. | 
20 Mar Ignatius in Matthew. 
21 This is supposed in Meher to have happened ¢ at Cochin. At Mylapore Mar Ignatius was the 


ae ‘guest of the Jesuits. 


22 Mattafichéri (Cochin). 23 (Cassonarios: mHeetee tT: KJ.) 24 Ste for Ryklof. 
25 Bracketed by Visscher or ‘Drury, | , 
q la 4, do not not believe this statement about Mar Simon Bishop of Adana, who at’ Pondicherry 
din communion with Rome, a friend of the Capuchins and Jesuits. Howas not a prisoner there. 
of roperty or part of it to the Jesuit seminary, near Pondicherry. Paulinus (India Or. Christ., 
« 259) says that in the Angamale conventicle of 1787 it was said he had been driven out of 
ai een, killed by the Carmelites and Jesuits at Pondicherry. (I do not know of Carmelites 
.) Mar Simon died ofan accident on 16-8-1720 at Pondicherry: he fellinto a well 
baly morning and was drowned. Ae. also Trav. M. anual, II, 190. pore 
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_ THE INTERPRETATION OF THE UPANISADS. 
| By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, M.A. B.L, 
GovucH and Deussen led the way, and it is now a fashion in philosophical circles to speak 
ofa Philosophy of the Upanisads, as distinguished from the Vedanta of the Vedénia-Sitras. 
Gough’s interpretation of the Upanisads has not been accepted as very sensible ; but Deussen 
has been followed as the founder of a school. And just as in earlier times, there arose in 
India different schools of interpretation of the Veddnia-Sitras, so, in modern times, the same 
drama is being re-enacted with regard to the Upanisads ; and we are well-nigh on the verge 
of having different schools of interpretation of the Upanigads over again. For instance, 
Prof. Radhakrishnan does not accept Deussen’s interpretation of the doctrine of Maya in 
the Upanisads. (Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanisads, pp. 65-67.) He further con- 
tends (The Mind, April, 1926), that his “interpretation of the Upanisads is not an unreagon-. 
able one, though it may seem to differ from this or that tradition in this or that point.’’ QOb- 
viously, he claims the liberty to put his own interpretation upon the texts ; and, as a neces- 
sary corollary, he cannot deny the same liberty to others. We are not suggesting intellec- 
tual stagnation ; but there is some slight danger of intellectual anarchy, if you sever the short 
and eryptic utterances of the Upanisads trom the old block of which they are but chips, and 
from the literature and traditions that went before and after them. | | 
But the idea seems to have gained ground that the Upanisads can be interpreted as aninde- — 
pendent philosophy—although as a system its elements cohere very much more loosely than 
elsewhere; and that this system of Upanisadic philosophy is distinguishable from the Vedanta sys- 
tem, though this is professedly the system of the interpretation of the Veddntas orthe Upanisads. 
. The most important reason for such an attitude is that the system of the Veddnta-Sitras 
is either the system of Sankara or of RAamAnuja or of some other system-builder ; and there. 


fore, the philosophy of the Upanisads had better be studied in its original sources, viz., the texts aie 


of the Upanisads. But dazzled by the differences of the diverse systems of interpretation of 
the Vedinia-Sitras, we overlook the very important fact that there is a common substratum __ 
_ underlying all these systems and that their affinities are immensely greater than their differ. 
ences. Besides, it is not impossible to decipher these common elements. | a oe 
_ Before, however, we consider this, we might recollect the brief history of modern attempts _ 
_todiscover a philosophy of the Upanisads, as distinguished from the Vedanta-system. Weshall 
find that there it is not the same materials always that have been used. Gough, forinstance, : 
constructed his philosophy of the Upanisads out of 13 Upanisads only, though he knew that _ 
more were in existence, “Treatises bearing the name of Upanisads,” says he, “ are numerous. 
_ Those in highest esteem have always been the Chandogya, Brihadaranyaka, isa, Kena, Katha, — 
-Prasna, Mundaka, Mandtikys, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Svetasvatara, Maitrayani, Kausitaki.” 


- Deussen, who is more generally recognised to have been the sponsor, if not the father, ofthis 


idea, does not appear to have known more than 60 Upanisads, though he knew the list of 108 


Upanisads given in the Muktika Upanisad (vide his Philosophy of the Upanisads, Eng. tr.pp.33 et 


_ seg.); and his Philosophy of the Upanizads is built on a much smaller number (op. cit. ‘Index ii). | 


Hume constricts a philosophy based mainly on thirteen principal Upanisads, which he 
translates. And Radhakrishnan is still more limited in his scope. “The main Upanisads _ 


for our purposes are,” says he,“ the Chandogya and the Brihadaranyaka, the Taittiriya and a 


the Aitareya, the Kausitaki and the Kena ; the 184 and the Mandfkya come next.” (Philo. 


 sophy of the Upanigads, p. 19.) ee FR ey Oe ae ee 
But the Upanigadic literature. is much more extensive than has been comprehended in 
Deussen’s or any other interpretation. (Cf. The Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, Edition of © 


‘the Upanigadic Texts ; also, Catalogue of MSS. in the Adyar Library, Madras). It is no 


doubt true that there.are chronological and doctrinal differences among these books, which 


cannot escape notice: some are more Upanigadic in character, while others are more — 
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ae ny of them cannot be regarded as books on Brahma-vidyd at all, except 
cgeapa ashy of Rennes (¢.g., the Devi- peuaad the Yoga-kundali-Upanizad, ete.), 

Yet in constructing his Philosophy of the Upanigads, Deussen brought together such 
books as the Brhaddranyaka, the Chandogya and the /sé on the one hand, and the Kyurika 
and the Nddabindu on the other. These are books which have not much in common but a 
good deal of divergence. It is not suggested that there is nothing in common ; but their differ. 
aries are perhaps more important than their similarities. And if we are permitted to attempt 
a philosophy of the Upanisads by thus grouping together a few of them, it : difficult to see 
why we should take only eight of them with Radhakrishnan, or thirteen with Gough and Hume, 
or thirty even with Deussen. Should we not rather take the whole host of them and find 
out, if we can, what is common and essential to them all ? 

The difficulties in that case would be immense. We have already suggested that the common 
elements in all the Upanisads will not be numerous ; and if only the elements common to al| 
the extant Upaniszads are to be united into a system, that system would be very different from 
what we have obtained from Deussen or Radhakrishnan—if indeed it would be a, system at 
all, Perhaps we should not be afraid of such a contingency ; but it would be an intellectua] 
feat of no mean order, if indeed we could combine into a system such diverse books as the 
Kalisantérana-Upanisad and the 18d, the Krsna-Upanigad and the Brhaddranyaka, and so on. 

The other extreme alternative would be to take each thinker of the Upanigads by him- 
self and to spin a philosophy out of the loose threads of thought found in the teachings ascrib. 
edto him. That might give us embryonic systems of philosophy, such as Dr. Barua has 
traced in the sayings of Satyakama Jabila, Jaivali, ete., in his Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philo. 
sophy (Calcutta University publication). | | 

We may note here in passing that Dr. Barua seems to proceed a little too far when he 
discusses the philosophy of the Vedic Rsis and speaks of Prajapati Paramesth}, for instance, 
as a human philosopher and seriously compares him with Thales (op. cit., p. 12). He commits 
_a similar blunder when he speaks of the philosophy of ‘ Anila ’ (op. cit., p. 24), as if he too were 
a real, historical person. Dr. Barua’s conception of a Vedic Rsi is erroneous. If he had 
looked into the names of a few other Reis in the very same M anudala of the Rg-Veda where 
he has discovered the Indian parallel of Thales, he would have found that the Vedic Reis are 
not necessarily human and historical persons. Among the list of Rsis occur names varying 
from those of gods down to those of a pigeon and an insect. And sometimes the deity and 
the Rygi of a mantra are identical, placing it absolutely beyond doubt that the Rsi was not ne- 
cessarily conceived asa human person. For example, inX, 177, the Rgi is patanga or insect, 
whom Sayana calls ‘son of Prajapati’ (prajdpati-putra). But every creature is, in a 
_ sense, son of Prajapati; and it is doubtful if a real human being is meant here. In X, 165, 
_ the Rsi is kapota or pigeon ; no doubt, it also may be understood as the name of a man, but 
there is no indication that it was an historical man, In X, 123 and 151, the deity and the 
_ Resi areidentical. In X, 130, yajfa or sacrifice is personified as the Rsi. In X, 119, Indra the 
- god, assumes a form and becomes a Resi. In X, 129, in the language of SAyana, Agnir Rsir 

bhitvd sudtmdnam devatdriipinam astaut—Agni became a Resi and praised himself as god. 
In X, 121, the Resi is hiranyagarbha, never understood as a human being. | | 
a In many verses, Indra the god is himself the Resi; and in several ‘verses again (X, 

6-17), the sons of Yama are the Rsis. Of X, 53, a number of gods are the Rsis. In X, 85, 

shter of the sun (savitresutd séryya) isthe Rsi. Now, can we seriously regard them all 
Personages ? Some undoubtedly were real men and women 3 and it is not impos- 

nate who were real men and who were not : the names themselves are often 







the true nature of a Rei; the incidents described are another index, At 
on between a god and @ man can be easily avoided. ; 
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So, on the strength of Sayana’s statement that Paramesthi is the Rsi of Rk., X, 129, and 


Anila that of Rk., X, 168, to regard them as hist 


orical persons and to compare them seriously 


with Thales or some one else, is a parody of historical research. The Anila in question is 
described by Sayana as ‘belonging to the family of Air * (vdta-gotrasya). Does it look like 


a human genealogy ? It cannot be unknown to 


Dr. Barua that Paramestht is a deified name 


and that Anila is the ordinary as well as deified name of air itself. Dr. Barua could certainly 
utilise the teachings contained in the Rk. verses ‘in question without being guilty of the 


extravagant notion that every Vedic Rsi can be 


When, however, Dr. Barua speaks of the 


looked upon as a real person.! | 
philosophies of Satyakama Jabala, J aivali, 


Gargyayana, or Uddalaka, 7.e. of people whose names occur in the Upanisads, as distinguish- 


ed from the Ksis of the Vedas, he is within more reasonable limit 


practice of lumping a few Upanisads together 
the ultimate logical conclusion of our procedure 
more or less incomplete systems obtained from 
rhas been preserved in the Upanisads. 


These would not be systems in the strict sense of the term : 


s. And if we give up the 
and constructing a philosophy out of them, 
would be nothing short of a numerous list of 
the teachings of individuals whose identity 


they would not give us more 


than the stray sayings of the ancient Greek thinkers. Besides, all the names in the Opani- 


ads also are not names of teachers, properly so 


sary. For instance, Prof. Radhakrishnan in his Philosophy of the Upanisads (p. 19) 


called ; and a discrimination would be neces- 
, gives 


a brief list of names which will stand out “ when the history of the great thinkers of the Upa- 


nisadic period with their distinctive contributions 


comes to be written.’ But this list contains. 


the names of Gargi and Maitreyi also. These are no doubt very important names in Upani- 
 gadic literature ; they were certainly earnest enquirers whose questionings evoked the pro- 


foundest philosophy ; but it is difficult to place 


them on the pedestal of teachers properly so — 


called. They cannot be credited with laying the foundation of a philosophy in the same 


sense as Uddalaka or Yajfiavalkya. 


To resume: The extreme step of taking each individual thinker of the U panisads by 
himself and weaving a philosophy out of the stray sayings ascribed to him, would introduce 
a needless disorder, where order and system have already been established. As a third alter. 
native, however, we might take each book of the Upanisads by itself and construct a philo- 
sophy out of it. We would then have a philosophy of the Praga, and of Katha, and of 
Chandogya, and so on. Dr. Das Gupta has suggested this procedure as the best. “It will 
be better,” he says, ‘that a modern interpreter should not agree to the claims of the 
ancients that all the Upanisads represent a connected system, but take the texts indepen- 
dently and separately and determine their meanings, though keeping an attentive eye on 
the contexts in which they appear.” (fistory of Indian Philosophy, p.42.) Dr. Das Gupta 
speaks of the texts of the Upanisads and not their teachers; and presumably he means 
that each of the dissertations should be taken b y itself and interpreted independently of the 
idea that it is part of a system of which the other texts also are parts. ra 

But it is doubtful if even this procedure would mect the requirements of a scientific 


basis for a philosophy of the Upanisads. What 


philosophy, not to speak of a comprehensive = 


system, can be evolved out of the twelve sentences of the Mdndikya? Andhow much philosophy © 
can the 18 verses of the /é@ really yield? The Brhadéranyaka or the Chandogya, no doubt, 
seta Ge epee dnies aaa | ean built upon either of them, which would be more com- 
prehensive than a mere philosophy of Yajiavalkya or Jaivali or Uddalaka ; but it is open — 
to question if even that would be comprehensive enough to deserve the name of a system. 
It seems inevitable, therefore, that we should take more than one Upanisad together in 


order that a system of 





thought may be attempted. Shall we then take them according to _ 
2 Of, Mahdbhdrata, 1, 66, especially for Anila, 7 


_. tain elements all of which cannot be found in books of the 
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their doctrinal affinities and construct several philosophies of the U panisads 2 The groups 
in which they are usually taken are more or less arbitrary ; individual thinkers or individual 
books of the Upunisads cannot be expected to yield much philosophy ; the whole literature 
is too extensive and too diversified to yield any common system. What, then, can we do 
but think of some other grouping ? 7 | 
 _Deussen himself in his Siaty Upanisads and also in his Philosophy of the Upanisads (p. 9), 
has suggested a classification of the Upanisads, which refers mainly to the minor Upanisads 
of the Atharvaveda, but may be extended to cover the other Upaniads also. This classifica- 
tion has been accepted by Schrader also (vide his edition of the Minor Upanisads, publica- 
tion of the Adyar Library, Madras, vol. I, Intro. p. ii). It has, therefore, the sanction of autho- 
rity and includes the following classes: (a) Vedanta-Upanisads; (6) Yoga-Upanisads ; (c) 
Sanny4sa-Upanisads ; (d) Siva-Upanisads ; (ec) Visnu-Upanisads. Using this as a classifi- 
cation of the entire range of Upanisadic literature, itseems that we may expect as many as 
five systems of Upanisadic philosophy. , 
As the names imply, a large number of the Upanisads are sectarian in character. We 
may note here in passing that sect-cults were advanced in India by a threefold literature, 
viz., sect-Purdyas, sect-Giids and sect-Upanisads ; sometimes, though not so frequently, a 
sect attempted to develop a philosophy also of its own (cf. Madhava, Sarva-darsana-samgra- 
ha). Some of these sect-Géids are found embedded in the corresponding Purdnas, some 
exist independently (vide my paper on Ghtd-literature in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Oct. 1926). All the religious sects did not possess Purduas nor did all have Gitds: but some 
on the other hand had both, eg., the Ganega cult had a Purdna which included also 

















Gitd ; and some. had only one of the three. In any case, some of the sect-cults came to 
possess a Upanisad ; and we have Upanisads belonging to the Siva or Visnu cult. It is need- 
less to say that all the Upanisads are not sectarian, but quite a large number of them are. 
Now, if we are to use a classification of the Unanisads as the above, what would be the conse- 
quence? Shall we still have the same philosophy of the U ‘panisads as now, or shall we have several 
philosophies A Vedanta philosophy based upon some of the Upanisads will still be available : 
_ but it will be only one out of several philosophies. And a large number of these will be sect- 
_ philosophies, every one of which will ally itself more easily with the other branches of the cor- 
responding sect-literature rather than with the philosophy of the Upanisads of any other group. 
Curiously enough, though this classification of the Upanisads has been recognised as 
valid, no corresponding philosophies of the various groups of the U panisads have ever been 
attempted. And why! For the obvious reason that these would hard ly be a philosophy 
worthy of the name, though some of them would be excellent elucidation of sect-cults. | 
We seem to be on the horns of a dilemma, then: if the U panisads are not arranged and 
"Classified in some way or other, they form a chaos ; if they are classified, they tend to yield 
_ not one but several philosophies. We see, therefore, that thou gh sinod Gough's time and 
‘following Deussen’s lead, a philosophy of the Upanisads is always spoken of, it involves an 
_ anomaly and is not altogether free from patch-work. Such a philosophy is bound to con-— 
ao ree EAA se ces Same group or of the same period 
_ of time. We have to pick up materials and knit them together into a system ; but the mate- 
_ Hals are often gathered from books which are widely sep pee coe 
ae inal differences. Deussen’s own book is not free from this somewhat arbitrary selection and 
Mion of materials. For one part of his philosophy, he quotes more or less exclusively 
set of books and for anotherfrom another. Thus, for his theory of Brahma and the 
p. cit. pp. 157-179), he quotes almost exclusively from the Brhaddranyaka, Mundaka, 
atha, Aitareya and Kausitabi ; whereas, for his doctrine of Aéramas, specially of 









his quotations are mainly from the Kanthasruts, Jébdla, Ksurikd, Sann- 
chilerent group of Upanisads (of. Das Gupta, Hist. of Ind. Ph., p. 39n.). 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PUOJA. 
By Pror. JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA.1 
I. 

THE Bieveda tells us about the religion of the Aryans who had invaded India. By 
this statement we do not mean to suggest that only purely Aryan religious ideas are met 
with in the Liicah ; but on the whole they give a fairly true picture of the religion of those 
Aryan Brahmans amongst whom the composition of hymns and sacrificial science were already 
hereditary occupations, and also of that of their patrons, the Kshattriyas, who had by then 


got possession of vast lands conquered from the original inhabitants of the country. On 


the other hand, it cannot be strongly enough emphasized that the Rigveda is an Indian 
sollection of hymns, the production of a truly Indian spirit, and that consequently it contains 
elements that did not originate in the Indo-Iranian period.? 

This religion is that of the upper classes of society, and can never have been that 
of the great masses, because its ideas are too complicated, its rituals too expensive, In 
the midst of its pantheon are found the darlings of the Brahmans, Agni, the divine Fire, 
and Soma, the deified ceremonial beverage. Both of them were well-known also to the 
Iranians, although they called the Fire, by another name (Atar), which perhaps tallies with 
its different position within the Iranian cults. Further, we find gods of wholly uncertain 
origin, like Varuna and Mitra, undoubtedly identical with the Iranian Ahura Mazda and 
Mithra, though developed along quite different lines. Varuna, owing to his high moral 
qualities, seems a stranger amongst gods who are generally not immoral but amoral; but 


nothing can be said for certain concerning his pretended Semitic origin.’ There are still 


further gods like Indra and the Asvins,* who were perhaps at one time living chieftains of _ 
the old Indo-Iranians. And, finally, we meet there with Vishnu, the deified spirit of the 

sacrifice,® and Rudra, an old demon who has taken on giant proportions®. Both thes 
last were destined very soon after the period of the Rigveda to rise high above their fellow 7 


' gods and to become the greatest gods of the Indian tribes. 


hee 


All these gods are males. Female deities—with the sole exception of Ushas, the goddess - 
of dawn—play no part amongst the Vedic gods except as wives of their husbands, t.e., the 
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1 From the Beitrige zur Literatur Wissenechoft und Gerstesgeschichte Indiens. Festgabe H. Jacobi 


eos Bonn 1926, pp. 276-297. r 


2 It is an ingenious though unconvincing idea of Professor Hillebrandt that parts of the Rigveda 
were composed outside India. This idea is now repeated on a greater scale by Professor Hertel, but is none 
the less quite unconvincing. The geography of the Rigveda points to the Punjab (in spite of the suggestions — 
of Professor Keith and others) and purely Indian habits are alluded to in the hymns. To quote only one 
instance, it must be proved that yirita means something else in the Rigveda than in the whole rest of Indian 
literature ; for ghee is an Indian invention which was totally unknown to the Aryans outside India. — by 

3 Recent literature on Varuna is found, ¢.g., in Johansson, Uber die altindische Géttin Dhisana und Ver- | 
wandtes (Upsala 1919, extensively reviewed by Oldenberg, Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1919, pp. 347-364) ; - 
Gintert Der arische Weltkénig und Heiland (Leipzig 1923) ; Heymann, Fesigabe Jacobi (1926), p. 201 89g 3. 
Hillebrandt Zeitschrift fiir Indologie u. [ranistik, vol. IV, p. 2078q.. But in spite of all thisnothing certain 


has been ascertained concerning the nature of this mysterious god. His: presence amongst the gods men- - 


tioned at Boghaz- Keui (cf. Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitanni, Christiania siden snes not Boy, that | 
these gods are Indian ; in the present writer’s opinion they are all of frenian orifia a. ge ie Sek ah . 
4 On the Aévins, cf. Hillebrandt, .c., vol. IV, p. 213 8g. | 
6b Concerning this god I quite share the opinion of Dr. Barnett whose short Bae brilliant book Hindu 
Gods and Heroes (1922) seems to me to contain the best information that has hitherto been written on Indian 


religion in general. Concerning Vishnu already Johansson in his book Solfageln + Indien (Upsala 1910) 
was on the right track. The present writer avows that his opinions on Vedic religion and mythology 


| have nowhere been influenced by Professor Keith’s extensive new work on that subject which does not, 


in general, mark any progress (of. my extensive review in Bulletin of the School of Or. Stud., vol. LV, p.337eq. ) ws 
ant aes Arbman, R u hat Dritcereudiingen ¢ eum alsindfechon Gabon, wna Kulive (Upsala eh een. 
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part played by the wife of the Y ajaména. And further : these gods are not immoral, though 
with a few exceptions they lack knowledge of any higher morality ; thus, tricks of all sorts, 
even mean ones, and infinite amorous adventures are ascribed to Indra, the most popular 
one of them all. But in spite of this these gods are not evil nor are they in general dangerous 
to their adorers; though they wreak their vengeance upon the Kikatas,? the Panis and all 
the classes who do not bring them sacrifices. For the appetite of these gods is insatiable ; 
the slayer of Vritra craves for roast bullocks and slakes his thirst with lakesofSoma. Still, 
he is not blood-thirsty—the raw meat and the dark-red blood do not stimulate his appetite. 
In spite of his obvious clownishness he is far too civilized for that. 

. These gods had no images,® no temples. The description which Herodotus (I, 132) 
has given of the sacrifice of the Persian Magi has already been frequently quoted and need 
not be repeated here. With a few alterations—of which perhaps the most important would 
be the exclusion of the words obre mip dvaxalover.—this description would also fit the 
sacrifice of the Vedic Aryans. They sacrificed to their gods under the open sky, and the 
cut-up meat and the other sacrificial gifts were spread out on bundles of sacred grass (Skt. 
barkis, Avesta barasman), which would also provide seats for the gods approaching their meal. 
‘The officiating priests recited the hymns and liturgies, and in the middle of the sacrificial 
enclosure flamed the sacred fires, inherited from the older cult of the Indo-Iranians. For, it 

seems obvious that the Iranians had introduced an alteration in abolishing the sacrificial 
fire: and what Herodotus describes to us is obviously the cult of the Magi with certain 

Zoroastrian additions, and not some sort of pre-Zoroastrian eult.9 

The Aryans, however, were nothing more than an upper class of society, a minority 
of foreign invaders and conquerors, living amongst a compact mass of elements belonging 
to another race, speaking another language, of different colour, stature and facial features, 
and adoring absolutely different deities. To a great extent these aborigines were probably 
agriculturists, and their material culture was perhaps scarcely inferior to that of the invaders. — 
But, on the other hand, the Aryans were decidedly superior in warfare hy their possession of 
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7 Of. Rigveda YI, 53, 14. | 
8 The last general discussion on idols in Vedic times is found in Arbman, Rudra, p, 82 ag., one of the 
weakest parts of an otherwise very good book. The verse Rigveda, 1V, 24, 10 (ka tmam duéabhir mamendram 
krinwte dhenubhih | yadda vrtrani janghanad athainam me punar dadat) which was quoted in this connection 
already by Bollensen ZDMG., XXII, 587 sq., proves nothing (cf. Sieg, Sagenstoffe des Rigucda, |, p. 90 8q.) 3 
and some passages from the Stiras are either late or wrongly interpreted. ‘Thus there remains, a6 the oldest. 
passage in the literature speaking of idols, the well-known stra V, 3, 99: jivukdrihe cdpanye ; but as this 
stra alludes to a mode of expression that was already established it proves that the use of idols was at that. 
time of long standing. Now the present writer has tried to prove (Cf. Feitschrift fiir Indologie u. Iranistik, 
IL, p. 147 sq.) that Panini lived already before 500 8.c., and later researches have only stealied this opinion. 
A refutation cannot be found in the word yavandni prescribed in IV, 1, 49. First of all we only know that: 
Katyayana, who lived in the South and perhaps centuries after Panini, took it to mean “ Greek writing” 
while, according to the stra, it should much rather mean “ Greek woman.” But even if wo admit that 
_ to Panini the word meant yavandni Lipih this would not be especially marvellous. For, Yavanas must 
_ have gone to the Far East very early on the orders of the Great King (¢.g., Skylax of Karyanda) and might 
have brought their writing with them. But it is far more probable that the Yavandni lipih meant to 
‘Panini the Aramaic script introduced by the officials of the Persian Chancellery (cf. Cowley, JRAS., 
‘915, p. 346 ; Rapson, CHI., 1, p. 62) and its further development, the Kharogthi. Now, if Panini was 
acquainted with idols he must have lived in the period of older Hinduism when Aryan religion was already 
inseparably mixed up with aboriginal cults. That Panini was acquainted with the religion we ‘call 
uism is also proved by the prescription (1V, 3, 98) concerning the adorers of Vasudeva (cf. Jacobi, 
iberg-Festgabe, 1924, p. 159' 89.) and Arjuna (cf. Barnett Hindu Gods and Heroes, p. 87 99.). 
ecially underline this because of the extravagant hypothesis recently advanced by Professor 
Zeit Zoroaster (Leipzig 1924), Cf. the criticisms by Professors Clemen, Zeitschrift far Reli- 
und Missionskundi, vol. XL, p. 45 sq., Keith, Indian Hist. Quarterly, I, p. 4 9q., and by 
ull. SOS., vol. III, p. 747 ag. Professor Hertel’s reply (Die Methode der arischen 
}) is, unfortunately, couched in terms which make it less savoury reading. © ds 
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weapons and tools of copper,19 and of horses which they brought with them from Bactria and 
Transoxiana, old homesteads of horse-breeding. It must also be kept in mind that the same 
differences may have prevailed between the Aryan invaders and the aborigines as in later 
times between Muhammadan invaders of Turkish or Iranian origin and the Hindus. The 
former were physically far superior, because of their diet and the climatic conditions in which 
they lived. | 
Which were the different populations of India at the time of the Aryan invasion is not 
known nor will it perhaps ever be, Perhaps we may hope the most from archeological 
investigations, but linguistic research will possibly also not be without result. But we may 
suggest, with a fair amount of safety, that at the time of the invasion,!1 the Ganges-Jumni- 
Doab, the Ganges valley, Orissa and the Eastern Vindhyas—and perhaps also other parts 
of the North and Kast—were inhabited by Munda-speaking tribes, while the Southern part 
of the West (Sindh), the Dakhan and the extreme South were populated by .Dravidians. 
Of their entry into India it seems dangerous to speak at a time when the new discoveries 
at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, etc., are not yet sufficiently known.!2 But in view of the 
existence of the Brahii language in Baltchistain it seems highly probable that the Dravi- 
dians entered India from the West and first of all occupied Sindh, whence they spread 
through the South of Rajputana, through Gijarat and Malwa to the Dakhan and the 
extreme South. If this was the case, and if the ruins at Mohenjo Daro, ete., areof Dravidian 
origin they would probably have entered Sindh before 3000 B.0c. Unfortunately, nothing 
is known, so far, concerning the linguistic affinities of the Dravidian languages ; that any 
connection could be established with the Sumerian seems quite improbable.18 | 
Very little seems to be known concerning the religion of the Mund4 tribes proper, as 
they were at an early time either Dravidianized or drawn under the ban of Brahmanism. — 
But there is no reason to think that it did not consist in a crude form of animism. We may 
indeed well suggest that these aborigines lived in an eternal awe of hideous and blood-thirsty | 
demons and ghosts, whom they tried to satisfy by frequent libations of blood and also 
by not unfrequent human sacrifices. The Khonds of Sambalpur, whose horrible Meriah- 
sacrifice is so well known from the descriptions of Campbell and Macpherson, are, no doubt, 
Dravidianized Mundis.1*# At this sacrifice the Khonds cut the living human scapegoat 
into slices which they buried in the fields fromwhich they expectedan abundant harvest. 
This is apparently a very old type of sacrifice and is, no doubt, originally connected with: 
the myth of the Purusastikta (Rigveda, X, 90), according to which a primordial being is cut 
up, and out of its remnants is produced the whole creation.1® For, in my opinion, a myth 
of that description presupposes a similar rite. | | | 2k, 
10 Ayas in Rigveda seems to mean only “copper ”°—bronze scarcely seems to have existed in India 
(cf. CHI., 1, p. 614)—and has only more lately came to mean iron, ” which was earlier called sydmam 
ayah. There is no doubt that the Indo-Eur. word underlying Skt. ayas, Avestan ayah, Latin ae and 
Gothic aiz, also meant only “copper.” Whether it was originally a loan-word from some Mediterranean 
language (ef. Ipsen, Indogermanische Forschungen, vol. XLI. p. 175 ) is. undecided and irrelevant. _ a 
_ 421 Personally I should feel inclined to think that this invasion took place about 2000-1800 B.C. (¢f. 
ac Gee writer knows only through articles in the Times, The Illustrated | 
London News (Septem ber—October 1924, February-March 1926), and the article of Mr.. S. K. Chatterji in 
_ Modern Review, 1924, p. 665 sq., (ef. Professor S. Lévi, JA. 1925: I, p. 375 s¢.).. To try, with Professor | 
Konow (Festgabe Jacobi, p 259 sq.), to connect these discoveries with the chronology of the Aryan invasion 
" a ea ie Zeitachrift fiir Indologie u. Iranistik, vol. III, p. 81 39. , tries to connect “ne 
Dravidian with Finno-Ugrian languages; but this seems fanciful. 
14 Of. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, INI, p. 464 8g. Shs | 
15. That the author of the Purusastkta thought of a real sacrifice, and not a symbolic one, is clear from 
verse 15: devd. yad . . . abadhnan purusam patum end other passages. Cj. the present writer 8 work 





Indien (Stockholm 1925), p. 588 sq. 
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But it is also a well established fact that the Khonds performed the Meriah-sacrifice 
in order to alleviate the wickedness and dangerousness of the Earth goddess. The idea of 
her being of a malign nature originates in the habit of the Indian aborigines of burying their 
dead in the earth, which thus!® became the abode of the malignant ghosts. Sacrificial fire 
as well as the fire of cremation are both Aryan innovations in India. 17 


No old documents are preserved concerning the religion of the Dravidians proper, 18 
The descriptions that we possess all date from the three last centuries.!° But they give 
us the picture of a religion so very primitive that we cannot well doubt that it must have 
been mainly the same for thousands of years. Brahman influences which can be traced 
at certain points can easily be eliminated. | 

This religion is awe-inspiring and terrifying, a religion of eternal and illimited fright, 
like those known from certain parts of Africa. Man is always surrounded by a countless 
crowd of evil and nearly always female demons and ghosts, the wicked dangerous spirits 
of the dead buried in the earth.2° These malignant beings prove their existence by plagues 
and. epidemics amongst men and. cattle, by famines and all sorts of harassings ; and it ig 
only a continuous pouring out, drinking and smearing with blood that can. avert their horrible 
assaults. | 


The gods of the Dravidians are, above all, the female gramadevatds, the she-devils of 
emall-pox, plague, etc. The greatest amongst them is Kali, the black, blood-smeared, corpse- 
devouring goddess, who has long ago been adopted by Brahmanism as the wife of Niva. These 
deities are adored either in the shape of rude logs or stones, or in that of rather crude idols — 
that are put up in the open air or in the shelter of small and unpresuming looking temples. 
Some of these deities seem always to have been theriomorphic, and among these Hanuman, — 


Ganega and some of the avatérs of Vishnu were, even at an early date, adopted by Hinduism — - 


and turned into great gods. 


A modern student of Dravidian religion points out that male ghosts generally do not 
develop into grémadevatds, and that the Dravidians worship only the dead, never the living 
—above all, of course, the spirits of those who during life-time have given proof of an evil 
 character.*1_ The great prominence of the female element in Dravidian religion must stand 

‘in psychological connection with the domineering position of woman in South Indian 
genealogy and family organisation. And we can even find instances of women playing the 
part of priests in Dravidian religious ceremonies.” | 


Bishop Whitehead and Elmore tell us of the great sacrifices which are at times celebrated | 
in various parts of the Madras Presidency, and at which hundreds of buffaloes and thousands 
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16 Cf. Crooke, Foiklore, XXX, 294, | | | 

_W Therefore the habit of Suttee (sat?) cannot be ‘attributed to the Dravicdians, but belongs to the 

Norther races. a ' ; “in 

18 By “ Dravidians ” must here be understood the inhabitants of Souther India. That they are | 

- racially original Dravidians cannot be proved. _ ee te. | . 7 Be ae 
ne The oldest sources are relations of Jesuit Fathers, nearly all unedited. Inportant enough are the 
works of the missionary Ziegenbalg of which the largest has just been edited by Professor Caland (1925), and — 


the Halle missionary reports. The recent works of Elmore and Bishop Whitehead contain much valuable 
mat wial though the authors’ own conclusions are mostly open to doubt. | | ewe 
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© Elmore Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, p. 149n. quite correctly remarks that Dravidian 


es religion: is not yet ‘‘ancestor-worship ” but only a “cult of the malignant dead.” Cf. Le, pp. 51,62 67., 


| Elmore, 2.c., pp. 69, 149. | Sig iret at ye pe he. Sen M4 3 abe 
s are acting masked in female dress (Elmore, 1.¢., pp. 25, 35, 42); ¢f. also the peculiar functions 

Matang? (ibid, p. 29 89.)' Cf. also Crooke , Folk-lore, XXX, 801. That the matriarchate 
a the Aryans is correctly pointed out by Rose, 7.A., L, 31 aq, _ | ~ 
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of sheep and fowls are butchered ; the blood is to be seen flowing in streams. But quite 
apart from these heeatombs bloody sacrifices are quite common, and in the centre of the 
Dravidian cult stands the buffalo sacrifice which is performed in disgusting forms. Tradi- 
tionally it is connected with the slaughter of Mahisdsura, but it has far less abstract connec- 
tions with a human sacrifice that was previously performed according to the same ritual. 2? 
Still more horrid is the slaughtering of sacrificial animals by impaling them on sharp stakes, 

which is practised on certain occasions (cf. Kilmore, l.c., p. 25).24 Another sort of animal 
sacriiice is the burying up to its neck of a pig, after which cattle are driven over its head until 
it is trodden to death ; and it is yer testified that the Lambadis formerly used to perform 
human sacrifices in this horrible way. 2 | 





The Dravidian sacrifices generally are characterized by the fact that the sacrificers use. 
the blood in one way or other, smear their idols or themselves with it, or pour it on boiled. 
rice, which is then used for a common meal. On the smearing with blood something more 
will be said later on, The common partaking of the sacrificial blood has generally, and 
not unnaturally, been looked upon as a sort of sacramental meal; but in the opinion of the. 
present writer such a view cannot be upheld. Sacramental reals as far as I can see, are. 
quite unknown to Dravidian religious ideas. On the other hand it seems obvious that the 
partaking of the blood, the use of the entrails as a sort of garland and other seemingly 
senseless rites all tend to the common goal of that religion: to protect oneself from the 
ghosts, to obtain renewed powers in the eternal strife with the devilish foes by partaking 
of the strengthening blood. 


Let us now compare the religion of the Aryans as we know it from the Rieveda and 
that of the aboriginal tribes as we have tried to reconstruct it here. We shall see then 
that all the leading ideas are totally opposed to each other, and also that, thr ough the condi-. 
tions created by the Aryan invasion and conquest, the two religions came to stand against each 
other as the religions of the upper and lower classes of society. But, as always, the lower 
classes were by far the more numerous. It was apparently impossible to convert them 
all to the Aryan religion, which, by the way, in wholly new surroundings soon lost some of 
its most characteristic features ; and for that reason the Aryan Brahmanism 26 already at 
an early date began to compromise, and thus created the most heterogeneous religion in the 
world, which, for want of a better term, we call Hinduism. As the Brahmans then got more 
and more people to adopt the caste-system and declared numerous local godlings to be 
apparitions of Vishnu or Siva, or the originally foreign K4li, Hinduism spread over even wider 
areas. We can still observe it sreanne amongst primitive tribes, 2.g., in the Central Pro- 
-vinces. 
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a8 Of. Elmore, t.c.,p. 120. Connected with human sacrifices is also the brutal ceremony called “hook- _ 
swinging.” It is frequently mentioned by older authorities, and is still esac at times peorneae to 
Powell, Folk-lore, KXV, 147 8q. | | 


- 24 Impalement was a common punishment i in the een Indian penal law; which * was often chests: 
terised by a most horrid brutality. | The well -known. stories about the impaling of thousands of Jain monks 
by a Pandya. king i in the seventh century A.D. are undoubtedly historical. Many authorities have made it 
clear that on a primitive stage human. sacrifice and capital punishment are not strictly separated, and | 
thus we may conclude that human sacrifice has also been performed by means of impalement. | : 


| 25 Of. Dubois, Hindu Manners; sisi ed., » Pe 70; Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Se India, vol: IV, p: 
226 ; Elmore, }. c, p. 47 ag. | 
26 Tho extravagant idea of Slater, The Dravidion ‘Blement i in H oe Culture, p- BB. 84.5 iis to 
_ which Brahmanism should be an. especially Dravidian institution, has ‘been excellently refuted by Dr. 
 Barmett, J RAS., 1924, p- 486. In Indian colons Se nmanie is what can, ieiden the oie certainty, 
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Hinduism has taken over temples and idols from the non-Aryan religions.. | Also several 
of its now popular deities as, ¢e.g., Ganesa?’ and his “brother ” Skanda or Subrahmanya 
certainly have their origin in very modest surroundings. The popular Hinduism has also 
abolished the old fire ritual, the Vedic sacrifices and the preparation of the sacred beverage 
(Soma), and introduced quite new cults. The idols, inside and outside the temples, are 
adored by a certain series of ceremonies which are comprised under the name pitjd. This 
word occupies a central position within the dictionary of Hinduism, andit may be well worth 
the while to try to throw some light on its origin and original meaning. 


HI. 


Few scholars seem to have been tempted to find out the etymology of piéjd ; and this 
seems rather fortunate considering the way in which research in Sanskrit etymology is 
carried on by many comparative philologists. To them the two St. Petersburg dictionaries 
seem wholly adequate means for dealing with Sanskrit etymology, and every word that is 
found in those books is uncritically taken into account as being a ‘‘Sanskrit’” one. A 
method like that is scarcely apt to achieve many lasting results ; but it is greatly in favour 
with a certain set of philologists, who either will not or cannot take the trouble of learning 
what “ Sanskrit” and Indian philology really mean. 

The word pijd stands quite alone within the Sanskrit dictionary ; the verbal root ptj- 
(piijayatt) is with every probability secondary in comparison with the noun. Both words 
are used many times already by Yaska and Panini and consequently belonged to the com- 
mon dictionary of the dvijas in the sixth century B.c. 

The late Professor Bartholome?8 tried to establish a connection between. pijd and an 
Old Iranian baysdaja which would be the origin of Persian beikhSadan ** to be gracious, to 
forgive.””*" Again Horn, Neupersische Htymologie, p. 74 sq., tried to connect it with Persian 
pozig “ repentance.” Neither of these suggestions is very attractive: and we need. 
not further discuss them here, as it will presently be seen that we do not claim for pega an. 
Indo-Iranian or Aryan origin. | _ 

_ Already long ago Gundert ZDMG., vol. XXIII, p.528, and Kittel Kannada-Hnglish Dic- 
tionary, p. xli, derived the word piijd from a Dravidian verbal root which occurs in Tamil 
as pi¢u-, in Kanarese as pisu29. This root means “ to smear, to put on sticky substances, 
to daub, to paint ”’ and is, according to the abovenamed authors, the source also of Sanskrit 
pusia(ka). This explanation is correct asfar as pusta- “ mode], cast’ is concerned, a word 
that the lexicographers often explain by lepya ‘‘clay figure, whitewash.” Clay figures 
of gods which are prepared for certain occasions and then again destroyed are quite common 
in Dravidian cults.31. Again the Sanskrit word pustaka- “manuscript, book’? has been 
evidently shown by the late Gauthiot?? to be of Iranian origin. | 


. 
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27 The humorous-looking, pot-bellied god was originally not a propitious, but a di sagreeable and 
dangerous being, whose anger had to be constantly averted, just as that of other non-Aryan demons. It 
is curious that we do not find it emphasized that he is adored not because he averts evil but bocause, if he 
got no adoration, he would stir up evil. This is quite correctly remarked by Jacquet, Religion des Malabars 
'P. 15; ef. algo Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-born, pp. 21, 293. Tn the latter work (p. 292 ag.) we are 
told about idols of Ganega with trunk turned rightwards as being very dangerous and being a¢lored only 
by ritually very pure Brahmans. The stakes of the Meriah sacrifices generally. consisted of a erudely cut 
elephnt’shead, | i es SB kee 
a 28 Cf. Grundriss der tranischen Philologie, I : i, p- 81; ZDMG., vol. L, p. 701 (Lowe this communica- 

_ tion to Professor Zacharie of Halle). = : 
_*9 Gf,on this. word Hom, Neupersische Etymologie, p. 43 sq. ; Hi 
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ann, Persische Studien, p. 121. 


Sh Sudrula,.T, 29) % speaking of anatomical casts, calle them, ugtamaya. 








12 Of, Mémoires de ta Socitté de Linguistique, vol. RTE, p. 130 09. 
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Correct as seems to be the etymology given by Gundert and Kittel, they have not taken 
‘the trouble to give any detailed explanation of it. As the present writer feels convinced 
‘of the correctness of their derivation and wholly appreciates the importance of the word 
pajé for the history of Hinduism, he will try presently to show how the word has come 
to its present meaning. | | | _ , 





HII. 

In the Hindu temple service of our days the idols are treated like earthly monarchs And 
dignitaries’’. In the morning one wakes them with the sounding of bells, instruments 
and hy mns, just as in the Sanskrit literature the king is wakened up by the waitdlikas with song 
and. instrumental music’*. Then they are bathed, smeared with sandal-powder, ointments, 
ete., dressed, fed and adored with incense, perfumes, betel, etc.; at times they are taken 
for an outing, or to visit their neighbours in other temples, and in the evening lamps are 
swung in front of them, and the devadésts perform their dances before the idol ere it is again 
brought to rest. : | 

In this daily life of the idols the series of rites called pijd occupies the central part. ‘Its 
separate parts are said by the good old Abbé Dubois?® to be fifteen, while Mrs. Stevenson, 
in her excellent book,*® cnumerates and extensively describes sixteen of them. This very 
detailed pijd is, however, a characteristic of the present Hinduism, which has long been 
regulated by the Brahmans, and is highly artificial, though primitive elements can be observ- 
ed within it. So we must try to find out which of these many rites can be considered to’ 
be the primitive and original ptjd. $e, tee, 

The different sacrificial meals, which are offered to the gods as naivedya and after that 
generally eaten by the worshippers as prasdda, can be left wholly out of consideration. That 
one offers meals to the gods and idols is a common habit all over the earth, and nothing 
would lead us to believe that this is the chief constituent of the pijd. But the influence 

of Brahmanism has made these meals vegetarian, which they certainly were not during earlier 
times. We may also dispense ourselves from considering certain other elements in the 
present pijd. What is, however, its most characteristic part is undoubtedly the washing 
of the idol (or the sprinkling of the nga) with water or with honey, curds, sugared water, etc., 
and the smearing or daubing it with certain ointments, powders or oily substances, which are 
generally of a brilliant red or yellow colour. ee 


(Zio be continued.) | 


BOOK-NOTICES. 

“Corpus LNscRLPrionuM IwprcaruM. Vol. I. Inserrp- | sists of an exhaustive Introduction, describing 
Trons Or AsOKA. New Edition. By E.Huurzsos, | fully each of the Asokan inscriptions, and chapters 
Pa.D. With 55 Plates. Printed for the Govern- ;| on Aéoka himself, his empire, his conversion, his — 
ment of India at the Clarendon Press, 19265. dharma, and the grammars of the various groups of 

inscriptions. ‘Then follow the Texts and Transla- 

tions, accompanied by excellent collotype reproduc- 
tions of negatives made from estampages, which are 


Of the making of books dealing with the age of 
the Mauryas and the Agokan inscriptions there is 


no end. The present volume, which is likely to be ee ee , 
the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet | °° perfect as human ingenuity can make them, In 
published, was in process of being printed when | the case of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra edicts 
the outbreak of war in 1914 puta stop to all | they are the first ever made which admit of photo-— 
such work. Preparations for publication were re- | graphic reproductign. Pn eee 
-gumed in 1920 and have culminated in the appear- | Space forbids my discussing the details of Dr. 
ance of this fine volume, which does credit to the | -Hultzseh’s work ; but E notice.on page Xxxviii of. the 


author and his collaborators. The volume con- } Introduction that. while deciding definitely that, the 








38 Io, Tamil the temple is, consequently, called Kévil ‘royal house.” 
34 Of. Kautilya ed. Jolly, p. 24, 4: sasthe (rdtribhdge) tdryaghosena pratibuddha’. — ae 
35 Hindu Manners, p.t47sy. = ————ss« 8. Rites. of the Twice-born, p. 368 99. 
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Pitinikas: or Pitenikas cannot be identified with 
the inhabitants of Pratishtéina or Paithan on the 
Godavari, he yet regards them as a distinct tribe 
or people. Presumably, therefore, he doos not accept 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s ingenious suggestion that this 
word, used in conjunction with Rathikas’ and Bhdéj- 
as, is an adjective signifying ‘‘hereditary.” The 
volume and the plates are excellently printed. 
S. M. Epwanpes, 

Jounnan or INprAN History, vol. IV, part W. 

Serial No. 11. Edited by Pror. 8. KrisHyaswamt 

Aryvanaar, Madras, 1925. 

The September (1925) issue of the Journal of 
Indvan History contains some notable articles. 
Mr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, in a thoughtful 
communication entitled Later Gupia History 
and Chronology, touches on the same question as 
that raised by Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan in his The 
Kdvért, the Maukharis and the Sangam, dealing 
with the days of Harsha, and the two aspects 
thereof may well be read together. 

In the next article, Pulakesi and Khusru II, by 
Prof. R. C. Majumdar, we have one of those reversals 
of old ideas which are so trying to old scholars in 
relation to Indian history, but to which they cannot 
object, as it is in this way that true ancient history 
is hammered out. We are now asked to believe 
that it was not Pulakesin II the Chalukya that 
received the well known embassy from the Sasanian 
Khusru If of Persia, but his contemporary and 
enemy Harsha of Kanauj. Prof. R. C. Majumdar 
produces much cogent evidence in support of tho 
new view, which of course upsets the well-known 
interpretation of a famous picture at Ajanta, 


Then, ina remarkable paper by Dewan Bahadur | 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai there are produced seven 


-new facts concerning Indian Astrology such as only 
he could bring forward. Here we have a paper 
that all students of Indian chronology should study. 

There are other useful papers in this issue, but the 
mere mention of those above alluded ‘to shows that 
the editor of this Journal is keeping it up to a high 
mark, 

RK. C. Tempra. 
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-Mermorks or Tur ARCHEOLOGICAL Survey or 

_ Anpra, Nos. 15, 20, and 27, Government of 
India. Calcutta. 1925, a 

_ These three Memoirs exemplify the wide scope 

whe of the work performed by the Archeological Survey 

. of India, The first, No. 15, by Dr. E. H. Hankin, 
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styles “‘sveometrical a: abesque.’ Dr. Hankin 
explains that the method of constructing these latter 
patterns has long been forgotten, but that by a 
lucky chanco hoe discoverod in a small Turkish 
hath attached to Jodh Bai’s palace in Vathpur 
Sikri the faint remains of the polygons which form. 
the actual construction linos of this clase of pattern, 
Ewidently the original artist, when ho had completed 
his decoration of the dome, carolessly forgot to 
obliterate his construction lines, which thus after a 
lapse of three and a half centuries offor the only 
clue hitherto obtained to the inewninus anc often 
beautiful decorations wiieh distinguish Mlusliza 
architecture, Dr. Hankin's memoir hus been. edited 
by Mr. Blakiston, who has included among the 
illustrations two photographs of the Club at Agra, 
showing the designs which Dr. Hankin furnished 


for its interior decoration, as the result of his 


ot only of the patterns formed on | 
mal bases, which are compara- 

iso of the important type | Co 

f which the author | 


investi gations Into this by path of Saracenic 
art. 

The second Memoir, No. 20. embodies an inquiry 
into “The Origin and Culb of Tara” by Ade. Hira. 
nanda Shastri, who reviows her ‘position and charac. 
teristics in Brahmanical mythology, in inscriptional 
records, in Tantric litorature, in. Jaina Works, jn 
Buddhism, and in sculpture, and theneo deduces 
the conclusion that this goddess is of Buddhist 
origin and was first introducod into India from 
Tibet vid Nepal, and that originally she was a goddess _ 
of navigation, invoked to grant a safe crossing of 
rivers and also protection from Hoods, ‘Eler worship 
commenced about the fifth century A.p, and had 
become very popular by the seventh contury, when 
she was introduced as a minor deity into the Hindu 
panthcon. Thereafter she gradual ly row to the 
position of the second Mahdvidya—the chief doity 
for the salvation of mon from the troubles of this 
mundane existence. The Memoir contains several 
good illustrations of images of the goddess. 

The third Memoir, No, 27. by Mr. Charles Duroisel - 
le, contains reproductiens, one coloured and the rest 
in black and white, of the pictures in & Burmese 
parabatk or folding-book, depicting“ Fhe Pageant 
of King Mindon, leaving his Palace on a visit to. 
the Kyauktawgyi Buddha image at Mandalay 
(1865).” | The author explains that tho document, 
from which the plates are reproduced, is a rare one, 
and is ‘'one of the few extant specimens, well and 
carefully executed, of pure Burmeso Art, before 
that art became sensibly influenced by weatern. 
models and technique a few decades afterwards.” 
The pictures present a display of the Burmese 
standing army at Mandalay in full dress, together 
with prinees, princesses, ministers, and elephants,, 
horses, war-chariots and so forth—and each picture 
is accompanied by an explanatory commentary. 
In brief, the Memoir provides a most interesting. 
sidelight on the pomp and circumstance of the. 
ourt of Mandalay in the nineteenth eentury, 

ar es $8. BM. Bowannzs, 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATE! 
By RAMSINGH SAKSENA. | 
(Continued from vol. LV, page 5.) 


If.~-A Persian Inscription from Narwar Fort. 
I. 
This inseription, being one of the epigraphical finds of the Gwalior Government, is now 
preserved in the Archeological Museum at Gwalior, and is edited from a photographic re- - 


production. It was picked up lying about loose in the compound of the shrine of Shah 
Madar? on the hill fortress of Narwar. 


Il. 


Narwar’, or classically Nalpur is traditionally supposed to be the home of Raja Nala 
of Nisadha whose romantic love for Damayanti as related in the Mahdbhdrata, is familiar 
to every Hindu. It lies 25° 39” north and 77° 56” east and though once a flourishing place 
on the route between Delhi and the Deccan, it decayed rapidly since the construction of 
new roads and railways which have carried the traffic elsewhere. It is now reached from 
Shivapuri, the summer-resort of the Gwalior Government by a main road of twenty-five 
miles in length which passes through the delightful valley of the Sindh river amidst charming 
jungle. 3 | | | 

The inscription is engraved on a piece of white sandatons not available locally, and 
measures 2 ft. 2 in. x1 ft. 54in. There are 10}lines written horizontally, and 2 vertically on the 


margin on the right and read from top to bottom. The first six lines and those on the margin 


are in Arabic prose written in Naskh character and are quotations only from the holy 
texts. The last four lines are in Persian poetry written in Nastaliq characters and constitute 
the record proper. These contain seven verses covering 3} lines, and refer to the construction | 
of a mosque by Dilawar Khia in the reign of Muhammad Shah ’Adil in 960 a.u., and the 
remaining half of the fourth line gives the names of the composer and the writer. The half 
line near the bottom contains the values of the letters employed in the chronogram according 
to the Abjad system, as well as the year in words—a practice not commonly resorted to. 

Of the persons named, the king is Muhammad Shah ‘Adil, who ruled from 1552 to 1554 
A.D., and has been styled ‘ ’Aqili’ by F Firishta. He was the third king of the Sir dynasty 
of the early Sultans of Delhi. Dilawar Khan, by whose order the mosque had been built, | 
_ is mentioned as (Ndib) viceroy, presumably of Narwar. Sayyid Ahmad and Nazir Shattari : 


are the composer and the writer respectively of the record, and need hardly be looked for os 
in History. Suffice it to say that they came from a Muhammadan. sect of the ‘Shattariés, 
to which belonged the famous Saint Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, and may. have lived — 





at alae as aehgious teachers. 


1 Soo! aes vol. LY, pp. 4-5. 
2 Shrines of Shah Madar are met with e 
well-known saint of Makan pore—Ain- 4-Akbars T, 1807. 
| = For detailed deacription of aeHng see p ASR, vol IL B 307, § snd ante 


veryere, aaa in commemoration ne a visit by that 


vol, _ XI, 60, 
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Translation. 

The Arabic portion needs hardly any translation as the quotations, besides being very 
well-known, have no bearing on the main record, andI content myself by giving the reference 
to these quotations :— 

1. Usual invocation from the Qur’dn, Sipdra X, Rug‘at 3. 

2. Stpdra XI, Rug‘at 2. 

3. The Mishk4t Sharif, an Hadis. 

4,5, and part of 6. Stpdra III, Rug‘at 1 or Ait-ul-kursi. 

Remainder of 6. Closing dictum of Qur’dn. 

Lines on the margin. Sipdra XV, Rug‘ai, 1 

At the end of the lines on themargin. * Amil (engraver) Khanj ahan son of (Munavvar ¢). 

7, verse 1. God be thanked, for the world is like the garden of Rizwan (Eden) 
on aecea of Muhammad Shh ’Adil who is the Lord of the age. 

7, verse 2. Probably the empyreal firmament is his throne and the angels, his 

army. In appearance, the garden of the world is Paradise and he its Rizwan. | 

8, verse 3. Dil&war Khan, the chief among the king's viceroys, caused this mosque 
to be built, which is like a place of shelter for the favourites (of God). 

8, verse 4. Infidelity has been subdued and Islam has triumphed because of him. 
The idols have bowed (to him) and the temples have been laid waste on account of him. 

9, verse 5. The temples have been razed to the eround along with their founda- 
tions and the mosques and worship- houses are flowing with his riches. 

9, verse 6. Sayyid Ahmad bears a testimony, by God, that in point of kindness 

and generosity, he (king) is the chief among God’s favourites. | 

10, verse 1. The sages inquired of me the date of the construction. he divine 

inspirator inspired me to say, “It is the injunction of Dilawar Khan” (wld 599d ado 

Remainder of 10. Composed by Sayyid Ahmad, son of Vali Husain Khalifa. Writer of 

record Nazir Shattari (a successor to, or descendant of) defender of universe Shekh Muham- 
mad Ghaus. : | 
dd ig =e = 8, S§ = 20, p= 40. 8420+ 40 = 68. y5Js = d= 4, 

fg = 80,1 =15=6, 9= 200, 44 30-1464 00H 21. oS = & = 610, 
l=1,9= 50. 600+1+4+50 = 631. wi s,¥oe = 68 + 941 + 651 = 960: 
: aay AHL, = 1552 a.D,. 

| ar | II. 

As sean’ above, the inscription has not been picked up in situ, yet the absence of 
any other Muhdmmadan centre in the near vicinity safcly assigns it to Narwar. Taking it 

to belong to Narwar, it points to a new fact, viz., the presence of a _Muhammadan governor 


at Narwar—a fact which has not hitherto been found in any of the records. All agree that 
: except for an insignificant loss of possession during the invasion of ambitious Musalman 


. emperors, the Hindus held Narwar’ independently or as federates of Delhi up to the 19th 
we century A.D. when it passed to Sindia. Sikandar Lédi, who personally oceupied Narwar 
oe nearly half a century before the writing of this epigraph, gave the fort to Raja Gaja Singh,° 









a achwiha, thus restoring the fortress to the original owners. The Kachwahas held and 
l over Narwar peacefully upto the 19th century without even being disturbed by an attack 
How the governorship descended upon Dilawar Khan, as mentioned in the 
ba, e6 all ean and necessitates further research. 


(fo be continued. ) 





"h as, Si, vl Hy, p. 307. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A, VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., P#.D, 
(Continued from page 66.) 





3. Svasara. . 
The attempts so far made at the elucidation of the meaning of this word are not satis- 
factory. The author of the Vedic Nighantu has mentioned this word three times—once (1, 9) 
as a Synonym of ahas, day, once (3, 4) asa Synonym of grha, dwelling, and once (4,2) without 
mentioning any meaning. The deficiency in this last instance is made good by Yaska who has 
interpreted it as ahas. This meaning ahas is repeated by Uvata and Mahidhara in their 
commentary on VS. 26, 11 and by Devaraja in his commentar 


y on the Nighantu. Sayana, 
on the other hand, has, in his RV. commentary, made use not only of the meanings ahas 


and grka (with suitable modifications, as for instance, ydgdhan 9, 94, 2; kuldya 2,19, 2: 
goshtha 2, 2, 2, ete.) but has in addition interpreted the word as dditya in 5 
in 6, 68, 10, and as sartra in 1, 34, 7; see Geldner, Ved. Studien, 3, 111. 


Roth has assigned to this word the meanings (1) Hirde, Stall ; (2) Gewohnter Ort, Wohn- 
platz, Wohnung, Nistplatz der Vogel; that is to say, he has confined himself to the meaning 
grha and rejected the meaning ahas. This meaning, however, hardly yields good sense in 
many of the passages where the word occurs; and Geldner has, therefore, in his article on this 
word (Ved. Studien, 3, 110 ff.), investigated anew its Meaning, and starting with the assum p- 
tion that it means both a place and a time of day (as declared by the author of the Wighantu), 
has come to the conclusion that seasara means (1) Friihtricb, Morgenweide ; the time before 
samgava when the cows graze freely on the pasture ; (2) Frihausflug aus dem Nest, die Mor- 
genatzung with regard to birds; and (8) die Frahmesse, Frihlibation, and, upalakshanena, 
all the three savandnt or libations.8 This interpretation is approved of by Macdonnell 
(sce his Vedie Index, s.v. ahan, go, svasara) and apparently by Oldenberg also who 
translates (LV. Noten 1, 260) 3, 60, 6c as ‘Diese Weiden bieten sich dir dar.’ Hillebrandt, _ 
on the other hand, translates (Lieder des RV., p. 80) 5, 62, 2c as‘ Ihr macht alle Milch- 
strume des (himmlischen) Stalles strotzen’ and seems therefore still to follow Roth in 
his interpretation of the word. 


, 62, 2, as mdrga 


It seoms to me that the translations given above of 3, 60, 6 and 5, 62, 2 by Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt are hardly satisfactory. Nor are Geldner’s translations (given in his RV. 
Uberseizung) of 1, 34, Ted (‘Drei Entfernungen kommt ihr Wagenlenker Agvin her zu Frith- 
messe wie der Windhauch zur Frithweide ’), 2, 19, 2cd (‘dass die Labsale der Flisse forteil- 
ten wie Vogel zu den Futterplatzen ’) and 3, 60, 6cd (‘ Dir stehen diese [Soma-] weiden zur 
Verfiigung auf Geheiss der Gotter und nach den Satzungen des Menschen ’) any better : they 
indicate that the meanings proposed by Geldner for the word svasara are not correct 
and that they need to be revised. | re eae | 

The reason for such incorrectness, too, is not far to seek. Geldner has begun his ex- 

position (Ved. Studien, 3,111) with the observations (1) that the verses 2, 34, 8: dhenur na 
— Sisve svasarceshu pinvate ; 2, 2, 2: abhi wd naktir ushaso vavdsire ’gne vaisam na svasareshu 
dhenavah : 8, 88, 1: abhi valsam na svasareshu dhenava indram girbhir navdmahe ; 9, 94, 2: 


dhiyah pinvindh svasare na gdva ridyantir abhi vdvasra indum show that the cows ooze with 


milk and low for their calves at the time or place of svasara, and (2) that the verses 1, 186, 5: 
sisum na pipyushtva velt sindhuh and 2, 16, 8: dhenur na vatsam yavasasya pipyusht snow 
tht the milch-cow longs for and returns to her calf when she is pipyusht or yavasasya pipyusht. 


E 
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8 In his RV. Glossar, Geldner gives two Meanings only, ‘Yrihweide, Frihatzung, fig. fiir die Morgen-- | 
libation 1, 3, 8; 2,34, 5; 8,90, 1° for this word. — It is uncertain whether he has given up the other 
meanings or Merely abstained from reproducing them here as being (in his opinion) inappropriate in the — : 
yersesreferredto, , i ee oe aot Gee gt eg _ 7 
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These observations are unexceptionable 9; and when taken into consideration along with 
the statement in Tait. Br. 1, 4,9, 2: (tasmdt trir ahnah pasavah prerate | pratah samgave 
sdyam) that the cows went out to graze thrice a day, prdtah, samgave and séyam, they point 
to the conclusion that the cows returned home from the pasture thrice a day oozing with milk 
and longing and lowing for their calves. Similarly, Geldner’s further observation (p. 113) 
that svasara denotes the time when the cows roam about and freely graze on the pastures 
(sea-sara), supposing that it is correct, points, when taken in conjunction with the above 
statement of the Tait. Br., to the conclusion that there are three periods of time in each day 
which can be denoted by the word svasara, and not one period only, that preceding the 
samgava time, as stated by Geldner. 

Now, what are the three times of the day when the cows were driven out to graze? It 
has been remarked, in this connection, by Macdonell (Vedic Index, s. v. go, note 4) that the 
exact sense of the above-mentioned passage of the Tait. Br. (1, 4, 9, 2) is obscure and that 
‘strictly speaking, the cows were driven out from the cattleshed in the morning, spent the 
heat of the day in the Samgavini, were then driven out. during the evening to graze and finally 
came or were driven home.’ That is to say, the cows were, according to him, driven out to 
graze twice only in the day—in the morning before samgava, and in the afternoon after samgava, 
and not thrice. This view seems to me to be untenable, and I am disposed to think that the 
statement of the Tait. Br. is correct and that the cows were driven out to graze thrice a day— 
in the morning (prdiah), in the samgava time (samgave), and in the evening (sdyam), that is to 
say, in the latter part of the night (pascimardtra) before the morning-milking, in the late 
morning after the morning-wilking, and in the afternoon some time after the samgava-milking, 
and that they returned or were driven home from the pasture before the morning-milking, 
before the samgava-milking, and before the evening-milking respectively. Compare also 
Bhatta-Bhaskara’s comment (p. 235) tasmdd ahnas trih prerate pasavas carandrtham pratish- 
thante pratah samgave sdyam ca on this passage. | 

The return home of the milch-cows has been described frequently by the later Sanskrit 
classical writers from whose writings I reproduce here some passages on this subject : 

1. updraldh pascvmardtrigocardd apdrayantah patitum javena gdm | 
tam utsukds cakrur avekshanotsukam pavde ganch prasnutapivaraudhasah || 
Kiratarjuntya 4, 10. 
2, nivodtt vdsare astdcala-kiia- kirite nicula-marjari-bhdinrsi tejdinst muicats 
viyan-muct marici-malini divasa-vihrti-pratydgatam prasnuta-sianam stanan- 
_ dhaye annie dhenu-vargam udgata-kshiram kshudhita-tarnaka-vrdte 
Harshacarita (Nirnayasagara ed., p. 80). 
3. anind yd N onan nima dhenur dvawurie vandt || 














bhuvonn ena kundodhint medhyendvabbrthad api | 
prasravenabhivarshantt vatsdlokapravarting || | 
: Raghuvamsa (1, 82-84). 
4. sa naicikih pratyaham dtapdnte pratyuktaghoshd iva vatsanddath | 
Cacapaes bared alarel re mands bhiiyo pr nivdsabhiimim || 
Yadavabhyudaya 4, 89. 


sks inepnpneineuinnanysnadn mst test tne ene A 4 amet NA em jan Sanson or ‘issu anne cies 


te 9 Except that, e as eo the second observation, he word. ‘pipyusht, in 2, 16, 8 has no connection 
ff “with the word yavasasya which precedes it. and whichis to be construed with the verb abh yavay risva, 
el: COW: moreover does not long for her calf when she is pipyusht but becomes. pipyushi [4.e., oozing With | 
when she remembers and longs for her calf or seesit ; compare Kiratarjuniya 4, 10: updratah 
arétrigocarad aparayantah patitum javena gdm | tam uteukes cakrur avekshanotsukam gavém gandh 
he sah and the commentator’s explanation wisukd vatseshithanthitah . 2 « + 
| , sea a “patsasmaran At sravatpindpinah; Raghuvarhéa 1, 84: bhuvam koshnena iundodhna | 
‘medhyent apt | prasravendbhivarshantt vatsdlokapravartind; Yaéastilakacampé, 2, 184: kuvactt 
| | vatsekshana-I SI ane -keharat-stana- dhenu-dugdhardhderd randy amana a-dhar 4 ott fhm, | | 
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5. sdyam gato yamayamena Médhavah | 
gavas tato goshtham upetya satvaram 
hunkérahoshaih parihitasamgatan | 
svakdn svakdn vatsatardn apdyayan muhur lthantyah sravad audhasam payah || 
Srimad-Bhagavata 10, 18, 23-24. 
6, vimucyamdneshu sandhyopdsandtjali-mukuleshu. . . vighatamaneshu cakra- 








vikamithuneshu . . . . mukharibhavatsu mathyamdneshu arnavdrnassv 
twa abhyarna-tarnaka-svandkarnanodirnena dhenushydndm dirgha-rambhitéra - 
vena gopuramukheshu | Yasastilaka-campa 2, p. 10. 


The first of these passages describes the return home of the cows from the pascimaratri- 
gocara, longing (wisuka) for their calves and with their udders oozing milk. Pascimardtri- 
gocara means the pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night ; and hence 
this verse describes the return home of the cows before the pratardoha..° The other passages 
refer to the return home of the milch-cows in the evening and likewise represent these cows 
as eager to rejoin their calves, lowing to them, and hastening to them (goshtham upetya 
satvaram) with their udders oozing milk (prasnutastanam; prasravena; sravad audhasam payah). 

This eagerness of the cows to join their calves, their’ lowing to them and their hasten- 
ing to them with udders oozing milk are features that figure also in innumerable verses of 
the RV. that contain comparisons. Compare for instance 10, 149, 4: vdésréva vatsgm 
sumand dihdnd pétir iva jdyd'm abhi no ny ctu; 10, 75,4: abhi tvd sindho sisum in ng 
mitdro viéra’ arshanti padyaseva dhendvah;1,38,8: vdsréva vidytin miméati vatsgin ng mata’ 
sishakti; 1, 82, 2: vdsra! iva dhengvah sygndamdnd aiijah samudrém qua jagmur a’ pah: 
1, 164, 28: gatir amimed gnu vatsim mishdntam mirdhd'nam hi'nn akrnon mé'tavd’ 
u | sr'kvdnam gharmdém abil vdvasind! mi’mati mayém pdyate payobhih; 9, 86,2: derkshata 
rathydso ydtha pr'thak | dhenur n& vatsdm pdyasdbht vajrinam. In the same way, the lowing © 
of the calves for their mother-cows and the licking of the calves by the cows (see 
Bhdgavata, 10, 18, 24 cited above) are likewise referred to in many RV. verses; compare, 
in respect of the former, 1, 164,9: gmimed vatso gnu ga'm apasyat; 9, 94,4: tdm vdvasdndm 
matayah sacante ; 10,1, 2: pré matr'bhyo ddhi kdnikradad gah and in respect of the latter, 3, 
41,53 rihdnti sdvasas patim | indram vatsém n& métgrah ; 3, 55, 18: anydsyd vaisim rihate’ 
mimdya ; 1, 186, 7: &'sum n¢gda'vas térunam rihanti ; 3, 33, 3: vatsdm iva médterd samrihdné. 

The passages cited above describe the return home of the milch-cows in the early morning 
(before the prdtar-doha) and in the evening (before the sdyam-doha) only. I do not know 
ofany which describes their return home at the samgava time! (before the samgava milking)!2 ; 
but it can not be doubted that, at that time too, the milch-cows. would be eager to rejoin 

10 ‘The prdétardoha takes place in the morning and the cows are immediately after driven out again — 
to the pasture. This pasture can not be denoted by the word wpascimardétri-gocara which means the 
pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night, [This is what is called Siru-vidu in Tamil. — 
See Tiruppdvai translated in Ind. Ant., vol. LV, p. 163, stanza 8. It is there referred to as being peculiar 
to buffaloes ; but the custom seems to survive even in regard to cows in some places—S.K.] _ | | 

11 That they did return home before the samgava time is clearly indicated by Tait. Br., 1, 5, 3,1: 
mitrasya samgavah | tat punyam tejasvy ahah | tasmat tarht pagavah samayanti and Bhatta-Bhaskara’s 
comment diganteshu cariiva vrajam samégacchanti thereon. | cate | 
12 This is perhaps due to the fact that while the prétardoha and séyamdoha are universal, the 
_ satgava-doha as well'as the return home of the cows at that time, is not. Compare for instance the | 
passage in the Raghuvarhéa beginning with 2,1: athe prajanam adhipah prabhite — jayapratigrahita- | 
gandhamalyam | vandya pita-pratibaddha-vatsam yasodhano dhenum rsher mumoca which states that the 
king let loose the cow in order to go and graze in the forest at daybreak after the morning-milking, and 
ending with 2, 15: samchrapiiani digantarani kriva dindnte nilayaya gantum | pracakrame pallavardgatémré — 
prabha patangasya mines c& dhenwh which says that the milch-cow turned her face home in the evening » 
after having roamed about all the day. It is obvious from this passage that Vasishtha’s homadhenw did 
not return home, and was not milked, at samgava time. Compare also the epithet divasavihrti-pratyd~ 
gatam that is applied to dhenuvargam in the Harshacarita passage cited above, ie | 
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their eae a0 aie hasten to oo oe ae wit ith ace addi rs oozing milk. The 

oozing of milk from the cows’ udders is thus not the characteristic of a place, but ofa 
time—the time when the milch-cows return home from the pasture and are milked. This, 
as we have scen above, takes place three times a day—priilah, samgave and sdyam or 
roughly, in the three sandhyd@ or savana times. It isthese three times of the day that 
are denoted by the word svasara. 

Svasara is thus approximately equivalent to sandhyd, and in the plural, may be said 
to be a synonym of the word trisandhya or irishavana. It isa hdlavdcakagabda or word 
denoting time; and as such, it can be used in sentences to denote the time “when” 
not only in the locative case, but in the accusative and genitive cases also; see Whitney, 
§§274c, 300a, and 302b. Compare also Gaedicke (p. 178): ‘‘ Der Accusativ von Zeit- 
begriffen besagt, dass der Vorgang wahrend ihrer Dauer, der Genitiv, dass er wihrend eines 
Theils derselben, der Locativ, dass er zwischen ihren Grenzen, der Instrumental, dass er 
mit ihrem Hintritt und Verlauf stattfindet. Daher kann die Frage ‘wie lange ’ nur 
durch den Accusative beantwortet werden, wihrend das ‘wann’ durch alle vier Casus 
bestimmt werden kann ”’ 

Like the word sandhyd which, though denoting the three sandhyé times, morning, noon 
and evening, is sometimes used in the sense of ‘evening’ only (see Apte), the word svasara 
too, seems frequently to be used in the sense of ‘evening.’ This seems to be the case in 
the verses which refer to the cows oozing milk for their calves or lowing to them. 
And likewise there seems to be no doubt that svasara means ‘e vening ’in verses 2, 19, 
2 and 2, 34,5, where it is mentioned in connection with birds anal s hawsth) ; for it is 
well- known that birds return to their nests in the evening and this fact is referred to in 
many passages in the later classical literature also. Compare for instance : 
| Gkulas cala-patatri-kulinim dravair anuditaushasa-ragah | 
dyaydv aharidasva-vipdndus tulyatdm dina-mukhena dindntah || 

| ‘Subh&shitaratnabhandigara (1911, p. 308, v. 27) 
paripatat: payonidhau paiangah — | 

sarasiruhdm udareshu matta-bhriagah | 
upavana-taru-kotare vihangas 
. tarunt-janeshu sanaissanair anangah || 
[bid. (v. 45) 
dvasotsuba-pakshinah kalarutam kramanti vrkshdlaydn 


dhatte cirunatan ilo raver its astdcalaym samba 
Ibid. (p. 309, v. 68) 
opordhna-dtilatareia Sanair anilena lolita-latangulaye | 
nilaydya ea ehine walvayate dadur dkeulah khaga-kuléni girah || 
Magha (9, 4) 
ere dharanitalam UunmuUcya ‘hamaninn canes Sakunaya ivadivasdvasine tapovana- 
tara. silcharesha parvatdgreshuy ca ravi-kirandh sthitim akurvata | 
| Kadambart (B.S.S. ed., p.47) 
na lokantaram ee sii lipaecke jaie tejasim adhiSe. . . avataratas tridasa- 
| = ‘kitkint-tevanita wa sriyamdne Sdkhi-Sikhara- buldya-liyaména. gakunt-kula- 
— khjite et oe Bat 
: ae | | - Harshacarita (p. 170) 8 | 
: bnibhitordldppa:-eaminraia pareve ‘vistdritdnibaddha- koldhaldni éakuni-kuldni  taru- 
| uldya- kotareshv astishes Gas : ‘upavana- rdjih. . . . kramena céitikrante pradoeha- 
 Samaye eee ies a a | | 
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I have no doubt that it is this home-coming of the birds in the evening that is referred 
to by the above-mentioned RV., verses (2, 19, 2; and 2, 34, 5). And similarly, it is my belief 
that the word svasara denotes ‘ evening’ in verses 1, 3,8; 2, 2, 2; ete., where it is mentioned 
in connection with cows. It is true that (in the language of the poets) the cows return home 
with milk-oozing udders and low to their calves not only in the evening, but in the other 
two svasara times also,namely, in the morning and forenoon. But the paucity of references 
in the later classical literature to the home-coming of the cows in these two svasara times 
combined with the many references to their home-coming in the evening, makes me think 
that the RV. poets too had this home-coming of the cows at evening in their mind when 
they used the word svasarain connection with cows in 1, 3,8; 2, 2,2; ete,13 | 

I shall now show that the above-mentioned meaning, namely, sandhyd time or evening, 
fits into the context and yields good sense in all the passages where the word svasara occurs, 
I begin with | | | 

1, 3, 8: visve devd!so aptirah sutém 4’ ganta th'rnayah | 

usra’ tva svdsardni || | 
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‘*O ye Ail-Gods, come ye here, conquering the waters (in respect of rapid motion), quick, 
tothe Soma juice, as cows in the evening.” Svasardni=svasareshu. The comparison 
usraé iva svasardni means yathdé usrdh svasareshu vatsdn pratr saivaram gacchanti tathd. 
Thisidea of swiftness is expressed, besides, by the epithets térnayah and apturak. The savana 
time that is proper to the Visvedev4h is the third or evening savana: compare Ch. Up. 2, 24, 
1: ddttydndm ca visveshdm ca devindm irtiyasavanam : and though this verse is, in the ritual, — 
(As. Sr. Sditra, 5, 10, 5) prescribed for recitation in connection with the Vaisvadevagraha 
of the prdtas-savana, it is not improbable that it was originally recited in connection 
With the evening savana and that the word svasardni is to be construed with the verb dgania 


also. 
1, 34,7: wir no asvind yajatd divé-dive 
pari tridhd’tu prthivi’m asdyatam. | 
iesré ndsatyd rathyd pardvata 
diméva vé'tah svdsardni gacchatam || 
“Thrice every day, O ye worshipful Aévins, do ye come to the threefold earth, to us. O ye 
Aavins that ride on chariots, ye go (i.¢., pass) through the three distant places at the sendhya 
times (as swiftly) as the swift-moving wind ”. With regard to the last pada, compars 
1,79, 1: vd’ta iva dhrdjiman ; 1, 163, 11: téva cittam vd'ta iva dhrdjimdn ; 10, 95, 2: durdpand! 
vd’ta iwihdm asmi; 4, 38,3: rathatiram vd’tam iva dhrd'jantam ;'7, 88, 8: va'tasyeva prajdvo 
na'nyena;10, 78,3: vd'ldso ng yé dhinayo jigatndévah ; etc., all which contain comparisons 
referring to the swiftness of the wind. — | , | 
2,2,2: abhi tvd nadktir ushdso vavdsiré 
'qne vatsim nd svdsareshu dhendvah | 
divé ivéd arattr ma’ nushd yugd' 
kshépo bhdst puruvdra samydtah || | Bi, Be ie 
- Hor thee, O Agni, did they low, in the nights and. in the mornings, as milch-cows do for their _ 
calf in the sandhyd times. Being bright, thou shinest, as in day so in the nights, successively, - 
throughout man’s life, O thou that hast many desirable things.” es 
Ge 8 It is the opinion of Oldenberg (I.c.) that the words naktth and ushasah are in the nomi. 
native case and should be regarded as the subject of the verb vavésire, the verse being | 
translated as: ‘dir haben Nachte und Morgenrdten zugebrillt.’ This is the opinion of - 
18 I have, therefore, in what follows, translated svasara as ‘ evening "in these verses. It is, however, : 
open to those who do not share my above-expressed belief to translate | the word aa | ‘sandhyd = . 


| dharma is not mentioned, | 
a - | I have cited above many passage 
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Bloomfield also (RV. Repetitions 1, 162) who refers to 9, 94, 2 (in which I find nothing bearing 
on this point) in this connection ; and Saéyana too has given this as an alternative expla. 





pation. | 
There is however no verse elsewhere in the RV. in which the Nights and Dawns are re. 


presented as crying after Agni. I prefer therefore to regard naktih and ushasal as being in 
the accusative case and used here in adverbial sense. This is the view of Sayana also in his 
first explanation and of Geldner. As subject of the verb vaudiire we have to understand 
either the priests or the prayers ; compare 10, 64, 15: gra/vud ydira madhushid ucydte brhad 
dvivasanta matibhir manishinah; and 1, 62, 3: sdm usriyadbhir vdvasanta ndérah where the 
priests are said to have lowed for the gods and for Indra ; and also 8, 44, 25 : dgne dhrtduratdya 
te samudra'yeva sindhavah | giro vasrd'sa trate; and 7, 5, 5: tud’m agne harito vdvasind' girah 
sacante dhiinayo ghrid’cth where the prayers (girak) are said to low after Agni and run to him. 
Compare also 9, 63, 21: matt’ viprah sém asvaran where the priests are said to cry alter Soma 
with prayers. : 
Regarding arati, see the Excursus. 
(2,19, 2: asyé manddné mddhvo vdjrahasté 
"him indro arnovy’tam vi vrscat | 
pra yad vayo nad svdsardny dccha 
praydnsi ca nadt’ndm cakramanta || 
‘‘ Hixhilarated with this sweet juice, Indra, who carries the Vajra in his hand, cut off the dragon 
_ who had confined the waters, so that, like birds in the evening, the pleasing (i.e., refreshing) 
waters of the rivers, too, moved swiftly towards (the sea).’!4 | 
The reference here is to Indra’s well-known exploit of the liberation of the Waters and 
Cows after slaying the dragon ; and I therefore agree with SAyana in his opinion that the word 
‘samudram is to be supplied after accha in the second half-verse. Compare the next verse: 
tndro drno apd’ m prairayad ahihd'cchd samudrdm : see also Geldner, Ved. Studien, 3, 115, who, 
in his RV. Uobersetzung, however, construes accha with the word svasardni and translates : 
‘die Labsale der Hlisse forteilten wie Vogel zu den Futterplatzen.’ 14 | 
It is hard to explain why the word ca has been used in pada 4. Its use implies that 
something else, besides the praydisi, moved swiftly ; and what this something else is, it is 
difficult to determine ; see Oldenberg, RV. Noten, 1, 203. Perhaps it is the arndisi, torrents, 
referred. to by the word arnovytam in. pada b (compare also the words arno apdm in the next 
verse). This is the view of Geldner in Ved. Studien, 3, 52, though in this case, it is difficult 
to make a distinction between the arndist and praydist. Or perhaps, it is the cows that 
Indra sets free with the waters or rivers (compare 1,32, 12: gjayo gd’ djayah stra scmam Gquasrjah 
—-sdrtave saptd sindhin and 2, 23.18: téva Sriyé vy djihita parvato gdvdm gotrém vid 
— asrjo yad angirah | indrena yuja' tamasd parturtam br’ haspate nir apa'm aubjo arnavém) and that 
are likewise mentioned in the next verse : éndro drno apd'm pratrayad ahiha'cchd samudrém | 
djanayat si'ryam vided gd! aktind’hndm vaytindné stdhat. Compare also 1, 61, 10: éndrah | 
gf né vrdnd’ avdnir amuficat ‘ Indra set free, like the cows, the rivers that were confined.’ 
_ Here too, svasardini = svasareshu. The point of comparison in the simile vayo mt svasardni 
“Like birds in the evening » is swiftness which, though not mentioned, is to be understood | 
here ; compare in this respect the verse 1, 3, 8 (explained abo ve) where too the 2 dmanya- 


8 from classical Sanskrit writers which describe the | 
ning. One only of these, namely, dvdsotsukapakshinah 
_: Mentions that the birds are ‘ eager ’, 2.e., hurrying, 









turn of birds to their nests in the eve 


, tam krémanti orkshdlaydn pee 
Te assimilarly construed eecha with svasardniin Ve 


rN lorgenatzung, (die Fluten) und der Wonnetr 






7. Studien, 8, 52, also where he has translated: 
ankderFlussedavoneilten’? 
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to return to their nests: the other passages make no mention of this feature. To com- 
pensate for this, there are many RV. verses that make no mention of evening-time, but refer 
expressly or implicitly, to the swift Movement of the birds when returning to their nee. 
Compare, for instance, 6, 3, 5: otrddhrajatir aratir y5 akter vér né drushédva raghundtma- 
jamhdh, ‘of wonderful speed, shining at night, with swift-flying Wings like a bird that is 
going to sit on a tree (i.¢., that is going to its nest; compare particularly the words dvdsea 
and vurkshdlaye in the passage Gvdsotsukapakshinah lalarutam - + . cited above)’; 
1, 25, 4° para hime vimanyavah pdtants vasya-ishtaye | vdyo né& vasatt’r tipa, ‘like birds to their 
nests, my prayers fly swiftly, seeking good fortune ’ > 1, 80, 4: aydém u te sim atasi kapoté iva 
garbhadhim ‘this (Soma juice) is for thee ; thou fliest to it as swittly asa dove does to its nest :? 
1, 38, 2: tpéd aham dhanada'm dpratitam jashtim né Syend vasati’m patims ‘I fly swiftly to 
him, the giver of riches, the irresistible, as the falcon flies to its own dwelling-place ’; 1, 183,1: 
lam yunjathim manaso yd jdvtydn trivandhurdg vrshand yds tricékrah | yénopaydthéh sule'io 
durondm tridha'tund patatho vir né pérnaih ‘ yoke, ye two bulls, that (chariot), which is swifter 
than thought, has three seats, three wheels and three parts, and on which ye come, ye fly 
swiftly, to the dwelling of the pious person like a bird that flies with its wings to its dwelling- 
place’; 10, 115, 3: tém vo vim né drushddam . . . - mihivratam nd sardjantam 
adhvanah ‘him (se. Agni), who moves (as swiftly) as a bird that is going to sit on a tree (i.e., 
that is going toitsnest) . . . . raisingdust over paths like a mighty person,’15 Compare 
also 9, 72, 5: @'prih kraétin sém ajair adhvaré matt’ r vér né drushée camvor d' sadad dhdrih : 
9, 61, 21: sdmmislo arushé bhava sitpasthd'bhir nq dheniibhik | st’datic chyend nd yonim da’: 
9, 62, 4: dsdvy anstr maddydpstd gksho girishtha'h | syend nd ydnim dé! sadat ; 9, 71, 6: éyend n& 
yonim sddanam dhiyd’ Ivtam hiranydyam dsddam devd éshati | @ rinanti barhishi priydm gird’ 
"Sv0 n& devd'n apy ett yajii’'yah ; 9, 82, 1: déavi sémo arushd vr'shah drt rd'jeva dasméd abhi gal 
acikradat | pundnd va'ram pary ety avydyam éyend n& yonim ghrtdvantam asddam ; 9, 86, 35: 
isham ti'rjam pavamdndbhy drshasi syend né vétsu kaldseshu sidast; 10, 43, 4: vdyo nd 
orksham supaldsam a’ sadan sémdsa indram mandinag camtshdda"h where the idea of swiftness 
is implied by the comparison with the bird or falcon ' sitting,’ i. going to sit, in 
its nest.18 St 
The comparison vayo na svasaréni therefore in the above half-verse (pra ydd vdyo nd 
susdardny dcchd praydinsi ca nadi'ndm cakramania) means ‘as swiltly as birds (Ay to their 
dwelling-places) in the evening.’ The idea of swiftness is referred to clearly in other pas- 
sages also that describe the running forth of the Waters or rivers after their liberation by 
Indra: compare 3, 32, 6: tudm aps yaqddha vrtrdm jaghanvd'n dtyan iva prd ‘srjah sdrtavd' jat ; 
1, 32,2: dhann dhim parvate Sisriydndm . . vasra’ iva dhendvah sydndamdnd dnijak 
samudrdm dva jagmur d'pah; 1, 130, 5: tvdm vy'thd nadyé indra sdrtavécchd sumudrém asrjo 
rathan iva vdjayatd rathdn iva ; 2, 15,8 : vdjrena khd'ny atrnan nadt'ndm | vr'thd "srjat pathtbhir 
dirghaydthaih; 4,17, 3: vddhid vrtram vdjrena mandasdndh sgrann d'po jdvasd hatavrshnth ; 
10, 111, 9-10: srjgh sindhinr éhind jagrasind'h d'd bd eta/h pra vivijre javéna | mtimukshamdnd 


utd ya’ mumucré ’dhéd etd’ n éramante mitiktah || sadhrt’cth stndhum usatt'r ivdyan. a 


15 Sarajantam, 1 eoneaive, is the participle of a denominative verb formed from saraja (se+raja 
which is another form of rajas: see PW, s.v., raja and saraja) and meaning ‘to make dusty; to raise 
dust,’ Regarding the simile mahivratam NG sarajantam adhvanah ; cf. 10, 40, 3 : hasya. dhwasra’ | bhava- ; 
thah kdsya vi nara rajaputréva sdévand’va gacchathah.— ae a ee ee a 
“M6. Phis ides of ewiftness is expressed clearly in other verses and similes ; ef, for instance, 9, 62, 8: 3d 

— arshéndrdya pitdye tird romany avydyd | sidan yond vdneshv 4’; 9, 62, 16: pévamanah sut6 nr’bhih sdmo 
vijam ivdsarat | cami’shu éékmand sddam; 9, 62,1 9 : avidaén kalégam, suts vided drshann abhi’ Srtyah | | 
$i'ro né goshu tishthati ; 9, 64,20: a yad yonim hiranydyam dstr rtdsya, st’datt ; 9, 87, 1 ‘pra hi drave 
péri hddam nh shida nr’bhih punans abhé va'jam arsha 
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9, 34, 5: indhanvabhir dhentibht rapsddidhabhir 
adhvasmabhih pathibhir bhrdjadrshtayah | 
d! haisd'so né svdsardnt ganiana 
médhor méddya marutah samanyavah || 
“With the flaming (?) cows whose udders are full, come, O ye Maruts that are of the same 
mind, and that have bright spears, by dustless roads for the delight of the sweet (drink), 
(as swiftly) as swans in the evening.”’ | 

The exact meaning of indhanvabhih, which occurs in this one passage only, isnot known. 
The sense of pada a too, is somewhat obscure. 

Svasardni in this verse too is equivalent to svasareshu. The comparison hamsdso na 
svasardni refers, not to the genus bird, like 6, 3, 5; 1, 25, 4; 1, 183, 1; etc., cited above, but 
to a particular species of birds ; it resembles in this respect the verses 1, 30,4: aydm wu te 
sam atast kapoté ive garbhadhim and 1, 33,2: jushtdm nd syend vasatimn patdmi (also 
cited above) which likewise refer to particular species of birds. The sdmdnyadharma, however, 
is the same, to wit, swiftness, in all thesev erses. 

2, 34, 8: ydd yuitiéte marito rukmévakshasd 

*Svdn ratheshu bhdga a’ sudd'navah | 

dhenur n& sisve svdsareshu pinvate 

jandya ritéhavishe mahi'm tsham || 
‘‘ When the liberal Maruts, with ornaments on their breasts, yoke their horses inthe chariots for 
the purpose of blessing, they ooze copious refreshments for him who has offered oblations 
as the milch-cow (does) to her calf in the evenings.” 

3, 60, 6: indra rbhumé!n vd'javdn matsvehd no 

‘smin sdvane sdcyd purushtuta | 

imd’ni tubhyam sudsardni yemire 

vrata! devd'ndm ménushas ca dhérmabhih || 
“Indra, delight thou now here ardently with the Rbhus and Vaja in this our oblation of 
the Soma juice, O thou that art much praised. These savana times are set apart for thee 
according to the ordinance of the gods and the customs of men.” Note the juxtaposition 
of the sentences, asmin savane matsva and iméni tubhyam svasardni yemire which too points 
to the conclusion that svasara denotes the time of savana. | 

3, 61, 4: déva sytmeva cinvati! maghony 

usha' ydti sudsarasya patnt | 
svar jananit subhdgd sudgmsd 
— Antdd divéh papratha a! prthivyd'h | 
* Gathering rays, as it were, comes the liberal Dawn, the ruler of sandhya. 
the sun, ‘she who is beautiful and has great might, has spread to the end of he 
_ earth,” he, | | 
- The Meaning of the expression ava syimevy cinvatt is obscure. The epithet svasarasya 
. patnt is appropriate to Ushas, because She is the deity that presides over the sandhyd time 
5, 62, 2: tdt st vd murdvarund mahituém ; 
irmd! tasthishir éhabhir duduhre | 
- visedh pinvathah svdsarasya dhénd — 
oo an vd Bhah pavir a! vavarta || 
This, O Mitra and Varuna, is your greatness, 
_ Milked day by day. You make all the prayers 0 


Bringing out 
aven and of 


(namely), that those who are here were 
oze (1.¢., yield favourable results) at sandhyd 








¢ felly alone revolved after you,” 
gnification of irmd in pada bis obscure. Regarding dhendh in c, Lam not convinced 
g is right in his contention (Vedaforschung, p. 95) that it means ‘ Milchstrom ?: 
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I believe that it means vdk or prayer here. Compare 5, 71,12: visvasya ht pracetasd veruna 
mitra ra'jathah | isdnd! pipyatam dhiyah; 9, 19,2: yuudm hi sthah svdrpati indras ca soma 
gopatt | tsand! pipyatam dhiyah ; 10, 64, 12: té'm (dhiyam) pipayata padyaseva dheniim. 

6, 68, 10: indrdvarund sutapdy wmam sutdm 

sémam ptbatam madyam dhrtavrata | 

yuvd rétho adhvardm devavitaye 

prati svisaram ipa yati pitéye | | 
“OQ Indra and Varuna who uphold the ordinances, drink, ye Soma-drinkers, this exhilarat- 
ing Soma-juice that has been pressed. Your chariot comes every evening to the sacrifice 
for the meal of the gods, that you may drink.”’ This verse is one of those that are pres- 
oribed to be recited in the course of the third or evening savana (see AS. Sr. Siitra, 5, 5, 19); 
and hence it is likely that svasara is used here in the sense of ‘evening ’. 

8, 88, 1: tém vo dasmdm rlishéham vésor mandéngm gndhasah | 

abhi vatsim n& svdsareshu dhendva indram girbhir navdmahe || 
“We cry with our hymns for mighty Indra, the conqueror in battles, who takes delight in 
the bright food (¢.c., the Soma juice), as milch-cows do for their calves in the evenings.” 

8, 99, 1: dud’ ida! hyd néréd ’pipyan vajrin bhi!rnayah | 

sd tndra stimavadhasdm thd Srudhy tipa svdsaram a! gahi || 3 | 
“The zealous men (2.¢., the priests), O Vajra-bearer, have made thee drink now and 
yesterday. Hear now, O Indra, the (priests) who bring forward (thy) praises ; come towards 
the evening.”’ | 

9, 94, 2: dita’ vytirnvann amr'tasya dhdlma 

svarvide bhiwandni prathanta | 

dhiyah pinvand'h sudsare né ga'va 

rldydntir abhi vdvasra indum | 
“ Opening again widely the abode of immortality, they spread the worlds for the finding 

ofthesun. QOozing milk like cows in the evenings, the holy hymns lowed for Soma.” 
AV. 7, 23,2: bradhndh samt ctr ushisah sim airayan | 
arepasah sdcetasah sudsare manyumdttamas cité gdh ! | 

The import of this verse is obscure. I translate, following Whitney : “The bright one, 
sending out in sandhyd time the beautiful dawns, faultless, like-minded, most furious, in 
the gatnering of the cow,” A 

Sate. Br. 4, 3, 5, 20: Gdityebhyah . . . . maha svasarasya patibhyah. 

* For the Adityas who are the lords (7.e., presiding deities) of the advanced (2.2, the latest 
or third) sandhyd time.” Maha svasarasyameansthe ‘advanced svasara’ or ‘third svasara’ : 
compare the similar use of mahd- in mahérdtra. With regard to the third savana, 
compare Ch. Up. 2, 34, 1: Aditydndm ca visveshdm ca devindm irttyasavanam (cited above), 
according to which this savana belongs to the Adityas and Viévedevas ; compare also 
Sata, Br. 4, 3, 5, 1: dditydndm tritya-savanam. The Adityas are therefore here represented 
as presiding over the time of the third savana, that is, over the third svasara. ack 
| | Exeursus. — 7 
we Arati. ie a ae | 
- The word arati which I have above (p. 97) interpreted as‘ bright’ occurs in about _ 
thirty RV. verses and has been differently explained by exegetists. Saéyana has explained it — 
‘differently as sudmin, adhipatt or t§vara (1, 59, 2; 1, 128, 6; I, 128, 8; 2,4, 2; 2, 2,3; 6,15, 

4;7,10, 3; ete.) ; vydpia, vistria (2, 2,2;2,2,3 ); prdpayitr (1, 58, 7) 3 gantr or abhigantr 3 
(6, 3,5; 6, 7,1; ete.) and apriti or aramana (3, 17,4; 4, 38, 4). Uvata and Mahtdhara have 
interpreted the word as alamati, parydptamati in VS. 7, 24 and 15, 32; and the latter has 
besides suggested the meanings pdrakam, ralir uparatis tadrahitam and ratir uparamas 
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tadrahitam, sadodyamayutam ity arthah for the word aratim. Similarly, Bhatta-BhAskara 
too has paraphrased arati by uparatirahita in his commentary on. Tait. Br. 2,5, 4, 4, as does 
also 94 in ibid., 2, 8, 2, 4. | 

eo astra ey has interpreted the word as Diener, Gehiilfe, Verwalter, Ordner, administer 
while Grassmann, differing from him, has said that the word means ‘der das Opfer zurichtet, 
zu Stande bringt.’ Oldenberg, in SBH, 46, has explained the word as ‘ steward. 
Bergaigne (Quarante Hymns, V) translates itas ‘ ministre ; and Ludwig and Griffiths ag 
‘messenger.’ Geldner, in his Glossar gives the meaning ‘Herr’ (which Hillebrandt also 
approves of ; Lweder des RV., p. 22), but in his Ubersetzung, has translated the word ag 
‘Lenker,’ ‘ Wagenlenker,’ and ‘ Rosselenker.’ 

It is my belief that none of the above interpretations is correct. The terms tvara (Herr), 
vyapta, gantr, gopah, etc., refer to characteristics that are common to almost all RV. deities 
and can be used as epithets of all such deities, while in fact, the word arati is used of Agni 
only. This in itself is enough to raise doubts in my mind asto whether arati means tévura, 
(Herr), vydpta, or ganir, etc. On the other hand, I believe that | the correct signification 
of the word arati is, in all probability, one that has specific reference to Agni, that in 
fact, avatt means ‘he who shines ; the bright one; sukra; pavaka.’ I give here below the 
- reasons for such belief. 

I. The verse 10, 45, 7: wstk pdvakd aratih sumedhi' mdrteshy agnir amr'to nt dhayi 
is in most respects parallel to the verse 1, 60, 4; usik pdvakd vasur md'nushdndm véren yo 
hdta dhdyt viksht ; and it seems therefore (since aratih cannot mean varenyah!™ and sumedhdah 
cannot mean vasuh) that aratth is equivalent to vasuh or bright. 

If. Again, five out of the thirty passagesin which the word arati occurs, namely 1, 59, 2, 
(aralt’ rodasyoh) ; 2, 2, 3 (divds prthivydr aratim ny érire) ; 6, 49, 2 (ddrptakratum aratim — 
yuvatyoh) ;'7, 5, 1 (divd aratdye prihivyd’h) ; and 10, 3,7 divds-prthivycr aratir yuvalydh) say 
that Agni is the arati of Heaven and Earth. Now what exactly is the relation between Agni — 
on the one hand, and Heaven and Earth, on the other that is referred to by the word arati 
in these passages? An examination of the RV. hymnsaddressed to Agni discloses that the | 
following relations are mentioned therein : 

I. Agni is the generator of Heaven and Earth (1, 96, 4: vidd’m gopa' janita’ rédasyoh). 
2. He is the son of Heaven and Earth (3, 3,2: sd métrér abhavat pulra Udyah; cf. also 
—-:10, 1, 7; 10, 140, 2), 

8. He ‘glorified’ his parents, Heaven and Earth, when he was born (3,3, 11: ubhd' 

_— pitéra mahgyann ajdyatdgnir dyd’ vdprthivt! } 

4. He ‘renovated’ his parents (mdtard), i.e, Heaven and Karth, again and again 

(3,5, 7: pinah-punar mdtérd ngvyast kah). 
| 5. He ‘saw’ Heaven and Earth (3, 26, 8: d’d 4d dy! vdprthivt ‘pary apasyat). 
6. He follows, z.c., is like to, Heaven and Earth in point of prksha or strength (2,1,15: 
7 prkshé yad dira mahind! vi te bhivad énu dyd'vaprthivt’ rédast ubhé). | . 
_ 7, He supported Heaven and Earth (6, 8, 3: vy astabhndd rédast mitré ddbhutah). 
8. He is prayed to make Heaven and Earth well-inclined (2, 2, 7: prd’et dydlvaprthivt 
on — bréhmand krdhi). | | | | 
et _ 9, He moves in Heaven and Earth as data (3, 3, 2: antdr ditid rédast dasmé tyate; 
cos) Op. also’ 4,7, 8.5.7,9,8),. 7 | | 3 | 

10. He enters into Heaven and Earth (10, 80,2: agnir maht’ rédast a! vivesa; see also — 

| 33,4; 3, 7, 4; 3, 61, 7) or moves in them (10, 80,1: agnt! rédast v6 carat 











gmanidn), adorning them. 






ecomes clear from the Context of the other verses where the word arati ocours, and where 
renyak does not rive good sense, —- | a 
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ll. He extends Heaven and Earth with his light (6, 1, 11: .@! yas tatdntha rédasi 
| vi bhdsd’ ; see also 10,1,7;5,1,7; 6, 4,6;7,5,4; 10, 88, 3). 
12, He brings Heaven and Earth to the sacrifice and offers oblations to them (6,16, 24: 
vaso yakshiha rédast; and 3, 7, 9: mahé devd'n rédast ehé vakshi ; See also 6, 12, 1; 
«<6, 11, 4; 6, 15, 15; 8, 15, 5; 10, 11, 9). 
13. He fills Heaven and Earth (6, 48, 6: d’ yah papradt bhdnind rédast ubhé; see also 
1, 69,1; 1, 73, 8; 3, 2,7; 8, 3, 10; 3, 6, 2:7, 13, 2:10, 140, 2). | 
_ 14. He shines upon or illumines Heaven and Harth (8, 25, 3: agnér dyd’vaprthivt’ vig- 
3 vajanyé a bhdti devi’ amr'te dmirah; see also 1, 143, 2; 8, 2, 2; 1, 96, 5; 
2,2, 5; 10, 45, 4; 7, 12,1; 6, 3, 7). i | | 
The word arati, in all probability, refers to one out of these fourteen kinds of relations, 
and that being so, it becomes obvious that the first-mentioned thirteen cannot be intended 


by it (for none of these fits into the context in the other passages where arati occurs), and 
that it can refer to the fourteenth only. | | 


Arat: thus means ‘one who shines or illumines, bright, brilliant.’ It is therefore 
derived from the same root—-r or ar ‘to shine’ (and not from r or ar ‘to go’ as Sayana has 
suggested)—as the words aruna and arushe and is practically synonymous with these two 
words and also with pdvaka, Sukra, uci, vibhdvan, vibhvan, rukma, etc., all which words mean 
‘bright,’ ‘resplendent,’ and are, like the word arati, used most often ag epithets of Agni or 
Sfirya. 

Arait thus, in 1, 59,2: arait! rodasyoh; 6, 49, 2: ddrptakratum aratis yuvatych ; 2,2,3: 
divds-prthivydr aratim ny erire; 7, 5, 1: divd aratdye prthivyd'h; and 10, 8, 7: divds-prthivydr 
aratir yuvatydh means ‘he who ghines upon; he who illumines’ ; cf. 1, 143, 2: pre 
dy'dvd Socth prthivi’ arocayat ; 10, 45,4: a! rédast bhdnin abhdty anthé ;1, 96, 5: dyd!'vaksha'ma 
rukmdé antar vi bhdti, ete. Similarly, aratim prthivyd'h in 6, '7, 1 means ‘him who shines on, | 
or illumines, the earth.’ In 2, 4, 2, devd’ndm agnir aratth means ‘Agni, who shines on the _ 
gods’; cf. 8, 60, 15: d’d td devéshu rdjasi: and similarly, 7, 10, 3: havyavd'ham aratin 
ma'nushdndm means ‘him, the carrier of oblations, who shines on men’; compare 7, 5, 2: 
$4 md'nushir abhi viso vi bhatt. In 1, 58, 7: agnim vidvesham aratim vésindm, the phrase 
vasindm aratihis equivalent to vasur vastindmin 1,94,13:vgsur vgsindmasi . . . agne; 
and in 10, 91,3: vgsur vésindm kshayasi tudm éka tt, and means ‘ bright amongst those that 
are bright ; most bright.’ In 6, 3, 5: ciirddhrajatir aratir yo aktch, the word aktoh is to be 
construed with aratth; and the meaning is, “he whose speed is wonderful, who shines at 
night’; of. 5,7,4: sé smd krnoti ketim é’ néktam cid diré 6’ saté; 6,3, 6: ndktam yd tm 
arushéh which is exactly parallel to aratir yo aktoh ; 3, 50, 4: kshapa'm vasta’; 8, 19, 81 - kshapé 
vistushu rdjasi, ete. -. | 7 7 - | 

The verse 6, 12, 3: téjishthd ydsydrattr vanera't todd ddhvan né, vrdhasinéd adyaut is a diffi. 
cult one: Ludwig has proposed that the proper reading here is amatih and not aratih, — 
and Grassmann, that one should read tejishthayd yah instead of tejishthd yasya, & suggestion 

that Oldenberg (RV. Noten) thinks is perhaps correct. Oldenberg has besides observed (I.c.) 
that 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 point to the reading arani instead of arati, and also that it is possible 


to translate the passage without any emendation, though this translation is very artificial, 


as ‘dessen (Glut) die scharfste ist, der arati.? He therefore proposes to interpret the pas- 
sage as ‘he whose arati is most sharp ’ without however saying what the meaning of arati is, 
Now the verses 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 referred to above by Oldenberg in this connection 
are obscure and it is difficult to find out what these verses themselves mean. And moreover, 
in the verse 10,61, 20 : ddhdsu mandro aratir vibhd'vd'va syati dvivartanir vaneshd't, the word 
vaneshd ‘ victorious in the forest ,’ which is almost synonymous with the word eanerdt 
(‘ruling over the forest ’) here, is clearly co-ordinate with aratih and vibkdud, “which makes 
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— 
it probable that the word vanerdt too here is co-ordinate with aratihand refers to Agni. In 
the light of this, therefore, 1 supply here the word ruc (fem. ;=bhdnu, splendour) after tejishthd 
on the analogy of 10, ¥, 5: téjishthath krtlwmadbhir 18 vdrshishthebhir bhanibhih and translate, 
‘he whose (splendour) is most bright, the brilliant one, ruling over the forest, shone with 
increasing brightness like the sun in his course.’ This is not only not artificial, as observed 
by Oldenberg, but seems to me to be the only natural interpretation ; compare also the 
translation (quoted above) of Oldenberg : * dessen Glut die schirfste ist.’ 

‘The verse 5, 2, 1: dntkam asya nd mindj jéndsah purdh pasyanh nihitam aratat is likewise 
obscure ; and various suggestions have been made that the last word, namely, arataw, should 
be emended and read as aratnaw or ardtau or aranyoh; see Oldenberg, op. cit. As the 
rest of the hymn too is obscure, it is difficult to say with certainty that the reading arataw is 
incorrect. Sdyana has interpreted this word here as aranau which does not seem to be correct ; 
for in this case, it is hardly possible to say of Agni latent in the arant that people see him— 
purah pasyanti nihitam. 1 believe therefore that here too avatau has the usual meaning ‘in the 

















bright one ’ and refers perhaps to the physical fire or the sun. 
There is no difficulty about this word in the other verses where it occurs. Avaii, in all 
these, is unconnected with other words and is a substantive meaning ‘the bright one.’ 


(T'o be continued.) 
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LINTONATION EN Prensapl: UNE VARIANTE ASIA- 
‘(IQUE DE LA LOI DE VERNER, By JuLEs Buocu, 
‘Extract from M&LANGES LINGUISTIQUES OFFERTS 
AJ. VewpRyzs. Pp. 11. Champion, Paris, 1925. 


Ia this short article Professor Bloch has dealt 
with a set of complex, widespread and important 
linguistic facts. Whereas in most of the Indo- 
Aryan languages the voiced aspirates of Sanskrit 
have been in principle maintained unchanged, 
over a considerable portion of the North-West 
the aspiration has suffered loss, accompanied or 
not by various other changes. We owe to Dr. 
Grahame Bailey the first definite statement of the 
connection between this loss of aspiration and 
the existence of certain intonations of vowels in 


Panjabi. It has been the work of Professor Bloch 


to suggest the process of the growth of these tones 
According to him the aspiration joins itself to the 
vowel, but.not béing vowel proper has less resonance 
and is of a lower tone. Hence if the aspiration 
originally preceded the vowel, the result is a 
low-rising tone ; if it followed, a high-falling tone ; 
where it both preceded and followed (as in the word 
dhiddh), we may have a low-rising-falling tone. 
_ The explanation is clear and without doubt correct, 
- and fully explains why only the voiced aspirates, and 
- not the breathed aspirates have this development. 


‘There is, however, another phenomenon connec” 
ted with the voiced aspirate. Over a certain part 

a area initial voiced aspirates lose not only 
‘aspiration, but also their voice. In this 
Bloch, with fine insight, has seen a 
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parallel to Verner’s Law. Ganthiot (M.S.Z., XI, p. 
193 ff.) in explaining this law said that the tone 
prevented the voicing of the breathed consonant 
immediately following it. According to Ganthiot 
the maintenance of the breathed consonant after 
the tone was due to a species of differentiation, 
the muscular efforts required for raising the tone 
and for voicing a sound being of the same nature. 
Seeing this, Professor Bloch suggests that just as 
a preceding tone was said by Ganthiot to favour 
the unvoicing of a following rin Avestic, so in this 
case a following tone has favoured the unvoicing 
of a previous voiced consonant. The initial voiced 
consonant (either of a word or of the second mem- 
ber of a compound) is the only one affected, 
becauso an initial is less strongly voiced than an 
The author refers to Dr. F. W. 
Thomas’ comparison of these phenomena with 
analogous ones in Tibetan; but he remarks too 
that, the change in Punjabi appearing to be quite 
recent, it is difficult to connect it with the existence 
of a Sino-Tibetan substratum. The fact, how- 
ever, that words of Persian origin are affected does 
not necessarily argue its recent character; 
because new loan-words from English or any 
other language are similarly treated to-day by a 
process of substitution. In any case it appears to 
be one of those numerous cases in which, however 
difficult it is at present to see the exact connec- 


tion, it is impossible to rule out altogether the possi- 


bility of influence by a substratum. 
| : | R. L, Turwen, 
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ANNUAL RepoRT or Tam Mysorm AROCHOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1925. Government 
Press, Bangalore, 1926. 


This isa record of a very full year’s work and con- 
tains many features of interest, among them being the 
elucidation of sixty-three manuscripts concerning 
Saiva Saints of South India, which are not only of 
definite chronological value, but also throw much 
light on the social, moral, religious and political 
circumstances of the period to which they relate. 
Another MS. contains a history of the rulers of 
Kallahalli, who were feudatories of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. They are declared to have been descended 
from certain Jaina Kshatriya families of Dvaravati, 
who migrated to various parts of India, and some- 
time later two scions of this stock, named Mangarasa 
and Changalaraya, whe had settled in Vijayanagar, 
established principalities for themselves in Piri- 
pattana and Rangapattana respectively. Maaga- 
rasa, in order to secure his ascendancy, contrived by 
a ruse to destroy the Bédas, who were pclygars of 
the surrounding country. These Bédas were 
presumably of the same stock, if not identical, with 
the Boyas and the Bédars or Berads, who have 
played so large a part in the history of Southem 
India. Several important epigraphical recoras were 
discovered, one of which is a grant of a Kadamba 
King Vishnuvarma, who records that he was 
installed on the throne by a Pallava ruler named 
Santivarma, whose name is hitherto unknown in 
Pallava genealogy. The record indicates clearly 
that while the founder of the Kadamba line con- 
- quered and subdued the Pallavas, his descendant 
in the sixth degree was a feudatory of that dynasty. 


Another grant, belonging to the Ganga King Bhavi- 


krama, describes Karikala Chéla as Kérita-Kdveri- 
tira, 1.e.,‘ he who constructed banks to the Kaveri,’ 
thus corroborating information about that ruler 
which is enshrined in Tamil literature. Ilustrations 
are given of these grants, as also of various temples 
ete., which have engaged the attention of the Director 
and his Staff. | 
| S. M. Epwarpzs. 





Memoirs oF THE ARCH#oLoGIcan Survey or 
| Inp1a, No. 19; The Jami Masjid at Badaun and 
other buildings in the United Provinces, by 
J. F. Buaxisron, 1926: No. 21, The Baghela 
Dynasty of Rewah, by Himananpa SHASTRI, 
1925, Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, Caleutta. 7 | ? 
Of the above Memoirs, No. 19 is concerned with 
four monuments of Indian medieval art, all of them 
rather outside the beaten track of the travelling 


antiquarian and therefore not widely’ known. 


They are the Jami Mosque at Badaun, the Basa at 
Lalitpur, the Chaurasi Gumbaz of Kalpi, and the 


Jami Mosque at Irich. The first of these was 


built by Sultan Altamsh, who completed the Kutb 
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Minar at Delhi; the origin and use of the second are 
unknown; the third is an ancient mausoleum, 
Supposed to be that of Mahmud Shah Lodi; the 
fourth is a relic of the reign of Mahmud Shah Tughlaq. 
These monuments are fully described and illustrated 
by good photographs, which are accompanied by 
admirable drawings of their architectural details, 
prepared nearly thirty years ago by the late Edmund 
Smith, who was an expert in the subject of Indian 
art and architecture. 7 

Memoir No. 21 is devoted to the description and _ 
gist of an old Sanskrit MS., Virabhdnidayakdvyam, 
& poem of 12 cantos written at Benares in 1591, 
which gives the genealogy of the Baghela dynasty 
of Rewah and other historical information. Two 
seals on the first and last pages purport to show 
that the MS. belonged to one Virabhadra, 
grandson of the hero of the poem, who attended 
Akbar’s court at Delhi and was a personal friend of 
that emperor. He appears also to have been a 
confidential supporter of Prince Salim (Jahangir). 
Much of the information given in the poem requires 
confirmation : on the other hand, many of the state- 
ments are corroborated by the testimony of Muham- 
madan historians. The genealogy of the Baghela, 
chiefs differs from that given in the Gazetteer and 
other accounts, but is not on that account necessarily 
incorrect. It confirms such facts as the conquest 
of Gahora by RA&ningadeva and the friendship 
existing between Babur and Virasimhadeva, ( “* Nar 
Singh ” of Babur’s Memoirs). | 


8S. M. Epwarpzs. 





THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA AND 
UpanisHaDs, by ARTHUR BERRIEDALR KEITH, 
D.c.L., D.Lirr,, Harvard Oriental Series, volumes 
31 and 32. Harvard University Press ; London. 
H. Milford. 1925, 


This work in two volumes may be described as 
the latest pronouncement by an acknowledged ex- 
pert on the various problems presented by Vedic 
literature, Divided into five parts, it deals in a 
spirit of judicial caution and analysis with the ori- 
ginal sources of Indian religion, that isto say with 
the Rigveda and later Vedas and Brihmanas, and 
the Avesta ; with the gods and demons of the Veda, 
with Vedic ritual, the Spirits of the Dead, and Vedic 
Philosophy. It is impossible within the limits of & 
brief review to notice in detail the evidence offered 
under these main heads of inquiry, or the inferences, ae 
deductions, and findings which Dr. Keith holds to _ 
be permissible in the case. of the many enigmas _ 


enshrined in the earliest literary remains of the 
: Aryans. No notice in the ‘columne. of a journal 


can adequately portray the immense volume of 
learning and the profound study of original texte, 
which havegone tothe making of these two volumes. 
Every student of Rigvedie culture ought to read 


them, and read them caref ally, for his own benefit 
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and. ‘ catietnoticel Every point made, every deci- 
sion atrived at, is marked by a spirit of ee 
and an appreciation of evidential values, which t | 
author doubtless owes to his legal training anc 
intellectual experience, and which embodies a 
lesson for some of those more imaginative writers 
who have sought to re-construct the social and 
political features of the Vedic age en what are apt to 
prove inadequate or fallacious foundations. In 
Appendix G, for example, he oper: the hollowness 
of the theory of ‘‘diffusion * preached by Messrs. 
Eiliot Smith and Perry. 

The second volume contains eight Appendices, 
which deal severally with the age of the Avesta 
and Rigveda, the sacrifice of Puruga and the origin 
of the world, the Aryan conception of the heaven, 
the drink of immortality, the Indo-European fire- 
cult, cremation and burial, the Dravidian element 
in Indian thought, and ‘Pythagoras and Parmenides. 
No one, we imagine, will dissent from the view that 
Dr. Keith’s work, which forms part of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, constitutes the most important con- 
_ tribution to our knowledge of Vedic culture that has 
appeared in recent times, and that its value as an 
authoritative exposition of Indo-Aryan religious be- 
lief and ritual in all its phases is likely to increase, 
rather than diminish, in future years, The book 

should be read by every Sanskritist and every 
student of Hindu Philosophy. 

| S.M, Epwarpzs, 


EXPOSITION DE RGCENTES DECOUVERTES ET pm 
REGENTS TRAVAUX ARCH OLOGIQUES EN ATGHAN- 
ISTAN ET EN CHINE. Musée Guimet. March, 

1925, 

In 1922 M. Foucher, a professor at the Sorbonne 
and author of the Greco-Buddhist Art of Gandhara 
chanced to be on a mission of research in India. 
The French envoy in Persia, M. Bouin, having 
informed the. French Government that the Afghans 

_were prepared to authorise the French to conduct 
Archeological, researches within thoir territorios. 
M. Foucher journeyed to Persia and thence to 
Afghanistan by the Herat route. He was received 
at the Afghan frontier with every mark of respect 
as the first official envoy of the French Government, 
and was the guest of the Amir for several months at 
Kabul. During his stay he made certain researches, 
and eventually signed a convention with the 
Afghan government, which enables the French to 
prosecute excavation in Afghanistan for a period 
of thirty years. This permission secured, M. 
- '- Foucher asked for the Services of an architect, 
and M. André Godard was accordingly appointed 
Jalalabad in. February 1923, 
The two antiquaries commenced their work with 9 
inary redonnaissanée, which would enable 
Ma bo. ‘Prepare, @ chart of ancient sites in Afgha- | 
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spisiiianini labours are described bee Mt. nae 
in this littl pamphlet published by the Musée 
Guimet. 

The pamphlet opens with general remarks on the 
archeological value of Afghanistan, and then 
describes the relics, remains and survivals dig. 
covered at Jalalabad, Hadda, Kabul, Bamiyan, 
and Ghazni. In the last-namod area they dis. 
covered the tomb of Sabuktigin, and a fine mauso- 
leum, locally supposed to be that of Masud, son of 
Mahmud, as well as many beautifully decorated 
marbles, ornamented with arabesque designs, 
animals, historical inseriptions, and quotations from 
the Koran, which had been built into the facade of 
Ghaznivid buildings. “They enablo us” remarks 
M. Godard, “‘to give an outline of tho history of 
this Ghaznivid art, which originated in the reign. of 
Mahmud, was carried to India by his successors, 
and ultimately gavo birth to that Indo-Musalman art 
which produced the marvellous architectural 
masterpieces of Agra, Delhi, Lahore and other 
cities of Tndia.” 

Tho latter halfof the pamphlet consists of two 
papors by MM. Siréu and Lartigue on archeolo- 
gical discoveries in China. Modost as it ig In size 
and scope, tho pamphlet is a reeord of valuable and 
painstaking antiquarian work, wad so far as concerns 
the possessions of the Arnin, is of first-class i impor- 
tance. 

S M, Epwarpns. 


FURTHER DIALOGUES _ om THE Bupa, bransla- 
ted from the Pali of the Majjhima Nikdya, by 
Lorp CuAumurs, G.0.B. Two volumos, Vol. I, 
Oxford University Pross, 1926, 

The Majjhima Ntkdya is one of the most impor- 
tant and fundamental Buddhist, seriptures, as it en- 
shrines the principal tenets of early Buddhism :and 
the present English translation by ascholar who has. 
devoted a largo part of an active life to the study of 
tho religion preached by Gautama forms a worthy 
pendant to the well-known translation of tho Digha 
Nikdya by Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids. The. 
actual translation is likely to meot with tho appro. — 
val of Pali scholars, ag the English is well-chosen. 
and aptly portrays the succinct and popular style. 
of the original, while at the same time preserving 
its meaning and gist. Tho author also provides a 
brief and useful introduction in which the main fea- 
tures of Indian thought in Gautarna’s ago aro ex- 
Plained, and. stress is laid on the practical aagacity of 
the Buddha in adapting to his own doctrines the 
expressions and nomenclature of his forerunners. 


He borrowed a good deal from Brahmanism, for 


example; but “in each instance he altered tho 


connotation of the familiar terms which he retained 
from the past, while importing into them his own. 


novel content of meaning. ‘Tho old labels were re- 


-aasuring, even though the wine was a new brand.” 
) aoe excavation, The results of these , 


8. M, EpWwarpzs. 
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eritical notes by BrnimapHan Barwa and 
KuMAR GANGANANDA SrtnmA. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1926, 


In the preface the authors of this learned work 
claim to have re-arranged the inscriptions on the 
eastern gateway, inner railing, and fragments of the 
Buddhist Stupa at Barhut in such a manner that 
the system underlying them and their real signi- 
ficance are more clearly disclosed. They have 
divided the inscriptions into two main groups, styled 
Votive Labels and Jataka Labels, the former being 
| grouped as they occur on the various parts of the 
Stupa and the latter by scenes in consonance with 
the accepted Jadtaka outlines of the Buddha’s life. 
Each inscription is accompanied by an English 
rendering and an explanatory note. The notes 
are well compiled and deal fully with doubtful 
points, as forexample that on nigama on page 34, 
tho note on Jateka Label No. 7 at pp. 42 to 44, the 
note on pp. 49-52, and so forth. The commentary 
on Vidura, mentioned in J&taka Label No. 30, 
contains some illuminating remarks on odiumm 


theologicum as displayed by the Brahmans. The 


third section of this scholarly publication is devoted 

to appendices on the paleography and language 

of the inscriptions, and on. the names and epithets, 

as well as on the localities mentioned in them. The 

book is a worthy addition to the publications of the 

Calcutta University. : 
S. M. Epwaropzs, 
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Stupigs In I[nprAn Parntina, by NANALAL CHa- 


MANTAL Mrnuta, Indian Civil Service, with 17 
colour plates and 44 half-tone plates. D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay, 1926. 

In his Foreword .the author of this attractive 
work declares that his object has been to bring 
together new matorial for the study of Indian 
painting, and there can be no question that he 
has successfully achieved his object. He presents 
us with new examples of the famous  Pallava 
frescoes of Sittannavasal, nine miles north-west of 
Pudukotta, which are ascribed to the reign of the 
accomplished Pallava ruler Mahendravarma I (a.p. 
600-625), and then introduces us to various examples 
of Hindu secular painting in medieval Gujarat, 
which included a large portion of modern Raj- 
putana. This style of painting has usually been 


styled ‘‘Jain’’, probably because Jainism formed 


the motif of many of the artists ; but, as the author, 


Mr. N. C. Mehta, points out, this style of painting 


was indigenous in Gujarat from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and should be more ‘correct- 
ly styled “Hindu.” | FED 3g _ 


The book contains several excellent examples : 


of the Mughal school, including pictures by Abul 
Hassan, Mansur and Bishandas, and concludes 
with chapters on the Court art of Tehri-Garhwal 


. and other Hindu painting of the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries. These later schools, and 
the later Mughal paintings also, serve to corroborate 
the dictum of Mr. Percy Brown that so long as 
Jahangir lived, he was the soul and spirit of Mughal 
art, and that after his death an immediate and 
perceptible decline set in. Even the paintings 
of Shah Jahan’s reign are marked by a certain 
feature of over-ripeness, which is the sure. sign of 
deterioration. Of the various plates we cannot 
speak too highly, and Special attention may be 
drawn to the reproductions of the fne fresco of 
Ardhanarishwar, of the picture Vasanta Vilésa, 
which illustrates the dress of the period, of Abul 
Hassan’s bullock-cart, and Ustad Salivahana’s 
painted epistle. Equally attractive are a portrait 
of Jahangir in later life, and Govardhana’s study 
of a woman. Among the examples of Hindu 
painting of a later age must be mentioned the J. aipur 
picture of the: Rasa mandala, an admirable eques- 
trian portrait of Rao Shatrujit of Datia, and sarnples 
of Manaku’s skill, ° 

The book has been printed and published in 
India, and reflects great credit on everyone—author, 
printer and ,publisher—who has contributed to 
its production. | 


S. M. EpwaRpzs. 





STUDIES IN THE Lanp Revenur History or 
_Buwneat, 1769-1787, by R. B. Ramssormax, 
Indian Educational Service. Oxford University 
Press, 1926. | 


For students of the administrative history of 
Bengal in the days of the East India Company this — 
unpretentions and well-documented work should 
prove extremely valuable. If deals with two very 
important records of the eighteenth century,—the 
Amini Report of 1778, a large part of which is in- 
cluded in the second volume of Harington’s analysis 


of the Laws and Regulations of the Governor- 


General in Council, published at Calcutta in 1805, 
and sacondly the Report on the Office of Kanungo 


of 1787, which has never yet been published in 


accessible form. More than half the book is occu- 
pied by an illuminating note on the history and 


circumstances of the Company’s revenue-adminis- 


tration of Bengal, and this is followed by a verbatim 
reproduction of the Amini Report itself, which Mr. 
Ramsbotham describes as “ the first technical and — 
professional explanation of the system employed — 

in collecting the land revenue of Bengal that was 


_placed before the Company.” The author reminds 


us that after the death of Alivardi Khan the provinces _ 
of Bengal lapsed into a state of ‘chaos, the actual . 


survival of any administrative system at all being — ? 
due to the Oriental custom which permitted most _ 


Government offices to become hereditary. ‘The 


- public services were in fact converted into a craft, 


of which the knowledge was confined to selected 
families from whom alone recruitment could take 


place for subordinate administrative offices. Thus — | 
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when the company assumed charge of the Diwani, 
“they found a complete cadre of hereditary officials 
ready to resume their functions under a normal 
and effective Government. The two mostimportant 
and powerful classes of these hereditary revenue 
officials were the Zamindars and the Kanungos.” 
The position of the Zamindars was a very strong 
one. They enjoyed the same prestige and exercised 
greater magisterial powers than any large English 
landowner; they collected the revenue for which 
they were responsible and received a certain fixed 
quota as their remuneration. But as a class they 
were inert and degenerate, and in 1765 most of them 
were idle, ignorant and effete, and were usually under 
the thumb of unscrupulous servants. Between 1765 
and 1793 the Court of Directors in England and the 
Company’s officers in India made a continuous effort 
to secure the knowledge requisite for a just and 
accurate settlement of the land revenue. The 
Amini report is one example of this endeavour, and 
it stands, in Mr. Ramsbotham’s words, as ‘‘an 
enduring monument of the work done by unknown 
British officers of the Company, whose services wero 
never acknowledged by their ‘Hon’ble Hmployers ’, 
and on whom the limelight of public recognition 
mever fell.” Indeed, Mr. Ramsbotham quotes 
from an original manuscript, belonging to the late 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis of Satara, evidence 
showing that Jos. Sedley was very far from heing 
typical of the Company’s district officers, and that 
between 1772 and 1786 the district administration 
was conducted by a small, conscientious and very 
hardworking body of officials, who eschewed idleness, 
led sober and uneventful lives, and in their official 
dealings with the Indian public showed themselves 
“minutely just and inflexibly upright.” Certainly 
the knowledge contained in the Amini Report 
could never have been acquired, sifted and co-ordi. 
nated by men of the type immortalised by Thackeray. 
Equally interesting is the Report on the Kanungos 
—an office which probably existed in pre-Mughal 
times and. ‘was merely reconstituted and extended 
by Akbar. It became in the usual way hereditary, 
and the knowledge thus acquired by successive 





‘generations was employed by its possessors to | 


strengthen their hold over the land revenue of their 


respective districts. By the time the Company | 
became Diwan, these hereditary Kanungos held — 


all the vital information necessary to the efficient 
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1702. Letter from Sir William Norris from the” 


Scipio off Bombay on his homeward voyage, regard - 


ing the Bombay factory. “They have two or | 
.  ¢ ompanys of Topshaws, those country soldiers 
are but a slender and weak Guard ” (Public. 
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collection of the land revenue and showed 9 firm 
intention to surrender nono of it to the Company’s 
zovernment. Hence arose the burning question 
whether the Kanungo should be retained or abo- 
lished. It is curious to reflect that when the 
Maratha leader Shivaji commenced to organise the 
administration of the Deccan, he was confronted by 
a somewhat similar problem in the persons of tho 
Deshpinde and ‘Deshmukh, who were the ancient 
and hereditary custodians of all information relatin 
to the lands and land revenue of Wostern India, 
In both cases the ultimate decision was tho same, 
The Marathi leader reduced the Deshmukh and 
Deshpande to a purely oramental position, and 
transferred thoir powers and duties to hig own 
public servants : the Company in Bengal abolished 
the offices of sadr and maufassil Kanungo, simu). 
tancously with the introduetion of the Permanent 
Settlement. The decision was a wise one, for, in 
the words of Lord Cormwallis, “ the official attesta- 
tions and declarations [of the nizfessil Kanungos] 
have long sinco fallen into contempt and disregard 
in the eyes of the people, from having been in variably 
made the cloak to every species of fraud and abuse,” 

Mr. Ramsbotham’s book throws much valuable 
light upon the circumstances preceding the intro. 
duction of the Permanent Settloment in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and upon the foundations of the 
British district. administration. It well repays 
perusal. 

S. M. Epwarprs. 
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joio Adinegoro (illustrated) ; “ History and myth IT: 
The Pandawas of Java,’’ by M. V. Moens-Zorab ; 
‘“‘ Invulnerability ?” by R. Tresna, 
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to represent some local vernacular term from tapasd, 


tapashd, or topdshi, Bee ante, vol, Ly pp. 106-113. 


BR, C, Taucere. 
| KING SARANGDHARU. 
It is stated by the Reverend Dr. Macnicol that. 
a king Sarangdhard is mentioned in one copy of 
one of the books of the Marathi poet Mukundraj. 
Can any reader of this Journal determine the pre- 
Jomr Eprror, 
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THOMAS GANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
| By tHE Rev. H. HOSTEN, SJ. 

Fr. A. Monserrate, S.J., wrote from Cochin in the beginning of 1579, under the title 
‘ Tnformation about the Christians of St. Thomas,”’ as follows :-— 

“Ags regards the origin of these Christians, there are two opinions. Some say that all 
descend from the disciples of the Apostle 8t. Thomas. Others say [they are descended] 
from one Mar Thoma, a Syrian (Mar among them means ‘ Don’), a merchant, who made 
his residence in Granganor, and who had two wives: one noble, the other a slave, although 
of good caste, because it is the custom that the nobles be sold when born on evil days. The 
proof of this, besides the traditions of the ancients, is that among Christians there are many. 
petty quarrels about birth and caste, those who are descended from the slave woman being 
less considered. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the custom 
existing in this Malavar, that there is no pollution between the Christians of St. Thomas 
and the Nayres, nor penalty of death, if there are between them marriages or friendship, ! 
all of which arises, according to the custom of the country, for castes higher or lower than 
these two. : | 

“What is more likely is that they originated from both, that is, from the glorious St. 
Thomas and from Mar Thoma, and from many Nayres who are daily converted. They are 
a Christianity of seventy-thousand souls, and they are reduced to these two clans by the lie of 
the land, and not only because they are descended from them [from Mar Thomas’ two 

wives]: for some live on the south side, others on the north side. a 

“They say, therefore, that, when Mar Thoma came to India, he found at Cranganore 
and Coulon Christians descended from the Apostle St. Thomas’ disciples, who now had but — 
the name of Christians left, considering that they were intermarrying promiscuously with 
the Nayres. However, at their doors and on their walls they had as their emblem crosses, — 
and they gave names of Christians to their children. And this Mar Thomas, they say, | 
assembled them, and, filling them with ideas of ‘easte,2 which in that country is very 
strong, he caused to be baptized and baptized himself many of all those who were married. 
with those Christians and were in any way descended from them. And he remained, so to 
say, the chief of them all, having assembled them and being rich and influential with the 
kings of Cranganor, cte.? | _ 

«| | They live in villages, and some respectable ones in farms, and these have less 
knowledge of the things of God, because they have no church, and they live near the 
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2 Purther study may lead to prove that the Nairs of Malabar and a great part of the St. Thomas 
Christians first converted by St. Thomas belonged to the same ethnic stock, presumably Parthian or Indo- 
Scythic. They would represent the Nagas, and itis not impossible that the pictures on the facades of many — 
Christian Syrian Churches in Malabar, pictures of male and female beings, half-man half-fish, holding @ — 
ship above their head, be not merely decorations, but represent atradition of origin. ‘We may imagine that 
a strong Parthian infiltration had set in before the Christian era from Sindh all along the West Coast as far 
ag Mylapore, that in fact the best part of the commerce in the first contury of our era was in the hands of 
the forbears of our Syrian Christians. | re ee eee oa eee 
| Fr. Roz could sayin 1604 that at Bepar on the Fishery Coast some called themselves ‘ Tarideicalnal- 
quemar,” “ themselves confessing that they were by caste Christians.”” “There aro also among these Chris- : 


tiang some of the king of Cochin’s caste, whom they call Covilmar, and others Bramenes, and others Belalas, — 
people of rank in Bisnaga.”” He could say also that some of them belonged to the race of the ancient kings 
of Malabar. Ne a | Be. ers ee eee Pee 
-—s« In Roz’s ‘“Tarideicalnaiquemar,’ the letters italicised are doubtful. do Couto (Dec, 12,1. 3.0. day 
‘Tom, 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 282) writes “ Taridascal Naique mér.” Is it possible to connect this title with 


- Parisa or ‘Tarsa, as the Syrian Christians were called in China, and in India too, since, one of the Quilon — 
copper-plates speaks of the Tarisa Church? Poo Oo sesh ee 7 no. 

Valce th s, 2 .Lieuandolos por opinion de casta. ee, tga ¥ “4 7 os . a 

8 Of, fol, 149 x, MS. XII, belonging to the Society of Jesus, a 
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mountains, away from the inhabited places > vet they acknowledge their a union p and bishop ; 
they visit them from many lcagues; and by this it aes ae hes ure a enone who re- 
mained from the Apostle Saint Thomas, although they are a lied and married With those 
who are descended from Mar Thoma the Syrian. And this is what can be gathered about 
+ 2 Fi 
sa Se fet likely thing, therefore, that the Apostle St. ; Thomas preuchod und wag 
martyred in India, at S. Thomé, and it is eertain too that Mar Thoma the SVP Game to 
India and that he had the said wives. Hence, these people took t he rites and ceremonies 
of the Syrian Church, because Mar Thoma ordained that Syrian bishops should come, and 
they have great respect for them, their ancestor having come from ther i, and because they | 
know that Christ our Lord spoke Syrian, as it was spoken in Jerusalem after the children. of 
Israel came from Babylon.’’4 
In another Spanish document, a letter to the General of the Society, dated Cochin, 
January 12, 1579, Fr. Monserrate touches on the same sub ject in ultuost identical terms, 
yet with certain additions which have their importance in the st udy of the Malabar traditions, 
‘My chief occupation has been with the Christians of the mierrmit, who commonly call 
themselves of St. Thomas. As regards the origin of these Christiuis, there are two Wpinions : 
one is that all are descended from the disciples of the Apostle St. Thomas : others nuy [they 
are descended] only from one Mar Thoma the Syrian. ‘This word War is in Chaldean a sign 
of honour, and means the same as Don and Saint in Spanish, and the Syvrkins use this word 
Mar in both meanings: for they call St. Thomas Mur Thoma and [they use it} for any 
honourable and noble person, Marificob, Don Diego. | 
“This Mar Thoma the Syrian was a merchant and came by way of Ormuz like other mer- 
chants. The first port at which he touched was Parn, where they sity he found people of the 
St. Thomas Christians, who with their families wore wooden vrossex suspended from. their 
neck.’ And from that time (dehy: for that reason 4) he made his seat at Curanguluru, which 
the Portuguese call Cranganor. He had two wives: one, free, the other, a slave: (fol. 27) 
but both of noble birth : for it is the custom in these parts to sell the nobles {children of noble 
birth], if they are born on evil days (as their manner of speaking is). The proof of this, besides 
the tradition of the old people, is that among these Christians there are many petty quarrels 
about caste. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the custom 
existing in this Malavar that there is no pollution between these Christians and the Nuayres, 
nor penalty of death, if there be marriage or friendship, whereas, uccording to the custom of 
the land, there is, if they communicate, stay, or marry with other castes, higher or lower, 
than custom allows to them. What T have found is that the y are not descended only from 
the said disciples of St. Thomas, nor only from this Mar Thoma, but that from these and those 
and from many Nayres who are daily converted a people has sprung, of about se venty thou- 
sand souls, which was reduced to these two tribes by the lie of the land, and not only from 
their being descended from them [the two wives of Mar Thoma}: for some live on the 
South side, and some on the north side. - | | ae. 
__“ Besides what has been said, they say still that, when Mar Thoma the Syrian came to— 
india, he found in Cranganor and Coulam Christians descended from St. 'Thomas’ disciples, 





Who had by then, so to say, but the name of Christians, and that they married promiscuously 





ACE did, fol l4gr, 3 | 
oo Sct Alby Muhalhal, of the tenth century, writes of certain places difficult to identify : ‘" Next they reached 
ary to Thathéh. Here they have wine, figs, and black medilars, and a kind of wood which fire 
a... The Christians carry this wood away, believing that Christ was crucified upon it.” Yule, 
| SY, (2866), I. clxxvii. We should think that these Christians used this wood for crosses, .Was there 
at any pane in | alabar a notion that wooden crosses were to made of a special wood ? What wood ? 


“with the Nayres, having as their device crosses on the doors or walls of their houses, as they 
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have to-day and calling their children by names of Christians. And that this Mar Thoma 
assembled them, and, filling them with notions of caste (Ilewando los por opinion de casia), which 
in this country prevails much, caused to baptize and himself baptized a great number of all 
those who by their marriages had affinity or kindred with them or descent from them. In 
what coneerned Religion, he was like their head, both because he had assembled them, and 
because he was a rich man’and in great esteem with the kings, chiefly with him of Curangu- 
luru or Cranganor. This is confirmed by the common saying that St. Thomas built with 
his own hands the oratories of Cranganor and Could, which to-day are churches dedicated to 
the same Saint. Now, although the Portuguese heard this from the Christians whom they 
found when they discovered India, that is from these, and though the word Mar Thoma means 
both Saint Thomas and Don Thomas, it may be much doubted whether the Holy Apostle 
or the aforesaid Syrian built these oratories. To me it appears more probable that the Syrian 
built them in honour of the Saint of his name and the Apostle of India : for the truth is that, 
when this Syrian came to Cranganor, there was no church until he was granted by the then 
reigning king a place for the settlement of the Christians and for the church, with a privileged 
boundary and place (con termine & lugar privileqiado), which in Latin we call asylum : a very 
big place. And it may be that it was so at Coulam : for it does not appear that the Apostle 
should have built. churches dedicated to his name, nor is there proof that they continued to 
exist so many years when there was no one to repair them. - 
‘However, the tradition is, and it is the common saying, that St. Thomas erected at | 
Coulam a pillar (marco) on some stones from which the sea was then about half a league dis- 
tant, saying that, when the sca should reach that pillar, white Christian people would come 
who would reduce (reduziria) them to following the law which he was preaching.© On the 
one hand, what makes one think that this is true is that the stone of the pillar is different 
from the stone generally obtained in India: for it is white, and like salt, and much weather- 
beaten, and for half a league from there all is stones and shelves (baxos), showing that the 
sea has not since long covered this space of ground. On the other hand, what makes one — 
doubt is what we read in the histories of the discovery of India : that, wherever the Portuguese 
first landed, they set up pillars, and, as they came discovering this coast, it is probable that 
they should have erected this one : indeed, this sort of stone is found in Portugal, and enough 
time has elapsed to make it possible for it to be so worn. But I rather think that pillar is 
there from before the time of the arrival of the Portuguese.’ Now, whether St. Thomas put 
it up or Mar Thoma, God knows.”® | | 
Gouvea (Jornada, fol. 4r) says -— | | | ar: Bett 
‘Among those who came to these parts, there happened to come an Armenian, named 
Thomas Cana, or Marthoma, which in their language means Lord Thomas. As he was noble 
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= ine was said for St. Thomas at Mylapore, though we have no allusion to the existence 
of Be its ssa a eaarniass of the Saint’s tomb. Already in 1322 Friar Jordan de Séverac could 
hee ani Thana, near the present Bombay, that the Indians were eagerly looking out for deliverers from 7 
eohane the Latins. Why, said they, should the Pope not launch a few ships on the Indian Ocean and _ 
a ine] Jaily inroads of Muhammadanism ? | ee ee 
a eaten eee seers set up by the Portuguese, it would have had some distinctive marks, | 
like those which have been discovered in various places ; for instance, the arms of cule es vee nee : abe : 
aie xilon ‘pillar aa -nueer been described as having anything distinctive. tt is sal on it | enperere . 
pein the 19th century. Surely, that pillar was not the one erected by Friar John de. Marignolli about 
; nis pil as somewhere at or near Cape Comorin. | ep 7 —_ as | 
ae as en ales rena pes of pur writes Baldacus, “stands a stone pillar, erected 
= ine ee report, by St. Thomas, J saw the pillar in 1662.” Draw pil oe 147, Day, in — 
ee ond of the Perumals 212, says that this pillar still oxists, and Howard, in his Christians of St. Thomas 
1s Land Wee mune ’ Y 


- wd dhotr Lituryiea, 9, note, AYE “Mr. D’Albedhyll, the Master Attendant at Quilon, told me that he had seen 
this ‘Mar and that it was washed away only a few years ago.” —Tvav. M eos aun Sa dais 
h Z Fol lv~2r of a MS. belonging to the Society of Jesus (Goan. Malab. Ep.; } dati oa. 12). 
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and rich, and carried on a great trade, he was shown much favour and hospitality by the 
king of Cranganor, who, as we saw above, was of the most powerful of Malavar. From him 
he received many privileges and honours for the Christians among whom he lived, and a very spa- 
cious ground where to found a big Church, in keeping with the founder’s power and wealth, 
all which he caused to write on copper-plates. One Mar Jacob, Bishop of these Christians, 
fearing they might be lost, entrusted them to the Factor of Cochim, when the Portuguese made 
the factory there, in order that, when necessary to them, the Christians might from there 
make use of them, and they were for many years in the factory, to be kept in the house,® until 
through carelessness they disappeared, which these Christians greatly chafe at, not having 
writings whereby to defend themselves before the infidel kings, who keep infringing these 
privileges, which among other things contained that the Christians alone, when marrying, 
were allowed to wear their hair tied up with a golden flower, to go on elephants, a privilege 
granted only to the heirs of kings, to sit on carpets, and other honours, which no other caste 
had, and which are greatly valued and esteemed among the Malavares; and the Christians 
esteem them so much that, because the king of Paru wanted to grant one of these privileges 
to certain Moors of his kingdom against a big sum of money, which they gave him, the Chris- 
tians a very few years ago rose against the Moors, and many were killed, and much blood 
was shed on both sides.”’ 

We shall see that the Malabar Christians at Tevalikara in 1599 complained to Archbishop 
_ Menezes of the loss of the Cranganore copper-plates, meaning evidently the Thomas Cana 
copper-plates. | 

Gouvea wrote immediately after the Diamper Council of 1599. His Jornada appeared 
at Coimbra in 1606. The MS. was in Portugal by June 2, 1605, when a censor was deputed 
to examine it. Gouvea dated his preface from Goa on Sept. 27, 1603. In one place, to be 
shown further, he says he is writing in 1602. 

An anonymous Jesuit Missionary, whom we discover to be Francisco Roz, Bishop of 
Cranganore, writes in 1604 a most valuable “‘ Relagaéd sobre a Serra’”’ from which we ought to 
quote at some length. | 

(Fol. 525v; 86v.) “These Christians having no books of ancient histories, but only 
traditions of the ancients, to which they cling tenaciously, we must help ourselves with the 
chronicles and chronology (conia de tempos) existing among the Malabar gentios and with re- 
liable surmises (conjectwras certas) which we find in different places of these kingdoms. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears (consta) first that the last Emperor of Malavar, called Xaram Perumal, 
_ was the one who at Cranganor gave land for a Church and a settlement (povoarad) to the St. 
_ Thomas Christians, and great privileges, as is seen from their ollas, the copper original of which 
was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francis, a copy of them remaining here. This Perumal] 
died on the first of March, one thousand two hundred and fifty-eight years ago.!9 The witnesses 
_ who were present at the writing of the said Perumal’s olla, by which he gave the said land of 

_ Cranganor, are those who now are kings [Ist : Regulos, kinglets] in different parts: of Mala. 
var; and, when the olla was written, they were countries belonging to the said Perumal, as _ 
_ isshown by the same o/las. Hence it follows that the dedication of the Church of Cranganore 


took place more than one thousand two hundred years ago. [Fol. d26r; 87r]. It wae _ 


founded in the month of April of the said year,"! and presently seventy-two houses were built 





onthe said land (chad). The occasion, as related in the same olla of the Perumal, was that, 
_ asthe said king was lodging (pousando) on the other side in a big pagoda which was at 







ga.da casa. do Couto uses the same expression. 
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Parurpatanan,'? a place over-against Paliporto, the said king wished one day to go a-hunting, 
and he went to the other side, where Cranganor is now, the whole of which was thicket (maio). 
And he called for a very rich Armenian,'3 named Thomas Cananeo, who had come from Baby- 
lonia. He gave to the said king a good sum of money, bought from him the whole of that 
thicket, and founded on it the Church of St. Thomas and the bazar (basar). ‘The land which 
he bought measured 264 elephant cubits (covados de elefante). Now, already many years 
before the said Church, there was inthe said place of Patanan a Church and a big settlement — 
(povoa¢ad) of Christians, the date of its beginning being unknown, and still to-day the place 
where the said Church stood is called Paliparamb, i.e., church-field, and quite near to it there 
is another place called Palimoe, ?.e., church-corner (canto da Igreja) ; hence, the island opposite 
is called Paliparam, i.c., other side, outside opposite to the Church (outra banda de fora de fronte 
da Igr%). That island became visible two hundred and seventy-seven years ago,!4 whence 
it is clear that in the said place there was a Church ; and from the settlement of Christians 
which was there and a great pagoda there is no doubting why it is called Magoder Patanam,15 
2.€., great city of the great pagoda ; and the sea came up to there, and the boats came to an- 
chor there before the island of Paliporto came into existence. Hence the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians in all the ollas which they write of accounts (em todas as ollas q’ escreué de contas) put 
down the era of Magoder Patanam, without knowing the beginning of it,!® because they con- 
sider the place one of the most ancient where St. Thomas Christians lived. The copy of the 
olla which the said Xaram Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo, in which he granted him the 

ground of Cranganor, says faithfully this — | ; : — 


_ “May Coquarangon be prosperous, enjoy long life and live one hundred thousand years, | 
divine, servant of God, strong, true, just, full of good works, reasonable, powerful over the 
whole earth, happy, conquering, glorious, rightly prosperous in the ministry of God, in Malavar, 


Naemsnonanti siti 


12 The priests of Parur showed me a high wall near their Church which they thought was part of an 
old temple. Some hig stones with fine carvings at the staircase leading up to the site of a new church, the 
foundations of which had been laid by Febr. 1924, also appeared to belong’ to an old Hindu temple or 
palace. 3 | 

13 Not nocessarily Armenian, but Aramean, 1.¢., Syrian. 

14 1604——-277 == ap. 1327. 


15 I was under the improssion that Mahadevarpattanam, from which the Syrian Christians derivec: 
their era, was Cranganore, and that the name was connected either with the Tiruvanjikwlam temple or — 
some Christian church. Bishop Roz’ Magoderpatanam ‘becomes Makétayar Pattanam in an article on 
Thomas Cana by Mr, T. K. Josoph. | fe ae 

16 Even now, L believe, the St. Thomas Christians use on occasions the Mahadevarpattanam era con- 
jointly with the Kollam era. Is it not the Vikrama era? Of the SalivAhana era Bishop Roz knew some- 
thing. Ho says [fol. 525 r; 86r]. ‘‘ From that time [from the time of St. Thomas’ death], when the gentile 
religion began to wane, and from the said era [of the Saint's death] those who now are gentios count [theix 
eral.’ That can be only the SAlivahana era asno other era falls close to St. Thomas’ death. If Salivahana 
can mean. cross-bearer or cross-borne, and if according to certain Gnostic notions Thomas suffered instead of 
Christ, the Salivahana era could mean only St. Thomas’ era. De’ Conti (c. 1438) said that the greater part 
of the Indians counted their era from ‘“ Octavian, in whose time there was peace all over India.” That 
could be only the Vikrama era. And do Couto wrote in A.D. 1611 (Da Asia, Dec. 12, 1, 3, c. 4, Tom. 8, Lis- | 


boa, 1788, p. 275): ‘Before this [the Quilon era] these Malavares counted the era by the course of the Planet 
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Jupiter, whichis from twelve to twelve years, as the Greeks did their Olympiads from four to four years ae 


and in their writings, the St. Thomas Christians [of Malabar] place first the era of Patana {Mahadevar- 
- pattanam], and then that of Coulaé, just as before the coming of Christ they followed in their writings the era 
of the world’s creation [the Kalf Yuga ?] and that of Cesar.” Will our chronologists take note of these 
statements ? Wilford, nearly 120 years ago, held that the Sflivahana era was the era of St. Thomas, 
and that the Vikrama era was that of Casar Augustus. Cf. As. Res., X (1808). If the Mahadevarpattanam _ 
era is the Vikrama era, its origin may perhaps be connected with the dedication of the temple of Augustus 


at Muziris, It may have been started earlier too. Dh 
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great Idol. While he reigned at the time of Mercury of February,!? 
e month of March‘ before the full moon,'® the same king Coquarangon 
a ship Thomas Cananco, a chief man, who had resolved to 


see the uttermost part of the East. And some men, seeing him as he arrived, went to inform 
the king. And the king himself came and saw and called the said chief man Thomas, and 
he disembarked and came before the king, who spoke graciously to him ; and to honour him 
che gave him in surname his own name, calling him Co quarangon Cananeo. And he received 
this honour from the king and went to rest in his place. (Pol. 526 v; 87v). And the king gave 
him the city of Magoderpatanam for ever. And the said king, being in his great prosperity, 
went one day to hunt in the forest, and the same king surrounded the whole forest. And he 
called in haste for Thomas, who came and stood before the king in a lucky hour. And the 
king questioned the soothsayer (adivinhador). And the king afterwards spoke to Thomas, 
{saying ] that he would build a city in that forest. And he answered to the king, first making 
reverence, and said: “1 desire this forest for myself.” And the king granted it to him and 
gave it for ever. And at once, the next day (logo outro dia), he cleared the forest and cast 
his eyes on it in the same year, on the eleventh of April, and gave it as an inheritance to Thomas 
at the tine and day aforesaid,2¢ in the king’s namc, who laid the first brick (tijolo) 
for the Church and for the house of Thomas Cananeo, and made there a city for all [of them], 
and entered the Church and there made prayer the same day. After these things, Thomas 
himself went to the king’s palaces ( passos) and offered him presents, and afterwards he asked 
the king to give that land to him and to his descendants; and he measured two hundred 
and sixty-four elephant cubits?! and gave them to Thomas and his descendants for 
ever: and at the same time sixty-two houses (sestta e duas casas),2? which immediately 
were erected there, and gardens, and trees, with their enclosures, and with their paths (camuin- 
hos) and boundaries (ferminos) and inner yards. -And he granted him seven kinds of musical 
instruments, and all the honours, and to speak and walk like a king, and that at the weddings 
the women might give a certain signal with their finger in their mouth,** and he granted him 
distinct weight,?4 and to adorn the ground with cloths, and he granted the royal fans (abanos, 


fly-flaps), and to double the sandal [mark] on the arm,? and a royal tent [2 or 3 words not 


“37 W. Rees Philipps, who helped Bishop Medlycott with a translation of Bishop Roz’ letter of 1604, 
failed to decipher the words Mereurio de feuro. Cf. Cath. Hneycl., Now York, XIV, 680 b.d., and compare 
with Mackenzie in Travancore State Manual, Il. 139. The presont translation must. be considered more 
authoritative, as I work on my own rotographs of the MS. copied for W. R. Philipps by another porson. 
- Mackenzie used do Couto’s text, which differs in somo notable points from Bishop Roz’, 
18 Compare this with the following : “ He [Thomas Cana] also obtained from the Emperor land and 
high social privileges, as well as a copper-plate document to that effect, on Saturday, 20th Kumbham 
(Aquarius) of the above-mentioned year [a.p. 345], on the seventh day of the moon, andin the sign Cancer.” 
|, K. Joseph, quoting Ittoop’s Syrian Christian Church in Malabar (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, in an article, 
dated 17-7-1923, on Thomas Cana, which he wrote at my request and of which he sent me the MS. 

The year mentioned by Fr. Roz would he 345, : 

19 This would seem to represent Cranganore (Curanguluru, as Monserrate spelt it in 1579, p. 180 supra). 
20 This would be April 11, 345,00 no me 
81 The covado, a measure used in Portugal, is three-fourths of a yard, a Flemish ell, as one of my Portu- 
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on the seventh day of th : 
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 guese dictionaries puts it. 


_ 22 Once before and once after, Roz writes 72. I find that this numbor is something vory sacred among 
__ the Syrians. - It was likewise so among the Syrians of China, where we hear more than once of the 72 Chris - 
tribes or clans. oe | ‘ 


As do the women of Kings,” which we have in Mackenzie, is not in my MS. ; but we have it in 









» 26 Maclrenaie mentions among the privileges: to use sandals. This is not in my MS. We have 
however : ¢ dobrar o sandal no brago. “ : 3 | 
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deciphered in every part of the kingdom for ever, and besides? five tributes to Thomas, and 
to his lineage, and to his coniederates, for men, and for women, and for all his relatives, and 
to the children of his law for ever. The said king gave it in his name. Witnesses : these 
persons?! ;— 

(L. 1.) Codaxericanden. 


(E23) Cherucaraprotachatencomeren, the king’s chiet door-keeper. Areundencounden, 


the king’s councillor. 

) Amen[atecou }ndeng[uerullen, Captain of the army. 

) Chirumalap[ro? ]tatiriuicramen comeren, Regedor of the East side in Malavar. 
) Peruli] ualatiata aditfen], .. . . singer(?) of the said king. 
) 

) 


3. 
L. 4. 
0. 
. 6. Perubal|atia Jtacottocoude, guard of the king’s port (2) (gate?), 
(L. 7.) Bichr menchinguen [de Car]turte, the said king’s chamberlain. 
(L. 8.) Afnan jiperumcouil, Srivener of (all 2) the afiairs, with his own hand wrote this 
sealed (? sedilat[a] %) and also lucky writing,?8 | 
* This is the writing of the ground (chai) of Cranganor, which the Emperor of all Malavar 
gave to Thomas Cananeo, Armenian, and to the other Christians of St. Thomas. And, as at 
that time they reckoned from twelve to twelve years according to the course of Mercury, 


therefore it is said in the olla (Fol. 5277: 887) that the said town (povoacaé) was founded — 


in the year of Mercury of February. This manner of reckoning is quite forgotten, because for 


the last seven hundred and seventy-nine years they count in the whole of this Malavar by the 
Coulaé era.2” However, since the said Perumal, ag we said above, died more than one thou- 


sand and two hundred years ago, so the Church and Christians of Cranganor are older than 
the same number of years : and much before there were Christians at Paru, in the said Magoder- 
patanam.3° Afterwards, owing to evil times, the said Church and the settlement of Christians 
declined with the prosperity of Cranganor and was removed from the said place, and the 
Church was placed where it now is, on account of a private revelation received by a St. Thomas 


28 Lh afora disto, 

27 The titles of the witnesses could not be deciphered properly from the rotographs, as the ink has 
spread. I help myself for the reconstruction of these titles and even for part of the Portuguese translations 
(1) by means of do Cowto, who in my edition has however only the first five titles, the rest being omitted for 
fear of prolixity ; (2) by means of T. K. Josoph’s Lhe Malabar Christian copper-plates (Malayalam), 1925, 
who quotes Mackenzie’s Christianity in Travancore, Trivandrum, 1901, pp. 59-61, where we have the other 
titles, but imperfectly too. I do not know whence Mackenzie could have got the titles except from the 
Roz MS. Possibly Mackenzie and Philipps communicated at this time. The copyist employed by Mr. 
Philipps at the British Museum may have succeeded better at times to decipher the writing than I can 
manage from thy rotegraphs. Iam now sending to Mr. T. K. Joseph the page with the titles, in the 
hope that he may succeed in deciphering or reconstructing the Malayalam titles, | 


#8 This isall Il can make ofthis passage: eserivad de (todos) os negoceos cd sua [mad es]creueo [esta 


esleritura sedilat[a] e [tam]bé afortunada. Ido not know what: sedilata may mean. All the letters of — 


that word are clear, except the last. ‘Scaled’ would be sellada. 


We may notice that the date of the copper-plate is not given, Perhaps we have to understand that it 


was April 11, 345, when the first brick of the Church was laid. Se Ba ar Cee te 

7 29 1604 — 779 == a.p. 825, which is the generally accepted date for the beginning of the Quilon era. 
Mgr. Medlycott says it begins on Aug. 25, 825. Cf. Cath, Eneycl., New York, XIV, GBRBe ee ee 
80 If we can at all rely on the Acta of St. Thomas (Syriac and Greek), on the de Miraculis and. the 

Passio, we get that the king of Sandardk or Andrapolis, to be identified with Cranganore, was baptised by 

St. Thomas and became a deacon, called Xanthippus or Xenophén, and by the St. Thomas Christians 


_ Andrew, that his son-in-law (perhaps a Parur prince ?) became a bishop, called Dionysius in the Passio, 


and by the St. Thomas Christians Kephas or Peter, that Dionysius’ wife, called Pelagia in the Passio, vowed 


chastity and was martyred, a Greck inscription on her tomb stating that she was the spiritual daughter of | 


St.Thomas. —s.. en eT | 


fi. 


oe 
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Christian of Paru.3! So says a reliable tradition existing among these Christians, which, 
having been received from the ancients, has been preserved till now. So that, already long 
before the coming of the said Thomas Cananeo, there were already St. Thomas Christians in 
this Malavar, who had come from Maliapur, the town of St. Thomas. And the chief families 
are four in number : Cotur, Catanal, Onamturte, Narimatan, which are known to-day among 
all these Christians,3? who became multiplied and extended through the whole of this Malavazr, 
also adding to themselves some of the gentios who would convert themsclves. However, 
the descendants of Thomas Cananeo always remained above them without wishing to marry 
or to mix with these other Christians, and so up to the present there are among them two 
lineages : one which is descended from Thomas Cananeo on the father’s side, the mother, 
they say, being a gentile woman who was baptised afterwards, the other lineage is that of 
those who on both the father’s and the rrother’s side were originally descended from St. 
Thomas Christians. Thelatter®? took greater care than the others to increase the Church ; and 
so they received among themselves many gentios whom they baptised, and even those who 
at .any time served the said children (filhos) of Thomas Cananco they likewise took under 
their protection ; and, as these were rich and honourable, they wished to subject the others, 
saying they were their blacks.34 Whence there arose between the St. Thomas Christians 
and the others great discord, and there were anciently among them great disputes : wherefore at 
Carturte?® and Cotete’® it was necessary to make different Churches, each party keeping aloof 
from the other. And those of the Thomas Caneneo (sic) party went in one Church, and the 
others in the other. And last year, 1603, the saree was the cause of the quarrels between 
those of Udiamper and Candanada, each one holding out for his party. And it is wonderful 
to see the aversion which one party has for the other, without being able to forget their anti- 
quities and the fables they have in this matter. The St. Thomas Christians descending from 
Thomas Caneneo are few. They are at Udiamper, and at the great Church of Carturte, and 
at the great Church of Cotete, and at Turigure.97 


(To be continued.) 
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31 Was there no Syrian church at Cranganore in 1604 ? We have to conclude the contrary from de 
~ Gouvea and do Couto. How old was the church of Parur in 1604? While I was at Parur, on Febr. 11, 1924, 
we pulled up from the open-air cross a small stone with a cross on both sides, and found an Indian inscription 
of Kollam era 728, or a.p. 1553. Did that year record the change from Cranganore to Parur here alluded to? 
Probably not. I understand from p. 125 n. 14 that Parur had a church in 1327, 
32 I trust some of our Malabar friends will be able to comment on these names. 
33 * The latter ’seems to mean the Northists. — | 
34 E ficando estes, ricos, hdrados, os outros os quiserad asopear, dizédo seré seus negros, should 
mean strictly, I think, ‘‘ these (the Northists) being rich and honourable, the others (the Southists) wished to | 

subject them, saying they were their blacks,” But the Northists were and still are the vast majority |! That 
or is true, and I believe the Northist theory is that the Southists are the descendants of the slave woman. 
 Gouvea turns, however, the tables on the Northists, when he says that they, the Northists, are the descen- 
. dants of the slave woman. Probably it will be said that de Gouvea is based on Roz, which is quite 
possible, as Roz supplied him with much material (cf. Proloyo), and that Raz allowed himself to be 


y the Southists. : 







"was visited by Menezes after Diamper and before ‘ Caramall 0° (Jornada, fol, 76r and "Or). 
vere two churches in 1599, Itis Kottayam, Of. Whitchouse, p. 298. — re 
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ANOTHER ENIGMATIC INSCRIPTION FROM TRAVANCORE. 
By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T, 
In the Indian Antiquary, vol. LI, pp. 356-7, I published a rough copy of one line of 
a seemingly Greek inscription on stone, discovered in the Nilakkal forests in Travancore. 
nies are two other lines above it, much — legible. 


Here is another such inscription! on the rim of a big bell, ve kept unused in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Kuravalangid in North Travancore. Though not one of the 
seven churches said to have been founded by St. Thomas the Apostle in the first century 
a.D., this church is very old, dating from 335 a.p. (if the Catholic Directory, Madras, 1924, 
can be believed). Fra. Paulinus says in his Vor yage to the Hast Indies, 1776-89, that “ ie 
Nestorians? had formerly a monastery here,” (at Kuravalangid) “ inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the spiritual guides of the Christians of 
St. Thomas.”” (Iinglish edition, London, mpcce, p. 123). 

The epigraph is in embossed characters and forms a single line of 19 or 20 symbols. The 
cross may stand for a full stop. It is earnestly hoped that the present facsimile? will: be 
of use to scholars in publishing in this Journal a reading and interpretation of the inscription. 


Several scholars have already expressed their opinion on the nature of this inscription. 
The following are some of the most authoritative. 


(1) “ All I can tell from the eye copy is that the inscription is not Greek.” (Sir John 
Marshall’s letter to me, dated 5th August, 1925)‘. 


(2) “So, the ren tent probability is that the language might be old-fashioned 
Portuguese.” (Prof. Ernst Herzfeld’s letter to me, dated 15th September 1925)¢. 

(3) “It may well be that it represents nothing more than the barbaric result of an 
attempt to reproduce something like TE DEUM LAUS. ANNO. MDL, in which the year 


number is the most unsatisfactory part.” (Mr. John van Manen’s letter to me, dated 17th 
June, 1926). | 


(4) Dr. J. J. Modi says it is not Pahlavi, and Dr. Zwemer, Cairo, says it is not Cufic, 


inscriptions in both of which characters have already been discovered in Malabar. Could 
it be Armenian or Himyaritic / 


eM ESAT RE ye a ON RA om Nh RN HR Re QR NAN Rt 


a T got € a , copy ‘of it for decipherment 1 three years ago on 14th December 1923. 
2 Some of the Malabar Christians of St. Thomas entertain the notion that their church has never 
been under the influence of Nestorianism, and try to explain away the term Nestorian very frequently 
applied tothe Malabar church in Portuguese and other records, by saying that to the writers of the 
Portuguese and Dutch periods a Nestorian church simply meant a church using the Syriac language and 
liturgy. But says Dr. Medlycott, some time Roman Catholic Bishop in Malabar: ‘‘By the year 530 the 
Christians in Male, Malabar, had been captured in the Nestorian net.” (India and the Apostle Thomas, 1905, 
p. 199, note 1). Again the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, §.J., says in his letter to me dated 2nd October 1923 : “I know 
the tendency of absolving the St. Thomas Christians of Nestorianism. .Jt does not appeal to most of us.” 
Now let us hear Professor Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge. “Tf Imay say so, all the trustworthy evidence 
connecting the old Malabar Christians with earlier bodies in the West accinects thera with the N estorians, 
é.e., with the Chvistians most numerous within the Sasanian Empire,” i 3s) 
“Tt cannot be too often repeated that the Melabar Liturgy which the Je esuits ‘fovised aad altered was 
a Nestorian Liturgy, and substantially remains so. It simply is a form of the Liturgy now best known to 
scholars as ‘The Liturgy of Adai and Mari.’’? (Letter to me, dated 4th January 1926.) | 
| ‘Further, “ There can be little doubt that there was a time (say 9th or 10th. century) when the Nestorian 
| fully-developed rite was observed by the Christians of S. India.” (Letter. to me, dated 14th February 1927. ) 
8 This is an enlargement of the facsimile opposive P- 333 of oe Young Men of India, Caleutta, for May 
a ‘See my article on the present inscription in the Young M en of India, for June 1926, 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PUTA, 
By Pror, JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA. 
(Continued from page 99.) 
| IV. 

It can easily be observed that in all the more or less primitive cults spread all over India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin perhaps the most common way of adorin “& the various 
gods, i.¢., of performing their pijd, is to smear the wooden loys, uncarved stones or idols 
which represent the deities with oil, or rather with lac, cinnabar, turmeric op other red or 
yellow dye stuffs’’. Materials concerning this form of eult are to be found in overwhelming 
masses in Huropean sources ; and in the following only a few instances relat ng to various 
parts of India, and which seem to the present writer rather typical, will be quoted, 

_. Inthe Himalayas the five Pandava brothers are often called Pa ”) pir and sometimes 
taken to be one single person ; generally they are adored in the form of five stones put up 
beneath a pipal tree and smeared with red ochre?’ Hanumin, of whom more presently, 
all over the Punjab has his image smeared with red-stuff?". During the nine days’ festival 
of the serpents (Ndganavam?) in the month of Bhadon the women in the Panjab make images 
of Nagas from dough and smear them withred and black colour: and it is also usual to smear 
the brass images of the serpents with ghec#®. When, in the Panjab, the women perform 
puja to the cows, they smear not only the forehead of animal, but also their own With sandal 
and minium*!, In Pehowé (Karnal District) there is a temple of Swami Karttikeya whose 
image is always smeared with oil and red ochre#?. There is a special sect of Jogis, who are 
followers of the terrible god Bhairon, who anoint themselves with oil and red ochre and go 
alms-begging in the name of the god*#3—apparently pretending themselves to he manifesta. 
tions of Bhairon. The goddess of small-pox, in Hissir generally called Dex¥ Méatd, has her 
abode ina ptpal or in some sort of small shrine ; this is festooned with red rags and painted with 
red colour-stuff44. Buffaloes which are to be sacrificed to Du rga Mahigisuramardint are adored 
as deitie€’by the pujdrts, who smear their frontheads with saffron and rico- grains*5, In the 
Kangra District the god Narsingh (who is, perhaps, not always identical with the fourth 
aaitdr) is adored in the shape of a coco-nut which is dauhed with sandal and rice-graing46, 

In Eastern parts of the United Provinces the adoring and daubing with red ochre of a 
drum belongs to the ceremonies preceding a wedding*?. The late Dr. Crooke ingeniously 
suggested that the drum (especially perhaps the hour-glasslike drum attributed to Siva, 
the damaru) belongs to “the very primitive fetishes of the aboriginal races#8,” Tho 


atin aineeiameannicetatei teas Lane ieee eeiebeibualaient tial 4 ay na 








87 That this way of adoring the deities is spread over practically the whole of India svCINS LO suggest 
that, before the Aryan invasion, a somewhat uniform religion prevailed over greater parts of the aub- 
continent. In this connection stress may be laid also upon the great similarity between niythe of deities 
in the Himalayas and myths of demons amongst the Tuluvas in the Far South (On the Devil-worship ofthe 
Tuluvas, of. I.A., vols. XXIIT-~-XXVI), cf. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, vol, I 
p. 443 n, 2. | | 

38 Punjab Notes and Queries, vol. III, § 159; Rose, Lc., vol. I, p. 121, 

39 Rose, J.c., vol. I, p. 119 (cf. p, 284). . 

7 40 Rose, Lc., vol. I. pp. 144,149. In the Ravi valley the idolsare often washed with milk, curds and 

ghi, wbid., vol. I, pp. 232-233. | oP | 

~ 4l Punjab Notes and Quertes, vol. III, §§ 480, 837. | 42 Rose, Le., vol. I, p. o24, 

_-* Rose, Lc., vol. I, p. 8175 of. Crooke, Popular Religion, vol, I, p. 109. 

44 Rose, Le, vol. I, p. 356; Crooke, e., vol. I, p. 135; _— 

_ “Rose, hec., vol. I, p. 359. That sacrificial animals and men are treated as gods before being killed 
_ 18.8 well-known fact and need not be dwelt upon here. Let us only remember the way in which the Khonds, 
_ before performing the horrid Meriah sacrifices, treated the poor victims. It is sufficiently clear that they 
Sarma” Ray er nd a a ee, HN ey er re ith ly 
Omens and Superstitions of 8. India, p, 200 Boe ee rowneces, vol. III, p. 475; Thurston, 


“Rone, ¢., vol. I, p. 376, 47 Crooke, Lc., vol. I, p. 28, | ‘8 Cf. Elmore, ic. p. 67. 
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godling Bhimsen at many places in the Central Provinces is adored in the shape of an un- 
carved stone daubed with red ochre; and a gramadevaid called Portt Mai in N adiya is re- 
presented by “ a little piece of rough black stone painted with red ochre, and placed beneath 
the boughs of an old banyan-tree®. Scattered about at the very simple places of worship 
of the grdmadevatds are generally a few rough stones, the tops of which are rubbed by the 
country people with oil and red ochre “as an act of worship”, Around the place sacred 
to Gausim Deo, a Dravidian deity, are seen some boulders smeared with red ochre5!, Mahi- 
soba, a godling considered to be identical with MahisAsura and chiefly revered through- 
out the Bombay Presidency, is represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre ; amongst 
the Santals several deities are thus represented : Mahaméi, the daughter of Dévi, by an 
oblong log painted red at the top, Burhiya Mai by a white, red-daubed stone, and Hanuman 
(who is generally red-coloured) by a red-painted trident®?, p 

Since times of yore it has been common belief in India that certain trees are inhabited 
by demons who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices ; the Jétakas frequently tell us about 
human sacrifices to trees, e.g. the Dhonasdkhajdtaka (No. 353)58. Trees are still frequently 
adored, but the blood—at any rate human blood—has mostly been exchanged for red colour. 
In Shihabad the holy tree is the karam (Kadamba, Nauclea), twigs of which are planted in 
front of the houses and smeared with red ochre and ghi54, The ptpal, in which live the 
three great gods but also a number of lower beings, on certain days has its trunk daubed 
with red ochre and sandal by high-caste women : at the frequent weddings of trees daubing 
with red and yellow dye-stuffs are of common occurrence®5. | — 

The materials collected by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in her very valuable book The Rites 
of the Twice-born (1920) mostly originate from Gajardt and K4thiawar; the authoress 
especially seems to have drawn her information from Nagar Brahmans. She tells us how 
Ganosa is washed with the pancdmrita (milk, curds, ght, honey and sugar) and is sprinkled 
with red powder at the upanayana (p. 29); and the same god is smeared with ghi and red 
ochre every Tuesday and Saturday (pp. 293-321). On those same days Hanuman is wholly 
or partly painted red and smeared with oil (pp. 327-406)56. The image of Parvati is daubed 
with red-stuff at the Holf (p. 285), and the roughly carved idols at the entrance of the Siva 
temples are likewise painted red (p. 372 sq.). The earth, as an act of worship, is strewn with 
red powder (p. 353) 57 and the snake-stones which are so common (especially in the South) 
are painted with red ochre (p. 407). The Nagar Brahmans look upon bride and bridegroom 
as being manifestations of Siva and Parvati (p.68) ; consequently they are daubed with red 
powder (p. 70), and the bride daubs the big toe of her husband with red paint in order to 
show that she worships a divine being (p. 73, cf. also p. 79 sg.)®8. The head of a dead man 
is smeared either with gopicandana or with red sandal (p. 148), a ceremony which would seem 
senseless if we did not, at the same time, learn that the dead body is looked upon as a deity 
until leaving the house (p. 145). © deg Seu Estos 

But not only this. In the daily devapijana (p. 231 sq.) as well as in the worship of the 
cow (p. 312), the images of the Nagas (p. 314), the threshold (p. 316), the Krishna-idol (p. 317) 





49 Crooke, l.c., vol. I, pp. 90, 108, 114 sg. _ 60 Tbtd., p. 960 
bl Tbid., p. 117. _ 88 Tbid., pp, 287, 181, ae OTe 
53 Cf. Hopkins, Kpie Mythology, p.7, n. 3; Vogel, Verslagen en Mededeelingen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
5; IV, p. 228 ete. Nothing more can be said about this topic here. ea poe | 


54 Crooke, l.c., vol. II, p. 95; this reminds us of the description by Broughton, Letters. Written in @ 
Mahratia Camp (ed. 1892), p. 214, of the behaviour of Marathé Brahmans at a certain. festival. 
88 Crooke, J.c., vol. II, pp. 99, 116 49. = a _ ee 2 eS 
56 This throws a clear light on the primitive character of gods like Ganeéa and Hanuman. 
67 Of. Crooke, Folk-lore, vol. XXX, p. 292. a Ae ar et 
58 The faithful wife should every moming worship the big toe of her husband (p., 248 f.) but this seems 
to have gone out of use nowadays (p. 251). | ee | oe | ee 
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or the different idols in the Siva temples (p. 380 sq.) there always recurs the daub 
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Ing’ or 
painting with red sandal, etc. The foreheads of the idols are generally daubed in a ae 
which reminds us of the putting onof the ilakas amongst their worshippers. The image of 
Vishnu is daubed with goptcandana (p. 406), the sacred Salagrama is washed in paicdmr ite 
(p. 270). We need not doubt for a moment that what we see here is in reality the constity. 
tive element of the piijd. | 


Very extensive materials from the Bombay Presidency (with the exception of Sindh) 
have been collected by Mr. Enthoveninhis book The Folklore of Bombay (1924).89 We read 
there how the low-castes in Konkan (Mahars, etc.) daub stones with oil and red ochre and 
give them the names of mostly evil godlings such as Vetaél, Khanddobi, ete., (p. 112). A 
certain species of tree in Kathiawir have fruits like a human face and are consequently 
worshipped with red ochre and oil (p. 125). Abhirs and other cattle-breeding castes in Gijarat 
erect stones called pdlvos at the village frontiers in remembrance of dead caste-fellows ; and 
these on certain days are daubed with red ochre (p. 143).69 In the Ratnagiri District holy 
men are worshipped with sandal paste, etc., (p. 146). The grdmadevatds are represented 
by stones on which are painted érisdlas with oil and red ochre.8! op by wooden tridents 
the tops of which are painted red (p. 170). On the eighth day of the Navardtra the “Mothers” 
are daubed with oil and red ochre (p. 171), and on the last day of Asddha the members of 
the low castes wash their idols with water and milk and smear them with oil and red ochre 
(p. 172). On other occasions the house godlings are washed in pancdmrita (p. 180) 


The goddesses described as the “Mothers” 6 are sometimes represented simply by 
red spots on the wall which are daubed with ghZ, etc., (p. 185 sq.). The image of Ganapati, 
here as in other parts of India, is smeared with oil and red ochre, the remnants of which 
are then put on doors and windows (p. 187 sq.) ; 83 and it goes without saying that Hanuman 
is regularly painted with those same substances (pp. 175, 188, 191 sg.)§4. On the first day 
of Mdrgasirsa in the Deccan the domestic animals are worshipped like deities, their horng 
are washed and painted red, lamps are swung in front of them, etc., (p. 221). Sitala, the 
goddess of small-pox, is mostly represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre (p. 265). 
Cheda, a grdmadevatd of the Thana District, is represented by a stone or a stake erected at 
the village border and painted with red ochre (p. 303), and Mhasé ba, another godling, is 
worshipped with red ochre at the time of ploughing and sowing (p. 304). In other places 
the sacred stones are daubed with red ochre at the re-planting of the rice (p. 308). On the 
twelfth day of the dark half of Kérttika the inhabitants of certain villages of the Thana 
District worship Wagh6ba, the tiger godling, by daubing his stone in the jungle with red 
ochre and bringing him food (p. 310). 

Proceeding southwards we find that already Pietro della Valle, who journeyed from 
Surat to Calicut in 1623-1624, remarked how the Hindus painted the faces of their idols 
_ red.®® About a century later Alexander Hamilton speaks about the red. painted stones — 

_ representing godlings.66 Also the good old Abbé Dubois had noticed how the idols were 
painted with various colours.67 In our own day we learn that bulls and cows are daubed 
with red and yellow powder, ®8 that pots which often seem to represent gods among the 





9 Of. JRAS., 1925, p. 796 97. 60 Of aleo p l@ban a  n 


ee ay TSN ale aks RR OEM eae) a q. 61C’f. Stevenson, I.c.. p. 1 
«48 On their worship, ¢f. Crooke, Folk-lore, vol. XXX, p, 302 ag, Gy a a 


64 Of. also the description of a curious ceremony (p, 259) 
image of Hanuman with the blood ofacow. 
68 Of. Professor Zacharie’s extremely valuable Kleine Schrifte bates 7 
er ety ee, eee : eee reine ochrifien, p, 247 aq. 
88 Of Powell, Folke-lore, vol. XXV, hs Pony re Hindu Manvers, p. 581 
68° Thurston, Omens and Superstitions in S. India, p. 166. | | ~ ies = 
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Dravidians,® are painted with saffron and turmeric, and that snake stones are daubed with 
oil and red ochre.’ A grdémadevatd called Usaramma is often washed and smeared with 
saffron; and this is also the case with other godlings.1! The blood of the sacrificial animals 
is smeared on the stones or the rough idols, or these and the animals themselves are sprinkled 
with water and red paint.?? a 

We might also remember that the castes in general seem to worship their various tools 
on certain occasions. Tod? tells us how the Rajpits painted their guns with the blood of 
sacrificed goats before the battle. The ill-famed Thugs at certain times performed a regular 
pijd to the pick-axe, which was not only one of their most important tools but also one of 
their deities ; they washed it with plain and sugared water, curds and liquor and then 
daubed it in seven places with red ochre.74 In the Deccan agricultural tools are sometimes 
worshipped ; they are then washed and smeared with red ochre. 76 From other regions is 
reported the painting of cart-wheels with red or white colours.76 Also the weapons of the 
soldiers are daubed with red powder on certain occasions '’; and at Jeypore in Vizagapatam 
a sword is smeared with red sandal and worshipped at the Dasahra, and the weapons are 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrificial animals. 78 

Already the material quoted above which has been collected at random from various 
works is quite sufficient to show us that all over India a wide-spread form of worship consists 
in daubing or painting the sacred objects with oily and red-coloured stuffs. Nor can it be 
doubted that this rite has its origin in very primitive conditions as it is still mostly practised 
by low-caste people, who worship as their gods rough stones and uncarved logs of wood. 
_ We should also notice that this rite is frequently used in the worship of those gods of advanced 
Hinduism, who, like Ganesa and Hanumin, still betray their low origin, though they have 
long dwelt within the pantheon of Brahmanism. The present pijd has long been at home 
in Brahmanism and has become very complicated, as have most of the rituals of the Brah- 
mans; but, notwithstanding that, one of its main elements is the daubing and smearing of 
the idols with sandal, etc. and washing them with honey, sugar, ght etc. Consequently, 
I can see no obstacle to the suggestion that this rite originated long ago with the primitive 
and still very wide-spread daubing and painting of the stones, logs or idols with oil and red 
dyestuffs. From this it follows that the only etymology of the word pijd which can possibly 
be correct is the one which derives it from the Dravidian pigu-, pisu- “to paint, to daub, 
to smear.” The rite and the name of it alike must, however, have been introduced into 
Hinduism at a very early date ; this is proved by the fact that already Yaska and Panini _ 
use piij- and pijd in a sense which is no longer the original one. Ye re meee: 

I have now only to say a few words concerning the religious or magic ideas that may _ 
possibly underlie this smearing and daubing with red and yellow colours. | on : 

The explanation nearest at hand would undoubtedly be that the red colour is used 
~ instead of blood which, during an older and more brutal age, was only and alone used for — 
smearing the idols. Such an explanation seems quite obvious and has probably been pro- 
pounded more than once. And it is quite true that the daubing of idols and other cult _ 
| pe ag 78 Tharston, ic., pp. 170, 176,178 

71 Elmore, /.c., pp. 35, 42. a ee 72 Elmore, l.c., pp. 56, 80.0 

78 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthdn (ed. Crooke), vol. II,p.104hsg 00 

74 Cf. e.g.. Crooke, Popular Religion, vol, II, p. 184 69. | | 

75 Enthoven, Lc., p. 304. — a on: 

77 Stevenson, [.c., p. 332. 


89 Cf. Elmore, l.c., p. 24, ete... 
; 76 Thurston, 1.c., p. 175. 


78 Crooke, Folk-lore, vol. XXVI, p. 34, Herodotus, V, 62, tells us that the chief god of the Scythians — 


tells about the Alans, — 


was a sword which they worshipped with human sacrifices ; ¢/. what Ammisnus Marcellinus, XXXI: 2,23, 
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objects with blood is so well-known from different parts of the earth—and not least from 


India—that it would be simple waste of time to speak of it again here. But, accord ing to 
the present writer’s opinion, we must not always thin k of the re l paint as a substitute for 
blood owing to the milder habits of a more modern time. ; It is true that human sacrifices 
which were, a century ago, of not unfrequent occurrence in India are now strictly prohibited : 
just asit is true also that under certain conditions they would undoubtedly revive in. places, 
But, notwithstanding this, it may well be doubted whether the humanitarian attitude in 
religious matters has become greater amongst the great masses of the population, and, at 
times, the blood of the animal victims flows in streams at various places from Nepal in the 
North to the extreme South. Consequently, it seems to the present writer that we must 
suggest: that red paint was used since times of yore instead of and besides blood, Animal 
and still more human sacrifices are always an expensive business while some red paint does 
not belong to very extravagant things. There is a utilitarian point of view even in religion. 

The daubing and sprinkling of the idols with blood originally meant to sate them with 
the precious liquor and thus avert their malignant activities™ ; this is well-known and need 
not be further dwelt upon here. This would thus account for the daubing of the: idols80, 
but scarcely for the smearing with blood of South Indian pijdris, etc., nor for similar cere. 
monies in which it is not the god but his worshippers who get their share of the blood or are 
smeared with the red colour-stuffs. We must try to find out another explanation for this 
and it must not be only the old one which tells about the establish ment of a blood covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. 





Red is the colour of blood, and it seems as if here the colour were the important factor. 
I do not enter upon any discussion of all the literature where this question has been dealt. 
with ; in this connection it is sufficient to point to two papers by Professor Zacharia8! in 
which he has emphasized the fact that red (and blue)®? are looked u pon, in India and elsewhere, 
as apotropaic, devil-scaring colours. This eminent scholar here, as in other of his papers, 
has dealt with his subject in a very exhaustive way. In the following remarks will only be 
given a few instances from books published during later years, instances that make things 
still clearer83. 


In Gijarat when a new village has been founded and the usual ceremonies are brought 
to an end the village headman, accompanied by a Brahman, walks round the village dragging 
with him a red thread with which he, in a way, encircles the whole area®+: this is doubt- 

_lessly done in order to avert evil influence. The Kammialans in Madras, when a house has 
been completed, smear the walls and the ceiling with the blood of slaughtered fowls§§ ; it 


also occurs that the door-frame is daubed with saffron and red powder8$, ‘The following 
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79 Cf., eg., Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. II, p. 19 sy. 
80 Human victims (from whom criminals condemned ty death cannot, during au early period, be 
sharply separated) were undoubtedly considered as deities ; the Sanskrit, literature tells us that they were 
. daubed with red, hung with garlands of red flowers, etc. . | 
82 Vienna Oriental Journal, vol, AVIT, pp. 147 9q., 211 sy, 

| 82 In this connection we need not speak about blue colour. We imay only remember that Hindus 
seem to have a strong objection to blue stufis and indigo, ep. Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. LLL, §§ 681, 7153 
Rose, 1.¢., vol. I, pp. 137, 239. It 18 an artificial explanation that this is because blue is a favourite colour 
with Muhammadans. Black apparently is also a devil-searing colour, “f. Rose, Le., vol. I, p. 210. 

88 Dreaming about red things is dealt with by Zecharia, 1c 


o rea : 8 | : ) ++ Pp. 213 89. To this add several passages 
in Jagaddeva’s Svapna Cintdmani ed. von Negelein, as e.g. TI, 25, 51, 62, 69, 72, 75-76, 104, 105, 120, ete. 
_ “ Enthoven, fe., p. 302. fs 


‘% Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vol. LU, pp. 113, 127, 
86 Crooke, Folk-lor @ vol. XXTX, p, 149 (following Padfield, The Hindu at Home, p. ii), 


; Ehnore, Le, p, 130, ete. 
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instance seems to me a very characteristic one : In the Simla Hills—as well as elsewhere—it 
sometimes occurs that a Brahman or a Sadhu prohibits a man from taking possession of 
his own house ; but this interdict can be raised if the owner of the house sprinkles it with a 
few drops of his blood.87 The curse of. the holy man has brought the house under the 
influence of evil spirits, but they are sated and driven away by the red blood. In the Panjab, 
when there is an outbreak of cholera in a village, the plague may be cured by painting a young 
buffalo red and driving it into the next Village®S ; it seems a bit doubtful whether it is only 
intended to drive away the plague demon or the animal is also looked upon as a sacrifice 
(scape-goat)—for, with red paste and red garlands one adorns the sacrifices to the god of 
Death, the condemned criminals8?. | 

When amongst low-castes in Northern India the parting of the bride’s hair is daubed 
with red paint, this, according to my opinion, does not mean “a, survival of the old blood 
covenant,” 9° but that there is a desire to protect her from evil influences at a very critical 
moment of her life. It is tempting to suggest, in view of this, that the tilakas which are. 
in use all over India and are daubed on the forehead with red sandal, gopicandana, etc., 
were originally meant to avert demons and the evil eye. I had long conceived this hypothesis, 
when, to my great pleasure, I found it suggested also by the late Dr. Crooke, Popular 
Religion, vol. II, p. 29. 

Averting of evil influences no doubt is the idea underlying the mutual daubing with red 
powder and sprinkling with red-coloured water at the Holi9!; on this occasion the face is 
painted red ®, or red handprints are imprinted on one’s own body and that of others °8—all 
apparently with the same intention. 














Extremely wide-spread amongst Aryan and non-Aryan peoples inside and outside India 
is the sacrifice connected with the erecting of buildings and bridges, the digging of tanks, 
etc. It formerly generally took the form of a human sacrifice, sometimes of horrible pro- 
portions. It is well-known that the Sultan Alawd-din Khilji of Delhi (a.p. 1816) at the found- 
ation of his new capital, Sirt, had its walls sprinkled with the blood of thousands of Mongolian 
captives’4. Dr. Crooke® and Mr. Enthoven®¢ tell us about a curious habit : atthe foundation 
of a house a red-painted wooden peg is driven into the ground and afterwards worshipped. 
with lac, sandal paste and rice. It is called “ the peg of Shesh Nag”, and the idea is said 
to be that Sega, who carries the earth and, like other snakes, has a tendency to turn towards 
the right and thus cause earthquakes, should be made to keep steady. But this explanation 
is a late and artificial one. There is scarcely a doubt that the fixing of the red-painted peg was 
originally a sacrifice to the evil spirits of the earth who had been disturbed by the new 
foundation. | | _ 
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87 Rose, i¢., vol. I, p. 204 n. The author expressively states (I, p. 208) that in the Himalayas any | 
demon can be scared away by some red paint or red ochre deposited under a pipal tree, ata cross road, 
at a tank or on a cremation ground. - ge ay 

88 Rose, i.c., vol. I, pp. 140, 356. . | beet oe oe 

88 Zacharie, Lc., p. 212. Scapegoats are still adorned with red flowers. Enthoven, i.c., p. 266, tells — 
how in Konkan and the Deccan at the outbreak of an epidemic a cock or a goat adorned with red garlands — 
is led outside the village. Hanging with garlands. is generally looked upon as an initiation to sacrificial 

death, ef. Rohde Psyche, vol. I, p. 220 ;Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod, p. 184n. Oe acne ; 

90 Crooke, Popular Religion, vol..II, p. 173 (¢f. also what is said, ibid., p. 257). 

91 Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. II, p. 173; Folk-lore, vol. XXV, pp. 68,72, etc. 

92 Folk-lore, vol. XXV, p. 64. _ wo Fae Se : ae” ete es Bs 
83 Stevenson, L.c., p. 286 87. Of. also Vogel, Verslagen en Mededeelingen, Afd. Letterbunde 5:1V,p.2198, 
® Of. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 234. ida oa | | 
9 Folk-lore, vol. XXIX, p. 130. Pie Se 6 CF, Le, p. 302, 
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Though infinitely more could be added, this may be sufficient for the present purpose.'7 
Everywhere we mect with the same idea: the red colour is a devil-scaring one—often, but 
not generally, a substitute for blood—and serves the purpose of aoe the influence 
of the evil spirits present everywhere. Thus the painting and daubing of the idols and of 
one’s own person with red colour-stuffs originate in the same idea; and from these rites which 
belong to a very primitive stage of religious development the central elements of the pitjd, 
which has for long been of so great importance within Hinduism, draw their origin. 


VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pu.D. 
(Continued from page 116.). 


4, Phaliga. | 
This is a rare word which occurs but in four passages of the Reveda (1, 62,4; 1, 121, 10; 
4, 50,5; 8, 32, 25) and except in a repetition of one of these passages (4, 50,5)in the TS., 
MS., KS., and AV., does not occur elsewhere. The meanings assigned by the commentators 
to this word are various. The Vedic Nighantu 1, 10, 17, includes this word among the 
meghandmani ; and itisdivided in the RV. Padapatha (but not in the TS. Padapatha) into 
phalis-ga. S&yana explains the word, RV., 1, 62,4, as phalam pratiphalam pratibimbam tad 
asminn astitt phali svaccham udakam tad Pe ae ddhdratvenets phaligo meghah || 18 This 
etymolog y isrepeated in his comment on TS. 2, 3, 14, 4 (p. 1663 of the Anand&grama ed.) ; 
but phaliga is here made out to be equivalent to pratibandha, obstacle, thus: phaligam | | 
phalam asydstiti phalt yajamdnah | tam gacchati prdpnotiti phaligah tddrsam . . . . prati-— 
bandham. In RBV., 4, 50, 5 he explains the word as %iphald visarane | phalir bhedah | tena 
gacchatiti phaligam | valamvalandmanam asuram.2° Bhattabhaskara too, on the above passage 
of the TS. explains (p. 102) the word as phaligam | svacchodakapirnam balavadudakam vd 
ravena sabdena upalakshitam valam | ravena vd phaligam giriguhddishu pratiphalavaniam. 


Bohtlingk and Roth in their dictionary say that the word means a cask, bag, or similar — 
receptacle of a liquid. So also does Grassmann in his Wérterbuch where he however 
gives a second meaning, ‘cloud’. In his Translation he has further interpreted the word as 
‘cave’ (1,62,4;4,50,57%). Ludwig has translated it variously as ‘ flaming’ (1, 62,4), ‘ dark’ 
(4, 50, 5), ‘ water-cloud ’ (8, 32, 25), and asa proper name (in 1, 121,10). In this last respect he is 
followed by Geldner (Ved. St.,2, p. 178) who, however, in his RV. Glossar suggests the meaning 


97 As Professor Zacharie, 1.c., p. 153 n. 2, has also said something about the devil-scaring power of the 
yellow colour, a few additions to this may be given here. The Raja of Bastar in the Central Provinces, 
who at the Dasahra functions as a priest, is thus smeared with sandal and dressed in yellow clothes, 
Crooke, Folk-lore, vol. XXVI, p. 33; aman who on his death-bed'becomesa Sanny4si dons a safiron-coloured 
robe, Stevenson,.l.c., p. 139. The clearest instance is perhaps furnished by the R&jptits by their well-known 
habit of donning saffron -coloured robes when going to battle and especially when trying their last outbreak 

from a besieged fort, ef. Tod, Annals ed. Crooke, vol. I, p. 226 and passim; at the same time their woman- 
- folk committed the horrible holocaust called jauhar (cf. on this word the remark of Sir G. Grierson in Smith, 
| Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 72 n. ), and all became satis. In this connection it seems possible to suggest 








that the yellow or orange- -coloured robe (kdshdya) of the Buddhist monk was originally meant to 


a : ee the foreheads of her worshippers with saffron and turmeric, of. tbid., p. 44 n. 


| be a means of scaring the evil spirits ; like several other implements, etc., it may have its origin in pre- 
Buddhist monkhood. As. demon -scaring colours are at the same time often considered to be ominous, 
7 this may account for the circumstance often alluded to in literature, that the meeting with a Buddhist 
: friar was considered nlucky. Saffron, just as well as turmeric, is looked upon as demon-scaring, ¢f. Folk- 
According to Tod, J.c., vol. II, p. 1050, men condemned to death were smeared 
7 “with sata jin ‘the South, walls are at times daubed with saffron or yellow clay in order to drive off the 
evil spirits, of. Elmore, j.c., p 66; and the MAtangt, the curious priestess of certain Dravidian castes, daubs . 








; 





} This is the explanation given by Devaraja in his commentary on the Nighangu. 
“20 ) This i is the explanation of Madhava as cited by Devaraja, loc, cit, 
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of ‘robber’ in 4, 50, 5 and 8, 32, 25. Hillebrandt suggests (Ved. Myth., 3, p. 262, n. 5) that 
phaliga is a dialectal form of the word sphatika, and Oldenberg (RV. Noten, I, p. 121), 
that itis another form of the word parigha.21 Bergaigne (Rel. Ved., IT, p. 292; 320) 
interprets the word as ‘reservoir ’ and Macdonnell (Ved. Reader, Pp. 87) as ‘ cave.’ 


Of these meanings mentioned above, it ig improbable that phaliga denotes the name of 
a person in one out of the four passages in which the word occurs. It can also be readily seen 
that none of the meanings proposed, like ‘cave’, ‘cloud,’ ‘robber’ fits in in all the four passages. 
It is otherwise with the suggestions of Oldenberg (that phaliga=parigha) and Hillebrandt 
(that phaliga=sphatika). The latter is indeed the correct explanation ; but perhaps because 
it remained as a mere suggestion and was not followed by an exposition, in the light of that 
suggestion, of the passages in which the word occurs, it has not found favour with later 
writers (Oldenberg, Geldner in his RV. Glossar, Macdonnell) who have preferred to suggest 
other interpretations of their own. | | | 





Pischel, in his Prakrit Grammatik, p. 167, § 238, has given references to many places 
where the Sanskrit word sphatika appears in Prakrit as phaltha with cerebral Ja. He has also 
noted the occurrence of the form phaliha with dental la. The dental la appears in the Pali 
form phalika also. I believe that the Vedic word phaliga is but another form of the above- 
mentioned phaltka, the surd ka of the latter being changed into the corresponding sonant in 
the former (for examples, see Pischel, op. cit.,§ 202). The course of transformation of the 
Sanskrit sphatika into Prakrit would therefore be as follows : 

sphatika—phalikaPhaliga (Vedic) 

| (Sanskrit) (Pali)~ 

Similar is the case with the Sanskrit word parigha also. This, too, appears in Prakrit as 
phaliha (for references, see Pischel, op. cit., § 208) ; and an alternative form phaliga may with 
probability be posited for this phaliha also (for examples of the unaspirated sonant replacing — 
an original sonant aspirate, see ibid.., § 213). And further, this meaning would fit in in all the 
passages where the word occurs. For, parigha, which originally means ‘the pin of a door a 
has the sense of ‘weapon’ andof ‘hindrance, obstacle’, also. The last mentioned of these 
Senses would be not unsuitable in 1, 62,4; 4,50, 5: and 8, 32, 25 (compare 1,51, 4:tvém apd’m 
apidhd'nd vrnor dpa) while that of ‘weapon’ would pass wellin 1,121,10. This interpretation 
however is open to the objection that it is not in the least connected with the meaning 
mentioned in the Nighantu. . 


As this is not the case with the meaning sphatika (crystal ; quartz) which denotes a kind — 
of stone and is therefore not improperly associated with the words adri, gotra, aéman, 
_ ~parvata, ete., in the Nighantu, and as moreover 10, 68, 8 seems, as I shall show below, to point 
to this meaning, I believe that this is the correct meaning of phaliga. I shall now show 
that this meaning yields good sense in all the passages where the word occurs. | 

I, 62, 4: sé sushtubhd sé stubhd’ sapté viprais | 
svarénd/drim svaryo ndvagvaih | 
saranyubhih phaligégm Indra sakra | a 

| | valém révena darayo ddéaguaih || et, aia a | 
‘ He, the roarer, with the well-praising, lauding (throng), the seven seers, and the Navagvas, _ 
- cleft the rock with hisroar. Thou, O mighty Indra, hast with the Dasagvas, cleft the enclosure 

of crystal with thy roar.’ There is a transition here from the third person in the first half- 
verse to the second person in the last which makes it necessary to supply the word addrayat 
with third person ending, in the first half. The word sakthat occurs in it, I have here taken as 
referring to Indra who is mentioned in the third pdda:. It is however possible to understand 
21 This suggestion was originally made by M. Regnaud in the Revue de Vhistoire des religions, Pie 


phalihs (Prakrit)—phaliha (Prakrit) 
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the word as referring to Brhaspati who is mentioned in the last half of the preceding verse, 
Br'haspatir bhindd ddrim viddd ga'h sam usriydbhir vavasania nérah. Farther, I have, on, the 
analogy of 4,50, 5 (see below), understood the words sushtubhé and stubhé as referring to the 
gana of Angirases mentioned in the preceding verse. See also Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 68. 


The enclosure of crystal mentioned in the second half of this verse is the same as the 
rock, asman, parvata, giri, adri, that Indra (or Brhaspati) is elsewhere mentioned as having, 
with the Aigirases and others, broken open in order to set free the imprisoned waters and 
cows ; compare the first half of this verse; compare also 10, 68,4: Brhaspatir uddhérann 
dsmand gd’ bhit'myd udnéva vi tvdcam bibheda; 5,30, 4: dé&mdnam cic chévasd didyuto vi 
vidd gavdm drvdm usriydndm ; 4, 16, 6: visudni sakré ndarydni vided'n apo rireca sékhabhir 
nikdmaih | démdnam cid yé bibhaddir vacobhir vrajdn gémaniam usijo vi vavruh ; 10, 68,3 : 
Br'haspatih parvatebhyo vita'ryd nir ga’ dpe yavam iva sthivibhyah ;1, 57, 6: tudm tém Indra 
parvaiam mahd'm urim vajrena vajrin parvasds cakartitha | dvdsrjo nivrtds sdriavé'’ apdah; 
4, 17,3: bhindd girim Sévasd vdjram ishnadnn dvishkrnvénds sahasdnd djah | vddhid vvirém 
vdjrena mandasdnds sdrann ad'po javasd hatdvrshnth; 10, 68, 11: Br’haspdlir bhindd 
ddrim viddd gdh; 10, 112,8: satindmanyur asrathdyo ddrim suvedand'm akrnor brahmane 
ga'm. | 

4,50, 5: sé sushtubha sé r’kvatd ganéna 
vdlam ruroja phaligam ravena, | 
Br’ haspétir usriyd havyast'dah 
kanikradad vd'vasatir td djat || 
‘He, with the well-praising jubilant throng has shattered the enclosure of crystal with his 
toar. Brhaspati, roaring, drove forth the lowing cows that sweeten the oblation (with their | 
milk).’ | 
8, 32, 25: yd udnah phaligdm bhinan 
nyak sindhinr avd'srjat | 
| yo géshu pakvam dharayat || 
‘Who (Indra) cleft the crystal containing the waters and discharged the rivers downwards ; 
who put the ripe (milk) in the cows.’ The construction here is somewhat peculiar ; it is similar 
to that in 4,16,8: apd ydd ddrim puruhiita dérdah, and 8, 20,21 : 4! no gotra’ dardrht gopate ga'h, 
where the verb seems to govern twoobjects. It ispossible toregard udnahin this passage 
as genitive singular (so Grassmann does with regard to apahin 4, 16, 8 in his Warterbuch) 
governing the word phaligam ; but I am inclined to think (as does also Geldner, Ved. St., 2, p. 
_ 275) that these words are really in the accusative plural, and that we have to supply here the 
word vavrivamsam or other similar word. | a 


1,121, 10: purd’ ydt si’'ras témaso Gpites | | 
| tam adrivah phaligém hetim asya | 
 Sushndsya cit pdrihitam ydd dio 
— divds pari siigrathitam téd ddah || 


 * Hurl, O thou (Indra) with the dart, thy weapon of rock-crystal before the disappearance of 
_ the sun in darkness : shatter the consolidated might of Sushna which has spread over heaven. 


even’. Indra’s ‘ weapon of rock-crystal’ mentioned here isthe well-known Vajrayudha which 


_ is frequently referred to as adri, parvaia, adman; compare 1, 51, 3: tvdm gotrdm angirobhyo 
~ ernor apold’traye Satddureshu gdtuvit | saséna cod vimada’ ydvaho vésv Gid’'y ddrim vavasindsya 
: ie rbaya n; 6, 22,6: aya’ ha tydm miyayd vdvrdhandm manoj tvd svatavah parvatena | dcyutd 
id Ht” svojo ruje vidrlhd’ dhrshatd! virapsin 4, 22,1: yd (Indrah) démdnam édvasd bibhrad 

_ &; 2,30,5: dea kshipa divd éémdénam uccé'. Compare also the word adrivat ‘he who has the - 





“ 


stone (as a weapon) ’ used almost exclusively of Indra in the RV. 
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MISCELLANEA 
The characteristic that specially differentiates sphatika, rock crystal, from ordinary stone 












or rock (adri, asman, parvata) is its transparency. In the last passage of those given above 
(1, 121, 10), the context is such that it is sufficient to note that the weapon is of stone ; its 
transparency or otherwise is not material. In the other three passages, on the other hand, which 
mention the enclosure of crystal that imprisons the waters and cows, it would seem, to judge 
from 10, 68, 8, asnd’ pinaddham mé’dhu pary apasyan métsyam né ding udéni kshiyantam | nish 
taj jabhdra camasdm nd vrksha'd Br’haspdatir viravénd vikr'tya that the transparency of the walls 


of the enclosure should also be taken into consideration. 


For, in this verse we read : ‘ Brhaspati 


saw the sweet (water) enclosed in the stone, as (one sees) a fish in shallow water. Having 
with his roar, broken (the stone) open, he brought it out ag (one does) a goblet from a tree.’ 
Thus the water could be seen by Brhaspati through the enclosing stone as a fish in shallow 
water can be seen through the water ; in other words, the stone wag transparent, it was a 


sphatika or crystal. 


The rock that imprisons the waters and cows, represents, as is well-known, the cloud ; see 
Bergaigne, I, p. 257f. and Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology, p. 60. The author of the Nighantu 
has therefore rightly included this word, along with adri, grdvan, gotra, asman, parvata, giri, 
upara and upala—all meaning ‘stone’, ‘rock ’, etc., among the meghandméni. _ 

(Z'o be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


DOM MARTIN, THE ARAKANESE PRINCE, 

The April number of the Journal of the Burma 
Research Society (vol. XVI, pt. I), 1926, contains an 
article of great Interest on Dom Martin, 1606-1643, 
tho first Burman to visit Europe, by Mr. M. 8. Collis 
and San Shwe Bu, It is as romantic a story as one 
could wish and it might be said as one could find 
even in Burma, the land of romance. Dom 
Martin—observe the high Portuguese title—was 
born in 1606 asa son of Min Mangri, himself a 
younger son of Rajagri, king of Arakan. Min 
Mangri became Viceroy of Chittagong in 1610, 
His elder brother was Min Khamaung, afterwards 
a famous king of Arakan, Tho two brothers were 
not on good terms, and Min Mangri feared for his 
position. About 1610 the celebrated Portuguese 
eorsair Gonsalves Tibau established himself in 
Sandwip and with him the disaffected Min Mangri 
consorted. Gonsalves saw his chance and sent 
Father Rafael of Santa Monica to convert Min 
- Mangri’s family to Christianity. In this errand 
Father Raphael succeeded and!Min Mangri’s daughter 


‘was married as a Roman Catholic to Gonsalves’ 


son. All this naturally did not please Rajagri 
of Arakan, and Min Khamaung was sent against 


Chittagong in 1612. That was the end of Min | 


‘Mangri, but his little children, a boy and a girl, | observers: ¢.g., ante, vols. XXV, pp. 146, 254; 


were spirited away by Father Raphael to the 


convent of St. Nicholas at Hugli. Here they were 


_ brought up, the boy as a Christian prince named 

Dom Martin, and the girl as Princess Poetionilla. 
Tn due course Min Khamaung became king of Arakan 
and the future looked black for Dom Martin, but 
he was sent to Goa, where he did well and became, 





as an Oriental Christian of high standing, a Portu- 
guese military cadet. : 

In 1622 Min Khamaung died and Thivithu- 
dhamma succeeded him, while Dom Martin was 
still a Portuguese officer. In 1627 he ereatly 
distinguished himself in the defeat of the king of 
Achin off Malacca, and then continued to serve 
with distinction about the Indian coasts from Jacatra 
(Batavia) to Ormuz (Bandar Abbas) until 1640. 
In 16388 N arapatigri had usurped the throne of _ 
Arakan, and in 1641 the Duke of Braganza had 
recovered the Portuguese throne from the Spaniards _ 
and ruled as John IV. So Dom Martin proceeded, 
to Portugal to see if he too could get back his rights 
from the usurper of Arakan with the help of John 
IV. John knew his story and could feel for him, | 
and thus he equipped Dom Martin for the purpose 
in 1642, Dom. Martin duly set out with high hopes, 
but in 1643 he died on the voyage out and never 
even reached Goa. What a story a rn, 

. R. C. TEMPLE, 
NAUGAZA TOMBS TO THE WEST OF INDIA. 
‘Tombs known as naugaza, of inordinate length, 





more or less approximating nine yards, and dedi- 
cated to saints, are not uncommon in Upper India 


and have frequently been noticed by European 


XXVITIT, p. 28. They are no doubt a Semitic im- 
Portation from lands to the West of India during the 


| Muhammadan invasions. — 


In the course ofsome amusing notes on “ discove-_ 


| ries’? by Lord Curzon.in his Leaves from a Viceroy’s . | 
Note-book, p. 363, occurs the following passage: 
“T had, I thought, already left Noah safely buried 
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at Hebron, when later on in the neighbourhood of 
Baalbelx I came upon him again, and this time he 
was interred in a tomb forty yards long by two or 
three feet wide Noah must have been 
a person of exceptional stature, even in a part of 
the world where the Sons of Anak, ‘which come of 
the Giants,’ and compared with whom all other men 
‘were as grasshoppers,’ would appear to have abound- 
ed. But even in his day the standard of human 
height must have been rapidly deteriorating. For the 


grave of Hive, near Jeddah in the Hedjaz, which 
corresponds accurately to the measurement of her 
body is no less than of 173 yards long by 12 yards 
wide : so that in comparison with the Mother of 
Mankind the builder of the Ark was only a pigmy. 
At Jeddah, however, the guardians of the tomb 
havea ready and indeed a plausible explanation of 
the decline, for they say that when Eve fell, with 
her fell the stature of the race she originated,”’ 


RC. Tempus. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


PouticaL History or ANCIENT INDIA FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF PARIKSHIT TO THE EXTINCTION 
or rae Gupta Dynasty, by HEMOHANDRA 
Rayvewaunuuri, M.A., Pa.D. University of 
Calcutta, 1923. 

In the issue of this Journal for January, 1924, I 
reviewed Professor Raychaudhuri’s Political History 
of Ancient India from the accession of Parikshit 
to the coronation of Bimbisdra. That work forms 
the first part of the present volume, which continues 
the story of India’s past history to the end of the 
Gupta age. As the author states in a foreword to 
the second part, he claims no originality for his 
treatment of the period from Bimbisara to Aéoka, 
but he has added fresh material from epic and 
Jain sources and occasionally arrives at conclusions 
differing from those adopted by previous workers 
in this field. As an indication of the suggestive and 
interesting character of his succinct resumé of the 
political features of this obscure period, a few of his 
views and conclusions may be here recorded. He 
accepts the Ceylonese tradition that Sisunaga 
was later in date than Bimbis4ra: he rejects Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal’s suggestion that the headless Patna 
statue is that of Nandivardhana, and that the 
Nandaeraja of the Hathigumpha inscription is also 
Nandivardhana. ° He considers it more likely that 
_ Mahapadma Nanda is referred to by Khf&ravela. 
He accepts the date of Buddha’s death as 483 z.c., 
and believes that the earlier date, 543 3.0., must 
have gained currency by being confounded with the 
era which commenced with Bimbisara’s accession. 
He suggests that Chandragupta belonged to the 
Moriyas (Mauryas), the ruling Kshatriya clan of 
Pipphalivanain ancient times, and corrects Vincent 
Smith’s view of the character of the Mauryan 
Uttarddhyakshas. The .epithet Rashtriya, applied 


to Pushyagupta in the time of Chandragupta, he 


_ regards as equivalent to imperial high commissioner, 
and suggests that the Rashtriyas, who are not 
- mentioned either in the Arthaddstra or in Aéoka’s 

_ Edicts, were probably identical with the Rashtra- 


 palas, who drew,.the same salary as Kumaras or 
' prineely viceroys of the blood royal, : 


; Tushashpha, the Yavanaraja, he considers to have 
been & Greek, not @ Persian, as originally stated by 


2 ‘Vincent Smith. But had the author consulted the ie 


recently published fourth edition of Smith’s work, 
he would have found his own opinion duly recorded 
in a footnote qualifying Smith’s original opinion. 
Fle does not accept the view that Pushyamitra, 
who slew the last Mauryan ruler, was the head of a 
Brahman reaction’ against the Mauryan empire, 
and attributes the fall of the Mauryan power to 
(a) the oppression of the stato officials, which was 
rampant long before 185 B.c., (b) the fesbleness of 
Asoka’s successors, and (c) the decay of the State’s 
military power owing to the spread of the Agoken 
doctrine of Dhammavijaya. Pushyamitra, accord- 
ing to this view, merely gave the coup-de-gréce to 
a moribund power. This may be so: but at the 
same time it does not preclude tho possibility of 
Pushyamitra having been the protagonist in a 
conservative Brahman reaction against a system 
which had obviously rendered the empire powerless 
to vope with foreign invasion. 

The author’s arguments as to the identity of the 
Indo-Greek invader of India during Pushyamitra’g 
reign are well martialled and deserve study, as also 
do his views on the Saka Satraps of Northern 
India. He proposes a new chronology for the 
early Satavahanas or Andhrabhrityas, placing 
Simuka in the Ist century B.c., and the ond of his 
dynasty in the 3rd century'a.p., while the Kintala 
or collateral Kanarese line of SAtakarnis continued 
to rule till the 4th or 5th century a.p. He suggests 
that the Satakarni of the Nanaghat inscription is 
identical with the SAatakarni who defied Kharavela, 
with the Satakarni of the Sanchi inscri ption, and 
with the elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus, 
He has much of interest to Say about the Saka and 


-Pahlava rulers of the Panjab, the Kushans, and the 


Western Kshatrapas. I have perhaps said enough 
to show that Professor Raychaudhuri’s book forms — 
@ solid contribution to the discussion of the various 
problems implicit in the early history of India. 
The book is succinetly written, partaking rather 
of the nature of an outline than a literary essay in 
history : but it fumishes the evidence upon which 
the author relies for his views and contains a good 


_ bibliographical as well as a general index. It ia 


well worth a place on the bookshelf of the ‘Student. 
of Indian history, a 


S. M. Epwarpzs, 
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THE DATE OF BHASKARA RAVIVARMAN. 
: By K, G. SANKAR, B.A, BLL. 

Kurata is the part of South India inhabited by people who speak Malay&lam (an off- 
shoot of Tamil). It is now split up into the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin, and the 
British district of Malabar. But in ancient times it wag undivided and owned the sway of a 
single dynasty of emperors. Bhaskara Ravivarman was one of such emperors. His in- 
scriptions and copper-plates have been found in all parts of the Kerala country. They reveal 
to us the fact that Malaydlam was already developing into a distinct language, with its own 
grammar and diction. Bhaskara Ravivarman was moreover the earliest emperor in India to 
give special privileges to the Jews, which he did in his 38th year, aS we know from his Cochin 
plates published in the Epigraphia Indica (vol. 3, No. Il). His date is therefore of © 
peculiar importance for the history of the Malaydlam language and also of the Jews in India. _ 

But unfortunately scholars are not yet in agreement as to his date. The vast majority 
of them place it inthe eleventh century a.p. But recently (Indian Antiquary, vol. 58, pp. 220- 
223) Mr. K. N. Daniel has attempted, relying mainly on astronomical evidence, to take him 
back to the sixth century a.D. If his conclusion be accepted, we shall have to revise the 
current notion that Malayélam branched off from Tamil as a distinct language only in the 
ninth century a.D. This notion is based ona comparison of the Tiruvalla plates (eighth century 
A.D.) of Rajasekhara, published in the Travancore Archeological Series (vol. 2, No. 1), which are 
entirely free from Malaydlam forms, with the Kottayam plates of Sthaénu Ravi. (circa 900 
A.D.). Mr. Daniel’s arguments therefore deserve careful scrutiny. _ 

He has recently admitted that arguments based on linguistic and palzographic evidence 
are, taken by themselves, inconclusive, and he therefore mainly relies on the astronomical 
evidence. I shall therefore confine myself here to examining his astronomical argument. 
But, before doing so, it would be well to consider whether there is no other definite historical 
evidence that may throw some light on the date of Bhaskara Ravivarman. | _ 

Mr. A. 8. Ramanatha Ayyar has recently pointed out in the Indian Antiquary and 
elsewhere that the Tirukkaditténam inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman (Trav. Arch. Ser., 
vol. 5, No. 61) refers to a festival instituted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venid (i.e., Sout 
Travancore). But he concludes that Sri Vallabhan was a feudatory of BhAskara Ravi- 
varman. ‘This, however, is by no means certain. The inscription does not say that the 
festival was instituted in Bhaskara Ravivarman’s time. We can therefore only infer that 
$rt Vallabhan lived at or before the date of the inscription, and that Bhaskara Ravivarman 
was not carlier in date than Sri Vallabhan. Now the Mampalli plates of Sri Vallabhan Kodai- 
of Venid date themselves definitely, through their astronomical data, on the 10th November 973 
AD. (Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 4, No. 1), and as we know of only one Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad, 
it is almost certain that Bhaskara Ravivarman did not live before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury a.p. Mr. T. K. Joseph, on the other hand, told me that he was able to read the word | 
pandy (t.¢., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival instituted by Sri 
-Vallabhan Kodai. But, as his statement is not supported by the plate published by Mr. 
Ramanatha Ayyar, and as he himself has not yet thought fit to publish his reading of the a 
_ inscription, we cannot for the present rely on his statement. We can therefore only __ 
conclude that Bhaskara Ravivarman lived in or after the latter half of the tenth century A.D. 
‘To this conclusion Mr. Daniel opposes his astronomical argument. He says that the _ 


a astronomical data given in the Perunna inscription (Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 2, p. 34) and. the 


Tirunelli plates (ibid., vol. 2, p. 31) of Bhaskara Ravivarman agree only with dates in the 


sixth century a.D., in a period of 5000 years starting from the Kali era. If this statement 


were correct, we should have to assume the existence of an ‘earlier Sri. Vallabhan Kodai 
of Venad, however unwilling we might be to postulate so early a date for BhAskara Ravi- es 
varman.  Meseré. Ramanatha Ayyar and J oseph, no doubt, fight shy of the sare : 
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argument, and the latter urges ~~ astronomical data need not be always correct or reliable. 
But he forgets that the burden of pr oof is on him to show why the astronomical data should 
be discredited, when they work out correctly, as they do in the present instance, and he has 
not even attempted to discharge that burden. We have no alternative but to disprove 
Mr. Daniel’s statement, or, if we cannot do so, to accept his conclusion. I shall therefore 
examine Mr. Daniel’s astronomical argument in detail. 

To begin with, several of the inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravivarman give the positions of 
Jupiter at the times when they were engraved. The following is a list of such positions 
given in the order of the dates of the inscriptions :— 


(1) 6th year Jupiter in Rishabha (Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 3, p. 180). 
(2) 15th ,, ) 2 ( *9 ae p. 36). 
(3) 28rd_s,, ig Makara ( > 2 p. 39). 
(4) 3lst_,, ‘3 Dhanu = ( » 2, p. 48). 
(5) 5 oa: i Kumbha ( “4 , 93, p. 188). 
(6) 33rd_s,, . Rishabha ( ' . 3, p. 44). 
(7) 48rd_,, ‘i Tula ( 29 » 2, p. 381). 
(8) 48th ,, ‘5 Simha (Ind. Ant, 4, 20, p. 290). 
(9) 50th ,, Tula : (Trav. Arch. Ser. ,, 5, p. 190). 
(10) 58th ,, Simha = ( 3 » 2, p. 49). 


Now Jupiter moves approximately over one rdso (solar sign) every year. The reader 
can therefore calculate for himself and easily find out that these positions cannot be reconciled 
with each other, unless we postulate the existence of at least four different Bhaskara Ravi- 
varmans. Since there is no justification for doing so, we have no alternative but to give 
up the problem as for the present insoluble. 

- Mr. Daniel however claims to have solved the riddle. He does so by assuming (1) that 
some of the given years are current and some expired, and (2) that some of them refer to 
the king’s age, while others to his regnal years. The former of the assumptions is barely 
possible, but the latter is clearly gratuitous. This is notall. He has some of his facts wrong. 
For instance, (1) in the 15th year inscription he reads 13th for 18--2(=2)nd year ; (2) in the 
23rd year inscription he reads 18th for 23rd year ; and (3) inthe 48th year inscription he reads 
46th for 48th year. It is therefore clear that, in spite of Mr. Daniel’s praiseworthy efforts, 
we are as far as ever from a solution of the riddle. | 

I shall now examine the data of the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates. All 
scholars, including Mr. Daniel, have hitherto assumed that the former is an inscription of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman. But there is no justification for it in the inscription itself. The 
portion referring to the king’s name is missing, and there is in it no mention either of Bhas- 
kara’s feudatory Govardhana Martténda of Venid. The style, paleography and language 
| no doubt resemble those of Bhaskara Ravivarman. But this fact is not inconsistent with 

the ascription of the inscription to the immediate predecessor or successor of Bhiaskara 
_ instead of to that king himself. Mr. Daniel has made much of the condition that the in- 
terval between the two inscriptions should be exactly 45 years and challenged Mr. Joseph 
to produce any other couple of dates satisfying that condition in the said period of 5000 
Pak years. It is therefore necessary to point out that there is no warrant in the inscriptions 

a: emselves for any such condition. It is entirely his own creation, based on the fact that 
i the interval between his dates is exactly 45 years, and on his assumption that the Perunna 
iption is an inscription of Bh&skara Ravivarman. | 
omuing now to the data themselves of the two inscriptions, they are :— 
runna, ‘inscription—14th year, 20th Mina (solar month), Sunday, Punsrves. 
A tra), Jupiter in Makara ; | 


melli plates-—43rd. oll ‘8th Min, Wednesday, Uttars Preis J upiter in ‘Tula, 
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Mr. Daniel says, and I agree, that the data of the Perunna inscription are satisfied b 
both 526 and 1060 4.D. But, as to the data of the Tirunelli plates, he says that SEN 
1 and 1400 a.D., only 571 and 666 a.n. satisfy them, and that therefore Bhaskara Ravivarian 
cannot be placed so late as the tenth or eleventh century A.D. Henotices the suggestion of the 
late Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai that a.p. 1116 is a likely datefor the Tirunelli plates, but 
dismisses it as a mistake and even claims that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai himself agreed with him, 
shortly before his death. If Mr. Swamikannu Pillai had done so, I believe it must be due to 
his ignorance of the prevalence in ancient times of the Malabar rule that, if the sankramaof a solar 
month (the point of time at which the sun passes from one solar sign to another) occurs after 
eighteen ghatikds (one ghatikd =two-fitths of an hour) from sunrise, the next day should be the 
first of that month. Mr. Daniel has himself pointed out that this usage was prevalent as early as 
circa 1200 a.p. and that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai was not aware of it, when he suggested 1155 a.p 
as a suitable date for the Perunna inscription. For myself, Icontend that Ist March 1116 ee 
satisfies the data of the Tirunelli plates in all respects. The Mina sankrama of that year fell a 
24 ghatikds after sunrise of the 22nd February. The 1st Mina therefore, according to Malabar 
usage, was the 23rd February, and, as 1116 a.p. was a leap year, the 8th Mina fell on Ist 
March. It was a Wednesday, and the nakshatra Uttara Phalguni ended on that day shortly 
after daybreak, allowing for an error of one ghatikd at the most. Uttara Phalgunt was therefore 
most probably the nakshatra of that day, and the geocentric longitude of Jupiter was 196°. 
It was thus in 16° of Tula rési. The Ist March 1116 a.p. therefore completely satisfies 
the astronomical data of the Tirunelli plates, and there is no need to assume, without evidence, 
the existence of an earlier Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad, or to take Bhiskara Ravivarman 
back to the sixth century.a.D. We can therefore safely conclude that the 48rd year of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman was 1116 a.p., and that he ruled from 1073 to at least 1131 a.p. 


It is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr. Joseph for reasons which he | 
has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates could not be removed 
from each other by any long interval, though of course it is not necessary that they should 
belong to the same king or that the interval should be exactly 45 years. It is therefore 
almost certain that, of the two astronomically suitable dates for the Perunna inscription 
526 and 1060 a.p., the latter ismore probable, if we place the accession of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman in 1073 a.p. The 14th year of an unnamed king was therefore 1060 a.D., and, 
as this is only thirteen years before Bhaskara Ravivarman’s accession, the unnamed king was 
most probably Bhaskara’s immediate predecessor. 


Now there is evidence to show that Indukodaivarman was the immediate predecessor 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman. One Perumanaikkottattu Kesavan Saikaran is known to have 
been the contemporary of both Indukodaivarman and Bhaskara Ravivarman (T'rav. Arch. | 
Ser., vol. 3, pp. 173, 181). But Velliyampalli Polan. Sattan and Panritturutti Kannan 
Polan are known to have been the contemporaries ‘of Indukodaivarman (ibid., vol. 3, 
pp. 165-168), while Velliyampalli Sattan Kumaran and Panritturutti Polan Kumaran, who 
were evidently their immediate successors, are known to have been the contemporaries of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman (ibid.; vol. 2, pp. 49,53). It is therefore almost certain that Indu- 
kodaivarman was the immediate predecessor of Bhaskara Ravivarman, and, as he is known 
to have ruled for at least sixteen years, while the interval between the Perunna inscription and 
the accession of Bhaskara Ravivarman was only thirteen years, he must almost certainly be 
identical with the unnamed king of the Perunnainscription. As his fourteenth year was 1060 — 
A.D., his accession must be placed in 1046 4,D. — : Site Oe % 

The result, therefore, of this brief inquiry is that weare now able definitely to place _ 
Indukodaivarman in 1046 to 1073 a.p., and Bhiskara Ravivarman in 1073 to at least — 


__ Dilawar Khan* Ghori (whose real name was Hasan, a descendant on his 
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MOSLEM EPiIGRAPHY IN THH GWALTOR STATE} 
| By RAMSINGH SAKSENA., 

(Continued from page 104.) | 

TunsE inscriptions belong to one of the many cities of historical importance which lie 
within the territories of the Sindhias of Gwalior. This sacred city of hoary fame and mys- 
terious origin rightly deserves the name of Ujjain (the City of Light). It has been given a 
dozen names in the Hindu scriptures, viz., Avanti, Kanaksharanga, Kush-sthali, Vishala, etc. : 
but is more extensively styled Ujjayini, and has been noticed by every known historian or 
traveller. The present town, however, though enjoying its ancient historic attributes and tradi- 
tions, is devoid of any remains earlier than the teath century A.D. It lies two miles south of 
its ancient site, the remains of which still yield interesting antiquities, whenever tapped. 
It lies in 23° 11’ North and 75° 50’ East, on the Sipra river, and is still, as in the past, the © 
Government head-quarters of the Malw& Division and is reached by the Bombay Baroda 
& Central India and the Great Indian Peninsula systems of Railways. | 

Unfortunately Ujjain has escaped expert antiquarian survey by the modern archeolo- 
gists. Even Sir A. Cunningham and his successors seem to be content with the undisputed 
identification of the site and by its mention in different epigraphical records, with brief des- 
criptions thereof published in various journals from time to time. An authoritative, syste- 

matic and well-linked history of the old and new sites is a keenly felt need, and let us hope 
that the Gwalior Archeological Department will try to fillthis gap. Scientific excavations at 
the site may yield startling discoveries, which may be as valuable as those of Mohenjo-daro 
(Sind) and Harappa (in the Panjab). | 

The Muhammadans laid their hands on Ujjain (M4lw4) as carly as a.p. 724 under J unaid,? 
governor of Sind, but they actually occupied it only from the time of Qutbu’d-din, a.p. 
1196-97, up to the fallof the Mughals. The following are a few of the many unnoticed and 
unpublished Moslem inscriptions to be seen at Ujjain. | 
| A.—Inseription on Bina-nim-ki Masjid (or Mosque without Foundation), Ujjain. 

This epigraph though belonging to one of the interesting monuments of U jjain, has 
remained unnoticed for the reasons given above. The building is wittily known locally 
as. Bind-nim-ki-Masjid (the mosque without foundation) on account of its having been erected 

on the (still visible and intact) plinth, and from the materials, of some Hindu temple. Though 
numerous mosques of this type are extant all over India, the adoption of this fanciful name 
in this case baffles explanation, except as a local joke. 

The inscription is said to consist of a piece of slaty stone of the bluish colour common 
inMAlwa, measuring 2’ 7” by 2’ 4” and to have been fixed over the only entrance of the mosque. 
It consists of raised letters and contains five lines of Persian verse,? each of which has been 
relieved by a plain line 4-inch in breadth. The style of writing is N askh, but poor in execution, 
It has been difficult to fully decipher it, because the small photographic reproduction, which 
though apparently neat, has apparently been made afterinking over the original inscription, 
andthe ink has run into the curves of already crude letters. However,asI have been able 
to make out the salient points, I feel no hesitation in publishing this small record, since I believe 
_ that the undeciphered portion of it would probably reveal nothing more than a mere eulogy 

of the Prophet or the king, couched in elegant and forcible words. The record refers to the 

~ completion of the mosque in AH. 806 (4.D. 1403) and names Dilawar Khan ag king. 
sci arc argtee: a aaa Ol nc sah ew & mother’s side from 
tan Shihébu'd-din Ghort) is a well-known personage in history. He was appointed 
nor of Malwa by Muhammad IV ibn Firdz of Delhi about a.u. 794, asserted his inde. _ 
nee in aH. 804, and proclaimed himself Dilawar Khai Ghori, Sult@n of Malwa. As 
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the mosque was completed in 4.4. 806, only two years after the assumption of kingship, 
it is certainly the outcome of the early eric of this king, though the temple itself may have 
been pulled down by some previous invaders of Malwi. 

I read the text as under:— 


Inscription on Bind-nim-kt Masjid, Ujjain. 


Ulare Od so Jp ae iv 


OP! jy Ary P et An - 


Cyl eatery tad yp : 
Jee | Rise 4 AQ Gul! At Pee Sal 4, 

WOLAEL soba pate wean, ot 
eas wi $4 o y 5, 


| hoa? 
1. (1) King of kings, pillar of eda wide the world, Dilawar Khan | 
2)... 
2. (1) He is eed Gie like the s sun in’ 
(2) bs ve wae ed 
3. (1) 


(2) a fe ee 8 
4, (1) Was gored in date sig hundred and (sixth) year. | | 
(2) Through the felicity of the valour of the master of the times (world) Dilawar Khan. 
) 
) 


ct 


(1) May the desires of the world and religion be in his skirt. | 
(2) Through the aid of the Disposer of necessities (God) and the Generator of the times. 
~B.—A Loose Inscription picked up from ‘débris at Ujjain. : 
This fine epigraph was picked up from the débris, during operations in the heart of ‘the 
- (modern) town under a town improvement scheme; and is. stored in a collection of antiquities 
maintained by the Madhav College, Ujjain. It consists of raised letters on a piece of basalt 
stone available locally and is reported to measure 18 inches by 10 inches. -A line running round | 
the margins at the top and both sides contains a’ quotation from the Quran in elegant Naskh 
characters, with an air of ‘Tughra. The rest consists of ten lines (five couplets) of Persian verse — 
in neat Nastaliq characters. ‘The metre. of the verse. is = anal}. mutha me salim. | 
(gellar sily wet? er) Jie | | 
‘The record after a eulogy of Emperor Akbar rafiirs to the construction of a strong sardt in 
Akbar’sreign—a portion of which still exists. ‘The date, as found from chronograms contained 
in it, works out to A.B. 987=:a.D. 157 9, while that even in a ciphers reads AH. 986 = a.D. 1578. 
My reading of the text is as onder : — | : 
a A pte Seon? bed wp from dibris at Uijain. 
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9AV | | SAV 
“5 “Translation. 
Tine on margin. God, there is no God but He; the living, the self-subsistent. Slumber 


takes: Him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth. Who is 


it that intercedes with Him save by His permission? He knows 


what is before them and 


what is behind them, and they comprehend not aught of His knowledge, but what He pleases. 
- His throne extends over the heavens and the earth and the guarding of both of them 
_— Him not. And He is Exalted and Great,® 


(1) During the reign of Jalalu’d- din (the Dignity of the Religion) Muhammad 


Akbar, the victorious. © 


(2) Whose (God)-gifted fortune sibdaea the whole world. : 
2. (3) The king of refined temperament (who is the) pride of religion, who always 


(4) 


By his liberal. disposition, keeps the world bound (as a slave) through obligation. 


3. (5) Caused to be built a-sardt (mansion) for the comfort ot mankind in Such a way 


'- (6) That the sky calls it, by (virtue of) its stabilities (a, (a 


‘ steel castle cc 


he (3): ‘When at the. time of building it,. divine help was invoked, 


= 8 , (9 


‘Wisdom found the date of construction through 


8) 
) And if (thou) 'seekest the date of completion of this edifice, 


that, (invoked) assistance, | 


0) it in ne pcs oe ais (the house of wellate = = 9878) and look for it in 


we . 
| 6 From the Quid (Ayatu’l kurai); Stra iL. 255,” “ie 


pobel a (the: Ww ork of its expert, = 8879, 
TAY: 
(20 ie continued )- 
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AN INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF AKBAR THE GREAT, MUGHAL EMPEROR OF 


DELHI, AT UJJAIN, GWALIOR STATE, 
A.H. 986-87 == a.p, 1578-79. 
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LNOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
By tHe Rev. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

* From what has been said it can be seen that wrong information was given to the author 
who, treating of the origin (fol. 527; 88v.) of the St. Thomas Christians, [says that it was] 
from the foundation of the[... .and.... ] of Cranganor and [gives 2] the said 
Thomas Cananeo as the beginning of the St. Thomas Christians in Malavar. In this it seems 
that he had not full information, [since it appears ?]from very ancient traditions and reliable 
surmises that there were St. Thomas Christians in Malavar already before the said Cananeo. 
Xaram Perumal’s olla bears clear witness to this vtor it says that on the said ground of Cran- 
ganor seventy-two houses (sefenta e duas casas) were established, which were of Christians, 











together with the Church, and it is clear that the said Thomas had not [other ?] people with 


him, since he came to trade ;38 and, as between this arrival and the foundation of the city of 
Cranganor there was no longer interval than from the seventh of March to the eleventh of 
April,?° it is clear that the said city could not have been built by his descendants ; hence, the 
fact is clear and strongly established that there were already St. Thomas Christians in Mala- 
var, and this the other Christians who descend from the said Thomas Cananeo also confess : 
and also that (assy que) through this Thomas Our Lord greatly helped the Christians who in 
this Malavar were forsaken, although before and after they were sometimes visited by some 
Armenian pilgrims*® who were going on a visit to the sepulchre of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
and some would remain at Maliapur, and others in Malavar. a 

“Tn this Church of Cranganor there was, before the coming of the Portuguese, a Bishop 
called Mar Johanan, of whom it is said in an old manuscript book written in Chaldean that 


he restored to life the sacristan ot the said Church, who had died ofa fall.4 I found moreover | 


the name of the said Thomas Cananeo among the names of the Saints which the Deacon 
names in the Mass, and it was said of him that he gave a large sum of money to the king of 
Malavar to buy that ground of Cranganor. Hence, I consider as a fable what these Christians 
relate, when they say that the said Thomas had a wife anda concubine,*? from whom are des- 
cended the two kinds of Christians living in this Malavar of whom we spoke above. In the 
old manuscript book of prayer (Livro da resa) of a (2) Churchof Mangate* I found written at 
the end how the said book was made and written at Cranganor, where it says there were 


38 It is passing strange that neither Monserrate, nor Gouvea, nor Roz in 1604, nor do Couto mentions 
the 400 who are said to have come from Mesopotamia with Thomas Cana, nor the vision of the Katholikos 


of Edessa. How is that ? When do we first hear of that vision and migration ? Certain Christian Songs — 


sung during a religious dance which I witnessed at Kottayam were full of Thomas Cana, the vision, the 
migration, etc. Are these songs later than 1604? Who will publish a translation of these songs ?. 

89 Bishop Roz therefore clearly understood that March 7 and April 11 belonged both to a year other 
than the Perumal’s death on March 1, 346. We should take it that he means 4.D. 345. 

40 There are places in Malabar where real Armenians, not Arameans, are said to have settled. Palayur 
near Chavakat is one, I believe. | a 


41 Compare with the following in F. de Sousa, 8.J., Oriente Conquistado, Conq. 1, Div. 2, § 16: “In this 
Church of Cranganor, there was, before the arrival of the Portuguese, a Bishop called Mar Johanan (Mar | 


means Lord), who resuscitated the sacristan of the said Church, who had died from a fall. Such is the story 
which the Illustrissime Archbishop of Angamale, D. Francisco Roz of the Company of Jesus, read in an old 
_ Chaldean manuscript.” It is on the authority of this passage in de Souza, who at Goa had before him the 


_ Bishop of Angamale by a bull of August 4, 1600. | = ae, oa 
42 Thore is some similarity between the stories related by the Northists about the Southists, and vice 
versa, and those which the Navayats'relate of the Labbais. ‘‘ The Lubbé pretend to one common origin 


with the Nevayets, and attribute their black complexion to inter-marriage with the natives ; but the N evayets 


attirm that the Lubbé are the descendants of their domestic slaves.” Wilks, Hist. Sketches, 1, 243, quoted 
in Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, s.v., Lubbye. . a here ae | ae ee 
43° &m o liuro atigo da resa scritto da mad alia (?) Igr'a de Mangate, — 


MS. now in the British Museum, that we identify our anonymous Jesuit author with Bishop Roz, appointed 
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three Churches, one of St. Thomas, another of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriacus, #4 I say 
St. Quirce, a martyr-child, the son of St. Julita, and very famous (muy cclebrado) among 
these Chaldeans, whose feast they celebrate on the fifteenth of July. According to the era, 
in which the said book was written, it was written ninety-seven years before this year 1604.45 
Diogo do Couto, who died in 1616, and was some 40 or 50 years in India writing the his- 
tory of the Portuguese in the Hast, says :-— 
“Many years after that, there landed at that harbour of Patana a ship, (p. 283) in which 
came an Armenian Christian, called Thomé Cananeo, a very rich man : and, on meeting that 
king, he gave an account of himself and he gave the place of Patana for him to settle with his 
people, who brought their wives ; and after that the same king gave him the field of Cranganor, 
where now is our Fortress, where Thomé Cananeo ordered to make the Church at the place 
where it now is, under the invocation of the same Apostle ; and afterwards he made two 
others : one of the title of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriac, Martyr. And, as the grant 
of these fields, which the king ordered to pass, is remarkable and declares many things which 
deserve knowing, it appeared good to me to put them here word for word, ag they were found 
in certain copper-plates, to which I refer in my seventh Decada, which disappeared from the 
Factory of Cochin, and from them I conclude that this king was a Christian and was called 
Cocurangon.’46 | 
In his Decada 7 do Couto writes :— : 
(P. 14) “The Bishops whom he (St. Thomas) left in those parts of Malavar, governing 
that Christianity, founded Churches in the City of Cranganor and in that of Couldo, which 
still to-day are seen in the same places, and they keep (p. 15) in many things their memory 
and antiquity,*’ and, among them*® on certain padrdes (memorials),# and on plates of metal, 
of lands and revenues, granted by those kings for the building of those Temples, which we50 
still found in the Factory of Cochin a very few years ago,®! which, from the beginning of that 
Fortress, had passed from Factor to Factor to be kept inthe house.52 And, when I wished 
to know about them, in order that, according to duty, we might place them in the Torre do | 
Tombo,®* considering the y were such an ancient thing, and so greatly worth keeping and 
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44 Barbosa wrote before 1516: “ Further along the coast [than Chatua] is another ri ver which forms 
the frontier with the Kingdom of Cochim, on the hither bank of which is a place called Cranganor [p. 89] 
where the King of Cochim holds certain dues. In these places dwell many Moors, Christians, and Heathen 
Indians. The Christians follow the doctrine of the Blessed Saint Thomas, and they hold here «a Chureh 
dedicated to him, and another to Our Lady. They are very devout Christians, lacking nothing but true 
doctrine whereof I will speak further on, for many of them dwell from here a3 far as Charamandel, whom. the 
Blessed Saint Thomas left established here when he died in these regions.” Dames, Duarte Barhosa, TL, 88-89, 

Correa (Lendas da India, I. 509) says that the Christians of Cranganore asked of Lopo Soares (1504) 
not to burn their Church, = “ Some Christians of the land caine to the Captain-in-chief asking merey, that he 
might not order to burn the settlement, because (p. 509) they had there a Church and crosses in their houses, 
being Christians of the teaching of St. Thomas ; wherewith the Captain-in-chief was pleased, and therefore 
he would not burn the settlement, which was depopulated, as all the people had fled with the King.” 

_ When the Portuguese came to India, “ there was still in existence at Cranganore an old Christian Church 
called The House of St. Thomas. This was destroyed in 1536 by the troops of the Zamorin of Calicut, and the 
Portuguese then built two churches under the title of St. Thomas and St. James. (Lendas da India). Tran, 
Man, TI V9, oe. 2 ee er 7 
45 1804—97'= ap, 1507. ee | 

_ $8 Dee, 12, 1. 4, e. 5 (Lom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 282-283), 
mae i 4 Sua memoria e antiguidade, ¢.e., the memory of their antiquity. 
:. Among the things of the antiquity of which they keop the memory. 
8 he refer to padrdes like the pillar of Quilon ? te | 
0: Couto means himself, ce BL Bes bem poucos annos. 
~ Por eng eyarda cana, _ 58 The record-room of Goa, 
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honouring, they could no eee give an account of them, nor can the Factors who come from 
there give an account of them.’’54 

Do Couto wrote his Decada 7, tiv. 10, ¢. 10, in 1610. Cf. Tem. 4, Pte. 2, Lisboa, 1783, p. 528. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, in The Magna Charta of the Malabar Christians (Asiatic Review, 
April 1925, p. 890) writes : “ In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop, in distressful circumstances, 
pawned the two copper-plates to the Portuguese treasurer in Cochin, and obtained two hun- 
dred reals. . . . So says Manuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth century, in his Portu- 
guese Asia, vol. 2, p. 506.” 

Faria y Sousa was a compiler, writing in Europe. He must have found his statement 
somewhere, as historians, if conscientious, remain within the limits of their materials. This 
notwithstanding, I believe that the Jesuit of 1604, being on the spot, must be regarded as 
our best authority. | 

Father Lucena (Mist. dx vida do P. Fr. de Xavier, Lisboa, 1600, p. 162, col. 2) speaks of 
“tablets of metal which were found in India in one of the first three years that Father Mas- 
ter Francis was in India. They presented them to the Governor Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
with the writing already almost spoiled by age, and the letters and the language were new 
to all, as they were very old. However, there was found (p. 163, col. 1) a Jew, (who as such 
is herein less suspect), who, being curious of antiquity, had great knowledge of it and various 
languages. He, though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese. It contained the 
grant which the ae king made to the Apostle St. Thomas, of certain felds to build a Temple 
and a Church on.’ bys | 

This discovery was therefore made in 1542-1545. St. Francis Xavier came to India with 
Dom Martin Affonso de Sousa, and arrived at Goa on May 16, 1542. Dom Affonso governed 
three years andfour months, his successor leaving Lisbon on March 28, 1545. We know from 
his history that he visited Cochin and Quilon. Did he perhaps take these copper-plates with 
him to Lisbon on his return ? Other authors should be consulted on this incident, for in- 
stance Polanco’s Chronicon, and Maffei; but I cannot now consult these here. 

As Lucena opposes this discovery to others in Narsinga, and as Cranganore and Coulam 
are mentioned by him immediately before as possessing ancient memorials of the St. Thomas 
Christians, it would seem we have here an allusion to the Thomas Cana copper-plates, and a 
confusion between his name and that of St. Thomas. 

Three copper-plates, supposed. to contain a donation of lands by Bukka Raja to the 
Church of St. Thomas at Mylapore, were produced by a Brahman in or before 1552 and sold 
for 300 pardaos. They were probably forged. A Brahman of Kanjiviram was called to decipher 
them. These plates arenot nowfoundat Mylapore. Where could they be? At Cochin, Goa 
or Lisbon ? (Lucena, pp. 172-178 ; do Coute; Dec. 7, 1.10, ¢. 5, Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1783, pp. 
482-487, where we have a translation of the three plates, which were written on one side only.) 

Do Couto says that Thomas Cana’s arrival was put down in a.D. 811, “as is found in the 
Chaldean books of these Christians ; and, from many conjectures, it seems to me that he is 
the king of whom St. Antoninus writes 1 in his mane that he sent every year a present of pepper 
to the Sovereign Pontiff.’’6® | 

I do not think that we need pay any satan to do Couto’s date of A.D. gil, no more | 
than to'de Barros, who states of the ‘Sarama Pereimal, ’ who wassaid to have gone to Mecca, — 
i.e., the last Perumal, as he is generally called, that he reigned 612 yo before the arrival 


of the ee i.é.,in 1498—612 = A.D. 886. 
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64 Dee. 7,1. 1, ¢. 2 (Tom, 4, Pte 1, Lisboa, 1782, pp. 14-15). 
55 Dec. 12, 1. 3, ¢.5 (Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 285). Could the passage in St. Antoninus and perhaps: 


others. like it touching the Christians in India be discovered and translated ? tt might throw light on the 


history of the St. Thomas Christians. | 
56 De Barros, Da Asia, Dec. 1, 1. 9, ¢ 2. 3 isos, L777, p. 324), Do Couto’s date and that of de Burros — 


may refer correctly to later Perumals, _ ; 
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Do Couto himself has stated that the last Perumal, who would be the Perumal of the 
Thomas Cana copper-plates, ceased to reign in 4.D. 347, according to the calculations of the 
Brahmans of Calicut, in A.D. 588 according to the Brahmans of Cochin.57 The date a.p. 
347 is remarkably close to that of the Jesuit of 1604, who gives March 1, 346, as the date 
of this Perumal’s death. At. first sight the Jesuit’s date appears to be wrong by at least 
one year : fer, if the king who welcomed Thomas Cananeo died on March 1, 1258 years before 
1604, i.c., on March 1, 346, how did he, as the Father also states in one place, lay the first 
brick of a church in April “of the said year,” the year immediately preceding being a.p. 
346? It is clear, however, that the Jesuit Father meant the April of 345 for this ceremony 
of the laying of the foundation stone. This latter date is therefore April 11, 345, and the 
date of the king’s death is given as March 1, 346. The year 345 for Thomas Cana’s arrival is 
the date regularly ascribed to that event by the St. Thomas Christians. They have it in a 
chronogram, “ Shovala.” Probably they had that chronogram in 1604. They, must however, 
have had other data to determine the time of the Perumal’s death. 

It is a fact that, though copper-plates were found by Col. Macaulay in the Cochin record- 
room in 1806, the plates of which the Jesuit (1604)and do Couto (1610) quoted similar trans- 
lations, did not appear. We might, therefore, doubt whether the copper-plates of ‘Thomas 
Cana were ever deposited in the Cochin record-room. If they were in that room, when do 
Couto saw Christian copper-plates there, it would scem that the Thomas Cana copper-plates 
were removed before 1599, when the Christians complained of their disappearance. The 
Jesuit’s reflexion in 1604 that the Franciscans sent these particular plates to Portugal, “a 
copy of them remaining here,” would be based on actual enquiry.68 The identical transla- 
tion given by the Jesuit and do Couto would be based on the copy kept by the Franciscans, or on 
copies from that copy. It may well be, therefore, that when do Couto saw copper-plates 
in the Cochin record-room, the Thomas Cana plates were not there. There isno need to think 
that do Couto obtained his translation on the occasion of a visit: to the Cochin record-room, 

My surmise is, therefore, as expressed in the Catholic Herald of India, December 17, 
1924, p. 801, “that the Magna Charta of the Malabar S yrians lies now in the Torre do Tombo 
of Lisbon, or in some old Franciscan Convent in Portugal.” 

It does not mean that, before making an enquiry in Portugal, it would not be wise to 
examine again the Cochin record-room. Do Couto’s complaints were not about the disap pear- 
ance of the Thomas Cana plates only ; yet, 200 years later, several Syro-Christian copper- 
plates supposed to have disappeared were found. | 

We have still to compare the story of Thomas Cana with that of another merchant in 
Conversio de um Rei da India ao Christianismo. Homilia do Archanjo 8. Michael por Severo 
Arcebispo de Antiochia. Hstudo de critica e historia litteraria por F. M. Esteves Pereira. (Lisboa, 
Imprensa Lucas, 93. Rua do Diario de Noticias, 1900.) There the scene is laid in India, appa- 

rently in the days of Thomas Cana, the story of the merchant Ketsén (Qesén, Qisdn, after 
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57 Do Couto, Da Asia, Dec. 7, 1. 10, ¢. 10 (Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 523-525). 
58 Mar Jacob had died in the Franciscan Convent of Cochin in 1549. Ci. Travancore State Manual, 
IT. 160. ee : he ai ; | | 
Fr. Nicolo Lancilotto, 8.J., wrote from Cochin, Dec. 26, 1548, about Mar Jacob: “To us it appears 
__ that some heretical Christians went to China to preach, because of the similarity of their customs and ours, _ 
_ Here in Cochin there is a very old Hirmeni (Hirmenio) bishop, who these forty-five years has been here, 
_ teaching the things of our faith to the Christians of St. Thomas, who are in this land of Malavar. This bishop 
_ Says that in the primitive Church the Hermeni went to China to preach and that they madea big Christianity 
there.” L, Delplace, S.J., Selectae Indiarum Eptstolue nune primum editae, Florentiae, 1887, p. 65, St. 
_ Francis. Xavier wrote from Cochin, Jan. 26, 1549: “A bishop of Armenia, by name Jacob Abuna, for 
- forty-five years ‘has served God and Your Highness in these parts, a very old, a virtuous and a holy man. 
i. “. . Heis noticed only by the Fathers of St. Francis and they take so good care of him th at nothing 
‘More's wanted.” Wrav. Man, 1.157, . es 
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baptism Matthew) of Qonya, of his wife Helena, and of his four sons (John, Stephen, nn 
and Daniel) being possibly a mixture of the story of the merchant Thomas Cana and that of 
Meropius and his nephews Frumentius and Hdesius. King Kasititos or Kesanthos, before 
whom a dead man is brought to life to establish the innocence of Kets6n’s sons, would be the 
king of Kerala or Malabar : for doubtless Kets6n’s story resembles greatly that of Thomas 
Cana. The moment king Kesanthos, at the instigation of Ketsén’s son, John, wrote to 
Emperor Constantine the Great for a bishop from his dominions, John, the Archbishop 
of Edessa (sic), came to India with three deacons and a priest, the homily goes on to 
say, and with church-books and ornaments. He built a church at the king’s capital and 
baptised the king and his people. Next he ordained John, Ketsén’s son, a bishop, one of 
his brothers a priest, and the two others deacons. Agelas or Echillas, the king’s son, was 
also ordained a deacon. After that the Archbishop of Ephesus returned home. 

This story is found in a Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic text, and, according to HE. Drouin, 
writing to Senhor I. M. Esteves Pereira (18-11-1909), it is also found in a Georgian chronicle. 
No Greek, Syriac, or Armenian text is yet known to exist. The homily in which it is found 
is, it would seem, falsely attributed to Severus, Archbishop of Antioch (4.D. 512), who died 
in exile at Alexandria in Egypt (4.p. 539). The author of the homily says he had the story 
from trustworthy persons. If Constantine, who reigned from 4.D. 308 to 337, was really 
written to, and if the identification of Thomas Cana with the merchant Ketsén of Qonya 
could with sufficient plausibility be established, we should have to shift Thomas Cana’s arri- 
valin Malabar to a period somewhat earlier than the generally accredited date a.D. 345, and 
the homily would contain proofs of the existence in India of Christians and of a bishop before 
Ketsén’s arrival at Kesanthos’ capital, the name of which, Qalonya, in the Coptic text, ap- 
pears to be identifiable with Coulain, Quilon, the country of Philippois (Coptic text), where 
it was, being perhaps the country of the Pahlavas. I have translated into English the whole 
of Senhor FE. M. Esteves Pereira’s study, and hope to publish it with the necessary comments: 
as a contribution to the Thomas Cana episode. | 

In. 1599 there was at least one more set of copper-plates which was not deposited in the 
Cochin Factory, but was in the treasury of the Tevalikara Church, near Quilon. 

Let me quote Gouvea’s Jornada :— | | | 

‘To the increase secured by their descent from the Armenian Thome and the privileges. 
he obtained, was added another, which greatly enhanced the Christian community. It was 
this. Not many years after the foundation of Coulio (thatisthe era by which the Malavars 
count, as this city was the noblest (nobilissyma) among the people of Malavar : for just as we 
count our era from the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, so do they count the year of the foun- 
dation of Coulio : hence, the year in which we are, that is the year six hundred and two,®? 
is for them the year seven hundred and eighty from the foundation of Coulio) 60 at this time 
there came from Babylonia two Chaldeans, (fol. 5r. col. 1) Mar Xabro and Mar Prod, who, 
it is understood, were Nestorians by sect, and they went to Coulao, where the king received 
them with many favours, because he saw them much honoured by the Christians. And he 
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88 «Understand 1602. i Mi fies © | CP eet ae | 
60 Sic. We expect 783, as the occasion for the era should be computed to fall in A.D. 825, The 
- oceasion for the era is far from clear. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Quilon, will not admit that Quilon did not 
previously exist. There must be question of a new foundation or the foundation of something new. The 
Madurattiala-Varalaru (Account of the Sacred City of Madura) dates a certain fact in Salivahana Saka 1246, 
501 years “after the destruction of Kollam”. Ci. Indian Historical Records Commission, 1924, p. 108. 
This would place the fact in 1246 +- 78 = A.D. 1324. But 501 + 825 gives A.D. 1326, or 2 years In excess. 
The author of this chronicle wrote in 4.D. 1801, and, as he did not compute the beginning of the Kollam | 
era correctly, his explanation about the origin of the era, a destruction of Kollam, is perhaps to he 
neglected. Might not the occasion have been the dedication of a church or a new settlement of the 
Christians under Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh, as Yulesuspected ? Pe 
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allowed them to build Churches and temples in the places where they might choose, and to 
make Christians of those who wished to be : wherewith they made many and much increased 
the Christianity ; wherefore, the king gave them a site at Coulfo to baild a Church, in the 
same place where the Portuguese have it to-day, and nvach rovenue for it, to gether with many 
great privileges for the whole Christianity ; which privileges were written on ods of copper, 
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like the ollas of Cranganor, in different letters and characicrs, Malay av, Canarin, end of the 
Tamul, and letters of Bisnagaa. And at Tevelacare these ollas were produced and shown to 
Ms 4 


the Archbishop by the Christians, among the most precicus things of 4 ‘hurch, as inesti- 
mable treasures of their honours and privileges. Por all these things these Christians re gard 
these two Chaldeans as holy men, and call them gadejagal, which, in their language means 


4 


“the saints,” and twice every day make the commemoration of them in their divine o fice, 
and they have dedicated many Churches to them: all which, at the Syaod, the Archbishop 
suppressed, ordering that they should not pray to them, since it was not allo wable te 


reverence as saints mon of whom no one knew who they were or how they had died and 
lived, and since there was much pro bability and indications that { hey were Nestorian b y 
sect, having come from its fountain-head, Babylonia, and had been received Dy these 


peoples ; for they were of the same sect as that which they professed.” (fol. dv, col. 2—Hol. 
dr. col. 1.) 

De Glen, the French translator of Gouvea’s Jornada, has a curiows mistranslation, which 
on former occasions, when I could not consult the Portuguese text of 1606, gave me much 
trouble. De Glen says of the privileges that they “ were engraved on copper-plates (as we 
have said those of Cranganor were) in different forms of  ¢ haractors, Mulebar, Canarin, of 
Tamul, in letters also of B usnagaa, wich (desqueclles) were translated in the Tanalerate tongue ; 
and these plates were exhibited and shown to the Lord Archbisho p.7’6! : | 

The relative “lesquelles’ can refer to the ‘ plates’ or to the ‘letters’. The only word 
with which I could compare ‘Tanalerate ’ was ‘Tolinate’ in Duarte Parhe st,®? ie, Tulunada, 
Tuluva, 7.¢., Tula of S.Canara. I now tind that de Glen has vrossly misunderstood lig text, 
as he often does, to the extent that one should never use him for trinslation. The words 
“which were translated in the Tanalerate tongue . 6...” correspond to the Portuguese 
“as quais em Teualechre fozam trazidas, and mostradas ao A recbispo”’; and this means : “which 
(copper-plates) at Tevalecare were brought out, and shown to the Archbishop.” De Glen read 
“traduzidas,” “translated,” when it was a question of bringing the plates out of the 
church treasury, which in Malabar is an enormous sate, often as big as a room. 

‘When Archbishop de Menezes left the Church of Tevalikara, in the kingdom of the 
queen of * Changanate ’; to go to Gundara’, “the Christians bro uzht to him, for him to see ; 
three hig copper ollas written in divers characters, which contained many privileges and 
revenues, which the king who founded Coulao (Quilon) gave to the Church which the two 
who came from Babylonia, Mar Xardéo and Mar Prodh, built there, as we said above : which 
_ ollas the Christians of this Church keep as an inestimable Treasure. And go, before showing 
them to the Archbishop, they asked him to swear never to take them from that Church ; 
and he did so: for they feared he might take them to Angamalle, because it is ae 
headquarters of the Bishopric, where its Archives arc. And about others, like these, granted 
to the Church at Cranganor, (Fol. 97v, ool. 1) the Christians com plained that they were 
_ lost.in the hands of the Portuguese in the factory of Cochin, where an Archbishop of the 
_ Serra, Mar Jacob, deposited them on a certain occasion. And ¢] a 


imree es ) o no 7 | hey value these ollas so highly, 
because in them are contained their privileges and honours, in which they want the Malavar 


: Kings ever to maintain them. And each one was two palms long and four fingors broad, 


61 J.B. de Glen, Hist, Orientale des yrans progres, oe : . Bruxelles 1609 p. 2] | 
¢2 Dames, Duarte Barbosa,I,182. = = ~*~ i ees 
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and was written on both sides; and all three hung from an iron ring.’ 
1606, fol. 97r—97v. 

Wh hile [ was at Quilon, at the end of January 1924, [ motored to Tevalikara, to inquire 
awbout these copper-plates ; but, as in the tims of Fa Paolino, no one there knew anything 


of them. From th 1o description given, some one in Malabar might be able to tell us whether 
these plates are possibly any of those now known to exist. . 

Friar Paulinus a. Bartholomaco sought in vain for the Quilon and Tevalikara plates 
mentioned by Anquctil Du Perron. He writes:-— 

“Matay Matay, a Cassanar, born at Angicaimal, and secretary at Verapoli to Dom 
Florentius a Jesu, Bishop of Areopolis, wrote Lives of Saints. But uncertain and SUP posi- 
titious is a copy of the privileges granted by Emperor Cerany perumal to the Christians of 
St. Thomas, which Anquetil du Perron produces in his Zend-Ave sia, Dies. prél. p. elxx sqq,, 
a8 having been received trom that priest in 1758 (p. 190). For: . 

‘1. D. Florentius, Bishop of Areopolis, in his letter to Anquetil, does not mark the 
place whence that copy was taken, or where it was found. 

2. La Croze and Raulin, in his history of the Diamper Synod (ch. 1, p. 8), tell openly 
and clearly that the copper-plates, on which were written the privileges of the Christians 
granted by Ceramperumal, were lost through the carelessness of the Portuguese Procurator, 
with whom Mar Jacob the Bishop had deposited them. Such too is the general tradition 
of the learned in Malabar. | 

3. The Christians never produced this copy before the king of Cochin and of Travan- 
core, when there was question of the privileges [of the Christians], of their infraction, of the 
dignity of the Christians, or the honour of the churches, or when any peu was moved 
against the churches. 

“4. IT made a diligent enquiry for these privileges at Collam and at Tevelicaré,. where 
Anquetil. had thought ee writings were hiding, and I could not find them. | 

“Pherefore, that copy of the Priest Matay is uncertain and supposititious, like two apo- 
eryphal letters by him: one of the Blessed Virgin Mary, written to St. Ignatius, Patriarch 
ot Antioch, and another of the B. V. M. to the people of Messina, which Matay circulated 
(vendilabal) as truce and genuine at Verapoli.’’68 

Friar Paulinus is mistaken if he thought there could not be copies, more or less exact, 
of the privileges granted to Thomas Cana. In 1924 the Rev. Fr. J. Panjikaran and Mr. T. K. 
Joseph collected in a short time 13 versions of these privileges. I am afraid many are not 
genuine, and have been made to air the peculiar views of the Northists against the Southists, 
and vice vers@. Onesuch version which came to light at Gothuruti during my journey would 
have deserved being printed at once. Will it be suppressed, because it recites the origin of most 
of the Seven Churches of St. Thomas and attributes them to Thomas Cana? St. Thomas’ claim 
on India is built on stronger grounds than theSeven Churches. Suchis precisely the state of 
the St. Thomas Christians that, if the publication of the different versions of these privileges 
now current were attempted, it might be viewed by one section of the community as an attack 
on their dignity. Allthe old antipathy of Southists and Northists would blaze up again, and 
who knows whether new faked documents would not be produced ! ! There is still a class of 
professional bards, who go about the houses of Christians singing these privileges, and. from 
whom variants of the privileges could be extracted. These songs should be ‘compared, 
| translated, publ jlished on their own merits, and without any regard for the susceptibilities of 
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63 Paulinus a 8. Bartholomaco, India Orientalis Christiana, Romae, 1794, pp. 189-190. | 

“Prom him [Bishop Florentius] Du Perron got a Sanserit (?) version of the copper- -plate grant by Chera- 
man Perumal to the Syrian Christians. Du Porron showed this to a Syrian priest at Matancheri, who in bad 
Portuguese gave him an oral translation, which Du Perron produces at page 175 of his book [ Zendavesia], 
This version in no way resem bles the Portuguese version which has already been given,”—Trav. Man., 
| II. 193. 
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certain classes of the Christian community. We complain of the dearth of materials for a, 


history of the Malabar Churches. 


The materials are plentiful. 


They are to be found in 


songs, religious or patriotic, in the songs of the different churches, for many churches have 


a song of their own recording their beginning, 


their traditions, ete. The scholars in Malabar 


now know that they can compare the present songs or versions of the privileges of Thomas 


Cana with a copy published by Anquetil Du Perron. 
contents of the plates was sent by me to Mr. T. K. Joseph for study and comment. 


contents appear to be valuable. 


An English translation of Du Perron’ 
The 


Friar Paulinus’ reflections on Matay Matay’s two apocryphal letters are unjustified. That 
priest may have thought these two letters genuine. They may have been current in S yria and 


Malabar as they were in the West. 


nine lines in the Fabricius edition of the apocrypha. 


Lhe Mpistle of the B. V.M. to St. Ignatius Martyr has only 


t exhorts to faith and courage. Equally 


short is the letter to the people of Messina, : it conveys an exhortation to faith and a blessing, 
To suppose that Matay’s copy of the privileges was supposititious is un generous, 


We cannot imagine that the present copies of these privileges of Thomas Cana all 


derive 


from Matay’s copy, or that the institution of the bards is posterior to Matay. 
Two Portuguese versions of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates, 


Bishop Roz’ version. 

Coquarangon seia prosperado e tenha 
longa uida e uiua cS mil annos, diuino, 
seruo de D’s, forte, uerdadeiro, iusto, cheo 
le boas obras, racionauel, poderoso sobre 
toda a tr. a, ditoso, ud¢edor, glorioso, pros- 
‘pero no ministerio de D’s dircitam. te, no 
Malauar na cidade grde do grade Idolo. 
Pejnido elle no tépo de Mercurio de feu.ro 
no dia septimo do mes de Marco ates de lia 
chea o mesmo Rej Coquarangon estando ¢ 
Carnel[ur] chegou Thome Cananeo hom’ 
pricipal € hia nao determinado de uer a 
derradr.a parte de Oriente. E ugdoo algis 
hom®s como chegara forad [a] diser a Elrej. 
E ueo o mesmo Rej, e uio e chamou a0 dito 
Thome homé principal, e deso barcou, e 
ueo diate delRej, o qual falou cd elle amig- 
 auelm.te e Ihe poz Sobrenome p.a o honrar, 
0 seu proprio, chamidoo Coquarangon Can. 

aneo. Helle recebeo delRej esta hora e foy 
se apousar no seu (Fol. 87v) lugar. E elRey 
lhe deu a cidade de Magoderpatanam p.a todo 
SSpre. E estado o dito Rej nesta gr.de pro. 


 sperid.e foy hi dia & caga ao mato, e o 


- mesmo Rej cercou [o] mato todo. E chamou 


aoe de pressa a, Thome, o qual veo, e esteue diate | 


-® hora ditows. E pergiitou ElRej 


0 diuinhador. E depois falou ElRej od, 
| ; edifica[ria ] hia cidade naquelle 









@ disse: Eu quero este mato p.a mi. 





pondeo aclR4* fazedolhe pro | 


Do Couto’s version. 
Dec. 12, 1. 3, ¢. 5, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 
pp. 283-285, 

Copia da doacio que kiiRey do Malavar 
fez a Thomé Cananeo. | 

Cocurangon seja prosperado, e tenha longa 
vida, e viva cem mil annos, divino servo 
de Deos, forte, verdadeiro, cheio de boas 
obras, racionavel, poderoso, (P. 284) sobre 
toda a terra, ditoso, ven cedor, glorioso, 
prospero no ministerio de Deos direitamente, 
No Malavar na Cidade do grande idolo, 
reinando elle em tempo do Mercurio, no dia 
setimo do mez de Marco antes da Lua cheia, 
o mesmo Rey Cocurangon, estando em 
Cornelur, chegou Thoméd Cananeo, homem 
principal, em huma n&o com determinacgao 
de ver a derradeira terra do Oriente, e 
vendo-o chegar alli, deram recado ao Rey, 
que o mandou ir perante si, fallou com elle 
amigavelmente, e Ihe deo o seu proprio nome, 
chamando-se dalli por diante Cocurangon 


Cananeo, a quem ElRey deo a Cidade Patana 


pera tudo sempre. E estando este Rey 


em sua grande prosperidade, foi um dia 4 


gaga, e mandou cercar o mato, tendo comsigo 
o Thomé Cananeo, e fallou ElRey com hum 


grande Astrologo, que Ihe aconselhou que 


désse todo aquelle mato, que era grande, 


80 Cananeo, como fez, que elle mandou logo 


rogar, e alimpar. Foi isto no mesmo anno, 


2m que alli aportou aos onze dias do mez 
4 Finst, alley. ae Pe, mee 
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Ko Rej lho sacsdse, e _ p.a todo sempre. | 
E logo outro dia alimpou aquelle mato e 
pz os olhos nelle no mesmo anno a onze de 
Abril, e deo por herica a Thome ¢ tépo, e | dou alli huma mui arrezoada Cidade, e 
dia ditoso, ® nome delRej, o qual péz o pr. | deo a EiRey muitos, e mui ricos presentes ; 
o *tijolo®> p.a'a Igrae pa a casa de pelo que o Rey lhe (P. 285) concedeo mais 
Thome Cananeo, e féz alli hua cidade a todos | sete modos de instrumentos musicos, e 
e Strou na Igr.a e fez alli oracad no mesmo | todas as honras que se faziam ao mesmo Rey. 
dia, depois destas cousas Thome mesmo foy | E concedeo-lhe mais poder pera em suas bodas ~ 
208 passos delRej e the offeregeo presttes e |. poderem ag mulheres fazer certo sinal com Oo 
depois disto dice alRej, q’ lhe desse a elle | dedo na boca, que sé as mulheres dos Reys 
ea seus descédttes aquella t.ra. E medicu | podem fazer. Concedeo-lhe mais pezo dis- 
dozttos e sesenta e quatro couados de | tinto sobre seu real, e todas as mais, Como 
Hlefante, e deu a Thome, e as seus descé- |} a sua propria pessoa, e que pudesse pér 
détes p.a todo sempre. E ifitam.te sestta | tributes a seu povo. As testimunhas que 
e duas casas, q’ alli se fizerad logo, e hortas, | estavam assionadas nestas pastas sam as 
© aruores, CO seus circuitos, e cd seus caminhos seguintes ; Cadaxericandi, Cheracaru, Putan- 
® terminos e pateos interiores. E cdcedeclhe | chate, Comese, porteiro mér de EiRey, 
sete modos de instrom.tos muzicos e todas! Arcundem Coundem, do seu Conselho, 
as honras, e falar (?), e andar como Rej, e; Amenate, Condem, Gerulem, Capitio do 
nas bodas faseré as molheres certo sinal cS o | campo, Chiranmala Portati Resvoramen, 
~dedo na boca, e cévedeo lhe pezo distincto, | Regedor da banda do Oriente no Malavar, e 
é ornar o chad cé panos, e cdcedeolhe abanog | outros muitos que deixo por fugir prolixidade. 
reales, e dobrar o sandal no bra¢o, e taber- 
naculo . . . . eal(?)8 toda parte de seu 
Rejno p.a todo sempre, e afora disto cinco 
tributos a Thome, e a sua geracad, e@ a seus 
cofederados p.a homés e p.a molheres e p.a 
[to]d[os] seus parttes e aos f.os de sua lej 
p.a todo sempre. O dito Rej & seu nome o 
deu testemunhas estes principes . . . 
(Lhe rest as above in the translation.) 
7 (To be continued.) 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE UPANISADS. 
By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, M.A, B.L, 
(Continued from page 92.) 3 
We have seen thus far that the manner in which Deussen and others are building a 
_ modern philosophy of the Upanisads, implies a more or less arbitrary choice and is: not free 
-fromambiguity. Itis further open to question whether a modern philosophy of the Upanisads, 
as distinguished from, and as independent of, the Vedénta- siiras, is not altogether an anomaly, 
| leading to unintended misconceptions. We ought not to forget that the attempt of Deussen 
and others is not the earliest attempt to construct a philosophy out of the Upanisads. The 
Vedanta-sitras themselves are another such attempt—the most important, the most 
‘classical and the most authoritative of such attempts. Our analysis of the situation, it 
may be hoped, has given us this result that the philosophy of the Upanigads as it is usually — 
presented to us is not, strictly speaking, a homogeneous system. - Either we have the philo- 
sophy of this or that group of Upanisads—a group, be it remembered, formed more or less | 
according to our taste, or according to materials available'to us;—or we have what is — 
Jncotpepeted: in: the. Vedanta-shtras. ‘The most authentic: and historical Leeda a of | ae a 
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de Abril. E neste mato mandou logo o 
Cananeo fabricar huma Tereja, em que 
tlRey langou a primeira pedra, e assim fun- 
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Upanisads is what is contained in these Sétras. Ifwe take the liberty of going beyond the 


Sdtras, we may find ourselves landed in a congeries of philosophies, instead of being blessed 
with a truer synthesis. | 

Even the interpretation that we find in the Sétras, was a gradual growth. We have evi- 
dence within the Siitras themselves that the interpretation of the Upanisads attempted 
therein was not a sudden discovery which flashed from the brain of one man ; on the con. 
trary, we have evidence that it was a gradual and perhaps a slow process, which ultimately 
culminated in the system that we find in the Séuras. 

The nucleus of this system is of course those Sitéras which refer to specific texts of the 
Upanigads and interpret them. The texts are not namedin the Siitvas, but the co immentators 
are almost always unanimous as to which of the texts the author of the Sédras has in view in 
any particular place. Thus Sééras i. 1. 22, etc., refer to specific texts ; but it is interesting to 
note that, though they otherwise belong to different schools, both Sankara and Rim uj a 
in explaining these and similar Sétras quote, almost without exception, the icentical 
passages of the Upanisads. 

These Stiras of interpretation, as we were saying, are the nucleus of the system. The 
/Sétras which discuss vival systems of thought and attempt to refute them (e.y., ii. L 1. ete.), 
are logically an added buttress to the system, and chronologically, may have been later. It 
may even be supposed that these latter Sdiras increased in number and var loty, as attacks 
began to be made upon the system from different quarters. 

Even so far as the interpretation of the Sittras go, there are signs of a gradual growth. In 
different connections, the author of the Siitras refers to eavlicr authorities by name, obviously 
implying that there have been other interpreters of the Upanisadie texts before him. Thus 
in Sétra i. 1. 24 et seg., the author proposes to ascertain the meaning of Chdndogya, v. 11, 
especially the expression ‘ Vaisvanara’ used therein (cf. Sankara and Ramanuja); and inci- 
dentally he refers to three other earlier interpreters, viz., Jaimini (i. |. 28), Asmarathya 
(i. 1. 29), and also Badari (i. 1. 30)—the last being the name of his father (cf. Panini, iv. 1. 

101). | 

Again, in i. 4. 19 e¢ seg., while deciphering the meaning of the word ‘ Atman’ in Brhadd- 
ranyaka Up., iv. 5. 6 (cf. Sankara, Ramanuja and Vallabha), he again refers to Asmarathya 
(i. 4. 20) and also to Audulomi (i. 4. 21) and Kasakrtsna (i. 4. 22). | 

There are two other teachers to whom a reference is made in the Siiras. These are 

Karsnajini (iii. 1. 9) and Atreya (iii. 4. 44). The first is referred to in connection with the 
interpretation of the passage, Chandogya, v. 10. 7; and the second name is cited in connec- 
tion with a particular doctrine involved in passages like Br. Up. i. 3. 28, Ch. ii. 3. 2, ete. 
All these references show that the author of the V eddnta-sittras was heir to a more or less 
unbroken tradition of interpretation of the Upanigadic texts. 

Besides these Siiras of Badarayanaand the authorities quoted by him, other attempts 
at interpretation of the Upanisads also appear to have been made. For instance, there is a 
Gia called the Brahma-gitd, which devotes several of its chapters to an interpretation and 
summarisation of the teachings of some of the leading Upanisads. These stray attempts 

may have preceded or may have followed the Sitras of Badariyana ; but they have all been — 
eclipsed and overturned by the Sétras. And to-day these Sétras represent the acme of all _ 
traditional attempts of ancient and medimval India to understand and to explain the Upani- — 
_ ads. Have we any right to overlook this classical attempt in building our own theories 2 
_. We have perhaps been encouraged in such an attempt by the divergence of views of the 
_ interpreters of these Siitvas. But we should not ignore the fact that even.these divergent interpre- ' 
_ ters, though they had their own individual systems to build, yet took their start invariably 
from the Sitras. They knew the texts of the Upanisads well ‘enough. Deussen’s state- — 


ment that Sankara ‘ had in his hands no collection of Upanisads’ (op. cit., p. 31), is misleading. 
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It cannot ibe iasuntee ‘that Sankare did x not ae the U ee hee was eoucune from : 
Deussen’s meaning seems to be that Sankara regarded the Upanisads ‘as still forming the 
concluding chapters of their respective Bréhmanas’, and that he was, therefore, wrong. Even 
if this be Deussen’s contention, it is difficult to support him. The Upanisads came to be re- 
garded as independent books very much later than the date of their birth ; and some of them 
still continue to be regarded as ‘the concluding chapters of their respective Bréhmanas’ 
Deussen gives no reason for thinking that originally they were not part of a Brdhma peme 
Manira text.* In some cases no doubt the Bréhmana has been lost, though the correspond- 
ing Upanisad has been preserved. At least one Upanigad, viz., the [é, forms part of an 
important JZantra text (i.e, the White Yajus). So, the tendency to regard the Upanisads 
as independent products implies a defiance of all accepted tradition and is not so easily 
supported. This is, however, by the way. (Cf. Jaimini-séitra, ii. 1. 33} }. 

It cannot but be conceded that the commentators of the Siiiras knew the texts of the 
Upanisads and knew them no less than we do. Yet, each having his own system of thought 
to develop, all of them—Sankara and RamAnujaand Vallabha and Madhva—build their sys- 
tems on the Stiras. The Sdiras were not regarded as revealed like the Upanisads : their 
authority was only the authority of a great name; it was not absolute and infallible. The 
Sitras themselves refer to earlier interpreters of the texts. And just as before the Sétras, 
independent interpreters of the texts proceeded on their own lines, there was nothing for- 
bidding a similar procedure after the Siiras. They were not part of the sacred texts. Just 
as a modern interpreter ignores the Siiras and puts his own meaning upon the texts, Sankara or 
Ramanuja or Vallabha might have done exactly the same without being guilty of heterodoxy. 
In fact, Sankara and several others have commented on the Upanisads as independent books — 

and as the ultimate sources of Vedantic knowledge. Yet when they had to build their 
| systems of philosophy, they took the Siiras as the common foundation, though there was 

nothing to bind them to such a procedure. This is an important and interesting fact ; 
and its significance should have been sufficiently stressed. 

We should recollect in this connection that the Veddnta is the most orthodox, the most 
sacred ae pe most eine of all the coms ogee of pandiont ee The so:called 
a oat ‘of peat uiauieal aan, aus an Vedas Ahieniseleess Pe Nel Se s wee evctein 
that is built exclusively on sacred texts (cf. Sutra, ii. 1.11). It is the system that paid the 
greatest homage to the orthodox Brahmanical organisation of caste (varua) and stages of 
life (dgrama). (Cf. Sdtras +i. 3. 34; ii. 4. 17, 19; ete.) And this is the system in which the 
continuity of Vedic culture has been preserved most of all. This characterisation of the 
Veddnia' is not affected by the fact that the Pirva-mimdmsd of Jaimini is an equally ortho- 
dox system, being also based on sacred. texts and being concerned with the interpretation 
of another section of Vedic literature. In spite of difference in the value assigned to Karma, 
the system of Jaimini cannot claim to be more orthodox than the Veddnta. On the contrary, 
the Veddnia may rightfully claim that it is a necessary complement to the system: of Jai aimini, 
which i is, therefore, incomplete in itself. 

~The Pérva-mimdisd has been the philosophical back-ground of the Smatis, which. regu- 
late the rituals and external formalities of the religious life of a Hindu. It is based on the 
‘Bréhmanas, to explain which it employs canons of interpretation enunciated byitself. It is 
certainly not opposed to the Vedas ; and to that extent it is of course orthodox ; and the— 
advocates and supporters of this system to this day have been far more numerous than those 
of the Veddnia.. But it has ignored the U ‘panigads—not a negligible branch of the revealed 

literature. It had to ignore them, because their attitude towards Vedic Liturgy was ‘not 
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ss 2 Deussen, however, expresses a inodified view about this matter in the ‘Introduction to his 
| System of the Vedanta, | | | | : | 
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free from suspicion. And that was exactly the strong point of the Veddnia. The Vedénta recog- 
nised the system of Jaimini, even quoted from him and the texts on which. his system was 
based ; but at‘the same tame, exposed its limitations. Besides, the Veddnta gave full weight 
to the Upanisads. It thus included more of the Vedic lore with in its scope than an VY other 
system. | 

In the Vedénia-sittras, the more or less unbroken continu ty of interpretation of the 
Upanisads has found a perfect form of expression. This is why all subsequent system-build- 
ers of the Vedanta School, instead of going straight to the original sources in the U' panisads, 
—wWhich they knew well enough,—preferred to build on the common and undisputed foun- 
dation of the Sétras. 

The prestige of these Sdtras of Badarayana was unique. The authoritative cha acter 
of his Interpretation of the Unanisads is further evidenced by the fact that even these who 
did not, strictly speaking, belong to the Feddnta school, considered him well worth quoting. 
And his authority was sometimes enough for a philosophical tenet. In the bhakt (-silras of 
Sandilya, we find copious references to the Siitras of Bada rayana. Thus, Sandilya i. 1, 4, 
i. 2. 17, ii. L. 4, andiii. 1. 7 refer respectively to Veddnta-sitras i 1.7. i. lL. Liv. 1, 3,and i, |; 2. 
Besides, Svapnesvara, the commentator of Nandilya, quotes several other Sutras of Badara- 
yana in the course of elucidating his author. Original Srutis also are quoted ; but Badard- 
yana’s authority is not only never challenged, but his inter pretation is quoted approvi ngly ; 
and this, in spite of the fact that his Sdadras were not considered * Apauruseya’ or as of 
non-human origin. This shows the unshakeable position that the Sivas had established. for 
themselves. | 

It is no doubt true that by no stretch of imagination can the Siitras he understood to 
refer to all the U panisads. But that in itself ought to be a warning to us against taking the. 
liberty of forming any group that we like of the U panisads and then basing a philosophy 
upon it. If the Sétras have avoided reference to any of the Upanisads, the question ought 
to be decided first how far they are entitled to our consideration at all, before admitting 
their claim to contribute to a philosophy of the U panizads. Itisan admitted fact that a large 
number of the Upanisads owe their origin to sectarian movements——that is to say, to a re- 
crudescence or innovation of sect-deities and their cults. And some of the Upanisads again are 
but off-shoots of the original texts of Brahma-vidyd. These latter say very little that is ori- 
ginal, z.¢., very little that is not found in the earlier and more authentic U panisads. (Cf. 
Deussen, op. cit., p.9.) For instance, the I. ahdvakya-upanisad, as the very name signi- 
fies, is only an elucidation of the experience implied in the ‘ great saying’ (mahdvdhya) of 
Uddalaka in Ch. Up. vi. 8, viz. “ Tattvamasi”°—‘ That thou art’. Upanisads of this 
class have little to contribute towards building up a philosophy of the Upanisads. And as to 
those that are unmistakeably sectarian, obviously they have no right to take ashare in the con- 
struction of a philosophy of Brahma-vidyd. For instance, what right has the Rudréksa-jabdla- 

_ upanisad,—which, as the very name implies, is but a dissertation on the efticacy of wearing 
_ & rudrdksa (the berry of the Eleocarpus), a peculiar kind of seed, which is worn on the arm 
or neck or ear by certain orthodox people—what right has such a book as this to be considered 
In connection with the construction of a philosophy of the U panisads ? | 3 
__ Evidently some of the Upanisads have to be excluded from our consideration in build- 
_ Ang up a philosophy of the Upanisads. As to which should be excluded and which not, the 
_ Sttras, we contend, are our best and most authentic guide. Our choice is practically limited 
to the Upanisads, to which the Sétras have been or can be understood to have 





a being so, is there any other philosophy of the Upanisads but what is con- 
_— Tathed' tn the Sdiras of Badartyana? Is there anything in the Upanisads which has not been 
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ioaened upon by ae Satras 2 Ge, is there anything in the Sétras for which the authority 
of some text or other of the Upanisads cannot be cited ? These facts warrant us in conclud- 
ing that the most scientific and historically the most accurate interpretation. of the Upani- 
sads, 18 to be looked for in the Stttras of Badarayana. They contain the entire philosophy of 
the Upanisads in a nutshell. 





We shall probably be confronted here with the objection that the Sitras do not tell their 
own meaning and commentators have differed ag to what they exactly mean. Our answer 
to this is that modern interpreters of the U panisads also have differed ; and the commenta- 
tors of the Satras have not differed so hopelessly that nothing common can be found in them, 

On the contrary, in most essential things, they agree. The most important points in which 

they ‘lisagree are questions regarding the reality of the individual soul and the world, and 
consequently their relation with Brahma. As to the causality of Brahma, the course of the 
evolution of the world, the means for the attainment of Brahma and similar things, there 
is little, if any, difference between one school and another. Even in cases where they differ, 

they quote mostly the same passages from the Upanisads and differ only in the construction 
put upon them, just as modern interpreters do with regard to passages of the U'panisads. 

Surely, we do not avoid such differences by simply overlooki sing the Siitras. 


-igain, as to the passages meant in any particular Sitra, the commentators show little, if 
any, divergence at all. If a commentator could say that in a particular Siira (say, i. 3. 12), 
one demerit passage was meant rather than another, it would serve his purpose as the exponent 

a particular theory better than otherwise. Yet curiously enough, by a Sétra he under- 
ae reference to the self-same texts as his adversary, and has to distinguish himself 
from his opponent only by the meaning read into the passages. Had Deussen been aware | 
of this striking agreement among the commentators of the Sétras as to the texts referred to 
by them, he would not have expressed any doubt as to the fact that the exclusion of certain | 
Unanisads from the Stiras—or, rather, the limitation of the Siitras to some only of the Upa- 
nisads,—was not dueto Sankara or to any other commentator individually (vide Deussen, o Dp. 
cil., p. 32), but to tradition already firmly established and scrupulously adhered to, and never 
departed from afterwards. Andif he had known this, it may well be doubted if he would have 
thought it worth his while to venture upon a separate philosophy of the Upanisads at all. 


It is remarkable that if we adhere to the proper texts, we arrive at more or less the same 
conclusion which the Sttras have reached. To take one example ; Deussen in his philosophy 
of the Upanisads discusses the doctrine of transmigration (p. 332); he refers there to the 
identical passages (viz. Ch. v. 3-10; Br. vi. 2; Kaus. i. 2; etc.), to which the Sitras refer (ef. 
Sdira iii. 1). And Deussen’s own Veddnta also gives the identical version. This shows that 
there is little justification for thinking of a separate philosophy of the Upanisads as distin- 
guished from the system of the Veddnia-sitras. Or, to put it differently, the most correct 
and. scientific interpretation of the Philosophy of the Upanisads is to be traced in the Sitras 
of Badarfyana. They constitute the most rational starting poy for all who would aa 
the right meaning of the J panisads. 23 

The Siiras constitute an important landmark i in the history of the inlerseotauion of the 
Upanisads. All the threads of earlier interpretation are gathered up in them and are woven 
into a fabric upon which all subsequent thinkers of the school have rested their doctrines. 
It is not difficult—and certainly not impossible—to get at the true meaning of the Sétras. 
The commentators agree as to the passages of the U panisads that are referred. to in any of 
the Sitras ; they generally differ only as to what these actually mean. In some cases, no 
doubt, a difference also exists among them as to the meaning of a Satra itself ; and sometimes 
even a Siira is admitted by one, but is rejected by another ; and occasionally they also dis- 
agree as to how a Dia Siitra should be constructed. But these are very rare instances : 
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and do not present insuperable difficulties. 
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differences, a vene- 


rally admitted common system of thought can be deciphered in the Stitras, even a gainst the 


manifest diversities of views of the commentators. : 
due to the cryptic and equivocal character of the Upanisadic texts themselves - 


In most cases, the difference of view is 
and such 


differences, we repeat, we cannot escape by attempting our own interpretation. 
r , Ss 4 on . ; js rr re ee A ‘ 
These considerations lead but to one conclusion - A philosophy of the U panresads, as dig. 


tinguished from the philosophy of the Veddnta-sitras, is either meaningless or is not neces. 


sary. It is liable to be misconstrued. 


t 


We are certainly free to dilate upon the texts of the 


Upanisads or upon any individual book of this literature; but a philosophy of the U panizads 


cannot be something other than the philosophy of the Pedéntg. 
been attempted in India after the Sitras of Badarayana. 


No such philosophy hag 
Independent thinkers » ust have 


needed it, and would certainly have attempted it, if they had only felt that such an attempt 
: ? . 


was justifiable. And in modern times, a philosophy of the U panvwads involves 
selection of texts and has less justification for 
philosophy of the Upanisads, therefore, the inc 


of Badar&yana. 


It is not suggested here that the U panisads should remain a sealed book for us, 


ignoring the authority of the Sétras. 
lispensable nucleus is to he found in the Satrag 


an arbitrary 
hor any 


have every right to study them—to scrutin; se their literary merit and the Suggestions they throw 


out for the construction of philosophies. 


They are 


the fountain-h ead that has continued 


to feed all the currents of Vedantic thought In India; and as such their value is immense. But 
the Sitras of Badar&yana are the Sheet-anchor for any stable philosophy of the panisads. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


THe Nrrvuxta, by Hannus Skdup. Lund, G.W.R. 
Gleerup : London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Prass : 1926. 

It is not easy to review a vocabulary, but Dr. 
Hannes Sk6ld has given in this bool something 
more. It consists of two parts, Philological and 
glossarial. In the first part he has striven to 
establish the nature of the relations of the Nirubktg 
with the Vedic literature, and has taken Roth’s 
edition as the basis of his investigation. 

Taking the Nirukia to be a running commentary 
on an old list of Vedic works, which is now called 
Nighantu or Naighantuka, Dr. Skéld discusses that 
list of commemorative words, its authorship, its 
relation to Vedic words and its recension. He then 
discusses the Nirukta as a veddiya, and follows this 
with an account of the materials he has eXamined for 
the purpose in 26 pages of research of extraordinary 
pationce and minuteness, After this comes a discus- 
Sion of the material in 30 pages of even deeper 
research. We are then taken with much learning in 


ten chapters through the testimony of Patafijali and | 


the relation of the Nirukta to the Brihaddevatd, 


After this Dr. Skéld asks himsel? the question — 
Was VYaska a naivukta, a question which has be-. 
come necessary to him in Consequence of his own 
‘research. After minute investigation he arrives at 


_ the opinion that Indian tradition ig right in attri- 


-buting the Nirukta to Yaska, so far as it is a com- : 
mentary on the nigantavah, and that he had a hand 





b as it now exists, Next, after 






tiously conducted, but { 


attention of scholars thereto, 


@ Vedarthadipid of a bout 1180 and 


the Nighantu,” Dr. SkOld makes some Phonologica) 
remarks on the etymologies of Nirulste General? 
and comes to an important, conclusion: “LC think we. 
have the right to state that the vernacular of Yaska’s 
time must have been Middle Indian, aud it would 
have been surprising if it had not: been so.” 


To all this he adds an A ppendix on the Various 
readings of the principal nigamas, and they tackles 
the Nirukia itself. The student will not find hig 
version of the Néirubta casy reading, for there are no 
less than sixteen arbitrary signs attached to the 
words, all oxplained however on Pp. 173f, whichrelate 
tosome information or other about it, This system 
reduces printin g but is apt to catch the unwary : 
e.g, by looking Up one word in which | was interested 
f found by a sign attached that it was “a primary 
nigama word etymologised.”? Another set of words 
in which I was also interested was in the same cate- 
gory except that one of them was shown by another 
sign to be “ hapax legomenon in the Rig Veda.” After 
three further explanatory notes Dr. Skéld gives the 
Index Verborum Ltymologico Elucidatorum itself. ., 

The above remarks form of courge but a very in- 
adequate survey of deep research most conscien-_ 
Shall have reached my 
thereby in drawing the 
At any rate within. 
half an hour of the hook coming into my hands — 
I had extracted from it and recorded two items of . 


object if I have succeeded 


information which I had been looking for. 


R. ©. Tewere, 
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Se 
THOMAS CANA. 
By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

Tomas Cana is the greatest hero and benefactor of the Malabar Christians. He is also 
said to have been the Prime Minister! of Chéraman Perumal, the Emperor of Malabar. 

The tradition of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar has it that, while their Church was 
in a chaotic condition for want of bishops and leaders, the Bishop of Urahai (Edessa) was 
asked in a dream whether he was not sorry for the distress and ruin of the flock in Malabar 
which the interrogator had earned by his death. The Bishop then told this dream to the 
Catholicos of Jerusalem,? who, on consultation with the wise men of the place, determined to 
send Thomas Cana the honourable merchant residing in the city, to Malabar for information. 

He set sail and landed in Cranganore, where he found certain Christians wearing crosses hang- 
ing from their necks. Having gathered from them their past history and learned that they were 
sorely in need of bishops, he soon loaded his vessel with what pepper and other merchandise he 
could procure, hastened home and delivered the strange news to the Catholicos of Jerusalem. 

Subsequently, with the permission of Yustédits, Patriarch of Antioch,? the Catholicos 
sent with his blessing to Malabar, Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, several priests and deacons and 
&® great many men, women and children—four hundred and odd in all—under the leadership 
of the merchant Knéyi Témma. | 

All these, after a sale voyage, landed in Cranganore in a.D. 345. And “the people of 
the Kéttakkéyal4 community and the Christians called Dhariyfykkal of the sixty-four 
families,” all came together and received them and acknowledged Mar Joseph from Jerusalem® 
as their Bishop. And the affairs of the Church were properly managed by Témm4 (Thomas). 

He also obtained from the Emperor land and high social privileges, as well as a 
copper-plate document to that effect on Saturday, 29th Kumbham (Aquarius) of the above- 
mentioned year, on the seventh day of the moon and in the sign Cancer. (The tradition 
in these five paragraphs is recorded on Pp. 88- 91 of Ittip’s Syrian Christian Church of 
Malabar, in Malayalam). 

The 72 high social privileges which Thomas Cana obtained from the Emperor are used — 
even to-day. Besides these, he got 18 low castes,® like barbers, carpenters, bow-makers, 
bards, toddy-drawers, etc., to serve the Christians and be under their special protection from 
the molestation of other castes. (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plaies, ch.9.) Thomias, 
the merchant prince, isalso said to have presented the Emperor with one ndji (measure of 





Observations by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. | 
1 How could we substantiate that Thomas Cana was the Perumal’s Prime Minister ? 2 That bone 

his story nesrer that of Frumentius and Hdesius. 
2 How is it proved that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph states in another paper on Thomas Cana, this was the 
Sth Patriarch of Jerusalem ? Fr. Monserrate notes in 1579 that the Syrian Bishops of his time were very 
fond of connecting themselves somehow with Jerusalem. It gave them a special standing of honour. His — 
words are: “the greater number of the bishops and priests, whom they call cavijain Syrian have passed 
through Jerusalem before they come from there '’ (Babylonia). [The Patriarchs of Jerusalem have the 
designation ‘ fifth Patriarch,’ which does not mean the fifth among the Patriarchs of Jerusalem.—T.K.J.] 
8 This mention of the Patriarch of Antioch is, I think, subsequent to the arrivalof the Jacobites into the _ 
country. Land’s  Anecdota Syriaca, vol.:1, Leyden, 1862, p. 182, quoting Swanston, JRAWS., ‘II, gives | 
-Euéstathius, Bishop of Antioch. Eustathius of Antioch was deposed at the Council of Antioch in a.p, cig | 


and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in 4.D. 360. Of. Bardenhewer, Patrology, 1998, pp. 246, 2 


_ & ‘What means Kéttakkayal? Perhaps: Parur, Kottakavu ? What is the meaning. of Koitekava 2. 

; [Kéttakk yal (=Hort- lake), or correctly Kéttakkavu (=sfort-grove) is Parur.—T.K.J.] | : 
so Does Ittaip’s History say that Mar Joseph of Edessa was from J erusalem ? [Yes.] 
6 'Gouvea has something about the castes which had to serve the Christians by order of the Perumal of 
mas Cane, ‘and who had even to become amoucos, or run amock, for their sake. I hope to extract some 


me from: Gouves all that he has: about Thomas Cana and the t two Bishops, 3 Mar Xabro and Mar a 
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capacity, about 20 ¢c.in.) of precious stones for his crown, and to have helped him with 
money in his battles. 

The. Emperor once pressed the artisan caste to give one of their girls in marriage to his 
washerman. The artisans could not but submit to this indignity. But during the marriage 
festival they killed the washermen assembled there by secretly crushing them under the 
marriage shed specially contrived for the purpose, and absconded in a body to Ceylon. 
And Thomas is said to have saved the situation by inducing the strikers to return to the 
Emperor. (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plaies, pp. 93-94.) 

Here are authentic specimens of the peculiar titles and privileges which Thomas Cana 
and the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar obtained by the Emperor’s letters patent : (1) the 
title of ‘the Emperor’s Own Merchant,’ (2) seven kinds of musical instruments, (3) palanquin, 
(4) elephant, (5) bodyguards, (6) cloth for walking along upon, (7) royal umbrella, 
(8) lingual cheers by women, (9) lamp lit by day, (10) carpet, and (11) sandals. Nos. 2-9, 
besides others, form the paraphernalia of a procession. Most of these are even to-day used 
in the processions of the Malabar Syrian Christian Bishops. The palanquin and the 
elephant, as dignified or stately means of locomotion, have become very antiquated and 
ludicrous, and have been replaced by phaetons, landaus and motor-cars. | 

An English translation of the original document given to Thomas Cana is found on 
p. 189 of the Travancore State Manual, vol. 2. See also do Couto’s Da Asia, 12th Decade, 
last part, p. 283, for another, in Portuguese. | 

In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop pawned the two original copper-plates for 200 
reals to the Portuguese in Cochin. The translation made for them ig very probably what 
we find in the above two books. The plates are now missing ; but, according to the Rev. 

H. Hosten, S.J., and Rev. H. Heras, S.J., they may be “in the Torre do Tombo ot Lisbon, or 
in some old Franciscan Convent of Portugal.” The Malabar Christian community will be 
extremely obliged to the person who will discover these plates and send to the writer 
(Trivandrum, Travancore, South India) printer’s-ink impressions (half a dozen copies) of the 


inscription on them. | | 
WANTED 


Tur Ancient Coppmr-Piares or Taomas CANA 
| NOW SUPPOSED TO BE IN PoRTUGAL. 

(Wee also my Magna Charia of the Malabar Christians, in the Asiatic Review of April, 

1925, pp. 299-304.) | : 
The traditional date a.p. 345 may be correct. The copper-plates of Thomas 
Cana, if recovered, will certainly help us in ascertaining his date. Will the name of the. 
Patriarch Yustéditis given above help us 2? _ | | | 
Tradition says that a copy of the muniment granted to Thomas Cana was about the — 
Same time inscribed on a large granite slab and set up at the Northern gate ot the Cranganore 
temple for the information and guidance of the public. Some time before 1781, Adriaan 
Moens, the Dutch Governor of Cochin, tried his best to discover this stone, but in vain. On 
the 12th of February, 1924, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 8.J., our modern Yule, who was touring 
_ Malabar in eager search of pre-Portuguese Christian antiquities there, discovered in Cran. 
_ ganore a big stone slab 6 ft. x 32 ft. with about 19 lines of inscription in ancient Malabar 
characters, This, like the philosopher’s stone, suddenly became the supreme object of _ 

on ofthe Malabar Bishops and Christians. For they thought this was the reputed — 
unterpart of the Thomas Cana plates. I have, however, partially deciphered the 

es of the record, of which three alone I got an estampage, and have faund that. 
‘the Queen of Perumatiam, perhaps of the Cochin royal family, made 















‘daily supply of a specified measure of rico to the temple at 
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pakar (literally, those of the Southern side), or Southists.7 They have scarcely any marriage 
relations with the Northists, the rest of the St. Thomas Christians. The appellations Northists 
and Southists came into existence because, it is alleged, in the new town of Mak6tayar® 
Pattanam founded by Thomas Cana, 400 shops of the former were constructed in the northern? 
row and 72 of the latter in the southern. There are several points of difference between the 
Northists and the Southists in customs, manners and physical features. (Ittip’s History, 
op. cit., pp. 92-94.) Foreign characteristics like blue eyes and brown facial hair are noticeable 
in some of the Southists, while there are others among them who do not differ at all from the 
Northists in bodily features. | oe 
‘Cana’ in ‘Thomas Cana’ is not, I think, the place Cana of Galilee where Jesus Christ. 
turned water into wine. (John, II. 1.) To my mind, Thomas Cana means Thomas the mer- 
chant. The Syriac root kno means to get, to buy, and kdénéyo, one who gets or buys. The 
old annals and songs of Malabar state that the four hundred! foreigners who colonized 





7 The terms Suddists and Nordists derive from French writers, from ‘Nordistes ’ and ‘ Sudistes.” 
‘Suddists ’ with two d’s is highly objectionable, as it tends to hide its origin. [The Latin term is Gene 
Suddistica.—T.K.J.] | : | 

8 Do Couto (Dec. 12, 1. 3, ¢. 4, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 178%, pp. 271-273) has a very curious itinerary for 
St. Thomas, taken from the Chaldean books of the Serra. Taking leave of St. Thaddeus at Edessa, © 
St. Thomas sells his body to a merchant and visits in turn Sokotra, Melinde and Cafraria, the kingdom of 
Paces and Zarique (by do Couto identified doubtfully with Ampazes and Mo¢ambique), finally Marhozaya, 
which Bishop F. Roz, at do Couto’s request, identified with Malaca. Another passage in the Chaldean books — 
sent St. Thomas to Persia, Samarkand, Sokotra and Malabar. Can copies of such books still be found in © 
Malabar? They would solve certain difficulties and would prove missionary endeavours or Syrian trade on 
the coasts of Africa in pro-Portuguese times. We have to account for the occurrence of the cross among 
South African tribes | : i 

1 think that Marhozaya is Mahuza, (perhaps Makéta or Mahodaya Pattanam, i.¢c., Cranganore), whence, 
according to Jacob of Saruy, either St. Thomas made a start for India or whence merchants had come to 
fetch him for Gondophares. Schréter could not decide, as the copies of Jacob of Sarug’s poem were incom-~ 
plete, Of. Medlycott, pp. 248,249, We have a similar difficulty for the MSS. of the Syriac Acta of St. 
Thomas, Of. Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 160. We do not know yet what place is meant in Jacob of Sarug by 
Mahuze. Assemani, 2ibl. Or., T. IT, Part IT, p. 761, mentions two Mahuzas, but neither appears to be appro- 
priate for St. Thomas’ story, as neither is a harbour on the sea. One is near Ctesiphon, and is called 
Carcha, Corch, or Carch ; the other is called Ariuna. Er. Bernard of St. Thomas in letters to me asserts that 
Mahuza or Mahosa means simply ‘town’ and that the Syrians applied it to Cranganore. If that were so, 
might it not have been applied also to Mylapore? St. Thomas in the Hymn of the Soul mentions a dear 

friend, a native of Maishan, the companion of his travels, whom I identify with Uzanes, the son of King 
- Mazdai. If Maishan is not a mistake for Mailan, Mylapore, might it not stand for Mahosa and still apply 
to Mylapore ? The idea of the Syrians was that Gondophares lived at Mylapore, and that idea seems to | 
be shared already by Jacob of Sarug (a.p. 500-521). [Malabar tradition, at least in its recent form, 
knows no such name as Gondophares or Kandapparaja. M&hésa or M&ahitisé in Syriac is-the name of a 
small town somewhere in south-west Asia.—T.K.J.] . a ab a 
@ Did not a division into Northists and Southists prevail in Mesopotamia at one time? I find © 
something to that effect in Monserrate (1579). Something akin to the division between the right-hand 
and left-hand parties of 8. India, but sprung from religious divisions. I believe there is such a division 
as the right-hand and left-hand party in Abyssinia among the Christians. ed cere. 
-:10 De Conti has'a reference, I think, to some 20,000 washermen in the army of the King of Vijayanagar. — 
| I have sometimes thought there might be question of Syrians, who were great fighters in those days, The 2s 
other day, I came across a passage speaking of numerous Sy rians fighting in the Bisnaga army, but I cannot — 
‘now trace it again, [The mercantile community of Belgaum, N.E. of Goa, “had already at the beginning 
of the 13th century included foreign settlers from Lala, é.e., Lata (Gujarat) and the Malayalam country,’ 


ag evidenced by an inscription. See A.S.1.A. Report, 1916-17, part I, p. 19. Could these Malayalis have — 


‘been St. Thomas Christians, the mercantile community par excellence, of Malabar? Abdar Razak (15th 
century) speaks of Nimeh Pezir, Christian minister to the king of Vijayanager.—T.K Jd. ig, aah, ete yi 
May not the Southists who came with Thomas Cana have been dyers end fullers, as many Christians ~ 
it Persia ware, who took Christ for their patron. Cf, As. Researches, X, 1808, p. 82. The Syrians were great 
weavers and dyers, I think, in the Near Hast. a oa eee a 


form Makétai and in Sanskrit as Mahédaya Puram. 


co oo. which ‘ one para measure of paddy can be scattered.’ On. cit., p. 90. 
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Cranganore, belonged to 72 families from 7 septs'! or clans. They do not now survive as such. 
Nor are there family traditions about their original identity, as in the case of several families 
who occasionally came as individual emigrants and settled in Malabar in the last four or five 
eenturies. All these have merged in the vast mass of indigenous converts of Aryan and 
Dravidian extraction. Only a small section, the Southists (see ante), have any separate identity. 
But here too the distinction is, so to speak, a social or communal one, not racial or religious. 
Tradition says that the élite among the Semitic colonists brought by Thomas Cana freely inter- 
married with the local high caste Christians, while the foreign proletariat consorted with 
the indigenous low caste converts. Thomas, it seems, had children by two women, one a 
wife of his own nationality, and the other a mistress from the Hindu washerman caste. 
There is, however, no clan extant that claims descent from Thomas Cana and his Semitic wife. 

[P.8.—-On folio 526r, 87rof a MS. vol. in the British Museum, 4.D. 1604, Bishop Roz says 
(according to Rev. H. Hosten’s translation), ‘‘The copy of the olla which the said Xaram 
Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo. . . . says faithfully this :—‘ May Coquarangon be pros- 
perous. . . . ” On fol. 525v, 86v of the same volume the prelate speaks of “‘ their ollas, 
the copper original of which was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francis, a copy 
of them remaining here.” | 

This copy which Bishop Roz ‘faithfully ’ translated—he knew Malayalam—must have 

been an impression of the plates, or a transcript in the Malayalam characters of those days, 
prepared, perhaps, by the Jew who, according to Fr. Lucena (Hist. da vida do P. Fr. de Xavier, 
Lisboa, 1600, p. 163, col. 10), “though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese.” 
Where is this copy, and where the Jew’s translation 2 Perhaps in the above MS. vol. of 1604. 
This copy and translation also ought to be discovered. ] 
Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 1).12 

The emblems of dignity and honour belonging to the Malabar Nasrani (Christian), and. 
the manner in which the city of Cranganore came into existence. 

When Pattanam'3 was the city (prob. capital), on Knayittomman (Thomas Cana) the 
Nasrani’s reqtiesting, “ Give me half the country,” 1380 kély14 (rods) of land in the form of a 
square, as measured by the elephant £1,15 were granted in accordance with the order of the 
Perumal! of Chéraman Kéyil'’ on Tuesday the 9th of Karkkatakaim (July), the 8th day of the 
moon being combined with the asterism Réhini.18 Also! the Vedic College at Irinndlakkuta 
(eight miles N.E. of Cranganore), the Great Palace at Tiruvafichikkulam and the Church at. 
Cranganore. That day, at sunset the day-time lamp, walking-cloth, crown, (and several other 
insignia) were granted, with libation of water and flower, to Knayittomman the Nasrani. 

11 Mgr. Alexander Chulaparambil, The Romo-Syrian Bishop of Kottayam, a Southist, told me that 
the 72 families which came over with Thomas Cana belonged to the following septs : Baji, Belkouth, Hadai, 

Kujeliec, Knoja, Majmouth, and Tejmouth. Do these names survive in Mesopotamia as distinctive Chris- 


tian names? [For the names of some of these Septs see Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, article on the Syrian 
Christians. But these names I have not found in any old document.—T.K.J. ] | 
_ 42 Communicated by the Rev. H. Hosten, 8.J., St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, at whose instance 
this work was undertaken by Mr. Joseph on 18th November 1923. The notes also are by Mr. J oseph. 
| 13 Pattanam : Mahadévar Pattanam, an old name for Cranganore, or a portion of it, or some old boven 
_ close to it. Most probably it is the city founded by Thomas Cana. In the Tamil classics it appears in the 


14 Another document (Itttp’s History in Malayalam, Cochin, 1869) gives 244 kéls, or the space over 
- 16 One k6l == 28 inches. An elephant kdl == 4 héls. 16 
17 ‘The name of the king’s palace. 
48 Tttap’s History gives another date for the. grant, of land and privileges : Saturday, 29th. Kumbham 
_ (Marvel), 7thyday of the moon, Karkkatakam ragi (sign Cancer). Op. cit, p. 91. Idoubt whether any | 
‘reliance can be placed upon these details or those given in the above translation, _ | % 7 
«48 Perhaps these three were witnesses, 2 tt” se ae Os : on te 


King. fe 
The site is even now known as Chéraman Kévilakam. It ig close. 
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With the knowledge of the sun, and the moon that rises at night, that know this as witnesses. 
The handwriting of the then younger prince Kuru Perumalar. 

If any one contradicts and questions this grant, let him turn over and refer to the docu- 
mentary granite stone"? that lies at the northern gate of the temple at Cranganore 21, 
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‘Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 2).22 
When of yore to immigrate to Malankara 23 
The gentleman Tomman Kinan*4 essayed,—Verily.25 
The king’s sons?® belonging to seventy-two families— 
These good citizens, four hundred, 
Eimbarked by the grace of the Catholicos.—Verily. 
The foreigner who came entered Cranganore, 
He entered, and when he visited the Chéra King, in plenty 
He presented gold and coral and pearls and obtained the country. 
He came, at an auspicious time.endeavoured, and gained his end.-—Verily. 
That his greatness may be manifest in all the world around, 


He gave him marks of honour—the fivefold band?7, the eighteen castes28, 
The horn,”® the flute, the peacock feather fan, the conch,?° the canopy,*!—Verily. 


The gold crown? and all other good ornaments. 

oe nnn RRR Rnmmeneeneemee 

20 Iremember having read in the Gazetteer of Malabar that this stone has not yet been discovered 
even after diligent search. Was it one of the stones taken away by the Portuguese at Goa ? Thisis Burnell’s 
statement in his little pamphlet A few suggestions as to the best way of making and utilizing copies of Indian 
inscriptions (Madras, 1870): “The Portuguese at Goa took some inscriptions on stone to their native 
country.” Cf. Indian Antiquary, IJ, 133. By this I understand that they took inscribed stones, not copies 
of inscriptions on them. Some of these may have come from Malabar. (For Moens’ search, see Dutch in 
Malabar, pp. 172, 173). | 

[I have read of stones, pillars, etc., removed by the Portuguese from monuments to the North of Goa, 
fromm near Surat for instance, but not from Malabar. Others than the Christians in Malabar seem to know 
about a copy of the Thomas Cana privileges inscribed on a stone near the Tiruvafjikulam temple. The 
Diwan of Cochin, whom I met in January 1924, knew of this and was keen on making a search forit. He 
said that the impression among the people was that the stone had been buried when Tippu Sultan came 
down on Tiruvanjikulam. Yule, Hobson—Jobson, s.v., Shinkali, quotes Dr. Gundert, Madras Journal, 
NITY, 122: One Kerala Ulpatii (i.c., legendary history of Malabar of the Nasrani), says that their fore- 
fathers. . . built Codangalur, as may be learned from the granite inscription at the northern entrance 
of the Tiruvanjiculam temple.’”—H.H.] 

21°) The extract is from the footnote on pp. ll and 12 of Ancient Songs (Malayalam), Kottayam, 1910. 

22 Communicated by the Revd. H. Hosten, §.J., St Joseph's College, Darjeeling, at whose request 
“ais work was done by Mr, Joseph on 7th December 1923. - . | 

23 Malankara is Malabar of the Arabian travellers, bar being equivalent to the Malayalam kara, coast. 

44 Tomman Kinan, Thomas Cana, Knayi Tomman are three forms of the same name. | 

25 ° Verily ’ indicates a pause in the song and forms the chorus. ; 3 te ae 

26“ King’s sons ’ is the title Mappila (son-in-law) granted to the Christians in Malabar by one of the 
old Chéra kings. There are the Sudras of Malabar, called Nairs, who have the title pilla (child). Gouvea, 
I am told, translates this title Mappila as king’s son. [He does. Cf. Jornada, fol. 4v: ““With these privileges 
joined to those which Xario Perumal had granted them, the Christians of Malavar became much more 
accredited, being held in such account that the name by which they are still called to-day in the kingdoms 
beyond the Mountain of the Pande is sons of kings”.—H.H.] © | Ree eee tate 
BF Fivefold band : two varieties of drums, eymbals, trumpet, and gong, ) 

28 Eighteen Hindu low castes. Or, bodyguards versed in the eighteen feats of arms, 

29 A musical horn, producing a monotonous protracted note, _ 80 For blowing. 

81° See Travancore State Manual, II, 139 ; ‘ pavilion.’ ee pe ee te 2 8 

$2 A tall peaked crown of gold was until lately in use for bridegrooms. I remember to have seen it 

worn by my elder brother on the occasion of his wedding, Bridegrooms generally are allowed all these 


privileges and, marks of honour. | 
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He gave him marks of honour : the walking-cloth®?, the day-time lamp,°4 
The seven kinds#5 of royal musical instruments, and three lingual cheers.%6— Vorily, 
Drums and lingual cheers?® and all good pomp 

The king with pleasure gave, 

And all these did Tomman Kinan accept.—Verily. 

He got also the copper-plate deed fittingly engraved. 

The marks of honour which the Kings’ King 37 gave 

Last for all the days of the existence of the sun and the moon.— Verily. 

For all the days of the existence of the sun and moon.38 

(T'o be continued.) 

83 Cloth spread on the way, for walking along without touching the ground. = Our bishops and bricle- 
grooms still enjoy this privilege. For its use in 1916-17 in Ceylon, see Annual Report, ASI +5 LDLG~17, 
Part I,p.25. “ Lengths of white cloth were unrolled along the road for tho elephant tu walk o ver.” 

84 Lamp lit during the day. This is now done when our bishops go in procession from one church 
to another. 

85 Perhaps, three kinds of drums, two kinds of cymbals, gong, and trum pet. See Z'rav, State 
Manual, Il, 139, for this number ‘seven’. Also Ind. Ant, for April, 1925, p. 69, 

86 Lingual cheers. Women produce thesound uldlililn. . . briskly and continuously with the 
tongue until they are nearly out of breath, covering the mouth with ono hand hollowed out in the form 
of an archand leaving spaces above and below the lips for the ululation to pass out freely. This ig repeated 
_ thrice, like the cheers of the Europeans. Men, on the other hand, shout drppéyi and poyimpdyin at the top 

of their voice during the processions of our bishops. These lingual cheers are given by women at the 
birth of a child or on other joyful occasions. This, I think, is peculiar to Malabar, Guzerat, and 
Turkey. See Trav. State Manual, IT, 139, where “ whistling ’’ is not correct. 7 

87 The Chére king, as overlord of several feudatory princes. 

38 This is one of the old songs sung by Southist Christian women when the bride and bridegroom 
return home from church after marriage. 3 

3 There are four distinguished persons Connected, in tradition, with Kndyi ‘Tomman’s emigration. 

They are : (1) the Catholikos or ‘ 5th Patriarch ’ of Jerusalem ; (2) Yustéditis, Patriarch of Antioch; (3) Mar 

Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, who accompanied Tomman to Malabar ; (4) Chéraman Perumal, king of Mala- 

__ bar, the Chéra country, whose proper name is not known. Can we get some clue from these to the date — 
of Tomman’s emigration ? 

_ {Not unless we have many more materials to form our j udgment on. I look with much suspicion on 
the introduction of so many high personages into this story, persons separated from one another by con- 
siderable distances and all for the sake of the dream of Joseph, Bishop of Edessa.— HH.) 

_ Another song (see No. 3), used on the same occasion as No. 2 above, specifies the date 345 by the 

cryptogram Sévdla thus : | | 

“The king went, saw the land and gave it away 

In the year Séval after the birth of the Lord, 

And honoured Kinayi Tomman received the copper-plate document.” 

From the language of these three lines I conclude that, like No. 2, it isof the l7th-19th century. 
Besides, the advent of the Portuguese and the burning of Cranganore City and the building of the Church | 
at Katutturutti (Carturte of the Europeans) in about A.D. 1500 are all alluded to in the song. This dating 

_in terms of the Christian era, as well as the dates A.D, 52 ote., found in the aong of St. Thomas of which | 
you have e translation, came into vogue in Malabar, I presume, only after the Portuguese connection. So 
_ the eryptogram cannot be supposed to have been handed down from very ancient times. Am J right?) 

___ [These dates in terms of a Western era indicate indeed that: at least changes were made in the 

songs after the Portuguese connection. It is quite possible that some of the songs were composed under 
_ the influence of the Latin Missionaries or revised under them. But we Cannot argue yet that these songs — 
are not in many cases much older or that new additions have not been made to them. The study of these 
gongs ts barely begun —HiB} aa a cae ts 
____ Does Fr. Peter Maffei, who in his Latin History of India, TI. 210 sqq., refers to a song and dance in 

St. Thomas., give a translation of it 2. x ve A ee : . a in 
ga 8 T cannot consult the book here. If he alludes toa song in honour of St. Thomas, 


ts to the contents, and this would help us to fix the special song he alludes to, as also 
















not a little to stage some of the incidents of the history of the St. Thomas 
in which jthey Te] resented the Story of Baliarte, or ‘the king. of the St, - 


_ # 


_ The Jesuits of Cochin and Quilon, and even more perhaps the Fathers of 
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HISTORICAL BIAS IN INDIAN HISTORY.1 


By Tur tate §. M. EDWARDES, C.8.1., C.V.O. 
AND Pror. H. L. 0. GARRETT, LE.S. 

Wz imagine that our colleagues to-day will deal with many aspects of the subject of bias 
in historical writing from Macaulay to Herbert Paul. We are concerned with that portion of 
the subject with which we are mainly in contact, namely, the History of India. At the outset 
we should like to quote asentence from a book on ‘‘ Mughal Rule in India” of which we are the 
_ joint authors and which is now in the press. “‘ The student of Indian History should be warned 
to use contemporary authorities with great caution. The manipulation of historical facts to 
suit the particular angle of vision of the author is unfortunately all too common. But it is 
nowhere worse than in India, and in many cases there has been (and is still unfortunately 
to-day) a deliberate distortion of facts before which the political bias of a work like Macaulay’s 
History of England pales into insignificance.” | ne 

The earlier portion of Indian History—generally known as the Hindu—may be left out of 
consideration. So much of it rests upon vague tradition and so scanty are the authorities that 
there is little room for exhaustive examination. What we have is mainly the work of travellers 
and is valuable for its descriptive detail. Megasthenes, for example, gives a very fair and 
unbiased account of the court and government of Chandragupta Maurya. Then there are 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien and Hiuen-tsang and so on. But when we reach the Muham- 
madan period it is a different story. Take the first great Muhammadan invader, Mahmud of 
' Ghazni. The accepted version of Mahmud is that of a ruthless invader animated by the 
bitterest hatred of any other faith than his own. His very name in history—Bat Shikin, 
the Iconoclast—perpetuates this view. But whereas this is a fair estimate of his character, 
it is not accepted by Muhammadan historians. Only recently I published a small book in 
which a sketch of Mahmud occurred. For this I was severely taken to task by a Muhammadan © 
scholar who declared that the proper view, as set forth by Muhammadan historians, was that 
he invaded India not to persecute the Hindus and destroy their temples, but because he was. 
invited into the country to restore order. et nits A 

Take again Muhammad Tughlak, that “strange mixture of opposites”. But for the 
fearless external evidence of a non-Indian historian—Ibn Batuta—we should not really know 
the full story of the combination of bestial cruelty, patronage of learning and ara 
which distinguishes the reign of that monarch. With the earlier Mughals we are on safer 
ground. Babur and Jahangir reveal themselves so clearly in their own diaries that we 
can almost see the men themselves. But pass on to the last of the great Mughals—Aurangzeb. 
The battle over this monarch and his character rages as fiercely as the struggle over the body of 
Patroclus. ' Hindu scholars will tell you that he was an inveterate bigot and that his policy 
of intolerance ruined the Empire. Muhammadan writers stoutly deny this and ee his | 
orthodoxy as contrasted with the free-thinking of his predecessors. In the a i t coe . 
troversy the truth is obscured. While the Emperor undoubtedly was into ae ba 
intolerance was certainly one, but only one, of the causes contributing to the disin ) ie as 
Mughal sovereignty, the fact has carefully been Aicoen ae reigns ot oth bis pode Nee 

i a religious persecution. There are instances of 1t in the reigns or ree eter 
, err sepsis Jahan. The former in his diary gloats over the oo. : | pane | 
Hindu shrine. But all this is passed. over in order that Aurangzeb maiy | oes : . } cae rin re 
"Ss pby hin i di ot arent nl ei nti el nt 
It is probable that Aurangzeb’s ear Oe J y Boao, er eee ae o lai : the antipathy — 
to the detestation felt for him by his Hindu subjects, and aaah partly a rere a gietee! cones) 
: zaclaned wowed his by Bes denn Hindu historians. - The ies sige i aie i . 
“has never been a favourite with the people of India, and the sinner w! ee : 
re he ead at tie An lo-American Historical Conference in- 
Via: vera Lob coal Ge Ge aoe nse et, This eocounte forts somewhat peli ee 
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around him, who is ‘ bon camarade ’, who can show timely emotion or deftly touch the chords 
of popular imagination, stands a far better chance of ultimate ‘ canonisation’ than the most 
impeccable ruler, who wears the armour of severe righteousness and holds himself coldly aloof 
from the foibles of mankind. 

So far we have dealt with the Muhammadan rulers. We will now turn to a Hindu—the 
famousShivaji. This individual has recently gone through a lengthy process of * whitewashing i 
at the hands of various authorities. What are the facts ? That he was a robber chief in a 
wild and mountainous part of India. That he made his way to the front by his audacity and 
bravery. As to his famous murder of the Muhammadan General sent against him, it seems 
to have been about six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. But its treatment by rival 
historians is instructive. On the one side Shivaji only anticipated similar treachery on the 
part of his adversary ; on the other the Muhammadan commander was the innocent victim 
of the blackest treachery. That he carved out of the dying Empire a kingdom of his own and 
that he set up a rough form of government which only survived him a few years. Butall this 
has undergone a transformation. Shivaji is now the pure-minded high-souled patriot called by 
Providence to the liberation of his motherland. His childhood at his mother’s knee is like 
the boyhood of Alfred the Great. | 

A torrent of abuse has been directed against a writer who mildly suggested, on unequi- 
vocal authority, that Shivaji had two mistresses, or in other words that of the eight wives whom 
he is recorded as having married, two were probably concubines. One would hardly have 
supposed that such a statement regarding an Indian chieftain of the seventeenth century, in a 
country where the moral standards of Exeter Hall had not yet penetrated, would have roused the 
Brahman press of Poona to a fierce declamatory frenzy. But the statement was obnoxious 
to the Poona press as it does not accord with the modern Shivaji myth, which has been sedu 
lously cultivated in Western India for purely political purposes during the last twenty years. 
The exponents of the myth are at pains to declare, often without adequate evidence, that 
Shivaji combined in himself the asceticism of St. Anthony, the military genius of Napoleon and 
the imperial prescience of Cecil Rhodes. 

That is Shivaji to-day after the modern historians have done with him. We await with 
interest his next biography written from the Mughal point of view. 

But the stream of “alteration” flows on. We now come to an episode familiar to all— 
“The Black Hole of Caleutta’’. The site of this tragedy is now believed to have been identi- 
fied. There is plenty of corroborative evidence,—e.g., Admiral Watson’s—to support Holwell’s 
narrative of the massacre. Even Macaulay believed it. But recently an ingenious attempt 
has been made to prove that the tragedy never took place, that Holwell was a liar, and that 
the so- called victims of the Black Hole were really killed in fair fight earlier in the proceedings. 
‘The next step is the elimination of the episode from Indian History as taught in schools. 


“Tun again to the Mutiny. The old king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah II, explained the whole 


: episode by saying “I enuposs my people gave themselves over to the devil.” There is no 
_ doubt as to the old man’s guilty participation in the outbreak. The evidence given at his trial: 


is perfectly conclusive. But this is not enough for the historian with a bias. The newest 


theory now put forward is that it was the East India Company who were at fault, and that the 
: as prstcieae was a just retribution for disobedience to their overlord of Delhi, and that the punish- 
ment meted out to the last of the Timurids has rankled in Indian minds ever since. As regards 
the first: part of the theory, we were able, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal 
rical ‘Society to demonstrate that it was completely at variance with the facts as reveal- 
ial records of the Punjab Government. As regards the second, we make bold to 
ot ¢ consider that the extinction of the Timurids made or has made any more. 
ne final extinction of the Western E Empire i in 476 or the renunciation of his | 
806 did in Europe. ‘But We are not out of the —e wood yee 
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ourselves have heard the theory advanced that the massacre at Cawnpore was grossly exag. 
gerated, if at ever took place, and we think in all probability we shall see this theory developed 
in our generation and a convincing alvbi set up for the Nana Sahib.? | 


We fear we have been somewhat lengthy. Indian History is only a, small section of. 
history and this Conference is representative of many histories of many peoples. But we do — 
_ wish to urge the need of caution in dealing with the established facts and episodes of the 


history of India, particularly in the light of the “ bias’ which is so common to-day, and 
which is frequently due to the fact that historical students cannot dissociate their academic inqui- 
ries and conclusions from the taint of current Indian politics. Established facts in the history 
of any country are like well-known landmarks. To remove them or destroy them without 
good cause renders the offender liable to the penalties set forth in the Commination Service. 


THE GUHILA KINGS OF MEWAR. 
By R. R. HALDER. 
For some time past I have been meditating on the real origin of the princes of Mewar. 


My desire for a solution of the problem was increased by some letters, which showed that 


other people were equally interested in the subject and, like myself, were much perplexed 
wbout it. Colonel Tod in one place speaks of the Mewd4r rulers as “ Children of the Sun ”’, 
“Sun of the Hindus,” etc. ; and in another place complicates the issue by over reliance on 
other historians. Even a scholar like Vincent A. Smith has called Guhila, the founder of the 
Guhila dynasty of Mew4r, a Nagar Brahman and almost believed in the connection of his 
lineage with the RAjés of Valabhi.! In one or two inscriptions, again, some of the rulers of 
Mewar are said to be Brahmanas. | x 3 


It is prima facie surprising that this ancient dynasty, the rulers of which belong to the — 
same line and have ruled in the ‘same lands where conquest placed them’ for a period of 
about 1400 years ; who claim descent from Kuga, the elder son of the deified Rama, the — 


patriarch of the solar race, thereby commanding universal homage in India ;—should be 


represented as losing even the ordinary prestige of the Kshatriya race—not to speak of the 


patronymic Saryavansi—and as being merged in the Brihmana caste. - 

Let us see what Colonel Tod writes on the matter :—“At least ten genealogical 
lists, derived from the most opposite sources, agree in making Kanaksen the founder 
of this dynasty ; and assign his emigration from the most northern of the provinces 
of India to the peninsula of Saurashtra in s. 201, or a.D. 145. We shall, therefore, make this 
the point of outset; though it may be premised that Jai Singh, the royal historian and 


astronomer of Amber, connects the line with Sumitra (the 56th descendant from the deified — 


Rama), who appears to have been the contemporary of Vikramaditya, a.c. 56 i 
“By what route Kanaksen, the first emigrant of the solar race, found his way into 


‘Saurashtra from Lohkot, is uncertain: he, however, wrested dominion from a prince of the 


Pramara race, and founded Birnagara in the second century (4.D. 144). Four generations 
afterwards, Vijayasen, whom the prince of Amber calls Nushirwan, founded Vijayapur, 


~ supposed to be where Dholka now stands, at the head of the Saurashtra peninsula. Vidarba 
was also founded by him, the name of which was afterwards changed to Sihor. But the 

‘most celebrated was the capital, Valabhipura, which for years baffled all search, till it was 
revealed in its now humbled condition as Walai, ten miles west of Bhaunagar. Theexistence 
of this city was confirmed by a celebrated Jain work, the Satrunjaya Mahatma. The want — 
of satisfactory proof of the Rana’s emigration from thence was obviated by the most 


unexpected discovery of an inscription of the twelfth century, in a ruined temple on the 


pies ing mea ERE NN HN 





~~"? Since this paper was written I have come across another new distortion, namely that the attack on 
the Lucknow Residency was never really taken seriously by the mutineers who : could have taken the place 


o 


oe written in a.m. 1204 [4.p. 1789]. The writer of this work styles himself 
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‘walls of Valabhi’ for the truth of the action it records. And 2 we! x wv a ro : ° seer 

3 f Rana Raj Singh opens with these words: ‘ In the west is Sorathdes, 
ee a n: the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bal-ka-nath; all fell in 
_& country wel ee neeasuene daughter of the Pramara,’ And the Sandrai roll thus 
eee be h aa e a of Valabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded 
PRTG a Nadel in Mordar des3.’ These are towns yet of consequence, and in all 
sae ee is still maintained, which was the chief worship of Valabhi pura when sacked 
- nae eee ee | The records preserved by the Jains give s.zB. 205 (A.D. 524) as the 
sl oe pon er Valabhipura and northward is ae Ba _ probably om oa tribe 
of Bala, which might have been the designation of the Rana 8 ne Pao te a 3 et 
and most probably Multan and all these regions of the Kathi, Bala, | ee ¥ QO] : dependent on 
Lohkot, whence emigrated Kanaksen ; thus strengthening the surmise of the Seythic descent 
of the Ranas, though now installed in the seat of Rama. : 7 sie aie aie ea a, 

‘“ Besides these cities, the MSS. give Gayni, as the last refuge of ye family when 
expelled Saurashtra. One of the poetic chronicles thus commences : T ne barbarians 
had captured Gajni. The house of Siladitya was left desolate. In its defence his heroes 
fell ; of his seed but the name remained ~ 4 a a Seas Gee | 

“Of the prince’s family the queen Pushpavati alone aed wh | — ° ) , ‘s an, a8 
well as the funeral pyre, upon which, on the death of Siladitya, his other ve were Sacri- 
ficed. She was a daughter of the Pramara prince of Chandravati, and had Visi ted the shrine 
of the universal mother Amba-Bhavani, in her native land, to eae upon the altar of the 
goddess a votive offering consequent to her expectation of offspring. She ee ee her return, 
when the intelligence arrived which blasted all her future hopes, by depriving her of her lord, 
and robbing him, whom the goddess had just granted to her prayers, oF : gels a oo 
Taking refuge in a cave in the mountain of Malia, she was deliverec I oe = une confided 
the infant to a Brahmani of Biranagar named Kamlavati, enjoining her to educate the young 
prince as a Brahman, but to marry him to a Rajputni, she mounted the i uncral pile to join 
her lord. Kamlavati, the daughter of the priest of the temple, was herself poser, and she 
performed the tender offices of one to the orphan prince, whom she designated Col OF * can 
born.’ The child was a source of perpetual uneasiness to its protectors : he associated with 
Rajput children, killing birds, hunting wild animals, and at ne age o eleven ihe eee 
manageable: to use the words of the legend, How should they hide the ray the sun ¢ 

This much Colonel Tod asserts in support of his view that, Goha or suhadatta, the 
founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mew4r, was descended from Siladitya VI of Valabh ipur. 
He then attempts to connect the Ranas (of Mewar) with Per 

i horities :— 

me peri what Abu-l Fazl says of the descent of the Ranas from Nushirwan : ‘ The 
Chief of the State was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past hag been known as 
Rana. He is of the Ghelot clan, and pretends to deseent from Noshirwan, the Just. An 
ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes of fortune came to Berar and was distinguish- 
ed as the chief of Narnélah. About eight hundred years previous to the present time Narnélah 
was taken by the enemy and many were slain. One Bapa, a child, was carried by his mother 
from this scene of desolation to Mewar, and found refuge with Rajah Mandalikh, a Bhil.’ 

©The work which has furnished all the knowledge which exists on the Pe 
oot ie Mewar princes is the Maasiru-l-Umara, or that founded on it, entitl 





12 or ‘ cave. 


sia, and for this purpose quotes 


rsian ancestry 
ed Bisatu-l-Ghanim 
Lachhmi Narayan 
sofMewar . | , 


“Shafik Aurangabadi . . . . hegoes deep into the lineage of the Rana 
| 2 Sorath or Saurashtra. 5 ee . on 8 Marwar, 
4 Tod, Réjasthdn, edited by W. Crooke, 1920, vol, I, pp, 251-59, 
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quoting at length the Massiru-l-Umara, from which the following is a literal translation: ‘It 
is well-known that the Rajas of Udaipur are exalted over all the princes of Hind. Other 
Hindu princes, before they can succeed to the throne of their fathers, must receive 
the khushka, or tilak of regality and investiture, from them. This type of sovereignty is 
received with humility and veneration. The khushka of these princes is made with human 
blood : their title is Rana, and they deduce their origin from Noshirwan-i-Adil (7.2., the Just), 
who conquered the countrics of—, and many parts of Hindustan. During his lifetime his 
son Noshizad, whose mother was the daughter of Kaiser of Rum, quitted the ancient 
worship and embraced the ‘faith of the Christians,’ and with numerous followers entered 
“Hindustan. Thence he marched a great army towards Iran, against his father Noshirwan ; 
who dispatched his general, Rambarzin, with numerous forces to oppose him. An action 
ensued in which Noshizad was slain ; but his issue remained in Hindustan, from whom are 
descended the Ranas of Udaipur. Noshirwan had a wife from the Khakhan of China, by whom 
he had a son called Hormuz, declared heir to the throne shortly before his death 

‘In a.H. 17 Abu Musa of Ashur seized Hormuz, the son of the uncle of Yazdegird, whom he 
sent with Yazdegird’s daughter to mam Husain, and another daughter to Abubakr 

“It is also told, that when the fortunes of Yazdegird were on the wane, his family dispersed 
to different regions. Thesecond daughter, Shahr Banu, was married to Imam Husain. 

The third daughter, Banu, was seized by a plundering Arab ; | _ 

““ Of the eldest daughter of Yazdegird, Maha Banu, the Parsis have no accounts ; but 
the books of Hind give evidence to her arrival in that country, and that from her issue is 
the tribe Sesodia. But, at all events, this race is either of the seed of Nushishad, the son 
of Nushirwan, or of that of the daughter of Yazdegird. | _ 

“Thug have we adduced, perhaps, all points of evidence forthe supposed Persian origin 
of the Rana’sfamily. The period of the invasion of Saurashtra by Nushishad, who mounted the 
throne A.D. 531, corresponds well with the sack of Valabhi, 4.D.524 . . . . Khusru Parvez, 
grandson of Nushirwan the Great, and who assumed this title according to Firdausi, married 
Marian, the daughter of Maurice, the Greek emperor of Byzantium. She bore him Shirauah 
(the Siroes of the early Christian writers), who slew his father. It is difficult to separate the 
actions of the two Nushirwans, and still more to say which of them merited the epithet of 
adil, or * just.’ a 

‘“* According to the ‘ Tables’ in Moreri, Nushishad, son of Khusru the Great, reigned 
from A.D. 531 to 591. This is opposed to the Maastru-l-Umara, which asserts that he was 
slain during his rebellion. Siroes, son of Khusru (the second Nushirwan) by his wife Marian, 
alternately called the friend and foe of the Christians, did raise thestandard of revolt, and 
met the fate attributed to Nushishad ; on which Yazdegird, his nephew, was proclaimed. 
The crown was intended for Shirauah’s younger brother, which caused the revolt, during 
which the elder sought refuge in India. - 2 6 + 2 ee tt tr th tt et es 

We have a singular support to these historic relics in a geographical fact, that places 
on the site of the ancient Valabhi a city called Byzantium,’ which almost affords conclusive 
proof that it must have been the son ot Nushirwan who captured Valabhi and Gajni, and 
destroyed the family of Siladitya; for it would be a legitimate occasion to name such sonquest 
after the city where his Christian mother had had birth. Whichever of vne propositions we 
adopt at the command of the author of the Annals of Princes, namely, that the Sesodia 
race is of the seed of Nushishad, son of Nushirwan, or of that of Mahabanu, daughter of 
Yazdegird,’ we arrive at a singular and startling conclusion, viz., that the ‘ Hindua Suraj, 
descendant of a hundred kings,” the undisputed possessor of the honours of Rama, the patriarch :' 
of the Solar race, is the issue of a Christian princess: that the chief prince mmonee the nations 
of Hind can claim affinity with the emperors of ‘ the mistress of the world 


5 It is really a town called Vaijayanti in Deccan, 
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48 Rudradama was the ruler then, as shown 
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‘* But though I deem it morally impossible that the Ranas should have their lineage 
from any male branch of the Persian house, I would not equally assert that Mahabanu, the 
fugitive daughter of Yazdegird, may not have found a husband, peel as sanctuary, with 
the prince of Saurashtra ; and she may be the Subhagna (mother of Si laditya), whose mys- 
terious amour with the ‘sun’ compelled her to abandon her native city of Kaira. The son 
of Marian had been in Saurashtra, and it is therefore not unlikely that her grand-child should 
there seek protection in the reverses of her family.’’ 6 | 

Such is Col. Tod’s account of the princes of Mewar. It is needless to discusg every 
passage in his writings. A few facts only will suftice. | oe teks 

As regards the sack of Valabhi, the Satruiijaya Méhdtmya on which Tod relies seems to 
have been written in or later than the twelfth century A.D., for; it contains an account 
of the ruler Kumarapdla (1142 to 1173 A.D.) of Gujarat. It, therefore, does not appear 
very reliable. Secondly, the inscription, the unexpected discovery of which is Spoken of 
by the author, is really the Bejolyan inscription’, dated Sam vat 1226 (A.D. 1169), of the 
time of Sémésvara, which speaks of the Chauhana king Visaladéva IV of Ajmer, whose 
fume is said to have spread even in the streets and turrets (Valabh?) after his conquest of 
the territory extending as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab. 

Lastly, the discovery of the Samdli inscription’ of Stladitiva of Mewar, dated Sarvat 
703 (A.D. 646) finally settles the matter. From the Alina? copper plate inscription, dated 
A.D. 766 of the last Stladitya of Valabhipur, we know that he was the ruler of the Valabhi 
kingdom at least up to the date of the inscription, i.¢., the latter half of the eighth century 
A.D. The final overthrow!® of that kingdom must have taken place later on, in or about 
‘A.D. 776. As the date of Siladitya of Mewar is Sathvat 708 (4.0. 646), that of Guhadatta, his 
fifth'! predecessor, should fall in the latter half of the sixth century A.D., assigning an average 
rule of at least twenty years to each ruler. Thus Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila 
dynasty of Mewar, had established his rule in Mewar long before the break up of the Valabhi 
kingdom. Hence, it is Impossible to call Géha or Guhadatta a descendant of Siladitya 
VI. or VII.!? of Valabhipur. 

Next, we have to consider the connection of the Rands with Persia. It may be noted 
that in the second century 4.D., Saurashtra (Kathiavad) was under the Western Kshatrapas'3 
and not under Kanaksen, as Tod asserts. Nodshirwan Adil ascended the throne of Persia 
in September 532 .p., and, after a glorious reign of about forty-cight years, died in 
February 579 a.v. His son NoshizAd hearing that his father was seriously ill, rebelled 
about 551 4.p. He was, however, not executed, but merely rendered ineligible for the throne 
by a slight facial disfigurement. Yazdegird was the last sovereign of the House of 
Sassan, a dynasty which ruled Persia four hundred and fifty years. He was defeated by 
the Arabs in the battle of Nahavand (A.D. 641) and was afterwards murdered in the 
neighbourhood of Merv in 65] or 659 A.D. After the overthrow of the Persian empire, 
the family of Yazd>gird escaped with their lives and sought a safer refuge in the fortress of 
Haft-Ajar, the home of their ancestors, One daughter Meher Banu (Maha Banu) sought and 

6 Tod, Réjasthdn, edited by W. Crooke, 1920, vol. I, pp. 275-80, 


7 See Ind, Ant., vol. LVI, p.11,n.12. The word valabhé in the inscription has no connection whatever 
_ with the town of Valabhi in Kathiavad, Seo Tod's Rajasthdn, vol. ILI, p, 1798. | i 
8 Preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, ® Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p, UL. 
10 Tod, Rdjasthdn, vol. I, p. 254, n. 2. Dufi’s Chronology, p. 67. 
11 Ind. Ant., vol. XXXIX, p, 188, Inseription No. IV. 
12 Dr. Fleet designates Siladitya VI. as 
ascend the throne, hence Sfladitya VIL. in the 
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Siladitya VII. In fact, Siladitya If. of his table did not 
table ought to be Siladitya VI. See Gupta Inscriptions, p. 41, 


Po hg SUPT 7 by his inseriptions, dated Saka Sanvats 52 or A.D. 130 
(Ap. Ind., vol, 16, p, 23), and 72 or a.p. 150 (Zp. Ind., vol. 8, p, 36), | nh, A | 
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obtained relief in the stronghold of Gorab.14 Tod gives the date of the sack of 
Valabhi as 4.D. 524; so, according to this date, the death of Siladitya VI. of 
Valabhipur and the subsequent retreat of his queen Pushpavati to Mewar, where Goha or 
Guhadatta was born, took place before Noshirwan Adil sat on the throne of Persia. How ° 
could then “the period of the invasion of Saur&shtra by Noshishad correspond with the 
sack of Valabhi in a.p. 524.” In fact, the actual period of the fall of Valabhiin a.pD. 776, 
as already shown, neither corresponds with the foundation of the Guhila dynasty in Mewar, 
nor with the accession of Néshtrwan, Yazdegird, etc., on the throne of Persia. 

Let us now consider the inscriptions—(1) In the Atapur inscription!® of Samvat 1034 
(A.D. 977), Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila dynasty, is called a Brahmana (Mahidévah). 

(2) In the Chitor inseription,'® dated Sathvat 1831 (4.D. 1274) of the time of Rawal. 
Samarasithha of Mewar, Bapa, a scion of the Guhila family and [eighth] in descent from 
CGuhadatta, is said to be a ‘ Vipra’ (Brahmana). 

(3) The inseription,'? dated Samvat 1545 (A.D. 1488) of the time of Maharana Kumbha- 
karna’s son Rayamala, also speaks of Bapa as a ‘dvija ’ (Brdhmana) ; and so also does the 
Ekalinga Mahdtmya, also called Ekalinga Purdna, of his time. 

Now, as regards No. (1), we notice that in the sixth verse of the same inscription, king 
Naravahana, a descendant of Guhadatta, is spoken of as ° Kshatrakshetra,’ !8 i.¢., a place of 
origin of the Kshatriyas. 

Regarding No. (2), it is found that the same Nagara Brahmana Véedasarma, who com- 
posed this record, says in another inscription,!® dated s. 1342 (4.D. 1285) that Bappaka 
(Bapa) obtained from Haritarishi the qualifications of a Kshatriya (regal qualifications) after 
he had bestowed on the sage those of a Brahmana (priestly qualifications), and that the 
princes, who were born in his race shone like the regal duties in bodily form. | 

From the version of this inscription, it appears that the predecessors of Bapa, performed the 
duties of a Brahmana (priestly duties) and that it was Bapa, who first renounced that practice. 
Thisis in accordance with Muhnot Nainsy’s story written at the end ; the difference only liesin- 
the fact that Bap’ was the eighth in descent, and not tenth from Géha or Guhadatta (Guhila).— 

In respect of No. (3), we have to state that in an inscription,?° dated Samvat 1557 
(not 1597, as wrongly printed), of the time of the same Maharana Rayamala, Guhidatta 
(Guhadatta), Bappaka (Bapa), Khuma4n, ete., are called Siryavamsiya. | 

Besides these, there are many other inscriptions which show the princes of the Guhila 
family to be Séryavanhsi Kshatriyas. Among them, the following may be noted ae 

(a) Inthe inscription,?! dated Samvat 1028 (4.D. 971), of the time of king Naravahana 

of Mewar, the priests of the temple of Ekaliigaji are spoken of as having diffused 
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14 The Historians’ History of the World, edited by Henry Williams, ee vol. Vil, pp. 88—98. 
Also, History of the Parsis, by Dosabhai Framji Karaka, C.S.1., vol. I., pp. 9-22. 
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ka sikka' [Négart Prachdrint Pairikd, vol. 1, pt. IIL, p. 258]. | | . ee, Be 
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the fame of Raghuvazhga from the Himalayas to Rama’s bridge (a ridge of rocks 

at the southern extremity of India), that is, throughout the length and breadth of 

India. As the priests of the temple are the religious preceptors?? of the kings of 

Mewar, who are the donors of large estates to the temple, the word ‘ Raghuvatha, ’ 

must refer to the Guhila family, to which the kings of Mewar belonged. 

(6) The inscription’, dated Sathvat 1335 (ap. 1278) of the time of Samarasitha, 
while speaking of the Guhilét king Simha, calls him a Kshatriya. 

(c) In the inscription?* on a well built by Maharan& Mokala in Saahvat 1485 (A.D. 1428) 
at Sringf Rishi, six miles from Ekalingaji in Mewar, Maharana Kshétrasithha, 
grandfather of Mékala, is said to be‘ Mandanamani ’ (jewel) of the Kshatriya family. 

Now, the question arises : how is it that Bapa and others are called Brahmanas in some 

of the inscriptions. The story narrated in Muhnot N ainsy’s khydta explains this deviation, 

The purport of the story is given below :-— | 

After the death of her husband, the mother of Guhilét (Guhila) prepared herself for the 
pyre to become a Sai? in her state of full pregnancy, and as such was prevented by the 
Brahmanas from doing so. She was soon delivered of a son, whom she handed over to a 
Brahmana named Vijayaditya, who was praying for a son in the temple of Kétésvara Siva. 
The latter, however, refused to take charge of the child, remarking that, as the infant wag 
the son of a Rajpit, it would, contrary to the duties of a Brahmana, kill men, animals, ete., 
when it would come of age. On this, the queen assured him, on her honour as a Satt, that 
the child and its progeny would perform the duties of a Brahmana up to ten generations. 

The child was accordingly adopted by the Brahmana and brought up by him. Thus, accord- 
ing to the legend, the child and his descendants performed the priestly duties for ten generations 
and were called Nagda (Nagara) Brahmanas. This son of Vijayaditya belonged to the Solar race 
and was called Guhilét(Guhila) Sémadata (Somaditya), after whom came Siladitya and others.25 

it seems, therefore, that some of the old writers (mostly Brahmans) have based their 
conception on this or a similar story, and have, either through ignorance of the real fact, or 
to gratify their vanity by identifying a prince of the blood royal with their own caste, called 
Bap& and others Brahmanas, in opposition to the writings of the Jain scholars. 

From what has been said above, we conclude that the Guhila dynasty of Mewar was cstab- 
lished about two centuries before the fall of Valabhipur. The Persian dynasty was also reign- 
ing about the same period. ‘But there is no connection between the house of Valabhi and 
either Mewar or Persia. Also there is no evidence’® that Nushizid came to India ; nor is 
there any real evidence of the Persian descent?? of the Ranas. Col. Tod himself writes in 
one place that ‘the prince of Mewar is universally allowed to be the first of the ‘ thirty-six 
royal tribes’; nor has a doubt ever been raised respecting his purity of descent?8.” 

In the case of inscriptions too, we see that, while one or two writers of one age have 
called Bap& and other princes of the family Brahmanas, there are many others who have 
called them Kshatriyas. Infine, neither did the kings of Valabhi owe their origin®® to 
the royal family of Persia: nor did the princes of Mewar owe theirs to that of Valabhi.80 

22 ‘ Ekalinga-ka-Diwan ’ is the common title of the Ranas of Udaipur. es _ 
. ae MTHAT UOT TTA AT... araaeagaaeaomsrear :.. . | ante, vol, XXX1X, p. 189, 
OF eearrigt aa: aa werey Use A ay ataraaTAS TAT Teast |I Yl 

pai | Unpublished Inscription at Sriigt Rishi. 


25 Muhnot Nainsy’s Khydta, pel, 628 Todds Rajasthén, vol. I, p. 276, n. 2. 
27 Ibid., p. 278, 0.2, 0 28 Ibid., p. 247. | 


29 About 2,000 silver coins bearing the legend ‘ Srt Guhiia ? were discovered near Agra (Cunningham’s 
 ADSLR., vol. 4, p. 95). _ From these as well as the Chats inseription of Baladitya (Zp. Ind., vol. 12, p. 13), 
it appears that Guhila and probably his descendants were ruling over the territories extending up to 


80 For ®@ previous discussion of the origin of the Guhildts » 8ee C. V, Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu 
a India, vol, IT (1924), pp. 83-89,-Jomuvr Eprror, ee 7 | 7 | 
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BOOK-NOTICES 


Tae CHRONICLES OF THE East INDIA CoMPANY 
TRADING TO CHINA, 1635-1834, by H. B. Morse, 
LL.D. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926; 4 vols. 
This monumental work of untold labour, which 

is of the greatest value to all students of the doings 

of the great East) India Company, is based chie fly 
on the records at the India Office, placed 
at the disposal of the author. Right good use 
has he made of the liberality shown him, to produce 
a work which all must consult who wish to know 
the details of the work of the Hnglish in China 
in the early days. There are unfortunate gaps 
in the records up to 1775 for reasons the author, 
perhaps wisely, does not explain, and like all gaps 
they occur just at the wrong time. One gap 
from 1705 to 1711 covers the periods of the amal- 
gamation of the London and East India Com panies 

—a period of special interesi—and another of 

20 years (1754-1774) covers important events 

like “‘The Seven Years’ War and the North 

American Acts—the Stamp Act and the Tea Tax.” 
Despite the defects in the records an immense 

amount of information is placed at the disposal 
of students, from the days of single ships under 
guper-cargoes, who were sometimes the Comman- 
ders themselves, to the yearly Council of Super- 
cargoes, superseded in 1786 by the Select Com- 
mittee. The trade was essentially an English 
trade, in which a number of Scotchmen were 
engaged, and was carried on by means of a smal} 
amount of goods and a great amount of dollars 
for investment in a not large selection of the 
products of China. It was carried on under 
enormous difficulties, and the records given in the 
book show an astonishing amount of human nature 
on its worst, the greedy side. The first volume 
of the Chronicles (1635-1774) shows the Chinese 
merchant, who might otherwise have been honest 
enough from old trade association, under the 
thumb of a new Tartar aristocracy, which had 
no knowledge of the ethics of commercial dealings, 
and only the readiest and crudest notions of filling 
their own pockets. That any trade was carried on 
at all is evidence of English tenacity. 


The volume commences with a new view of Wed-. 
dell’s voyage to Canton in 1637 for the Courteen — 


Association. From the delightful pages of 
Peter Mundy’s account we have what may be 
called the social and travelling sides of that venture. 
In this book we get the commercial side, which 
shows that the Courteen venture did more harm 
than good. Then the narrative goes on steadily 
in great detail showing the strenuous and ogaseless 
struggle between the English adventurers and the 
Chinese Officials, Here and there, by the way, 
the reader learns, through Dr. Morse’s clear 


exposition and admirable notes, how the various 


commercial habits and terms, now obtaining and 


used, came one by one into existence. It is not a 
book to review, but it tells the . searcher things 


about the Anglo-Chinese trade and those who 
carried it on, which he could not possibly learn 
Otherwise. The book, however, is strictly a 
chronicle, and the searcher will have to find out 
for himself the story of any particular institution, 
e.g., of the Hoppo, but he will find that the whole 
of it is there. It is, indeed, a true mine of informa- 
tion and Dr. Morse shows himself to be a guide 
that can help the student to explore it successfully, 

The second volume carries on the story to 1804 
and gives a chronicle of the same class of endless 
trouble as heretofore, but*the scene of course .ever 
varies as the trade progresses and customs become. 
established. In 1788 there was an attempt—the 
first of its kind—to settle matters with the Chinese 
Imperial Government and Colonel Cathear of the 
Bengal Army was sent out as ambassador, but 
he died on the way and never reached China. In 
1793 took place the celebrated embassy of Lord 
Macartney, which eventually failed in its purpose 
of obtaining “a modest charter for the English 
trade,” secured later on only by force in 1842. 
The trade, however, went on again in the old way 
—trade trouble in China, wars in Europe. Opium. 
became important as a commodity, and continued 
to be very troublesome as an article of trade through 
all the Company’s days. Dangerous incidents from 
time to time occurred, partly owing to the difference 
between English and Chinese customs and ideas 
in regard to justice. One such incident was 
the very serious affair of the Lady Hughes in 1784, 
when a Chinaman was accidentally killed in the 
firing of a salute. Chinese custom demanded 
vengeance for the death whether accidental or other- 
wise, and a highly dangerous situation arose. In 17 99 
there was a similar incident over the Providence, 
which, however, brought out the great value of 
Sir George Thomas Staunton’s knowledge of 
Chinese. In this way, the Chinese trade was 
liable to entirely unforeseen disturbance Over 
mere accidents and misunderstandings, to say 
nothing of political troubles, such as the sudden 
death of an Emperor in 1799, to be succeeded by 
another who reversed what he could of his predeces- 
sor’s acts, not necessarily however with evil effect. 
The risks of carrying on trade were as great as ever. 

‘Volume IIL takes the tale to 1820. Between 
1805 and that date piracy had become a burning 
question and the opium trade still gave grave 


‘trouble. In 1807 occurred the case of the Neptune, 


presenting the usual type of dispute where Chinese | 
and Englishmen were concerned, and leading to 
a celebrated trial of English sailors before a Chinese | 
Court. In 1808 the English temporarily occupied © 
Macao in the course of the wars then generally 


‘current between European nations—a proceeding 


that did little good to the English trade with the 
Chinese. On the whole, however, trade proceeded 
during the period 1805~1 820 with perhaps less 
friction than before, In 1816 there took place 
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another Embassy to the Emperor—that of Lord 
Awherst, when there occurred the famous dispute 
about the Kotow and the eventual repentance of 
the Chinese authorities. Incidentally the courage 
of the English traders in a great difficulty comes out 
clearly : “A firm and decided tone will generally carry 
a point in China provided the grounds are just and 
reasonable” are the words of the Select Committee on 
this occasion—words which may well he remembered. 
Affairs thereafter ran fairly easily for a while. 

The last volume opens with the affairs of the 
Emily and the Topaze in 1821. The Hmily was 
an American ship and the dispute was the old 
story of a more or less accidental killing of a Chinese 
by a white sailor. The result was trouble that 
endangered the American trade. The TZopaze 
was an English Man of War and an affair arose 
because the killing in this case was only alleged. 
In 1822 there was a disastrous fire In Canton which 
included the English and all the Foreign Factories, 
but it did not destroy the trade even temporarily, 
which thereafter proceeded as usual with the 
same old troubles, sometimes aggravated by the 
action of the Company in England. 

On 3lst January 1831 the English Factories 
moved to Macao and a dispute commenced with 
the Chinese authorities, in which one can see the 
commencement of the troubles that led to war 


later on. On p. 292 Dr. Morse sums up the situa- 
tion thus: ‘We see on the one hand a Chinese 
mandarin carrying out an imperial rescript, 


accustomed to acquiescence in any order he 
might give and to implicit obedience as long as he 
was in sight, resentful and impatient at the leas 
hesitation or opposition to his will. He visits 
the factory attended by a rabble of undisciplined 
soldiers and runners, eager to forestall his slightest 
wish. On the other hand we see a body of Rnglish, 
who have recently emerged successful from a 
great war, in which they swept their enemies 
trom all seas; whose (literally) brothers and 
cousins are administratorsand rulers of the Indian 
Empire; who are fully conscious of their supe- 
riority over those who, for their part, assert their own 
superiority ; and who have now reachedthe stage of 
having determined that they shall enjoy in Canton the 
same freedom and the same privileges as would be 
enjoyed by Chinese in London. Between two such 


diverse views, conflict was inevitable. What the Chi- | 


“nese did not see wasthat the inrush of the foreigner 
was not to be kept out by any artificial dams ; what 
the Committee did not realize was that, only military 
force could make the Chinese yield to their de- 

- mands.”? And there is left the, situation of the 
: Trade with China under the East India Company. 

ag ee R. ©. Tremere. 
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This excellent little book, of which the second 
title ‘‘ Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian 
Students '' show its purpose, is written uutirely in 
theright way. It shows the student what history 
as a science is and then in what ways it should be 
studied, dividing the ‘‘science” into four parts : 
heuristics (collection of documents), criticism, synthe- 
sis and exposition, leaving archmology, the study of 
old monuments, buildings and ruins, as a subject 
apart. The author then gives us a long list of 
“the best works”? on Indian History, which is 
one of the finest I have seen—a list worth the while 
of the most serious student to keep always by him. 


Subsidiary studies analogous to the main subject 
are not neglected, ¢.g. pictography as the study of 


_ old paintings and here again we are given a valuable 


bibliography. To numismatics is added a still 
better list of books and the same may be said of 
sigilography or the science of seals. To the study of 
tradition, the Jesuit letters, private diaries and 
letters and accounts of travel, court chronicles, 
State Papers, and so on, are attached a series of 
bibliographies of the highest value. Then follows 
some sage advice as to criticism, with a definition of 
that horrible “‘ scientific’ term hermeneutics—the 
effort to discover the reliability of documents. 
Still sager advice is given as to the constructive | 
part of the historian’s work after he has collected his 
facts and digested the result. Altogether Father 
Heras has put together the results of his careful 
study of Indian History so well and so usefully 
that I as one student at any rate will keep the 
work by me for reference. I have, however, been 
much interested in his describing (p. 2) the state- 
ments as to Mahm iid Baigéra’s having been a “poison 
man” as an “individual fact.” The story—it 
is told also by Varthema who was in Cambay 
in 1504—seems to me to be folklore and remini. 
scent of theold tales about the ‘ poison maiden ”. 
But the quotation given on p. 3 from Mirat.t- 
Stkandari as to his eating habits account for the des. 
cription of him asa man of great grossness of body. 


R. C.. Temere. 


LoRD MAHAVIRA, A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
BHAGWAN MAHAVIRA, by HarisaryaA BHArTa- 
CHARYA of Howrah, the Jain Mittra Mandel, 
Delhi, 1926.. 

This is a short tract on the life of the founder 
of Jainism from the Jain point of view. It is 
Tract 43 of the Delhi Jain Society and is useful 
for letting scholars have an insight into the Jain 


jdeas of their religion and its founder. The 


existence of these tracts that are being constantly 


issued is a sign of the recrudescence of Jainism 
ne | : / and the anxiety of its followers that their tenets 
College, Bombay. Madras, P, R. Rama Iyer | oe 


may become generally known, 
e B.C, Tempry, » 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
By Tue Revp, H, HOSTEN, SJ., ann T, K, JOSEPH, B.A., L.T, 
(Continued from pages 121—128 and 147—155.) 
Additional Remarks, 
Page 121, note ihe bulk of the first Malabar converts to Christianity consisted, according to 
tradition, of Namburi Brahmans or Nairs. 

Tho Nairs are Dravidians, like the vast majority of the population of South India. They differ from 
the dark Dravidians of the Hast Coast, because of free admixture with the Aryan Namburi Brahman im- 
migrants to Malabar. The wives of all the male members of a Namburi’s family, except the father and the 
eldest son, are Nair women, not Namburi women, because, according to custom (now slowly changing), 
only the eldest son of a Namburi family can take a Namburi woman to wife. The children of the Nair 
wives of Namburis belong to the Nair caste, not to the father’s caste. Such free hybridization did not take 
place on the East Coast. Hence, the Malabar Dravidians are fairer and taller than the other Dravidians 
of South India. 

The Dravidians, according to most authorities, came to India from the East Coast of Africa or from 
somewhere between that coast and India, through the N.-W. passes of India. They were Africans rather 
than Parthians.—T.K.J, [Some, like Schoff in his Peripius, hold rather that the movement was in the 
contrary direction, from parts of Asia near India to Arabia and Africa —~—H..| | 

Tarideicalnaiquemar sz Taritdykkal Nayklanmar, i.¢., Christians of the Naykkar caste. Cf. the word 
Nayaks or Nayiks of Madura. : 

Covilmar == Kévilmar, people of the ruling caste, almost ke Kshatriyas. 

Bramenes == Brahmans. Belalas == Vellalas, those of the agricultural class, something like the Stidras. 

Taritaykkal (Malayalam and Tamil) is from the Syriac Trisa (==right, orthodox), from which Tarisa 
and Tarsa are also derived. ‘Tarisa Church’ of the Quilon copper-plates means ‘ Orthodox Christian 
Church’ (orthodox, according to the personal estimate of the Christians of the Quilon Church in question), 
The Persian Christians who built the church were perhaps Nestorians.—T.K.J. | 

Page 122, note 6.—Jack-wood (Artocarpus inteyrifolia) and ebony (Diospyros melanoaylon) are used for 
crosses in Malabar. The former is yellow, and the latter jet black, and both take a high polish.—T.K.J. 

Page 126, note 15-—Mahadévar Pattanam was the saitte as, or part of, the Christian quarters at Cranga- 
nere. It means the city of Mahadéva, ¢.c., of Siva, the Hindu god. Literally, Maha-déva means the great 
god. That is why the British Museum MS. of 1604 has ‘the city of the great idol ’ (god) in the translation 
of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

The oldest form of the name is Makétai. Makétaiyar == he of Makétai, the king of Makotai. His patianam 

== town) is Makétaiyar Pattanam, w hich later became Mahadévar Pattanam, with a different meaning. 
In Sanskrit it has become Mahédaya Puram == the city of great prosperity, pura being but a synonym 
f pattanam. 
es ce ies of the oldest form Makdétai is uncertain. Could it be from Mahésa, or Mahusa, the well- 
known name of a town in Mesopotamia, from which immigrants perhaps came and colonised Cranganore ? 
ho modern Malayalam form of Makétai is Makéta.—T.K.J. . | ; 

Can it be proved that the name Mahidévarpattanam did not at one time mean the city of the Great 
God,’ i.c., the God of the Christians ? | a : _ 

[The Rev. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, T.0.C.D., a Syrian, identities Sandardk, to which BoD pow he 
adds Mahosa, with Cranganore. He states further that Mahosa is Syriac for ‘town’. Cf. his A one) Shetel, 
of the History of the Syrian Christians, Trichinopoly, 1924, p. 4. If that wate SO, eee saa Mylapore 
might have been called Mahosa, and perhaps the Maishan of The Hymn of liad Soul, which ue omas sang in 
the land of the Indians, is Mylapore. —-H.H.] Mahosa doesnot mean ‘ town’ ; it is the name of a town.—~T KA, 

[The Mahuza mentioned by Jacob of Sarug (A.D. 500-521) in connection. with the meeting of Habban 
and St. Thomas, must have been in Mesopotamia : for Thomas objected to going to eee: aap (Bibl. 
Oricnt., t. 3.4. para. 2, p. 761) distinguishes two Mahuza in Mesopotamia : one a suburb a Bagdad, eae 
Carcha, Corch or Carch, the other, called Arjuna, in Assyria or seemaasicn A Mingana, i] he aed Dee 
of Christianity in India (reprinted from The Bulletin of the John Ryland’s Library, vol. 10, No. 2, July 1926, 
p- 60), has a Karka de Maishan, ancient capital of Mesene (Maishan) towards Basrah. ba ceases oe 
which bring St. Thomas to India from Basrah would seem to have identified J wee of Barae zs a ne ates 
Perath-Maishan, near Basrah, which had a bishopric in a.p. 225. Cf. Mingana, Op. cit., p- 61. The 
- Margam Kali Song, for which Mr. T. K. Joseph consulted two Kottayam STisone, to oF _ end ee se | 
‘one having a colophon with the date 1732, brings Thomas and. Habban from es sa patlice eras 
spelling it Mahéda. Ittup’s Malayalam History of the M alabar Syrian Chrestoan Church, oe 1869 (2nd 
ed:, Kottayam, 1906, consulted by Mr. T. K. Joseph) has Mahdésén in Yiisse (sic,, P- 78n.). The Thoma 
~ Parvam of 1601 makes St. Thomas and Habban embark in Arabia. Inan itinerary of St. Thomas, do Couto 
: gets the name Marhozaya, and states that Bishop Francisco Roz, S.J., was of opinion it was Malacca. oo 
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Da Asia, Dec, 12, 1.3, c. 4; t. 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 273. Marhozaya is probably again Mahuza of Mesopotamia. 
Do Couto objected that no ships went direct from Mozambique to Malacca and that St. Thomas came to India 
from Marhozaya.—H _H.] | 

Page 125, note 16.—I know of no records in which a Cranganore era is used. There are many in 
which the Vypin era, counted from the almost sudden formation of the island of Vypin during the extra- 
ordinary flood of a.p. 1341, occurs. It is known as the puiu-vaippu (a= new deposit) era in Malayalam, 
Vypin (Malayalam Vaippe) is an island 13 miles long and one mile broad, on the north side of Cochin. —T.KS. 

Paye 125.—“ The copy of the olla . . . . says faithfully this.’ This statement has led me to 
think that Bishop Roz writing in 1604 had before him the Jew’s (p. 149 infra) transcript of the original 
inscription, or at least a copy of that transcript, from which the prelate made his faithful Portuguese trans- 
lation. Bishop Roz knew Malayalam fairly well. 7 

Is this transcript or its copies still extant ? It may be among the old Portuguese MSS, from Malabar, 
and a search has to bemade for it in the British Museum or in one of the archives onthe continent.—T.K.J, 

Page 127, note 27.—The names as reconstructed by me (on 23nd August 1925) from the rotograph 
are:—(l) Kéfasséro Kantan, (2) Cherukatapratiu Chdtian Komaran, (3) Achchutan Kantan, (4) Améndtte 
Kantan Kérulan, (5) Cherumalaprattu Trivikraman Komaran, (6) Peruvalandtte Atittan Chiivnan, (7) Pers- 
valandtte Chditan Kéran, (8) Vikraman Chiinan of Katutturutit, (9) Atrént Perunkdyil—TK. 

Page 127, note 28.—[ Esta eslervitura sedilat{a] e [tam]bé afortunuda, This must be a translation 
of the usual phrase ‘ kadyclettz. Sri,’ occurring at the end of oldinscriptions. It means literally ‘handwriting. 
Prosperity.’? ‘Sri’ (== Lakshmi) is the goddess of prosperity or luck, and the word is usually written at 
the beginning of any kind of writing (letters, documents, etc.) as an auspicious symbol, and sometimes at 
the end, asthe signature of a person. In the present instance it is the signature of the royal donor. 

By sedtlata does the translator indicate that a sign or seal is put in the plate just before Sri ?—~T.K.J. 

[The date when the Thomas Cana copper-plates were executed is not given. The seven kinds of musical 
instruments, the five kinds of tribute, and the limits of the property assigned to Thomas Cana are not enu- 
merated, Shall we say that there were other copper-plates specifying these points, or that the translator 
omitted the specifications ? What shall we think of the following tradition which I have never found re- 
ferred to by the Portuguese ? “ One Kerala Ulpatti (1.¢., legendary history of Malabar) of the Nasranis, says 
that their forefathers. . . . built Codangalur, as may be learned from the granite inscription at the 
northern entrance of the Tiruvanjiculam temple.” Cf. Dr. Gundert, in Madras J ournal, XITT, 122, 
quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Shinkali. In January 1924, I spoke of this text to the Dewan of Cochin, who 
believed that the inscription had been buried near the temple on the arrival of Tipu Sultan in Malabar. 
I went to Tiruvanchikulam in February 1924, inquired, was disappointed, but was shown instead, at some 
distance from the temple, half-buried under a bamboo clump in a private garden, an enormous stone with 
an inscription, which has sinee been read by Mr. T. K. Joseph.—H.H.] 

At the instance of C. W. B. Cotton, Hsq., C.1.E., L.C.8., of the Indian Historie Records Commission, 
this stone now known as the Vatasséri Stone was more than a year ago ac quired by the Cochin Government: 
and removed to the Trichur Museum, in Cochin. The inscription on it seoms to be the oarliest known record 
relating tothe Cochin royal house. Paleographically it is, I think, of circa 1000 Awv.-—'TIKAT. 

[We must suppose that Mer. Roz secured a copy of the Portuguese translation made by the Jow mentioned 
hy Lucena (p. 149). Roz declares that he copied faithfully what he had before him. Do Couto probably 
obtained his copy from Roz, and changed it in a few points which to hin appeared of little consequence.-~H. TL. ] 

Page 127, note 80.—Sandardk alias Andrapolis, was certainly outside’ India. So, it cannot be Cranga- 
nore. Please scrutinize the Acia again. 

[Answer:—-Mr. T. K. Joseph may have been impressed by Dr. J. N. Farquhar’s paper “The Apostle 
Thomasin North India” (reprinted from Lhe Bulletin of the John Lyland’s Library, vol. 10, No.1, J vNUary 
1926). There we find, pp. 19-20, Dr. Farquhar identifying with Andropolis (sic), a town ab ono day’s sail up 
the Nile from Alexandria, the Sandardk and Andrapolis of the Acls and the Andranopolis of the Passio, 
_ Andropolis was situated on the left bank of the Nile, and is now Chabur or Shaboor. Te that satisfactory ? 
The only reason we might have to make St. Thomas come by the Red Sea is that Habban is made to meot 
St. Thomas at Cesarea in the Passio; but, considering Jacob of Sarug and our Indian authorities quoted 
above, to which we could add other Indian authorities, we might suspect that Cresarea is a mistake for 
Basrah or Maishan. Be that as it may, Sandartik must be identified with Cranganore. | 
__ [Habban takes Thomas homewards to India in a ship, to the royal town of Andrapolis and from there 
goes to the cities of India, whence he reaches Gundaphar. Cf. M.R.James. The Apocryphal New Lesta- 

ment, Oxford, 1924; Greek Acts, p. 366, § 3; p. 371, § 16. In the De Miraculis the town is not namod. 
ee Thomas was often commissioned by the Lord to visit Citerior India. Habban comes and takes him to the 
. first city of India, in Citerior India, the voyage having lasted only three months, though it always took 
three years, (St. Jerome says that the journey by the Red Sea would take a year, and that six months 
was: fast.) From this unnamed city in Citerior India, where Thomas assisted at the marriage-foust of the 
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king’s daughter, the feast being mentioned under Sandartik and Andrapolis in the Acts, Thomas soon leaves 
for Ulterior India, the king and many of his people following after him to be baptised, and the king be- 
coming a deacon. Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thome, Lipsiw, 1883; De Miraculis, pp. 97, 98, 101. In the Passio 
Habban comes by ship to Casarea, and in 7 days takes Thomas by ship to Andranopolis ; after the MALTIAGe 
feast of the king’s daughter, both sail away, and reach Gundaphar. Cy. Bonnot, op. cit., pp. 1338, 135, | 39. In 
the Syriac Acts we have: ‘‘a certain merchant, an Indian, happened to come into the South country from 
.” (the British Museum MS. being injured here, the name of the place is not legible). Ch. Ind. Ant., 
1903, p. 4. The Berlin and the Cambridge MS. have : ‘a certain merchant came from the South country.” 
The missing word in the British Museum MS. is perhaps Hindustan, as Burkitt thought, cf. dbid., 160. I 
propose Mahuza with Medlycott, and suggest that the South country from which Habban came was for the 
author South India, Malabar or Mylapore, since none of our four earliest authorities seems to know that Gun- 
dauphar reigned in the North-West, while Indian and Mesopotamian accounts, from at least Barhebraeus (1246- 
86) place Gundaphar at Mylapore. Possibly Jacob of Sarug does the same (A.D. 500-521). I cannot consult 
him, but I know that he makes Habban ask of Gundaphar whether it is possible to build without foundations 
in thesea. The Malabar accounts have brought Habban from Mylapore to Mahuza and back to Mylapore. 

[My reasons for identifying Sandartik with Cranganore are : (1) The name Antrayos (Andrew) given by 
the Thoma Parvam of 1601 to the king of Tiruvanchikwam (Cranganore). Compare it with Andrapolis, 
Andranopolis, Adrianopolis, and note that, as Sandardk or Sanadrik of the Edessan Syriac Acts is the 
name of an Edessan king, the third after Abgar, 7.¢c., Sanatrue or Sanatrugh, Abgar’s sister’s son, the form 
Sanadrik or Sandardlk is least reliable, unless like the other names it can be connected with some name like 
Andrew or Antrayos. The ending dk must be compared with uth in Cosmas Indicopleustes’ Mangaruth 
(for Mangalur, Mangalore). (2) The Malabar tradition assigns to Cranganore the marriage-feast of the 
king’s daughter, which in the Acts and Passio takes place at Sandartk, Andrapolis or Andranopolis. The 
De Miraculis, as we have said, places it in the first town of India, in Citerior India, where Thomas first 
landed, thus agreeing with our other three sources. (3) The author of the Passio says (Bonnet, op. cit., p. 139) 
that, soon after, Thomas sent a priest to Andranopolis to take charge of its church, and that in his own — 
time the See of Thomas was still there, with a great multitude won over to Christ. The first bishop appointed 
to Andranopolis by Thomas was Dionysius, the king’s son-in-law. In the Thoma Parvam we find that the son- 
in-law (T.1K. Joseph translates by ‘nephew’) of the king of Tiruvanchikulam, 7.¢., Cranganore, is called Bishop 
Képpa (Peter). The Dionysius of the Passio is therefore the Peter of the Thoma.Parvam. Possibly, one gives 
his heathen name, and the other his Christian name, or the name he took on becoming a bishop. As neither 
the Acts nor the De Miraculis has a name for Dionysius, and the name in the Passio differs from that in 
the Thoma Parvam, the Thoma Parvam is independent, while both the Passio and the Thoma Parvam 
confirm each other. 

(The Thoma Parvam is also independent of our earliest authorities for the name Andrew given to the 
king of Tiruvanchikulam. The Passio gives him no name; the De Miraculis neither ; but the latter says, 
on the occasion when. Sifur, Mazdai’s general, meets Thomas, that present at the meeting was St. Thomas’ 
deacon, the king of the marriage-feast celebrated at the first town in India where Thomas had landed. In 
the Acts the deacon present on the same occasion, to whom Thomas entrusts the people of the place, 
is called Xanthippus (Syriac Acis), Xenophon (Greek Acts). We must conclude that the deacon Xanthip- 
pus-Xenophon is no other than the deacon-king of Andrapolis. The meecting between Sifur and Thomas 
must therefore have taken place at Andrapolis : for the deacon-king must have returned to Andrapolis 
with his people after pursuing Thomas in the direction of Gundaphat’s kingdom, perhaps to Gundaphar’s 
capital, chiefly as Thomas remained at least two years in Gundaphar’s dominions. The Thoma Parvam 
is independent of our other authorities in that it calls the king Andrew, and does not allude to his becoming 
a deacon. It is independent in other matters as well. Shall we say that the Thoma Parvam borrowed the 
name from the name Andrapolis, or Andranopolis or Sandarfik, when it calls Andrew king of Tiruvanchiku- 
lam ? Shall we not say rather that the name Andrew isrepresented in Andrapolis or Andranopolis and is older 

| than the Greek Acts? The same for Sandartk, if it can be connected with a name like Andrew ? We have 
then the very curious fact that the following Greek names Xanthippus, Xenophon, Andrew, Dionysius, 7 
Pelagia (the name of the king’s daughter), Andrapolis, Andranopolis, Adrianopolis, all refer to Cranganore. 
Compare this with the Greek influence from Alexandria and perhaps Mesopotamia | exercised on the 
Malabar coast in the first two or three centuries of our era, and with thefact that we haveat Kuravalangad, 
in Malabar, @ Christian bell with an inscription of which we suppose the characters to be Greeks rather than 
‘anything else. Note also that the Passio states that an inscription on the tomb of Pelagia declared in 
| Greek and inthe Greek character : “ Here rests Pelagia, the spouse of Bishop Dionysius, whe was the 
daughter of Thomas the Apostle.” Peete cg ge 7 tee Wat gee OS | . 
_ [The Passio agrees in so many matters with the Thoma Parvam alone, while yet differing from it in 
substantial points, that we must say both have preserved details older and more reliable than the Gnostic 
Acts we now have. The Passio is quoted by Isidore of Seville (d. 636) and in the Mozarabic liturgy. It ig 
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older than the De ALiraculis, which borrows from it, but only partly, in one point of importance, the seene 
in the Temple of the Sun. The De ALiraculie is itself quoted by St. Gregory the Great (cd. G10), and it eannot 
be by Gregory of Tours (cd. 993~594), for the simple reason that it represents the removal of St. Thomas’ 
relies in the lifetime of Mazdai, whereas Gregory of Tours, who knew the Pass 10, Says it took place after 
ulong time. If the Pussio were of a.p. 450, it would still be of respectable antiquity. It vouches for 
the hierarchy, ceacon, priest, and bishop, established at C ranganore by Thomas and its continu ity until 
as late as Ap. 450, the date we Suppose, It dloes so ina manner clearer than any other document we have. 
Jn turn, the Malabar tradition vouches for the apostolicity of the Mylapore Church and for Thomas’ death 
and burial at Mylapore. We now gee ¢ hat, with the See of Thomas at Cranganore up to A.D. 450, it ean 
do so authoritat ively. The St. Thomas question is solved for Mylapore, and solved on the most Satis - 
factory lines, those of the Malabar tradition. 

[lt matters little now if the Thoma Parvam is suspect in certain matters. It would be invaluable, had 
it kept only the name Andrew of the king of Andrapolis and the name Kepha of his bisho p son-in-law.—H.H.] 

Andrew and Képpa of Thomas’ Ram han’s song of A.p. 1601 are mere fabricat ions, E suspect. The song 
is entirely unfounded, alth ough it is said to be based ona MS. of the Ist cent ury. Ihave altogether ignorect 
the sone. It is a plous fraud, if T may Say so. 

These are my chief reasons for regarding the song as spurious :— 

(1) The author s Y8 that this song is an abr idged version of an account written in the f rst century A.p. 

But none other than he has heard of or seen such an im portant historical document—-neither 

Barbosa, De Barros, Correa, Menezes, Couvea, Roz nor wny other person eagerly searchin eg for 

documents relatin gtothe history of the Malabar Church. The first-eent ry clocument tht su ddenly 

manifested itself to Thomas Ramban (Thomas the M onk) in L60L aAcp.— where has if; gone ? 

(2) This song, which the aut] Lor himself says was Gomposedin a.p. 1601, is in point of style ane language 

more modern than another well-known Malayalam song of A.p. 17 32, called the Midrgam-K ali Song. 

(3) The song gives a good many astoundingly minute dotails—f ov instance, the names of Antrayés 

(Andrew) king of Cranganore, of Képpa ( Cephas, Peter) his nephew consecrated bish Op, and of 

Paulés (Paul) king of Mylapore also consecrated bishop ; the amount of time the apostle spent in 

each place; the respective numbers of BrAhmans (6850), Kshatriyas  (259( '), Vaisyas (3780), 

Stidras (42 80) and Jews (40) that he converted; the number of the k Ings (7) that he ordained priests, 

of the chiefs (21) that he mace trustees of the common ¢ und, of the dew ( 29) that he raised to 

life, and of the cliseased (1260) that he healed. 

But not even a single one of these details is found either in the traditions of the respective localities 
in Malabar, or in other records in Syriac or Malayalam. That means that from the first centu ry A.D. until 
the discovery of the Song about twenty years ago-—ie., for about 1830 years-—-the d etails recorded therein 
had no existence in the world of vetuality.-—TCT, 

Remarks py T.KQJ. 

(1) Even before Dr, Farquhar wrote his paper mentioned by the Rev. Fp. fosten, I was under the impres. 
sion that Andrapolis (Sandartik) was outside India of the present day. 
pointed out by Dr. Farquhar, I do not know. 

(2) The earliest versions of The Acts of Thomas—the Syriac and the C! reek—say that the apostle first 
landed in Andrapolis ( Sandardk), a royal city, and then came into the cities of India’ and went away ‘to 
appear before’ King Cad naphar. From this most scholars have inferred that Andrapolis (Sandartk) was 
outside India. 

(3) OF the later versions the Passio gives us to understand that Andranopolis was only a seven days’ 
sail from Cresarea, and that the apostie had to sail further to reach India. So the Passto agrees with the 
Syriac and Greek versions in thig respect 


But whether it is the Andropolis 


(4) According to another later version, De A traculis, Habban tales Thomas to 
India, and thence they leave for Ulterior India. 
About the time when De Miraculis was written Citerior India meant even the lower extremity of Arabia 
—(Medlycott’s Thomas, p. 178). Ethiopia was India Interior (lor. cil.), or the Indies—(ibid., p. 172). 
Arabia Felix also was the Indies—(ibid., p. 177). To Rufinus (about 345-410 A.D.) India the Farther 
was Abyssinia.—(ibid., pp. 182, 188). And “at least in Sassanian times ” (226-651 a.p.) “and doubtless 
carlier, there prevailed an idea of an India in the west as well as an India in the east.”—Cumbridye History 
of India, 1,325. Seealso Mingana : Barly Spread of Christianity in India, reprint, 1926, pp, ll—L4., 
— So Citerior India of De Miraculis was outside modern India 
(5) It is clear therefore that all the four early versions of The Acts place Andrapolis (Sandartk) outside 
_ modern India. It is only in the later Malabar and foreign recensions or adaptations (in. Syriac, Portuguese, 
ete.) that we find Andrapolis identified with Cra nganore, and Gaidnaphar with the Chola king of Mylapore, 
And it has t 0 be specially no ted that these recensions or adaptations are Lat cr than the latest of the first 
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1601 A.D. they appear to have received sudden inspiration. Barhebraeus (1246—86) seems to be the earliest 
writer (barring, of course, tha Syriac and Greak martyrolozies of ¢, 700, which mention Calamina, ¢.e,, pro- 
bably Chinnamalai, near Mylapore) who connects St, Thomas definitely with South India, Cosmas (¢, 535) 
says nothing about St. Thomas in Male (Malabar). | 

(4) As already shown Thomas Ramban’s Sony is spurious, and must be ruled out of court. 

(7) “Thoma Parvam of 1601." Thomas Ramban’s Sony of 1601 A.p. isnot the sameas Thoma Parvam, 
another Malayalam song about St. Thomas, The song of 1601 and ‘Carmen Thoma Ramban ’ used in 
Zaleskis Zhe Aposile Vhomas, Mangalore, 1912, are the same. 

(8) * Thename Antrayos ” (Andrew) given by the song of L601. The Mdrgam-Kali Song (in Malayalam) 
about St.Thomas, which was the sole, undisputed authority for all Malabar Christians until the publication in 
1916 of the song of 1601 a.p., and. is still jealously regarded as such by the Southist section claiming descent 
from Thomas Cana, callsthe king not Andrew, but Pdl. I think we need not hesitate toaffirm that both these 
gongs got the names from Andra-polis, the Mdrgam-Kali Song taking the latter half, and the song of 1601 the 
former, Both the songs seem to beadaptations ofthe Passio or De Miraculis. (See Remark No. 13 infra). 


(9) “Son-in-law.” The word in the original (marumakan) has the senses of son-in-law and nephew. 

(10) “Thoma Parvam is independent.” Correct Thoma Parvam into Lhomas Ramban’s Song ot 
1601, as indicated in Remark No.7, ant’. The song of 1601 seems to be, on the contrary, dependent on, 
und in fact an adaptation of the Latin versions of Zhe Acts, interlarded with a large number of details 


seemingly invented by the author, (See ante, p. 180). 

(11) ‘SThe Malabar tradition vouches,” ete. I beg to submit that we should say ‘ Malabar tradition 
of recent centuries.’ But was Malabar tradition of the first, second, third, fourth and the succeeding two 
or three centuries, identical with that of subsequent centuries ? We do not know, because the early Malabar 
ivadition has not come down to us in written form. (See my “St. Thomas in South India,” Ind. Ant, 
December, 1926). Tradition grows and is constantly pruned and grafted. The St. Thomas tradition of 
Malabar must have been no exception. | 

(12) “It would be invaluable, had it kept only the name Andrew.” As already pointed out in Remark 
No. 8, the Mdéryam-Kali Song which, unlike the upstart song of 1601, is ‘still religiously treasured by the 
Malabar Christians as an invaluable possession, calls him Pél, not Andrew. | 

And, be in noted that this Mdrqaum-Kali Song makes Thomas land first in Mylapore, then takes him to 
Pol’s daughter's marringe feast (at an unnamed place outside the Mylapore king’s territory) and to other 
countries including Malacca and China, back again to Mylapore, thence to Cranganore and other places in 
Malabar, from which country he goes again to Mylapore in obedience to the king’s indignant summons and is 
later killed in a riot at the temple of the goddess Kali. 

On the other hand, the song of 1601 makes Thomas land first in Cranganore in a.p. 50, and, without 
allowing him to preach in other parts also of Malabar, hurries him away to Mylapore, whence he proceeds to 
China and returnsto Mylapore. At the invitation of a nephew of the king of Malabar he sails back to Cranga- 
nore, establishes churches in that kingdom, goes back to Mylapore on foot, returns to Malabar on foot 
(across the Ghats) with the help of angels and goes back again to Mylapore, where he is killed. 

(13) Pol, king of an Hast Coast territory, ment joned in the Mdrgam-Kati Song, and Andrew of Cranga- 
nore on the West Coast, mentioned in the spurious song of 1601 can easily be traced to Andrapolis of The 
Acts, the mame of a city. 

Thomas Rambin, the author of the latter, though unscrupulous, seems to have been the more learned 
of the two bards. For he recognised that Andrapolis could mean Andrew’s city, and so christened the king 
Andrew. While the other called him Pl, most probably because he mistook Andrapolis for a personal 
name, of which the latter half was to him a surname. | | | 7 

(14) A close study—comparative and analytic—of all the available versions of our Malabar tradition 
has convinced me («) that they are not faithful, consistent reproductions of contemporary tradition, but 
confused essays, studies, or lucu brations based on the materials that the authors could lay hands on, and (6) 
that the tradition in its modern form contains two layers.—(1) the purely indigenous story of the saint who 
lies buried in Mylapore, and (2) the story of The Acts of Thomas.—T.K.J.66 7 
| Page 128, note 31.—Barbosa mentions two churches at Cranganore, which must have been burnt 
down when the Christians fled to Katutturutti and built a church there. When? Before 1590. { must 
see the Parur inscription. I write to the Vicar —T.KJ. | : | 

[At page 148, note 44, supra—We find that before a.p. 1516 there was at Cranganore a Church of Our 
Lady of Merey, and another of St. Thomas. This latter was destroyed in 15 36. Mer. Roz (cf. text ibid.) 
states that a Syrian MS. of 1507 mentions at Cranganore three churches : Our Lady’s, St. Thomas’ and St. 
Quirce’s. In a Syriac MS. of a-p. 1301, the deacon Zechariah, a relative of Mar Jacob, director of the Church 
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Cf. Mingana, op. cét., reprint, p. 69. Mar Jacob, Metropolitan of 1 ndia, wrote another Syriac MS. in 
the Church of St. Thomas of Shingala, in a.p. 1510. Cf. ibid., p. 70. Do Couto states that, after building 
a church at Cranganore, that of St. Thomas, still existing in do Couto’s time on the same site, but renewed, 
Thomas Cananeo built two others, those of Our Lady and of the martyr St. Cyriacus. The Church of 
bt. Thomas at Cranganore existed probably in a.p. 988, when we hear of one Mar Johannes, Metropolitan 
in Malabar. The name and the date are found in a relation d ated Trichur, Cochin, 1820, and were taken 
trom a Syriac MS. of the Canancode Church, near Quilon. Ct. The South India Christian Repository, Madras, 
IT (1888), p. 195. This Mar Johannes of a.p. 988 may be the Mar Johanan of Cranganore mentioned by 
Bishop Roz of Cranganore (p. 147 supra), 

[Probably the Christians of Cranganore suffered whenever the Jews of Cranganore were the object of 
attack. 4eireddien Mukhdom, an Arab, Keyptian, or Turk, who was sent to help Calicut and the Mu ham- 
madan princes against the Portuguese, and whose account ends in A.p. } O80 (ef. elsialick Researches, vol, 
V: “* Historical Remarks on the Coast of Malabar ” by Duncan, p. 22) says that in acm. 931 (A.D, 1524-25) 
there was a Jewish settlement at Cranganore, which the Muhammadans attacked fiercely, killing the Jews 
und destroying their houses and Syhagogues. Many then fled to Chenotia or Chennama nealam. After 
that, Cranganore was to them distasteful. Jn 1565, on the occasion of another war betweon the Samorin 
and Cochin, they fled to Cochin, where their first leaders were David Baleha, Samuel Castil, Ephraim Salah, 
and Joseph Levi. In 1567 they had completed their synagogues and some other buildings.  (C’f. Germann, 
Die Kirche der Thomaschristen, Giitersloh, 1877, pp. 255~-256.—H.H.] . 

Page 128, note 32.—These names seem to be Kéttir, Katanite, Onamturutte, and N arimattam ; 
but I am not sure at all. I must enquire. These aro all names of places now oxisting ; but there is a rich 
family by name Kéttir, which is now in possession of the lands of the old Villyarvar {tam king or the king of 
Malabar Christians, —T.K.J. 

[I understand that these are names of families which came from the Mylapore side, porhaps on the oeca- 
sion of the persecution launched by Manikka Vaéakar. A Malabar Christian MS. of ¢. ap. | 800, which 
Mr. T. K. Joseph wrote to me about, places in 293 the flight of Christians from Kavéripattanam to their 
brethren in Malabar, and in 315 the arrival of Manikka Vaéakar at Quilon. These dates are remarkably 
close to Geiger’s date 315 for Manikka’s supposed visit to Ceylon, and to the dato “70in V.A. Smith. Ittup’s 
History refers to the arrival of a Manichean of Persia before this persecution of Manikka Vagakar. The 
Malabar accounts also state that the Christians of Mylapore were persecuted by Manikka. Though he is 
now held to have been a Saivite, he may have been himself a Manichean. The people of Vepar or Bepar, 
on the Fishery Coast, who, according to Mer. Roz and do Couto, recollected still that they were of the caste 
of the Christians, may have been apostates. It was the opinion in Malabar in 1599 that some of the Myla- 
pore Christians had fled to the Todamala or Mountains of the Todas, in the N Ugiris. "Two expeditions were 
sent soon after to reconnoitre. The first brought back favourable nows ; the second, returning from the 
bufialo-worshipping Todas, spoke adversely. We now discover on tho eastern slopes of the Nilgiris scores 
of stones with a cross, which in my Opinion can be nothing elso than Christian. 

[Do Couto speaks of the Cortali Christians of Paru (Parur), who said that the first Indian city where - 
St. Thomas landed wag Mahadévarpattanaim. Compare the name Cortali with the name K6otttr-—HH.] 

Page 128, note 35.—The proper Malayalam pronunciation is Katutturutti—TD Kd, 

- Page 128, note 36.—Cotete is Kottayatté (é as in ‘her,’ «father ’), the locative of Kéttayam.—T. Kul. 

Page 128, note 36.—There is a place Kotamalir, north of Kottayam. But did Menezes, coming from 
Diamper, even north of Kotamaltr, retrace his steps to Kotamalfr from Kéttayam ? Clouvea must be 
consulted.—T.K.J. 

(The itinerary in Gouvea’s Jornada is: Diamper, Cottete, and Coramalli, in the country of the king 
of Pored. On the way from Cottete to Coramallt, de Menezes was met by the Queen of the Trecancutes. 
From Coramalur (a new spelling), de Menezes organised a mission to the Malleas, who were supposed to be | 
apostate Christians. Two Cassanars of Doramallur (read: Coramallur) went, and met, the Archbishop 
later at Angamale. While de Menezes was at Coramallur (new spelling), the king of Pored came up the river 
_ with about 100 boats to celebrate at Coramallur, as he did every year, his birthday. From Coramallur 

de Menezes went to Diamper. Cf. fols. 7 9r-85r.—H.H.] _ | 
_ My identification of Coramallu seems to be correct.—T.K.J. 


| Page 128, note 37.—Tt seems tio be Turavar (7 as in rat}, north of K6ttayam.—T.K.J. 
Page I 47, note 38.-—The earliest mention of the vision and the body of emigrants, that I have seen 
4 occurs in Bishop Thomas’ Syriac letter of A.D. 1721 to Carolus Schaaf of Leiden. Tho Syrian priest 

" _ Mathew’s Syriac account of about the same time (of. Ind. Ant., March, 1927—‘ Land’s Anecdota Syriaca ’) 
_. refers to the vision and the body of emigrants. — The song for the dance referred to by Fr. Hlosten is the 

— Mdrgam Kali Song of a.p. 1739, of which he now has a translation of mine, Other short songs about Thomas 
Wena; sung along with this song of 1732, are of about the same time, eee 
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I have found no reason yet to think that the vision and the emigration were not in the Malabar 
tradition when Monserrate, Gouvea and others wrote their accounts. Are de Barros and Gaspar Correa, 
algo silent on the matter ?7—T.KJ. 

Page 147, note 40.—I have heard of Jewish colonists in Palaydy (== Palir), but not of Armenians. 

I must enquire. —T.K.J. 

Page 147, para. 2.—Thomas Cananeo among the saints. No, he was a merchant.—T.K.J. 

Page 147, para. 2.—A wife and a concubine. Thomas Cananeo is even now said to have 
had a wife of his own nationality, and a concubine belonging to the velutiéian or washerman 
caste of Malabar. We know that concubinage is a regular recognised institution among the 
Jews (those in Malabar too) and other Semitic people. Until recent times it was often so 
among the indigenous Malabar Christians also, the concubines in this case, as in the case of 
the Malabar Jews, being women converts from low caste Hindus, who are usually retained as 
maid servants. The offspring of thes: Christian concubines are Christians, contemptuously 
termed vatukar, and are put very low in the social scale. To call a pure-bred, high caste 
Malabar Christian a vatukan may cost the offender his life. Family tradition tells which 
Christian is of high caste and which a Vatukan. The distinction is now-a-days vanishing. 

The Malabar Christian system of concubinage was condemned at the council of Diamper 
in 1599 (Act 7, decree 13).—T. KJ. 

Page 147, note 41 —Bishop Mar Johannan, before the arrival of the Portuguese in a.p. 1498. 

This may be Bishop Mar John sent to Malabar in the year 1801 of Alexander (= a.D. 1490) by the 
Catholicos Mar Simeon, Patriarch of the Hast. Ina letter from Malabar written a year after the year 1814 
of the Greeks (=2 4.p. 1503), he is described as “ still alive and hale.” The letter must have been of A.D. 
1504, ‘There is another Mar John of a.p. 988 (cf. p. 181, 2. 44 of p. 148).—T. KJ. | 

Page 148, para. 1.—The Cranganore Church of St. Cyriacus was in existence IN A.D. 
1301, for the colophon of a Syriac book (Cod. Syr. Vat., N. xxii), containing a church Lec- 
tionary of the Pauline Hpistles, says it was finished in that Church on a Wednesday, in June, 
of the year 1612 of the Greeks (=a.D. 1301).—T.K.J. 

Page 148, para. 2.—Patna is Mahadévarpattanam, Cranganore. 

“This king was a Christian.’’ No, he was a Hindu.—T.K.J. 

Page 148, para. 2.—Coulao is Quilon in Travancore. 

‘In many things their memory.” Many things in memory of their antiquity ? 

‘“< Padrées.” The reference must be to the public copy on stone of the Thomas Cana plates. 
“Temples.” Better, Churches.—T.K.J. 7 

Page 149, para. 4.—‘* They presented them to the Governor,” ‘They’ means the Malabar 

Christians. 7 

But where did Faria y Sousa get the following specific details | 

“Tn the year 1544 came to Cochin, Jacob, a Chaldean bishop of Cranganore, where 
being dangerously sick, he sent for the treasurer, Peter de Sequeyra, and told him necessity 
had obliged him to pawn two copper plates ” [those of Thomas Cana] ‘‘ with characters 
engraven on them, which were original grants and privileges bestowed on the Apostle 
St. Thomas” fno, Thomas Cana, the merchant] “by the sovereigns ” [better, sovereign, 
singular] “ of those countries, when he preached there :” [Thomas Cana did not preach, but 
carried on trade} ‘‘ that he desired him to release them, lest they should be lost if he died, for 
if he lived, he would take them out himself. This prelate found the only way to lose them, 
was trusting the Portuguese ; forSequeyra paid the two hundred Royals they were pawned for, 
put them into the Treasury, and they were never more heard of.” —Poriugwese Asia, IT, 506. 

Perhaps the Governor, Dom Affonso took them away in a.p. 1545—T.K.J. 

Page 149, para. 4.—‘‘ Writing already almost spoiled by age.” That would show that the 
plates were much more than @ thousand years old in 1544. For the Jewish plate of 1085 a.D. is 
still as good as new, and the Quilon Ch urch plates of circa 880, though broken to pieces, have the 
characters quite deep and legible. Of course, we assume that these three sets of plates being con- 
sidered very valuable, were carefully preserved by the owners under similar conditions of safety. 

1544 minus say 1100 = 444, which makes the year 345 a.p., assigned by tradition to the 
‘Thomas Cana plates, very probable—T.K.J. : | / 
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Page 149, para. 4.—*‘ To the Apostle St. Thomas.’ No, to the merch ae Th omas Cana. 
The Apostle Thomas is in Malabar called Mar Témma. The merchant. ‘T h omias also ean 
be called Mar Tomma, Mar, meaning Lord, being applicable to Christ. the Apostles, Patriarchs, 
Bishops, masters, and other respectable men. Carolus Schaaf. of Leiden is addressed 


- ‘ 1 eee os ’ ' : ae. a PC eee eer ee ; Rs hie ae | 
as Mar Carolus in the Syriac letter of 1721 previously referred to.—TKvJ. 
Page 149, para. 4.—‘‘ A Temple and aChurch.”” Thomas Cana and his Christian followers 


had no use for a temple —T.K.J. 

Page 149, last para.—a.v. 886. This date may perhaps apply to the Quilon Church 
plates of about a.p. 880, granted in the reign of Chéraman Perumal Sthanu Ravi. Chépa. 
man Perumal simply means the Kimperor of Malabar. It is not a proper name, although 
many take it as such. One of these emperors became a great Saivite saint and js always 
known as Chéraman Perumal Nayanar, and not by his proper name, which is unknown, 
(See also page 149, foot-note 56).—TLK.J. 

Page 150, para. 1.—* Chronogram Shovala,” pronounced Sovala. Genera lly. it is only 
significant words that are used as chronograms. Buti Sdvala ix meaningless in M wlayalam, 
or Tamil, or Sanskrit. Tt may be that the author of the chron ogram was not wble to find a 
word which would at once give sense and indicate the date. But Suvalé (Suvdla) in Syriac 
has a meaning (question or enquiry). 

Since the date is given in the Christian era, it is evident that the chronogram was made in 
Malabar after the Portuguese advent in a.p. 14.98. For that cra was not in vooue mn that country 
prior to that date, The era of the Greeks was in use wnong the Malabar Christians in pre- 
Portuguese times. Thedate then must have been (845 +3L1=) 656 anno Grecorwn—T KS, 

Page 150, para. 2.—* Franciscans.” The Malayalam name for the Portuguese was 
(and is) Parunki (Feringhee). Did the Jesuit writer of 1604 mista ke Paruntki (the Portuguese) 
for the Franciscans ? 

Should we not search for the priceless plates in Governor Martin Affonso de sousa’s house ? 

Mar Jacob, though he apprehended death in 1544, died on lv in 1549. He did not however 
recover the plates as expected, not because he did not care or endeavour to do so, but because 
the Parunkis (Portuguese) had taken them away to their country, 

Page 151, note 60.—'The Syrian MS. of the Canancode Church, near Quilon, te whieh | referred above 
(p. 182, n. 44 of p. 148) states that Marsabore and Ambraot (sic for Glouvea’s May Swbro and Mur Prodh) 
“landed at Cranganore in company with the merchant Towrio (sic) in Kollam eral, or aspes2o.? That Ms, 
should be rediscovered. The Kollam era, as suspected by Yule, must bea Christian ent, and sO may the 
Salivahana era be a Christian era.— FEL. 

Page 151, para. £,— They count the year of the fo undation of Coulao.” It can now 
be regarded as certain that the Quilon (or Mala bar) era began with the foundation of the city 
of Quilon in Travancore in a.p, 825 by the foreign merchant Sabrigo menti oned as a very 
important personage in the famous copper-plates of the Quilon church, 

In many old Travancore inscriptions we find the expression “such and such a year after 
Kollam ténti” t.e., after Quilon ‘ came into being.” This coming intoexistence must have been 
the result of Sabrigo’s activities, for we find one of the Quilon Church plates (of cirea A.D. 880) 
describing him twice as innalaram kanta, i.e., ‘he who established or founded this city.’ 

A Kéralélpatti (legendary history of Mala bar) version has the followi ug: ‘* Previously 
there was no Quilon (era) ; there was only Kali (the era) to know the year. Ag this was not 
understood by all, the year in which the Brahmans of the 64 villages. the kings of Malabar, 
and the Quilon merchant together dug a lake”? (probably a harbour for Sabriso’s ships) 
+o. 4. “in that year the temple was finished. From that time (the) Quilon (year) has been 
put before (the position of) J upiter. (The) Kali (year) is not known to all: only astrologers 
know it. (The) Quilon (year) everybody can know. So (the) Quilon (vear) and (the position 
of) Jupiter are used together” [Translation], = | | . ; ; | 
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The Quilon merchant mentioned in this Hindu tradition must be Sabriso. Probably 
there was a silting up of the Quilon harbour prior to 825 a.p., and also a destruction of the city 
by an encroachment of the sea. (See foot-note 60.) Quilon has now a fast receding sea coast. 
That must have been the case in old times also. For according to local tradition the church 
of St. Thomas, the famous marble pillar on the Quilon coast aud several other structures 
are now said to be in the sea., (See also Paulinus : Voyage to the #. I., pp. 115, 127)—T. KW. 

Page 152, para. 1.—Ollas, properly Olas. Ola in Malayalam is palm-leaf. Leaves of the 
palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis) and the talipot or fan-palm (Cory phu umbraculifera), were 
and even now are used in writing. Ollas of copper means copper-plates in the shape of dlas. 

These copper plates seem to be none else than the existing plates of the Quilon church. 
The language of the inscription on these plates is old Malavalam (almost Tamil) with some 
names in Hebrew, Pahlavi and Arabic, and the characters used are (1) yrantha, (2) Vatteluttu, 
(3) Hebrew, (4) Pahlavi and (5) Kufic. 

Having heard of copper-plates in a house in Tévalakkara, f made enquiries, but was told 
that no such things existed. Probably they exist. but, as usual, the owners are not willing 
+o let others sec them. 1 know of several other copper-plates actually in existence, and have 
been long after them in vain. The owners, being ignorant, narrow-minded, and suspicious, 
are afraid of taking them out. In course of time these plates will be destroyed or melted for 
making brass vessels.—T. KJ. 

Page 152, para. 1.—Gadejagal stands for kddésakal, saints.—T KJ. 

Page 152, para. 4.--The Queen of Changanate is the queen of Quilon. Gundara is Kuntara 
near Quilon.—T. KW. 

Page 152, para.4.—‘‘ Three big copper ollas.’ The Quilon Church copper-plates, 
Set 1, consisted of three plates, the last of which is now missing. This set is of cirea a.D. 880. 
Rach plate of this set is 8.8 in.X 9.2 in. (“two palms X four fingers ’’). | 

The Quilon Church plates, Set 2, of ¢. 880, originally had four plates (first plate now 
missing), each 9.1 in. X 3.3 in. The rings of both these sets are now missing —T.K.J. 

Page 153, para. 1—‘ Written on both sides.” No, the obverse side of the first plate of 
Set 1 is left blank, as usual. The “iron ring ” is now missing.—T.K.J. 

Page 158, last para.—‘‘ 13 versions .” They are mere hearsay versions widely differing 
from the Portuguese translation of 1604. 

True, these versions are not genuine. But we can get some nu ggets of value out of them . 





F Ly " « a? 2 ‘ “4 oe . oo ryt r onc 
by careful crushing, washing and sifting..—T. KJ. 
Page 153, note 63.—-“ Sanserit version ”, i.c., a version in Malayalam language and characters, — 
On analysis T find that du Perron’s version isa medley of the inscription on-— 
The Quilon Church plates, 


Set I, plate 1, reverse. 


(1) 1 (6) Set J, plate 2, obverse. 

(2) Set If, ,, 2, observe. | | (The 233 » 2, reverse. | 

(3) » 2, reverse '  {8) - ,, 3, obverse and reverse, and 

v a t) wig . ae ; | 

(4) ‘es » 3, Obverse, | (9) Of a hearsay version of the Thomas Cana plates. 
| 


—T KS; 


(5) » » 3, reverse, | ; . , 
Page 154, para. 1 _—* Contents valuable.” Yes, because it gives us the names of witnesses 


ha 


engraved on the now missing plate 3 of the Quilon Church plates, Set .—T.K.J. 


Search for the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. | | 
[After I had written my article on the Thomas Cana copper-plates, I sent a copy of it 
to Mr. CG. W. E. Cotton, Agent to the Governor-General, Madras States, Trivandrum, who 
wrote to Lisbon, asking that a search for the plates be made in the Torre do Tomboof Lisbon. On 
March 28, 1926, Mr. C. W. E. Cotton wrote to Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum (No. 1166-25) — 
‘With reference to your letter, dated 11th June last, I have phe Benen to inform you 
that the two copper-plates characterized as the ‘ Magna Chart ‘ 4 the St. ea Christians | 
of Malabar are not in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. His Majesty's representative in a 
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also advertised in a widely read newspaper stating that any information as to the whereabouts 
of the copper-plates would be welcomed. The appeal, however, though published several 
times, has not evoked any response. 

“9 As regards the two plates which you allege to have passed into the possession 
of the English when the Cochin Fort was surrendered to them, I have aseertained that there 
are no records bearing on the subject in the Madras Record Office.” 

[A copy of this letter was communicated to me. Towards the end of 1926, I received in 


Cana copper-plates published in the Hpoca by the Rev. P. J. Monteiro de Aguilar. Iam 
now recovering that article from a priest in India whom I supposed erroneously to be the 
author, and trying to get into touch with the author in Portugal. The article would be 
worth translating for the Indian Antiquary. 

[On January 19, 1926, Mr. T. K. Joseph wrote to me : “ All day on Dee. 28, a friend of mine 
in Lisbon, Mr. K. M. Panikkar, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, had the Torre do Tombo ransacked, but 
Dr. Antonio Baido, the Director-General, could find no copper-plates. My friend is making a 
search through the Ambassador H. E. Veiga Simoes.” 

[We should not give up hope yet. Ifa newsearch is made, we might begin with the State 
Archives of Goa, which are now being put in order.—H. H. | 

SOME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS. 
By R. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYYANGAR, M.A, 
Y. Some Old Maratha Coins. 

 Fanams or RAmaA RAJA. 

A Finp of two hundred coins was reported in 1908 from the village of Kiltayandr, 
Tirukkovilur Taluk of the South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. They were then 
acquired for the Museum by the Government of Madras ; sixty five of them were distributed 
among different Provincial Museums and 134 sold to the general public and numismatists, 
These coins were then wrongly identified as Kali funams. 

Kali fanams, or ag they are sometimes called Kalivugarajan fanams, were current in 
Kérala or North Malabar in the carly centuries of the Christian era, Eliot in his history 
of South Indian coins says that there were two kinds of these, one issued by Kélatnad or 
Chirakkal Raja and the other by the Zamorin of Calicut, who, to distin fuish this issuefrom 
earlier ones, called them pudiya (new) fanams. Both these coins though accepted and used 
as a medium of exchange in Kérala or North Malabar, were not recognized as legal tender 
even in the contiguous province of Travancore. So in the early centuries when the means 
of communication was so small and the country was divided into several principalities each 
under separate and independent administrations, it is not probable that these coins came 
to the eastern district and were current there. We may fairly conclude that Kali fanams 
were never accepted or used in places other than Kérala. 

Vincent A. Smith in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museuin, Caleutta, vol. I, has 
Included this as the coinage of Travancore State, and has brought them under gold | 

_fanams of eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. On page 316 he has described themasfollows 1 
_. Obverse—a kind of dagger and other marks, 
os _ Reverse—characters not read. | 
‘This coin is figured as item 10 in plate XKX (page 324). | 
Later, in 1918, there was yet another find of eighty similar coins from Kattambatti, a 
hamlet of the village of Kannalam in the Gingce taluk of the same district, In design, 
shape, size, weight and the character of the metal used (inferior gold 13 carats fing | 
_ these are exactly like those of the 1908 find. They are almost all of them round varying © 
from “2 to +22 of an inch in diameter and cup-shaped. They are almost of a uniform 
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weight from 5 to 5} grains. Of these latter eighty, thirty-eight have one side blank 
[No. 4 1n Plate]. All the eighty have on one side a figure formed by lines anddo ts, with the 
gun and moon on either side of it. On the reverse side of forty-two there is alegend ‘Rama 
Rau’ (tats ) [No. 2 in Plate] in Dévanigari script—Rau is apparently intended for Rao. 
Rama Rao, as the title Rao indicates, is a Maratha name and the term (Rao) is affixed to 
the names of persons eminent as soldiers, clerks, etc. The title is purely a Maratha 
term generally applied to a ruling chief or king. Paleographical evidence clearly shows 
that these coins were neither Pallava nor Chola ones and we know that they were not of 
the Vijayanagar empire, for they do not resemble any of the Vijayanagar coins that we know 
in design, shape, weight or quality of the metal. No viceroy of Vijayanagar appears to 
have issued coins in his own, name. Moreover no viceroy with the name of Rama Raja 
appears to have rwed over these parts where these coms werefound. ‘Lhe genealogy of Gingee 
chiefs that is available from inscriptions, Nos. 960 and 861 in Appendix B of the Annual 
Report of the Assistant Arch ological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Macras, 
for 1917, gives the names of several chiefs trom Khému to Ramabhadra Naidu who is said 
to have ruled in Ga ka 1593 (A.D. 1671). Twenty chiefs appear to have ruled between Khému 
and Ramabhadra Naidu, and even allowing twenty-five years for each chief, Khému, the first 
chief, would take us down to 1093 Saka or A.D. L171. Further, palesographically the age of 
these coins has to be put later than the sixteenth century. It musttherefore be concluded that 
these do not belong to the Vijayanagar period. The Mughals conquered the parts, where 
these coms were found only atthe latter part of the seventeenth century. We know that the 
Dutch at Negapatam and the French at Pondicherry issued coins of exactly the same des-— 
cription as the coins of the 1908 and 1918 finds, and they were current on the east coast 
before the Mughals overthrew the Maraithas and assumed sway over their territories. — 
Having thus eliminated all the other dynasties that ruled over these parts we have the 


Maratha period left as the only period to which we can ascribe the origin of these coins. 


Gingee, which is very near the two places, from where we had two of these finds, was 
during this period a seat of Government and was considered a place fit enough for & viceroy 
to reside and rule, and there ‘s no other place near about these villages in the district 
which was at any time a seat of Government. 0 these must have been issued from the 
mint at Gingce, and we have also on record that Rama Raja, the second son of the famous 
Sivaji who captured the fortress of Gingee in 1677, had continued to rule here as king and 
that he had issued a firman to the Hon'ble the Hast India Company, who 1690 entered 
into negotiations with Rama Raja, the Maratha king of Gingee, for the purchase of a small 
fort at Dévanimpatnam, near Cuddalore, on the ae of _ oo 4 — = 
; ant | reviously endeavoure : > fir 
which both the French and the Dutch had p dese ee ae Ae seers 


g tl acie Government and posse 
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of his own and sssued coins in his own name. ‘This Rama ne is the ean op = atl 
( ATs ) that is referred to in the legend on the coins under cele | dae = ‘tl at ~ 
of these coins do not have any legend may g° to show either that = ; ae ~ 
copied the design from coins that were current earlier, or that he ek sat et een 
without the legend and later on added the legend to impress his ae an ay ae sa — 
In any case there can be no doubt as to the fact that these are 0 - ar oe ie ahi | 
they have no manner of resemblance oF relation to Kali fanams 2° was erroneously Suppor’ 


1 Gazetteer of South Arcot District, P. 42. 
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Rama Raja as he Was caflee Rajaram by the Marathas was the second sen of Siva yi 
by Soyera, Bai. When Sivas? died Rajaram was ten vears oF age. Séverd Bal wan ted to 
set aside the claims of Sambh3 Ah, the At son of Sivadd, and tu plaice Rajaram on the 4 throne. 


She did so but Sambhi ajt captured by force the fort « ae Where R 
him a prisoner and aseended the throne in res AWD, nibhajt continued o mile, but t the 
Mughal Hmperor Aurangzeb inaveh ed fo reduce the ait OF dndia to his rule. and having 
blotted out Bijaptiv and Gab onda Cuened his arias aviiust the Marathas, Aurangzeb y 
gradually closing in Wpon the Maratha ear 
him to death. Then the Mariithas 
minority of Sivaji, the Son Of Saanbl 


Ahairdin w: iis, mace 


was 
intry cud suditenby ae ured) Sambhaji and put 


UHanHnOuStyY declared Rajrdin, Reeot, during the 
Lyk Who ruled stele equently ais Sahn, Aurangzeb Was 
pushing on his CUMLRUST and was ta King fort after fart why len Sathia anid his mother were taken 
captives. Rajaram now 4 thinkine that his persouitl safety wis iy 
to Gingee whieh was their sivowilel i Wherelrony vould comdued the adniinixtration of 
his kinedom securely and not fall inte the hands of Au Iithiezeb, 
Gingee, Raja ‘aun? was Forni: ally ee or the Pilon a Heoosbiblished) a COUPE OT the plan 
of his father, The NOW Come hour TO ON CrCESE db othe Powers cif Government, Gold 
bangles, cloths, shawls aud lelters ShNOUNCINE the event were sveret Iv forwarded to all the 
principal Hindus throughout the Mardtha kingdom, and dadaes and yagirs bestowed, by 
which acts the Sympathy of all Marathas Was secured. Tt was from Cungee that the whole 
administration of the Maratha, COUNERY Was Condtetod. itis therefore elear that Rajaram 
did occupy the throne, but some of the Marathas © jealous of the right of the elder b ranch 
do not admit that he evep sat on the throne, but they say that he sat on the wadee? merely 


as regent holding the powers of the State in trust for his nephew.” Whatever it nay be, 
he was virtually ruling ihe Maratha country 


anc was in power, Tt was with this king that 
the authorities of the Bas st India C OMpany in Madras nevotiated te purchase the fort of 


Dévanimpatnam. The firmant which he issued to the Kast Todia. Company was drafted 
for his signature by the writers of the Company at Madras. and it begins thus:—'* Whereas 
we Ram Raja by the Proy idence of Cod king of the Chensie kingdome and territories have 
at the desire of the Honorable Elihu Yale Governor aunicl Council of the citty and eastle of 
Maddras.” Here he is styled as Ran, Raja, and so it is clear that Ram Raja is no other 
than Rajaram, the so cond son of Siy tjt. In the records of the Kast India Com pany he 
was styled Rim Raja. | 

Gingee® was under the sway of Sivaji and his son 
In 1698 it fell into the hands of the Mughals, 
Raja during the period from 1683 te L698, 


Paneer decided to proceed 


. soon as he reached 


Ram Raja between 1677 and 1698. 
These coins were therefore issued hy Ram 


These may be called Rama Raja fanams as 
| their Weight is the same as that of other known fanamys of South India. 
‘The lines and dots 


| 8 on the obverse side of the coins m: ty oat first sieht Appear ta repre. 
sent a dagger but from a knowledge of eving eenerally we know that the dagger j is not usually 
I 


used alone. But it is sometines used in seals Oh grants with other en; blems of royalty, 
with the sun and moon to denote eternity. We know also that in ancient times these lines 


and dots were in some cases used Conventionally to represent some figure or other. So I 
think that the lines and sed may represent only the figure 


dots on the coins how being discus: 
of the Raja, and this vi Dévanagari legend on the reverse 


ew receives confirmation from, the 
 gide.6 We learn that coing Similar in desion were minted |] by the French at TF ondicherry 
and by the Dutch at Negapatam ae their r 


. epective ne mark on ante reverse, ane figure 
se ie nena interpreta, ee ee ee sabes, aie gk 


: et Tames Grant Dufl's History of the Mabratine reviaed Bg: S. M. pawaniee 1921, val i, 189, 
8 James: Grant Duff's flistory of the Maliratias, p. 371 note. 
4 South Arcot District Gazetleer, yp. dt, 


mae - 8 Fhid., yp. 850, and fuut. nate under. 
i a + Ete ¢ Msuria ed S Numionatique des Neston, part IT, page 14, 
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is similar to that found on coins str uck at Pondicherry by the Dutch during their occupation 
of it from 1693 to 1698. Tt was thought by Colonel Pearse to be Kali or Sulé of Tanjore. 
It is also stated that this design was found anterior to 1693 in the coins of Negapatam and 
the Dutch copied this design from them. He states without quoting any evidence that 
this design was extant as carly as the second century of the Christian era during the period of 
the Guptas ; but from the existing literature on the coins of Guptas we do not find any such 
design on record. Therefore this appears to be a later design, but current in the Eastern 
Districts at the beginning of the seventeenth century, anc the French, the Dutch and the 
Marathas have ¢ opied it from that earlier design. 
Ii. Some Chola Coins. 

A treasure -trove consisting of twenty-one gold coins was found in survey No. 169, Parla 
village, Kurnool District, on 2nd December 1918. These gold pieces were discovered during 
the removal of stones from a field. 

Under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act, the find was declared ownerless and 
was acqnired for the Covernment Museum, Madras. | 

The treasure Comprises fourteen vardhas, Six Kadamba fanams and one-quarter Kadam ba 
fanam. Xt is with these fourteen vardhas that the present paper deals. 

The fourteen vardhas ave al} round and are of the well known Chalukyan type called 
Padmatanka. ‘They preserve their cup-shaped form in almost all cases. One of them is 
thinner and larger than the others. They show various punch marks on the surface, the 
most prominent ol which are the two auspicious symbols ° Sri’ in old Telugu-Kannada 
script on either side of the periphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At one extre- 
mity of the vertical diameter is found in Telugu-Kannada character the name or title of 
the king who issued the eoin, and at the other end is found a hook attached to a spear bearing 
the sun and moon. ‘There is also a stroke below the hook. The other symbols are the 
figures of a lion or tiger with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, very crudely repre- 
sented by dots and lines. The central part is occupied by the figure of a lion. The reverse 
aide of the coin is blank. Ton of the coins bear the legend [' ntalkaka, ° one of them hears 
‘nnakiti’? another ” Afksha],’ another ‘ kshada’ or ‘Kshafpa’] and one ‘na.’ The legends 
are incomplete. | 

These fourteen vardhas are of five different types -— 

No. 1. This comprises ten coins. They are round but slightly bulging out on the four 
sides. [Nos. 14, lo & 16 in the Plate.] 

Siz. Varying from a) /24 to 21/24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. Varies from 54°25 to 55°5 grains. 

Description. At the top of the vertical diameter is the legend * Intajkaka’ in Telugu- 
Kannada script, and at the other end there 1s a spear with a hook turned towards 
its proper left. The handle of the spear is turned towards the centre of the coin. 
There are two dots on the proper right of the spear, which probably stand for the 
sin, and moon. The symbols «Gri? are found at the extremities of the horizontal 
diameter. The inter-spaces are filled with pellets, dots or rows of dots which pro- 
hably represent lions. | | 

No. 2. Number. There is only one’coin of this kind. [No. 17 in the Plate. ] 

Size. Round, 1 1/24 inches in diameter. . | 

Weight. 54°5 grains. 


ia 


Descriplion. It bears the Telugu-Kannada ‘nnakiti’ at the top of the vertical dia- 
meter, Right below at the opposite extremity we find an ankusa. ‘The symbols 
“Grt* are found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. There is a, standing 

lion in the centre and along the border, and the inter-spaces between the four 


punch marks already described are stamped with the figures of standing lions. 
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‘No. a Namen There is only one eoin of this Kind, [No. 18 in the Plate] 

Size. Round but bulging out on four sides. Phe horiznnt land vertiea diameters are 
20 /24. and 21/24 of an inch. 

Weight. 55 grains. | | | 

Description. Thelegend ‘Afkshat in Poluwu- Kannada ‘Appears itt he top of the vertical 
diameter. Right below at the opposite extrem itvis found thespear with the hook 
turned towards the proper right. There are three dots on the proper left of the spear, 
The symbol ‘Sri’ is foundat the extremities of { he horizontal diameter, The inter. 
spacesare filled with pellets, cdots or rows of dots, which probably re present a lion, 

No. 4. Number. There is only one coin of this kind. [No. 19 in the Plate] 

Size. Roughly round, varvin & from 19/24 to 20 /24 of an inch in diameter, 

Werght. 55 grains. a 

Descriplion. A star surrounded by a number of dots with the moon, Which is indicated 

by a dot within a circle, is found at the top of the vertiead diameter. At the other 
extremity is found the legend ‘kshada’ or “Kshaf payin Telugu-Kannada characters, 
Thesymbol ‘ Sri? is found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter, The inter- 
spaces are filled with figures of Lions. 

No. 5. Number. There is only one coin of this kind. [No. 20 in the Plate] 

Size. Varying from 20 /24 to 2] /24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. 55°25 grains. 

Description. Thelegend ‘na’ inverted in Telugu-Kannada is found at the top of the 

vertical diameter. At the other extremity we find the spear with the book and three dots, 
as found in No. 3 described above. The symbol ‘Sri’ is found at the extremities of the 
horizontal diameter. The inter-spaces are filled with figures of liens. 

The several legends noted above are all incomplete and until more coms with sufficiently 
intelligible legends are forthcoming it is not possible to say what, they mean. ‘ Nnak?ti’ 
may probably stand for ‘Pun yakirti,” and from the existing records we know of no king 

with such a name. There existed one Chola chief Punyakumara? by 
to have flourished in the eighth century ap. The evins are similar to the Telugu-Chéla 
coins of the Kédér Treasure Trove Case and were probabl y issued by the Telugu-Chéla 
chiefs who were ruling in the Lelugu districts in the thirteenth century A.D. 

ee III.—Coins of Kavaliyadavalli Treasure Trove Case. 

In September 1921, while Rome men were grazing their cattle on a hillock near the 
village of Kavaliyadavalli, Atmakir taluk, Nellore district, they were attracted by the glitter 
of metal, and on close examination discovered some coins on a slab in a potsherd, They are 
Sixteen in number, four big and twelve small ones. These form a hitherto unknown variety 
and are of some interest, and a closer Study of them is likel y to give valuable information 

to the history of Numismatics. : 
By size, shape and Weight and the legend and other mar! 
themselves under different heads, | | 

- Class I. These consist. of three big gold coins, which are 
_ only varying from -78 to -82 of an inch, and are of the same weight, 55 grains each. The 
| metal is 16 carats fine, They are round.shaped and are of the well known Padmatanka, 
_ type. They are cup-shaped and bear various punch marks on the surface, the most pro- 

_ Talnent of which is the symbol ‘Sri’ in old ‘Telugu-Kannada script on either side of the 
_Detiphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At the top of the vertical diameter is. 
een mold Tet HB) Script a legend Which reads ag ‘R[A]yasa ’ and a portion of ‘ma’ in coin 


\ Oe ; a ¢ V i notes 4 dos ve: ae ao | ‘ ; * ere “ ; ‘ a i ; ] 7 
No. 1 3 Yawamu in coin No, 2, and ‘ Samu ‘in coin No. 3. [Nos. 5, 6 & 7 of the Plate.] 


nume who is supposed 


‘8 found on them they group 


neatly of the same diameter, 
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Putting these three together, we get a fairly intelligible and complete legend [‘ Rajyasamu.’ 
Atthe bottom of the vertical diameter is found a symbol which may be taken to renreuedt 
a crown. Besides, there are a few indistinct impressions in the interspaces which perha 8 
are intended to represent lions. The reverse is blank. | 
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The term ‘ Rayasamu’ ordinarily indicates clerkship. Of course the legend cannot 
be supposed to mean only clerkship. So it should have a more appropriate meaning. We 
gndthat under the Vijayanagar rulers some viceroys had the title of ‘ Rayasam.” After 
the conquest of Udayagiri by Sri Krishna Déva Raya it was male a seat of a Provincial 
Government. Rayasam Timmarasayya and Rayasam Kondamarusayya were viceroys 
there in succession. Venkatappa was viceroy Guring the reign of Achyuta Déva Maha- 
raya. Réayasani Tirumalayya was a governor under Sri Vira Pratapa Déva Raya in Saka 
1496. Rayasam’ Ayyappa was a governor at Kondavidu in Saka 1453. Though all these 
viceroys enjoyed the title of Rayasam, Kondamarusayya was the most powerful of them, 
so powerful that he! was even addressed as Maharaja. Hel? planted the Vijayanagara colours 
on the Simhadri and Getktrmam hills during Krishna Deva Raya’s famous campaign 
in the north. Hell conquered the Reddis who ruled at Chundi and annexed their territory. 
He was so powerful and enjoyed such great independence, that in his own name he made 
geveral grants for the spiritual benefit of his master. If only the legend ‘ Rayasamu is to 
be our guide we may be tempted to conclude that these coins were issued by this powerful 


viceroy. But on paleographical grounds we have to assign these coins to an earlier datel?. 

Again the shape and size are so dissimilar to the extant Vijayanagar types and are 
morelike those issued by the later Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Telugu Chéla chiefs who 
ruled in parts of the districts of Cuddapah and Nellore. Further these coins bear a mark 
whichis exactly the same as those found on coins of group X of the Kédar Treasure Trove 
Casel3, which are ascribed to the western Chilukya king Jagadékamalla. This mark was 
then thought to represent a temple, but on closer and more careful examination it seems to 
me to represent a crown. So far as our present knowledge goes there is no western Ché- 
lukyan king or Telugu Chola chief who enjoyed the title of, or had the name, ‘ Rayasamu.’ 
So unless and until we get further evidence from inscriptions OL records which may be 
discovered in future we cannot ascribe these coins either to the Chalukya kings or to the 
Ghola chiefs. | 

Ambadéval4 of the Kayastha family was & feudatory of the Kikatiyas. He defeated 
several Telugu chiefs and overthrew Sripati Ganapati. Ambadéva usurped the Kaka- 
tiya throne in the interval between the reigns of Rudramba and Pratapa Rudra Déva. 
After the overthrow of Sripati Ganapati, Ambadéva assume the title of Rayasahasramalla. 
{t would be too far fetched to suppose that our legend ‘ Rayasamu > was a contraction of 
Rayasahasramalla (‘ Raya’ for Raya, ‘sa’ for Sahasra and ‘mu’ (taking it to be ma) for 
malla], and we know of no instances in which there have been such contractions in the 


ease of legends. | : | : 
Upon palxographical grounds we have to ascribe these coins to about the same 
period as that during which Ambadéva flourished. In shape, size, weight and in the 


quality of the metal used these are very much the same as the one under class IT, which as 


ae ty MES: BE: RVI: B: 104, and Local Records, vol. 57, pp. 255-256. — | 
6 Nellore Inscriptions, p. 1264. 10 Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. vol. I, pp. 7-8. 

11 Nellore Inscriptions, pp. #78; 479 note. - aa : 

12 The first point in regard to this view is whether Vijayanagar viceroys were allowed to issue gold 
coins. Secondly, whether the combination of the legend is valid. Rayasa, it will strike one is the 
terminal syllables of a Prakrit legend—ED- ae sk S wate 

13 Madras G. O. No. 1106 (Home Dt. Mise.), dated Lith October 1917. | 

14 Madras Epigraphy Report for 1912, PP. 76, 710 et a 
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will be seen later on, 1s identified as a Kakatiya oon which as rrent some {twenty or 
thirty years pefore the period of Ambaaeva Mahara) a. Hence if may ae possible to hold 
thatthese coins were issued by Ambadéva who had for his model the earlier ‘oins of thie 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani, or it may be that these legends were a second tine ln pressed 
on the western Chalukyan coins that existed before. 

These are some of the possible theories which may be advanced as to the date and 
origin of these coins. But nothing definite can be said about them antil fresh and more 
assuring evidence is obtained. 

‘Class If. There is but one gold coin in this class. [No. S of the Plate] It is 
almost round and has a diametor of ‘Sl of an inch and weighs 56°25 grains. ‘The metal 
ss 16 carats fine. The symbol Sr} ig found on either end of the horizontal diameter, 
At the top of the vertical diameter there is a legend {* kafti’ and at the bottom, "Gana 
in old Telugu script. The interspaces are filled by figures of what may either be a li on oF 
tiger, with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, all these very crudely represented by 
dots and lines. The other side is blank. 

‘There was a dynasty of Kakatiya kings very po werful in the twelfth century, Gana- 
pati was the greatest of the kings of thisdynasty. We read from Ganapesvaram inscription, ! 
that he conquered the entire country of Velandndu, whieb extended from the borders 
of the Guntar district to the modern Ellore. After subjugating the north he turned to the 
south and extended'® his empire far into the interior of the Tamil country. This is evidenced 
by the fact!’ that one of his Viceroys, Sdmanta Bhdja at Kanchi, granted the village of 
Kalattir to Bkdmranatha temple at Kanchi for the spiritual merit of his master. From 
the Métupalli inscription’ it appears that he extended his conquests as far as the east 
coast. Inscriptions of this king are found in the Podili and Darsi taluks of the Nellore 
district and Ongole taluk of the Guntir District. Inscriptions of Pratipa Rudra Déva, 
another ofthe Kakatiya kings, are found in plenty in the taluks of Atmakiir, Kanduktr 
and Nellore, all which abundantly prove that the Kakatiya cinpire em braced almost the 
whole of the mddern Nellore district. Therefore the village of Kavaliyadavalli in which 
this coin was discovered was presumably within the Kakatiya kingdom, 

It scemsto be clear therefore that the ‘[ka}ti’ of our legend is a contraction of Kakati 
and represents Kakatiya, and ‘Gana,’ Ganapati, the most powerful of the Kakatiya kings. 
Thename Kakatiya is derived from ‘Kakati,’ the name of the goddess, whom they wor- 
shipped. This coinought to be identified as the coin issued by Ganapati of the Kakativa 
dynasty, and between the years of 1199 and 1260 a.p., as from inseriptions 181, 196, 218, 
990, 194and 196 of 1905 noted in the Madras report on Epigraphy we infer that Ganapati 
reigned during that period. 

“Sir Walter Elliot in his History of South Indian coins says that in many of the seals 
of the grants and some coins of the Kakatiya dynasty he found a bull conchant between 
two candelabra with an umbrella above and a chowrie on each side, Unfortunately he 
does not mention the names of the kings whose seals and coins he had examined, We have 
“uot come across any coins of the Kikatiya dynasty answering to his description. In the 

geals of grants of Ganapati we do not find any bull, candelabra or wmbrella, Instead, in 
the seal attached to the grant! of the village of Kolavennu by Ganapati we finda boar with 
the sun and moon. In the copper-plate grant of the time of Ganapati noticed in page 122 
of the Annual Report on Epigraphy (Madras) for 1917, there is a seal which bears the 
emblems ofa boar and a cow. Verse | 3 in the Bkamrandatha inscription states that the mudra 








“Ts Bpigraphia Indica, vol. TIL, p. 82, 18 Mad. Epi. Rep, for 1910, p. 106, 
MW Ind. Ant, vol.21, p. 197. 18 Mad. Hpi, Rep, for 1910, po 107, 
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(seal) of Ganapati was @ boar.20 The mudra?1 (seal) of Pratapa Rudra Déva was a hoar 
On the cast face of the pillar on which the Anumakonda inscription?? of Prola prandeathet 
of Ganapati, is engraved we find a Jaina figure flanked by a cow and a calf on eae side anc 
a dagger and a shield on the other. Thus the mudra of Prdla too contains a cow aa we 
nowhere find a bull among the seals of grants or inscriptions of any of these Sines Tt 3 
not therefore easy to understand how Sir Walter Elliot came to make the enenent that 
the emblem of the Kakatiyas was a bull. | 

However this may be, in the coin under investigation we find lions in and around the 
centre. rom the foregoing discussion I have come to the conclusion that Ganapati’s eni- 
pleni was a boar. We usually find kings using on their coins the same emblems as they use 
for their seals in their grants, ad therefore it is matter for consideration how lions came 
to be on Ganapati’s coins. It is very likely that he accepted coins that were current before 
his time, anil hail his own name punched on them to indicate that he recognized them 
as level tender. The formation of theptnch marks on the coin and thefact that a portion ot 
the legend overlaps a portion of the lon, show that the legends ‘kati’ and “Gana” were 
punched on old coins of kings who had Hons for their emblem. | | 

Class TIL. There are twelve gold coins in this class. They are all round with diameters 
varying from -4 to °45 of an inch, weighing all alike 5°75 grains each. The metal is 16 
carats fine. All these have the legend * Sung > in old Tamil script on the obverse side. Just 
below the legend there is also a number in the same old Tamil script, which very likely de- 
notes the regnal yeat in which each was issued. On the reverse there is a bow, a tiger in 
sitting posture and some other symbols which are indistinct and are incapable of exact 
identification. [n the case of one coin there is a legend ‘ Kanchi ’ and some others have 
‘NS? in old Tamil script. In some ‘N6? is in an inverted form. Therefore these coins 
have to be sub-divided into five different classes, as under :— | 
Obverse—‘ Sung.” [ No. 9 of the Plate.] 


27. 


’ Reverse—Tiger, Bow, and indistinct marks, ‘ Kanchi.’ 
| -Obverse—‘ Sung.’ (No. 10 of the Plate.] 
» No. @) 1, 







Variety No. (1) 


Reverse-—Tiger, Bow, some ‘ndistinct marks, ° Né.” 


 Obverse— Sung. [No. 11 of the Plate. ] 
No. (3) 31. | . 
\ Reverse—Tiger, Bow, some ‘ndistinet marks. ‘N6’ inverted. 


| Obverse—‘ Sung.” [ No. 12 of the Plate.] 
» No. (4) 


”) 


31. 
Reverse—Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks. 


Obverse—‘ Sung.’ [No. 18 of the Plate-] 


No. (5) 34. | 
1" Reverse—Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks and dots. 


In the case of coms in which the number 31 appears there is also some mark which may 
be a simple | ine or 2 portion of the Tamil letter r. In either case it appears to be some- 
thing distinct from the numeral and was perhaps mtended to represent some symbol which 
is unfortunat ‘ly indistinet and cannot be identified. oes | 


_ 
ro 


+) 


The emblems tiger, bow, anc something else indistinct and the legend * Sung’ appear 
on all the coins. It is evident therefore that these coins have been issued by some king or 
kings of a dynasty whieh had for its emblem, among other things, the tiger and how. The 
legend ‘Sung’ was very probably intended to denote the particular king who issued them. 
'There can be no doubt that ‘ Kanchi’ denotes the place from where, or the mint from 
30 Ind. Ant, vol. XXI, p. 200. aL Prataparudriya, by Vidyanatha, Kavyaprakarana, verse 10. 
(22 Hpi. Ind.; vol. IX, p. 257. | | - | - i - s : 
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which, that coin was issued. Kanchi was the name of the modern Conjeevaram, which for 
many centuries was the seat of a king or viceroy. Hence the legend ‘Né’ must algo 
represent the contr action of the name of another place from which also coins were issued. 

From the inscriptions and records we already possess we know that the tiger was the 
emblem of the Chéla dynasty, the bow the emblem of the Chérds and the fishes the enibleny 
of the Pandyas. In the seal attached to the Tiruvalangddu®* plates of Rajéndra Chdla L we 
find the combination of all the three emblems. During the reign of Rajéndra Chéla we 
know that all the three kingdoms, Chéra, Chéla and Pandya, were brought under one sway. 
It is perfectly reasonable therefore to suppose that the Cholas have added the emblems of 
the Si ie ae oe to their own ) tiger, to ee ae fact ate agi had con- 


( 








cae Rajendra was from A.D. 1061 fe ee : he astern Chaluk yan kinedom 
Vengi which had for its capital Rajahmundry. He was adopted by Rajéndra Chéla ag heir 
to his throne. Thus Chalukya Rajéndra, who assumed the title of Kuléttunga Chéla Déva 
J, became in a.p. 1070 the virtual ruler of the whole of the Chalukya and Chéla empires 
extending from Vengi in the north to the extreme south. He held possession of the 
kingdoms of Kérala, Pandya®# and Kuntala and extended his conquests as far north ag 
Kalinga (modern Ganjam). He had his headquarters at Gangai Konda Chélapuram 
(Trichinopoly district) and continued to rule for at least fifty years. 

Kavaliyadavalli, whence this find was discovered, was once under the sway of Kulét- 
tunga Chéla I. During his reign he found that his subjects were groaning under heavy 
taxation and in order to give them relief abolished all ‘sungan:.? Sangam in Tamil indi- 
cates taxes or tolls. His subjects were so much overjoyed by this measure of relief that 
they acclaimed their sovereign as Sungamn-tavirtta Kulottunga Chéla Déva. From that’ 
time forward he was known by the name of Sungam-tavirtta Kulottunga Chéla 125, The 
legend ‘ Sung’ must be a contraction of Sungan-tavir tta (who has abolished tolls). It can 
only indicate that these coins were issued by this Sungam-tavirtta Kulottunga Chéla, other- 
wise the legend will be absolutely inexplicable. 

I have already said that Kanchi represents Conjeevaram, the place from which the 
coin was issued; ‘Né’ must indicate Nellore. From inscriptions found in the district of 
Nellore we find there are frequent references made to a coin called *‘ madai.’ Mention is 
made of ‘ midai ’*6 from the interest of which a lamp was maintained in a temple during the 
35th year of the reign of Kuldttunga I. From another inscription?’ we learn that there 
existed coins called ‘ Nellore madai, ’ for we find that in the 3rd year of Allam Tirukkalatti 
Ganda Gopala Déva grants of ‘ Nellore madai’ were made to a temple. From the above it 
is clear that at one time or other there was a mint at Nellore. So the legend ‘Né’ must 
represent Nellore. | 

The numerical figures 27, 31 and 34 are evidently the regnal years of the king Kulét- 
. tanga who issued them, for we know that coins of the Ganga dynasty of Kaliiganayara bear 
the impress of the regnal year in which they were issued. | 

We can therefore safely conclude that the coins in this class were all issued between 
the years A.D. 1070 and 1120, by Kuléttung ga Chéla I and that they were minted, some at 
- Kanchi and others at Nellore. These coins have brought to light that the Chola king Kulét- 
| fumga had mints at Kanchi, or Conjeeveram, and Nellore. 

, Tn weight they are very much equal to other South Indian fanams that we know of. 
a “Only these are a bit larger, but thinner. Probably these were also called fanams in those days. 
eet ttn nee ene ern en nnn naam tenner 
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(28. South Indian Inscriptions, vol. Tit, part iil, p. 413, see plate attached. | 
84 Nellore Inscriptions, page 826 ff. | 7 oo - 25 Inscription No. 377 of 1907, Mad. Epi. Rep. 
26 Nellore i Aeeriations, page, 835. . , ce eid | Inseription No, 300 of 1921, Mad. Epi. Rep. 
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GOPPER-PLATES WANTED. 
Can any body tell me where the following copper- 
plates are preserved ” 
I. Valabhi Plates. 


{ have not yet been able to trace anywhere the 
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MISCELLANEA. 


following Valabhi plates which have never been pub- | 


lished but have been noted in the f ollowing way -— 
(1) A grant of Sarh. 291 Ashadha Sudi 3, found 
in Bhiadarana near Baroda, noted by the late 
Dr. H. HW. Dhruva in his book “ Baroda delegate 
cat the VITLth International Congress of Orvenia- 
held at Stockhola and Christiania in 1889.” 
(2) A grant of Sam. 35, referred to in Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. L, pt. L (History of Gujarat), p. 92. 
(3) & (4) Two grants of San. 392 and 328 referred 
to by Dr. Bahler in Ind. Ant., vol. VII, p. 73. 
5) A grant of Gain. 332 referred to in Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 1, pt- i, p. 92, and in Jnd. Ané., 
vol. VII, p- 73. Jt records the grant of the 
village Pedhapadra. As it is noted that the 
plates were in the possession of the Chief 
of Morvi, | personally went to Morvi and made 
enquiries but gob no clue of them whatsoever. 
(6) A grant of Seah. 376 Margasira Sudi 15, referred 
to by Dr. Kielhorn in his List of Northern Ins- 
ereptions, No. 492, as  ~ from impressions 
supplied by Dr. Burgess.” 
‘The following plates are published but the where- 
abouts of the originals are not known t-- 
Of Dhruvasena 1— 
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Of Siladitya IV— 
Saya. 372 Bhavnagar, Ind. Ant, vol. V, Pp. 207 


, 441 Lunavada, 3 » VI, p. 66 
», 447 Alina, 4 ,, VIL, p. 79 
Il. Malv& Paramdra Plates. 
Of Vakpati Mufija— 
Sarn. 1031 Indore, Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 41 


,, 1036 Ujjain, 9 » LV, p. 160 
Of Bhojadeva— | 
Sam. 1078 Indore, % » Vi, p. 53 


Of Harigchandravarman— 

Sam. 1235 (6) Piplianagar, JASB., vol. V, p. 378 
Of Udayavarman— 

Sain. 1256 Bhopal, Ind. Ant., 
Of Arjunavarman— 


vol. XVI, p. 254 


Sam. 1267. Piphanagar, JASB., vol. V, p. 378 
,, 1270 Bhopal, JASB., vol. VII, p. 32 
1272 Bhopal, ss » VIL p. 25 


HI. 
Sayn. 1030 Patana, 


Gujarat Chaulukya Plates. 


noticed in Wiener | 
Zeit., vol. V, p. 300 
»» —s 43 Kadi, Ind, Ant., vol, VI, p. 191 
Of Bhima— 
Sarn. 1086 
,5 [10193 Cutch, 7 
Of Kumarapala— 
Sam. 1213 Nadol, 
Of Ajayap4la— 
Seth. 1231 Kadi, 
Of Bhima— 
Sarin. 1263 Kadi, 


Radhanpur, Ind. Ant., vol. VL, p. 193 
- ,, XVIII, p. 108 


Ind, Ant., vol. XVII, p. 80 


Ind, Ant, vol. V4, p. 194 





to 24th, 1924; 


Madras, Law Printing House, 


This volume, which embodies ‘the proceedings ~ 
of the 3rd All-India — 


end administrative details 





addition to * 
| pesearch. It is 


Sarn. 207 Kukada Ind. Ant., V, p. 204 bg . , 
«216 Vala » LV, p. 104 », 1264 Timana » XI, p. 337 
»» 22) Vavdia Jogia, Wiener . 1266 Kadi | ‘> » XVIII, p. 112 
Zeitschrift, VI, p. 999 a9 1283 29 29 rT) Vi Pp. 199 
Ox Guhasena-— | 59 1287 9 | a9 99 Vi, Pp. 201 
Sam. 240 Vala, ini. Ant., Vil, pP-. 66 4 1288 9 3? ” VI, Pp. 203 
o> 248 ? 99 35 Vv, p- 206 oF 1295 %9 oY 2 VI, Pp. 205 
Of Dharasena I— »» L296 + om ‘3 VI, p. 207 
Sern. 252 Jhar, Ind. Aut. XV, p. 187 | OF Jayantasiznhadeva— ae 
969 Vala, VI : 9 Sarn, 1280 Kadi, Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 196 
] cal ” ” » fe ’ 
| ony Aliné 12 Of Tribhuvanapaladeva— a 
Of lee ecgce oe, oe VERE Sath, 1299 Kadi, Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 208 
: | | ‘ | me | Of Visdladeva— | 
Samm. 320 Nogawa, Hp. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 188 Sain, 1317 Kadi, Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 210 
oar ” ae 2D, B, DiskaLK4R. 
Of Dharasena 1V— ——————— | 
Sata 330 Alina Ind, Ant, vol. VIL Pp. 73 _ MORVI:_ PLATE. | 
330 » , re XV, p. 335 Inreply to Mr. B. F. Gharda’s query, Ind. Ant., vol. 
Of Kharagraha li— | ~ | gTVv (1925), p- 140, as tothe whereabouts of the Morvi 
Sar. 937 Alina, Ind, Ant. vol, VII, p. 76 plate, dated s. 585, Lhave to write that it is preserved 
Of Siladitya TII— | in the office of the Diwan, Morvi State in Kathiawad. 
Sar. 365(7) 7 JASB. vol. VI, p. 96 ) | DD. B. DiSKALKAR. 
BOOK-NOTICES. Co 
PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE Tarp | Oriental Conference, as well as the ‘papers read 
ORIENTAL ContERENOE, MADRAS, December 92nd. pefore the various sections, constitutes & valuable 


‘¢he literature of Indian anti quarian 
jmpossible within the limits of 4 
short review to do more than call attention to a few 
of the subjects which figure in the papers read before — 
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the Conference ; but it may be said without fear 
of refutation that Indologists will here find matte t 
ta suit various tastes and various lines of research. 
Mr. N.B. Pavjee’s paper, in which be maintame 
that the famous Soma juice was not liquor, 1s as 
interesting in its way as Mr. M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi’s thesis on the relation of two dramas, Démaka 
and Traivikrama, to the published dramas ol 
Bhasa. Dr. Daruwalla contributes a critical sur vey 
ot the political social and religious condition ot 
Tran im the time of Ardeshir Bapak, while the rather 
obscure development of Buddhism known as Vajra- 
ydna, associated with the name o f king Ind rabhuti of 
Orissa, is discussed by Mr. B. Bhattacharya, who 
incidentally corrects some of the identifications of 
places suggested by Waddell. 

The Dravidian languages and literature of South- 
erm India from the basis of severat good papers, 
meluding a lengthy one on “The Aryan a finities 
of Dravidian pronouns’? by BR. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
another by J. R. Pantuluon “ Dravidian Lexico- 
graphy,” and a third on the date of Silappadikdran 
by Pandit E.M. Subrahmanya Pillai, who gives 
reasons for dating the burning of Madura in A.D, 
144 and the installation of Kannaki in a.p. 149. 
brief paper on “ Memorial Stores in the Bombay 
Presidency.” The writer of this review discovered 
a curious stone at Junnar in 1904, which recorded 
an eclipse of the Sun, and managed after some 
trouble to have it removed to the library of the 
B.B.R.A.S. Presumably it is now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, together with the Silahara inscribed 
stones from Thana and Kolaba Districts. Mr. K. 
Chattopadhyaya has a suggestive paper on ‘‘ Diony- 
sus in Megasthenes”’; Mr. B. Bhattachraya gives 
good reasons for assuming that a hitherto unidenti- 
fied statuette in the Indian Museum represents 
Mahaéri Tara; and a learned essay by Mr. K. V.S. 
Ayyar on “The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya 
Country and their Inscriptions ” repay 
perusal. 

Several good papers are included in the Section 
devoted to History, Geography and Chronology, 
and much learning has been expended upon the 
papers concerned with Oriental Philosophy. The 
author of a discourse on electricity and magnetism 
in Ancient India deals mainly with the origin of the 
common Indian superstition that one should never 
_ Sleep. with one’s head pointing towards the north. 

_Tremember calling attention to the fact that the 
street-sleepers of Bombay City during the hot 
weather months invariably avoided lying with their 
heads ‘pointing northwards, and was then informed 
by a local wiseacre that it was owing to popular 
fear of the Pole star, and that the general opinion 

was enshrined in the adage ; kibla muaf karta hat, 


will 
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"investigates the subject more fully, 
_K. Rangachariar contribute 


3 : _ Professor — 
Bk hariar cor ed-an interesting paper 
on “ Gotra and Pravara”, and the veteran Iranian | 
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scholar, Dr. J. J. Modi, has w characteristic article. 
showing that the Huns, who invaded India, were 
followers of the ancient religion of Tran. Professor 
M. Shafi is the author of a sound account of the 
Nurbakshi seet. 

The volinne has been arranged anc propared for 
publication by the Secretaries of the Congress,. 
Professors S.A. Aivangar and 2. PLS. Sastri, who 
are justified in regarding with satisfaction the pro- 
duction of a work which, compact as itis of learmnings,, 
is bound to attract the attention of Orientalists, 


S. MW. KE pwarprs, 


Tun Lapy or tis Cervus, by AnMan-un-Uner, 


translated with Introduction and Notes, by 
L. M. Creme, Oxford University Press, 1926. 
This is an admirably printed work and the foe- 

mat is worthy of the Oxford Press. Whe illustra. 


tions also are extraordinarily, good ancl interesting 
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The book tells the story of the well-known 16th 
eentury Rajput romance of Rupmati and Baz 
Bahadur of Gujarat, but although Rupmati is des- 
eribed as “ Queen of Mandu’’ on the title pago, it 
is pretty evident that sho was in reality a dancing- 
girl and never really marricd to Bazidl Khan, 7.e,. 
Baz Bahadur. 

An immense amount of labour has been bestowed 
by Mr. Crump on the book, and his story of the 
discovery of a copy of the 17th century copy of 
Ahmaduw’)l-Umri’s MS., and of the pictures connect- 
ed therewith is in itself a literary rormance of un- 
usual attraction. He isto be congratulated thereon. 
He describes himself as heing no scholar and though 
one may take it that this self-depreciation is rather 
over-strained, in some of his many useful notes 
there are errors in the spelling of personal names 
and occasionally somewhat naive remarks as to 
classical allusions. But these are only minor 
blemishes in a work of much research. 

Ahmadu’l-Umri was a Turkoman noble of Akbar’s. 
period and was obviously imbued with the exceed- 
ingly florid Persian style of his time. His prose is. 
therefore trying to European readers in places, but 
nevertheless the spirit of it is well reproduced by 
Mr. Crump. Bupmati, among other things, has. 
been credited with much popular verse, and Mr, 
Crump has been at great pains to unearth some of 
this and to turn it into English verse. She was not 
what one would call a vreat poetess, but it is of 


i value to have what she is credited with before us. 


in a pleasing manner. Altogether Mr. Crump has. 


been successful in his efforts to bring home to Euro- 
peans a story and a literary style much appreciated. 
| by all Rajputs. 


R. C, TEMPLE. 
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MATYILARPU. 
By Prov, 8, KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR, M.LA,, (Hony,) Pu.D. 

PRorEsson FRANKLIN EDGuRron of Yale, the learned editor of the Panchatanira, wished to 
know, during his stay ju Madras, whether I knew of any place which would correspond to the 
Mahilarépya of the Panchatantra, as he suspected that it might be a place in South India. 
Having regard to the difficulty that he himself suggested, that the word did not look quite as 
a, Sanskrit expression, T suggested to hin that, as Sanskrit authors were sometimes in the 
habit of Sanskritising words of other Indian languages, Mahilarépya may possibly be a 
Sanskritising from the word. ° Maiyilérpu’, which was the old name of Mylapore, and I put to- 
gether the following note forhisinformation. Astheremarks may be of some use to others ass 
well as to the learned professor, Lam publishing it as a note in the Indian Antiquary. Should 
the possibility of a closer connection between Mahilarépya and Maiyilarpu seem to me 
worth putting forward, 1 shall take occasion to send another similar note then. 

The town or the ward which goes by the name of Mylapore in modern times, is hardly 
referred to in that form in Tamil literature. The form usually found there ig Mayilat with 
various additions in the shape of affixes and prefixes of a more or less complimentary character 
according to occasion. ‘The combination in which it usually occurs is Mallai and Mayilae' in 
the period of Pallava ascendency, Mallai standing for what we now know as Mah&balipuram 
and Mayilai similarly standing for Mylapore as we call it ab present in the Anglo-Indian form 
ofthe name. But this Mayilai seems at one period of history, a pretty long period, to have 
taken the form of Mayildrpu in inscriptions, and even in literature, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ordinary form is Mayilat, ass I stated already, is found in inscriptions ranging from the 
seventh year of Kampavarman, one of the iast Pallavas in the ninth century, down to almost 
the end of the eleventh century. This occurs in inscriptions in various localities where flourished 
mercantile guilds or co mmunities called Valanjiyar in Tamil, Banajigas in Kanarese, Balija 
in Telugu, corresponding exactly to the North Indian term Baniya. A community of 500, 
referred to as connected with Mylapore, entered intoan agreement of a mercantile and fiscal 
character, along with matters of local government, in respect of the town.2 Some of these 
inscriptions belong to Tir uvottiyar, a northern suburb of Madras where the donor is described. 
as coming from Mayilirpu, defined as belonging to the particularly smaller unit of its own 
name, and the larger division of the country, giving us to understand unmistakably that what 
-ig referred to 1s the then little town ot Mylapore. Thus we have inscriptional authority 
for the name Mayilarpu in inscriptions of Kampavarman datable to the ninth century, of 
Rajaraija datable in the ¢ arly years of the eleventh century, and one or two others in charac- 
ters generally referred to the eleventh century. 

Mayilarpu in Tamil falls into two parts, ‘Mayil,’ peacock, and ‘ypu,’ an. abstract noun 
or noun of action, from ‘al’ to move, a movement indicating the peculiarly majestic strut of the 
peacock. In literature ‘4 is ordinarily described as a feature peculiar to the peacock dancing 
in this fashion, as it is a peculiar feature of the cuckoo to sing, 2s Mayil dla and. Kuyil ahave, 

the two verbs, dla meaning to move, and ahava meaning to speak or produce sound. In the 
Prabandham of the Vaishnavas, in the section relating to Triplicane in the work Tirumangal | 
Alvar, the dancing of the peacock ig described in general terms as feature of Mylapore in 
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1 Tirumangai Alvar's Poriya- tirumolé, IL, iii, 2,9, 10. N andikkalambakam, verses 1, 3, 24, 44, 51, 55 
for Mayilat. Verse 69, however, shows tho form Mayilapuri in some MSS. and this is only a variant of 
Mayilai. Verses 1, 9, 25, dt, £0, 46, 54, 72, 73, 75, 83, 88 for Mallar. , 
2 No, 256 of 1912 and section 25 of the Epigraphical Report for 1913. : a 
8 No, 261 of 1910, sth yoar of Rajaraja 1; No. 189 of 1912, 7th year of Kampavarman. 
4 Periya-tirumoh, IL, 3, 7. Cay See o _ | A 
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describing the shrine of Triplicane. That is so far indirect. But in the Z'évdéram of Appar 
referable to the previous century, in the middle of the seventh century at the latest, there are 
two clear references® where the place is referred to as Mayildppil. The last particle in the 
compound 2I is a case affix of the locative in Tamil. Therefore in the nominative it would 
stand Mayilappu. The second part of the word appu is a permissable variant of the Tamil 
arpu, so that Mayiléppu in the Tévdram is the exact equivalent of the classical Tamil form 
Mayildrpu. So from the seventh century to the cleventh or the twelfth, we have references 
in one way or another to the form of the name Mayildrpu. 

We may find justification for this interpretation of the name in the fact that these names 
are found associated with the names of the local deities usually. In the case of Mylapore 
there is a Vishnu shrine and there Js ¢ Gia shrine, both of them native to the town, and taken 
to have come into existence along with the town itself. Wh ile the goddess of the Siva shrine 
is Karpakambal, the goddess of the Vishnu shrine is Mayuravalli. The latter particle in the 
two words being merely honorific, we sce that it is the Vishnu goddess that has the name 
Mayra, the Sanskrit equivalent to the Tamil ‘mayil’. Probably she was regarded as the 
guardian deity of the town, and thus partook of the name of the locality. There is justifica~ 
tion for this that in the decad ® devoted to the Siva shrine in Mylapore inthe Saiva collection, 
the Tévdram, the temple of Siva, Kapilichcharam (Xapalisvaram) is described as being 
in a part of Mayilai, meaning thereby that while remaining in Mylapore, still it did not consti- 
tute the whole of Mayilérpu proper, which would go to show that t he guardian deity of the 
townlet proper must have been the Vishnu goddess, and thus the Vishoushrine marks the core 
of the town known as Mayildrpu. 

The occurrence of the peacock feature in the St. Thomas’ legends associated with Myla- 
pore only confirms, or is entirely in keeping with. the origin of the name as explained above. 
It looks likely that the name had been given to the place because of the large number of 
peacocks found in the place and the noise they were accustomed to make. In fact, very 
many of the names of localities in Madras, the names of the various wards of the town, take 
their origin from features of a physical character like this. To give but one instance, 
Chepauk is from Tamil Sépikkam, meaning the shore-hamlet where fish of the sél variety 
abounded. Vépéry,’ Purasay Akkam.§ ete., would be other instances, 

I shall not make any attempt to establish any connection between Mayildrpu as such 
and Mahilirépya of the Panchatantra as such. I am concerned only to show that Mayel- 
drpu was the recognised old name of what now goes by the name Mylapore, which after all is 
different from it only to the extent of a comparatively slight metathesis, a change conmonly 
found in many other well-known names, from w hich, by Sanskritization, Mahilarépya is 
possible of derivation. 
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6 Appar, Koilpakka-tiruiidndukam, I: 
| DHS oS) sap wra §) 
woMari giaramt was guerernit 
Tiru-Viratdnam, Kdpputtiruttdndakam, 12: 
aor it aarLOucm@e wired uci 
oMemiuse wear cilent wom colGus 5 gl. 
ee 6 See stanza 4 in Sambandar’s Pumbdvaittiruppadikam, where Kapilichcharam (KapAligvaram) formed 
a ward of Maiyilat:—_ | 
phsrot Sees | KTSFEUN ANVOTTESG 
(Osrppu@srar Crflgafle 
Oe eee Ent sGCErws SameSeenrio. 
ee 7 Veppu+ eri = margosa tank, Ras ee | 
8 Puraga + pakam == Povarasu or Puraéu+pikkam ; Sea-shore hamlet of the Indian ‘fig with flowers’, 
or even Purasu (Butea frondosa) : The former tree is a feature of the locality, the latter is not, } 
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JEAN DE THEVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF SURAT. 
Br H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 

Jean DE THAVENOT Was born and educated at Paris. His uncle Melchisedech was the 
author of a well-known collection of Voyages, and this may have inspired the nephew with a 
desire to explore the East. He set out in 1652, at the age of 29, and visited England, Holland, 
Germany and Italy. In 1655 he reached Constantinople, whence he explored the Levant 
and Egypt. He went on the Lenten pilgrimage to J erusalem, visited Palestine, and re- 
turned home in 1659, after some exciting adventures with pirates. In 1663 he once more 
sailed for the Hast, and this time devoted his attention to Iraq and Persia. Landing at Sidon, 
he travelled through Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul and Bagdad. Near Kirmanshah, he met the 
eclebrated Tavernier. In November 1665 he took ship from Basra to Surat in the H opewell, 
reaching Surat in January, 1666. After a journey from Surat to Masulipatam via Golconda, 
he get out for home, but died from the effects of an accident with a pistol, near Tabriz, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1667. Ane xeellent orientalist and naturalist, Thévenot has left a lively account 
of what he saw and heard. on. his travels. Students of Indian history know all too little his 
Voyages oun Indes Orientales, avery rare book, the best-known edition being the handy little 
third edition printed at Amsterdam in five volumes, 12mo. 1727. It has only once been ren- 
dered into English,-a very bad translation by Lovell, London, 1687, now almost unpro- 
eurable, and in any ¢ase, a sad example of bookseller’s hackwork. Itisa pity that, while 
the travels of Bernier, ‘Tavern ier, Chardin, Manucei and other foreigners have been duly ren- 
dered into English, Théyenot remains practically untranslated and almost unread. It is 
for this reason that L put before readers of the Indian Antiquary his account of the city of 
Surat, as he saw it the year after the first visitation of the Marathas. The narrative is full of 
interest, particularly as a commentary on Ovington and Fryer, both of whom evidently made 
aaeot it. Thévenot gives us a vivid pen. picture of Sivaji,— a little, swarthy man, with 
sharp, fiery eyes.” qually fascinating are his accounts of Father Ambrose, the famous 
Capuchin monk, whose influence over the Mughals was almost magnetic, and whose gaintli- 
ness caused Sivaji to spare his monastery during the pillage, (because “these padres are all 
good men,” as Bernicr tells us) ; of Hugo Lambert, the picturesque French Corsair; of 
the tomb of the jovial Dutchman, with its stone drinking cup ; and of officialdom at Surat 
and the corruption of the local Government. Tavernier’s account of Sivaji, and especially 
of the first sack of Surat, is of great importance as a contemporary document. Altogether, 
Thévenot is a traveller who has been unduly neglected and will amply repay further study. 








TaEvenot’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER Vit. 


Surat. 


The city of Surat is situated on the Tapti river, and its latitude is 21 degrees and some 
minutes. When I arrived there, it had only earthen walls, and even these were nearly all in 
ruins ; but they were beginning to build brick ones : they made them a toise and. a half thick [a 
toise =: 6° 39459 feet]: they did not allow more than this for the height either, and yet it was 
their intention to fortify the place as strongly a8 possible, owing to the incursion which had 
been made some time previously by a rajah, of whom I shall speak hereafter : however, the 
engineer made a serious mistake in the alignment of his walls - he built them 80 close to the 
fortress that people in the city would be masked from the fire of the castle artillery, and that 
those defending the castle could easily be harassed by musketry. | 

‘These new walls make the city much smaller than it was previously ; for they now exclude 
a, considerable number of cane-built houses, which were formerly within the city area, and for 


which several interested persons claim good compensation. Surat is & medium-sized place, 
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and it is difficult to state the exact number of inhabitants, because they vary according to the 
seasons : there is alwaysa large population alithe year round ; but, during the monsoon, 1.¢., at 
the time when vessels can arrive in and depart from India without danger, during the months of 
November, December, January, February and March, and even in April, the city is so full of 
people that it is a difficult task to find comfortable quarters, and the three suburbs are crowded. 

The city is inhabited by Indians, Persians, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen, Armenians and 
other Christians : however, its ordinary population is divided into three classes, which do not, 
indeed, include either the French or the other Christians, because they are so few in number 
in comparison with those professing other religions. These three ciasses of inhabitants are 
the Moors, Gentiles! and Parsees. The term Moors is applied to all the Muhammadans, 
Mughals, Persians, Arabs or Turks in India, though they are not un iform as regards religion, 
some being Sunnis and the rest Shiahs : [ have dealt with this distinetion in my seeond book. 
The second class of inhabitants is the G entiles,) de, those who worship idols, and these 
again are of different kinds. The third class consists of the Parsees, who are also known. as 
Gaures or Ateshperest?, fire-worshippers. These profess the religion of the anc ient Persians, 
and they took refuge in India when Cal oh Omar subjugated the kingdom of Persia to the 
Muhammadan power. There are some extrem ely rich people in Surat, a nda Bania named 

argivora, who is a friond of mine, is supposed to be worth cieht millions at least, The 
English and the Dutch have their houses there, which are known as lodges and. offices : these 
houses are very fine indeed, and the Enelish have established the headquarters of their trade 
there, There are quite one hundred Catholic houses in Surat. 

The castle of Surat has been built on the river bank, at the southern extremity of the 
city, to prevent the entry of anyone who might wish to attack it by coming up the Tapti. 
This fortress is of reasonable size ; it is square, and is flanked on cac h corner by a stout tower. 
Its moats are filled with sea water on three sides, and it is watered by the river on the 
fourth side, i.¢., to the west. Seve ‘al cannon may be seen at the embrasures : this is where 
they keep the king’s revenues which are collected from the province, and they are never 
sent to him unless an especial order is given : the entrance is on the west side by a fine gate 
which is in the bazaar or maidan : the office of the head of the Customs is near by, and this 
castle has a special governor of its own, just as the city has its own governor, 

The houses in this city, which have cost a considerable amount to construct, are flat, 
as in Persia, and tolerably well built ; but they are ex pensive, because there is no stone in the 
district ; as they are compelled to use bricks and lime, they also require much timber, and this has 
to be brought from Daman by sea, because the local wood, which is at some distance, is far more 
expensive owing to theitem of transport by land. Bricks and lime, too, are expensive ; and 
even a middling house cannot be constructed without using bricks to the value of five or six 
hundred francs, and more than double the value of lime. The houses wre covered with tiles semi- 
circular in shape, and half a finger thick, but badly baked ; consequently they are st ill grey when 
used, and they last no time : for this reason the tilers lay them in double rows, in such a way 

that the one tile keeps the otherup. Canes known as bamboos, which are split into two, serve as 
laths to which the tiles are attached, and the frame-work which supports all this, is made merely 
of pieces of wood, round in shape ; dwellings of this kind are for the rich ; but those which are 
- inhabited by the lower classes, are constructed of canes, and covered by palm branches. 
By the way, in India it is better to build during the rains than in fine weather ; for the 
heat is so great, and the sun so fierce, when the sky is bright, that everything dries up before 
_ ithas a chance to be joined firmly together, and buildings crack in a moment; whereas the rain 
tempers the heat, and as it prevents the sun from scorching, the masonry has time to dry. 
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oe Re he 1 T.e., Hindus, as opposed to Moors, Muhammadans. "4 | 
8 Gaur, Gaber oF Guebra, 8 Fire-worshipper (Atish, Fire). They landed on the coast of Gujarat, ¢, 720 4,0, 
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During the rains the workmen can spread oil-cloths over the masonry, but in the dry seasons 


there is no remedy : all that one can do, is to soak cloths and. to cover over the work piece by 
piece as soon as it is done ; but the cloths dry so quickly that there is no great advantage in it. 
The streets of Surat arc wide and level, but they are not paved at all; and though the area 
of the city is large, there is not a single public edifice. 

The Christians and Muhammadans ot Surat usually eat the meat of the cow, firstly be- 
cause in this district it is better than that of the ox, and secondly because the bullocks are 
used for ploughing the earth and transporting all the loads. The mutton eaten there, is 
tolerably good ; but besides this, hens, chickens, pigeons, pork, and game otf all kinds are 
available. The oil of the Cricus silvestris, or cartame, is used for eating ; it is the best oil 
in India, and that of the sesame, which is also common there, is not 80 good. 


Grapes are eaten in “Surat from the beginning of February until the end of April, but their 


taste isnot very fine. Some think that this is because the grapes are not left sufficiently long to 
ripen : however, the Dutch, who leave them on the vine-stock as long as practicable, make from 


these grapes a wine which Is 80 Sour that it is impossible to drink it without adding sugar. These 
grapes, Which are white, are large and fine in appearance, and are brought to Surat irom a small 
town called Naapura,? in the province of Balaghat,* a four days’ journey from Surat. 

The local country liquor is sce reely better than the wine. That which is usually drunk 
ig made from jagre? or black sugar, which is put into water with the bark of the Babul tree to 
give it some stron eth, and then both are distilled together. Toddy’ hquor is also prepared, and 
this is distilled; but these kinds of liquor are not as good as ours, neither is that which they 
make from rice, sugar and dates. The vinegar which is used is also made from jagre and 
water. Some people put in spoiled grapes, when they have any ; but to improve it, toddy is 
mixed with it, and it is then left in the sun for several days. 

Tunvenot’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER X. 
The Officials in Surat. 

There are in Surat a mule! who is in charge of everything concerning the Muslim religion. 
and a kadi established. for legal matters, to whom people have recourse in case of disputes. 
The Creut-Mogul also maintains another high official there. whom the French call Secretary 
of State, und whose function rese mbles that of our pro vineial intendants. He is called Vaka- 
Nevis,® é.c., he who writes down. and keeps a record of everything which takes place in the 
territory in which he ts appointed. The king keeps one of these officials in each government, 
in order to keep him informed of all that happens, and the official is not dependent on any man 
in the State except on His Majesty himself. 7 

hore are two Governors OF Nabad!? in Surat, who are in no wise dependent on each 
other, and who are responsible for their actions to the king alone. The one is in charge of the 
castle, and the other of the city ; and they do not in any way infringe upon each other’s rights 
or duties. The Governor of the city judges the civil court cases, and usually settles them 
speedily : if a man asks another man for money in payment of a debt, he must either show & 
bond, or produce two witnesses, OF else he must take anoath : ‘f it is a Christian, he swears on 
the Bible ; if it is a Muslim, he swears on. the Koran, and a Hindu swears by the cow : the oath 
of the Hindu merely consists of placing his hand on the cow, and saying that he is willing to 
eat the flesh of this anim al, if what he says is not true ; but most of them would rather lose 
their case than swear, because @ man who swears is considered as infamous among the idolators. 
pmcnsnsnchinncssmnnamenssnattt ttt NN : nn eae muna ene . ; " 
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8 Navapur | ba iy en # 4 ‘The country above the Ghauts. 

5 Jdgri, molasses. | +. hh 6 The juice of the tddi palm. 

7 An-expounier of the Law (fatwa). ‘His decrees are executed by the Kazi. | 


8 Vag‘ia navis, now s-writer or intelligencer. i : 9N avdb, & Viceroy’s delegate, 
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When one goes to see the Governor for the fist time, one aoiaace ee ee on. arrival 
five, six or ten rupees, each one according to his rank ; and the same thing is done in India 
with all those to whom one wishes to show great respect. This Governor does not interfere 
at all with criminal matters, which are dealt with by an official named Cotoual.!9 This judge cor- 
responds to what is known as the Soubachy in Turkey and the Derogal in Persia. He has the 
delinquents punished in his presence either by lashes of the whip or by lan swith a stiek, and 
the punishment is often carried out at his house, ai nd sometimes in the streetat the very spot 
where the offence was committed. When he passes through the city he is on horseback, accom- 
panied by several archers on foot, some of whom are ar med with sticks and large whips, and 
the others with lances, swords, shiclds and iron maces looking like large pestles, but all of them 
wear a dagger at their side. Nevertheless, neither the Civil Judge nor the Criminal Judge can 
condemn a person to death: the king has reserved the right of the death sentence for himself ; 
for this reason, when anyone deserves death, a messenger is sent toobtain the king’s sane. 
tion, and they never fail to execute the king’s orders us soon as the messenger has returned, 

The Cotoual is obliged to go about the city during the night, to prevent any disorder. 
‘He stations guards at various places :if he finds anyone in the street, be his him put into gaol, 
and will seldom let him out of prison without first having him enter ar whipped. Two 
of the men who accompany him beat two little drums at nine oeloek, whilst another man 
sounds two or three times a long copper trumpet which PT have described tn avy Persian 
Travels. The archers then call out at the top of their volees :  Caberdar'* i.e. take 
care ; and those who are in the neighbouring streets respond with a similar ery, to show that 
they arenotasleep. After that, they continue on their way always repeating the ery until 
they have finished their ordinary round. This round is made three times during the night, 
namely at nine o’clock, midnight and at three o'clock in the morning. 

This Cotoual has to be responsible for all the thefts committed in the city, but as all those 
convicted for this offence are very clever, they always find a way of evading elas t. 
During my stay in Surat, an Armenian merchant named Cogea Minias was robbed of 2,400 
sequins : as two of his slaves had disappeared at the time of the robbery, they were naturally 
accused of it. All possible measures were taken to obtain information ubout them, but as 
no news could be gleaned either of the slaves or of the money, it was rumoured that these 
slaves had committed the theft, that they had taken refuge with some Muslim who was in 
collusion with them, and who, in order to take all the money for himself, had killed and buried 
them, such an event having previously taken place in Surat. 

However, the Governor told the Cotoual that this money must be paid at the earliest 
possible moment, because, if the ete were OrneG ps ae ae P sue ae Hsien would 
the amount which had been olen as him ane that eae thi is roe enian, anne ie called 
up, and be asked to state truly what had been taken from him. ‘The Cotoual raised no objec- 
_ tion to this, but at the same time he also asked permission to imprison the Armenian and to 
question him and his servants, so as to discover by means of the torture whether this money 
had really and truly been stolen from him, and at the same time to find out whether he had 
not perhaps been robbed by one of his valets. The Governor gave his sanction to this request, 

: but no sooner had the Armenian heard the news than he ceased petitioning the Cotoual, and 
he preferred to lose all rather than. endure to torments which were being prepared for him. 

a This is the usual procedure of the Cotoual. 
- - When anyone has been robbed, this official seizes all the people of the house where the 
- “vey has taken place, young and old alike, and has them beaten mercilessly. They stretch 
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| | p made of a stout, round plait of leather ; with this they 
strike the patient one after the other, after the fashion of marshals, until he has received two 


to three hundred strokes and is bleeding. If this person does not confess to the theft, they 
begin. to whip him again the next morning, and they even continue this for some days, until 
he has confessed everything, or until the stolen goods have been recovered, and the strange 
thing about it is that the Cotoual does not send anyone to inspect either his house or his clothes, 
and if after five or six days he ¢ onfesses nothing, they let him off. 

There is in Surat: also a Provost known as the Foursdar1?, who is obliged to keep the 
countryside free and secure, and w ho is responsible for all robberies committed there ; but 
{ do not know whether he is as dishonest as the Cotoual. When they want to arrest a person, 
they merely cry *Doapadecha ” + this ery isas powerfulas that of “haro” in Normandy ; and 
it they forbid a person to lcave the place where he is, saying “ Doa padecha,” he cannot 
depart without cons tituting himself a criminal, and he is bound to give an account of himself 
at the court.!4 ‘This ery 1s used all over India : as a matter of fact, outrages scldom occur 
ay Surat, and one can | ive there with a fair amount of freedom. 


VWiryvaenows TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER NI. 
Foul play against the French Company at Surat. 


When | arrived in India, the Governor of Surat was making extensive enquiries regarding 
the French Company. «4s he had at first enquired. of other Frenchmen, and especially those 
in whose interest it was that the Company should. not be received in Surat, many bad things 
had been told him about the Krench ; and thus he had formed a bad opinion of them owing 
toy the artifice of their enen ies. He was already thinking of asking the Court to banish them, 
when Father Ambrose, the Su perior of the Capuchins, who had been informed of the matter, 
went to him to undeceive him. and to warn, him nos to trust the enemies of the Company, who 
were in league to ruin itif they & wuld. Heliked this Father on account of his uprightness sand 
for this reason he did not re pel him > he only adjured him to tell him the truth about this matter 
without dissimulation, and to tell him whether the French who were to come were not pirates, 
as was rumoured throughout the land, and as several Frenchmen had already assured him.!® 

This thought took hold of the minds of the ‘nhabitants of Surat, as soon as it was known 
that people in Hrance were intending to send vessels to India for trading purposes ; and. this 
slander was easily believed, because a certain Lambert Hugo, 4 Dutchman, who had 
had some Frenchmen on his vessel, and who was now remembered, had been in Mocha 
two years before with the Krench flag, commissioned by Monsieur de Vendéme, the Admiral 
of France at that time, and had taken some vessels. But what shocked people more, was 
the history of the boat carrying the luggage of the Queen of Bijapur, which was stranded 
near Sucotra Island, situated at eleven degrees and forty minutes latitude, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. This queen, who was on her way to Mecca, was out of reach of the attacks of 
the pirate vessel, as she had fortunately crossed in a Dutch boat; but having contented 
herself with one of her own boats for the transport of her luggage, Hugo came up with it, and 





annem reese mI ering 
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13 Fquz dr, an army Officer. | , 
14 Gujarati duvdt padechhé ‘he recites duvdt,’’ Duvaiis “a prohibition in the name of ‘a R&jaor other 
high authority, implying an imprecation of vengeance in case of disobedience.” It is also a solemn appeal 
for the redress of a grievance, which it is a sin to resist, like the Norman-French appeal Haro! Haro, 
viens @ mon aide, mon Prince, which was effective in the Channel! Islands till quite recently. 
: 18 Bernior (p. 187) says that Sivaji spared the Capuchin onastery in 1664, saying “ The Frankish 
Padrys are good men and shall not be molested.”’ 
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each ‘ie - villi uch ee that the ean was compelle re to let onan run aground: 
as the pirate could not easily gain access to the vi essel on the spot where she was lying, he did 
not loge courage, bub waited paticntly to sec the result of the running aeround : he did not wait 
in vain, for, as the Indians had been short of water for a long time, and could not find any at 
the place where they were in great sutfering, they resolved, in order fo save their lives, after 
having Unuees in ae sca all the Sees stlver and ee cls ce h: ud W ith ee to resort to the 
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“When Huo h i a come up wil ith the Nh, Re Was Glever Ci eae 0 ve out that something 
had been sunk into the sea; and a false brother told him only the carpenter and his son knew 
the whereabouts of the queen’s wealth (for she had brought a heap of money, jewels and 
materials as presents for Mecca, Medina, the Great Sheikh, and other places, and she desired 
io do it handsomely). Finally, after having thoroughly tortured: the Captain, Shes ca 2 Done 
them bring out all that had been sunk in the sen, and seized it as well as the rest of the le Cargo. 
This action had made such a stir in India that Hage, who was taken fora Preonchman, was 
held in abomination in that country, and conscyucntly frenchinen as a tation abso. 

The Governor had a great deal to say about this pirate, and Father Ambrose had great 
difticulty in persuading him that Hugo was not French, as he had come under the french 
Hag, and as it was certain that be had had many Frenchmen on board. Nevertheless, after 
much talk, he believed it; but he did not on this account excuse the French from the achion 
in which they had assisted, and lie still maintained that the dosira of plunder was their sole 
motive in coming to this country. The Father denied that this was their intention, and 
said that they had only come with Lambert Hugo to avenge the affront that had been offered 
to some Frenchmen in Aden, a town in Arabia Helix, situated at LL degrees latitude > and 
after that, he related to him what had happened to the French in that town some years before. 
He told him that a palache!® of Monsicur de la Melleraye was compelled by rough weather to 
separate from the large vessel, and to take refuge at Aden, and that the Sunnis, with un- 
paralleled impiety, had all who set foot on. land forcibly circumcised, though at first they had 
given them a good reception, and had promised to treat them amicably. He told hin further 
_ that, in spite of this, the king of France had disapproved of the action of the pirate ancl of those 
Frenchmen who on board his vessel, just as much as the Indians did, because they had given 
his subjects a bad reputation, through the cunning of enemies of France; but that he wished 
to dispel this bad reputation, and that for this reason he had formed a Company to trade 
in India, with express orders not to commit any hostile action. 

- The Governor being satisfied with Father Ambrose’s reply, requested him to write down 
in the Persian language all that he had said to him ; as soon as this was done, he sent it to 
the Court; the Great Mogul had it read to him by his Dewan, and both he and his officials 
were satisfied with it, and they all desired the French vessels to land unmediately ; indeed, 
the Governor made much. of Messrs. de la Boullaye and Beber, delegates of the Com pany, 
and. pecans ne ete the eal of F Vather SOS ees cay Sea a mn iiss services 


| ea that was in a power, after having sent ae ne aeeinee ied his men oat receive 
them, and he assured the Father that all his property was at their disposal: thus, on the 


| _ strength of the credit that he had acquired in India, the Capuchin dispelled the bad reports 
- which the enemies of France had sown against the French. 


Eo be continued. ) 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
7 By Sr RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 


Prefatory Remarks. 

Once again! I take up the subject from notes thereon made long ago. In the interval 
much has been learnt about it, but as these notes were largely made on the spot they contain 
certain information not elsewhere procurable, and this is my reason for now publishing them. 

In the previous articles I have carried the enquiry as far as the consideration in detail 
of the use by the Burmese of raw lump currency, i.e., of lumps of metal without any stamp Or 
artificial marks on them to show fineness or intrinsic value.2_ I now enter on a discussion of 
the last link between raw lump currency and coinage, viz., of stamped lump currency Or 
lumps of metal stamped to show fineness and quality but not weight.? 


Before, however, commencing to note on stamped lump currency T would mention that 
T have previously (anie., vol. XXIX, pp. 29 fi.) noted the effect on the people where there is 
no coin of the realm and to the remarks made then T would like to add the following. Clifford 
in the Geographical Journal (vol. ‘TX, No. 1, pp. 1 ff., 1897) speaking of the Malay State of 
Trengganu has an informing account as to how revenue is raised where moncy is scarce and 
the results of the process upon the populace. He is describing the raising of serah and calls 
it “‘a very well known manner of obtaining revenue. Jt is as much valued by the taxing 
classes a8 it is abominated by those upon whom devolves the duty of paying taxes. It is 
managed in one of two ways. Either a consignment of goods is sent to the village or to an 
individual, and a price considerably in excess of that current in the markets demanded in 
return for them ; or else a small sum of money is Sent, and a message conveyed to the reci- 
pients informing them that a given quantity of getah or jungle produce is demanded in return. 
On the receipt of a serah, a village headman calls his people together and enforces @ public 
subscription to meet the sum required by the réja. The goods are then divided among the - 
subseribers, but as the quantity of goods is altogether out of all keeping with the high price 
paid for them, and as the village elders usually insist on receiving the full value of their subs- 
cription, the weaker members of the community get little or nothing in return for their money. 
Money serah, in return for which jungle produce is to be supplied, is generally made to an 
individual, who has forthwith to betake himself to the jungle, the property of the district 
raja, who even goes so far as to enforce payment from the people for the tools supplied in 
order to enable them to perform this work. Owing to the impassable nature of the Kelemang 
Falls, the people living above the rapids in Ulu Trengganu are not required to work timber 
for the district rdja, but they have to supply large quantities of jungle produce on terms which 
are very similar to those on which timber is worked by natives of other parts of the country.” 
Clifford adds that the Sultan makes money from “the coming of tin tokens,” which 
shows that they were still in use so late as 1897.4 | 
-T would also like to acknowledge here much kindly assistance given me in making the 
collection of coins and monetary objects on which these papers are based—aid given me by 
officials and others in Burma many years ago. Among Europeans they were Capt. Minchin, 
B.A., and Messrs. H. C. Noyce, Dawson and Betts ; and among Burmans and Indians, the 
Taungwin Mingyi, Maung Law Yan, K.S.M., U Shwe Baw and Jahangir Bakhsh, all of 
1 Previous publication of these notes. Currency and Coinage among the Burmese, vol. KXVI (1897 ), 
6 articles, Plate I, p. 160: vol. XXVIL (1898), 9 articles (Plate at p. 141): vol. XLVITT (1919), 4 articles. 
Development of Currency in the Far East, vol. XXVIII (1899), p. 103: vol. XXIX (1900), Beginnings of 


Currency, 2 articles, 4 plates. Vol. XXXI (1902), Malagasy Currency, P. 109. Vol. XLII (1913), Obsolete 
Tin Currency and Money in the Federated Malay States, 7 Plates. Vol. XLVI (1918), Malay Currency 


in Trengganu, p. 120. | | et os: 
2 ee . well note here that speaking in terms of lump currency Burmese oil-dealers in the bazaars 
galled a “ 2% tickal weight,” hnajat-kwele. 8 i | } | 
3 See Poole, Coins and Medals,p.dl, 4 See ante, vol. XLII, pp. 153 fi, 
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Mandalay. And lastly, the once well-known female dealer Ma Kin of the same city. In 
Rangoon I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. Taw Scin Wo, C.L.E., and Mr. Minus, the 
Parsi Collector of Rates and Taxcs to the Municipality. 
To keep the subjects of these my last notes on Burmese Currency and Coinage clear 
before the reader’s mind, I subjoin a list of them :~-~ 
A. Stamped Lump Currency :—Sycee. 
B. Stamped Lumps of Metal other than Gold and Silver 
C. Oyster-shell Money (Silver). 
D. Coin of the Realm. 
I. Coins of Bédép’aya. 
1. (a) Symbolical Coins. 
TY. (b) Historical Coins (including Kings of Arakan 
Il. Coins of Mindén Min. 
Gold : Silver : Copper : Tron : Lead, 
TIT, Coins of Thibd (Thibaw}. 
KE. Coin. 
I. Tokens. 
TI, Taungbanni Coins. 
TTI. Irregular Tokens. 
TIL. (a) Shin Shell Money. 
IV. Majizi Knuckle-bones. 
V. Shan Silver Majizi. 
VI. Siamese Tickals. 
VII. Ancient Tokens. 
Yorgerics. 
Siamese Porcelain Tokens. 
Gambling Counters or Jetons. 
Metal Charms. 
King Mindon’s Mint. 
A. Stamped Lump Currency. 


ee 








St 


SYCER, 
An instance of stamped lump currency, well-known all over the Far East, is Chinese 


sycee, the use of which mace it really a bank issue, as it was stamped with the name and des- 
cription of the issuing Chinese banking firm, much after the fashion of the European bank 
note. With it may be compared longo intervallo the tickal of Siam and the larin or ‘hook ’ 


m 


money (silver) of Persia and Ceylon, specimens of which are still fai rly common in Western 


Indian bazaars. 

Tt has often been written about and explained, but the following information which I 
gathered may still be of use to students, Perhaps the best general introduction to sycee is 
to be found in the remarks of Terrien de Lacoupcrie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins (1892, pp. 


_xxii-xxy), from which I extract the following notes: “The coinage of ancient China cir- 


culated always by weight for its intrinsic value. The weight and the various pattems were 


regulated by the State, and every one, including guild merchants of private and town commu- 


_. nities, subject to these rules, was at liber 
symbol (written characters) or name 


ty to issue his own coins, bearing his distinctive 


‘ t 
* * » * 


“The shape that: was commonly given to the ingots of gold and silver in ancient times 
7 is not described. The cubic inch of the regulations of the Tchou dynasty for gold, does not 
Seem to have been continued for long, and the non-appearance of ane toeaial Wer ak Gas 


ae wait OF 9am Of the “Wo precious metals does not permit of any but a negative inference on 
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the matter. We may therefore surmise that the most coramcen shape was no other than the 
simplest one, 2.¢., that of the crucible itself in its most convenient oblong form, which is still 
at present in use for the silver currency. The metal, while still hot and soit in the crucible, is 
impressed either with a stamp marked with a legend, or concentric circle-lines, or with seve- 
ral stamps inscribed. The stamping causes the metal to rise all round, and the result is to 
shape the ingot like a boat or shoe. In the middle ages the Chinese ingots of gold or silver 
in Central Asia were called bdlish or ydstok, both which words mean “a cushion,” and although 
supposed by some to allude to this so-called shoe-shape, may perhaps refer to the loaf-shape, 
such as those of ancient Japan and of the Laocian States, which are exemplified in the numis- 
matic collections of the British and other Museums. The previously mentioned shape of 
ingot is compared to a boat in descriptions of the gold imporied from China to India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tavernier, in 1676, says that they were called gold- 
schuyt by the Hollanders, 7.¢., a boat of gold, and this word schuytis supposed to have suggest - 
ed the English term shoe, applied not long aiterwards to the same ingots. The Chinese silver 
shoes in the Panjab in 1862, and in Kashgar in 1876, were called yambu, and compared to a 
deep boat. Kur was also a term used in the latter place. 

‘There is no reason to suppose that the present shoes of silver and gold in China do not 
preserve a form that was used in times anterior to the Han dynasty. 

‘* Sycee, Chinese, fine silk, is the general term for lump silver, and is explained as mean- 
ing that, if pure, it may be drawn out under the application of heat into fine silk-like threads. 
This is, of course, a script-etymology, and pure fancy, derived from the ideographical meaning 
inherent in the symbols, while the historical etymology must be sought for in a foreign term 
transliterated thereby. Yuenpao is the common name among foreigners for the silver ingot 
which bears some resemblance to a native shoe. There are a certain number of these silver 
shoes in the British Museum collection.” | | 

In 1834 Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 29-30 wrote thus on the subject : “ Sycee silver, in 
Chinese Wan-yin, is the only approach to a silver currency among the Chinese. In it the 
government taxes and duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid ; and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese words Se-sze, 
“ fine floss silk,” which expression 1s synonymous with the signification of the term Wan. 
This silver is formed into ingots (by the Chinese called Shoes), which are. stamped with the 
mark of the office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of various 
weights, but most commonly of ten taels each. 

“ Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness and freedom from | 
alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the five following: | 

“1st. Kwan-heang, the Hoppo’s duties, orthesilver which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. Thisis of 97t0 99 touch. Onallthe imperial duties, acertain percentage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycee of this high standard, and of conveying 
- them to Peking without any loss in the full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability 
increases the percentage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain the 
remainder for himself and his dependents. | ae | 

“9nd, Fankoo or Fan-foo. The treasurer’s receipts, or that in which the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended 
for use inthe province, notfor conveyanceto Peking, no percentage is levied on the taxes for it. 

“and. Yuenpaou, or Une-po, literally “ chief in value.” This kind is usually imported 
from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 iaels each. It does not appear to belong to any particu- 

lar government tax. | | | 
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5 One, if not the most, curious form resulting from this process of manufacture is the chilén or chaubin- 


bauk, the well-known Shan shell-money, which is the result of the natural efflorescence of silver under 
certain methods of smelting. a | - | | 


queen, and differs in Fineness from 75 to 100 Touch. 
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“Ath. Yen, or Hem-heang, “salt duties.” Ut is diftteult to account for these bein g of 

‘ ‘ : 7 Tye RYT &  wwoePpemMep th rroare re le Mhyies ap ymce fa ; a Pee 

solowastandard, the salt trade being entirelya government monopoly. This class is superior 
only to 


Sth. Mfut-iae, or Wuh-tas. The name of which signifying * uncleansed or unpurified,” 
designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, except for the purpose of plating, or rather 
washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycee in the Hast India Company’s accounts is reckoned at Gs. 87. sterling. 
When assayed in London, this metal is frequently found to contain a small admixture of gold. 
Mercantile account sales give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay; that 





100 taels £316, at 5s. an oz. (including 14 per eb. for cold). 
of Sycee 3078 Sicca Rs. or with charges 3062 Rs. at Caleutta, 
yield 3355 Bombay Rs. or with charges 3302 Rs. at Bombay.” 


Sycee is again alluded to by Staunton (Account of Macurtney’s Embassy to China, 1797, 

p. 97): “Silver is more properly among the Chinese a merchandise. None of i is coined, 
but large payments aro made in lumps of it in the form of the crucibles in which it was 
refined and with the stamp of a single character upon it to ascertain its weight, mostly of ten 
ounces. The value of silver in the current coin varies accordine to the relative scarcity or 
plenty of that metal issued from the Imperial Dreasury. 
Sycee, as a term, was employed for both gold and silver stamped and certified lumps 

of currency metal, and regarding it that fine English merchant in the Far Kast, Lockyer, 
writing in 1711 (Trade in India, pp. 132-4) says in his informin g way +" Gold makers fin 
Canton] (as they are commonly cail’d) cast all the Gold, that comes thro’ their Hands , Into 
Shoos of about 10 Tale weight, or 12 oz. 2 dwt. 4. gr. of an equal Fineness. As one makes them 
93 Touch, another is famous for 94, &. A private Mark is stam pt in the Sides, and a piece 
of printed Paper pasted to the middle of them, by which every one’s Make is known, as our 
Cutlers, and other Mechanicks do in their Trades. Both Ends of the Shoos are alike, and 
bigger than in the middle, with thin Brims rising above the rest, whence the upperside somewhat 
resembles a Boat. From the middle, which in cooling sinks into a small Pit, arise Circles one 
within another, like the Rings in the Balls of a Man’s Fingers, but bigger. The smaller and 
closer these are the finer the Gold is. When Silver, Copper, or other Metal is inclosed in 
casting, as Sometimes you may meet with it in small Bits, the Sides will be une ven, knobby, 
and a Rising instead of Sinking in the Middle. Sometimes they make it not above 50 or 60 
Touch, and guild it four or five times over; so that relying on our smooth Stones, you are 
liable to be imposed on. Therefore [look on the rougher ones that are used by the Banians 
of Indostan, with a Ball of Black Wax, to be the best. But for want of these raise the Sides 
with a Graver, or cut it half through with a Chizcl, and break the rest + whence you may seo 
the Colour and Grain, and easily detect their Fraud. Should you cut it quite thro’, the 
Chizel will so draw the Gold over the Allay, that you can learn nothing by it. This they’ll 
not willingly permit, but on the contrary, be affronted at a Request that shews so great a 
Distrust of them. Therefore the best way is to make a Bargain before you begin tho Trial, 
and you may manage them afterwards as you will. They are call’d after the Makers’ N ames, 

or from the Places whence they come ; but I think the former ; for there is a great deal made 
at Pekin ; but none of that Name. Chuja and Chuckja are 93 Touch. Tingza, Shing, and 

_ Guanaa 94. Of these the former turn to the best Account. Sinchupoa and Chuchepoa are 
-- yeckon’d 96 and 95 Touch. The Chinese in Gold and Silver (whom, for the Generality of the 
People, I look on as the best acquainted with, and most knowing in those Metals of any 
Nation in the World) always reckon one Touch finer than it really is, and will allow you so 

in the Receipt of Money. Gold in Bars or Ingots comes chiefly from Cochinchina and Ton- 


"Tis of several sizes, and easier much 
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than the Shoos to be counterfeited ; which tie foregoing Rules may fortify you against.” 


Lockyer had some experience of this currency for he says (p. 102): “ We paid near 820 tale 
Sigsee [at Canton ].”’ 





In view of the above quotations andthe remarks made ante, vol. XLVIII, p. 107 f. on 
Burmese gold standards, it is worthwhile to draw attention to the following table extracted 
from Stevens, New and Complete Quideto the Hast India Trade, 1775, p. 71, where he gives a 
series of “ Chinese characters, whereby you may form some judgement on the value of their 
gold.” From this last statement can be extracted a table of recognised standards of Chinese 
gold, taking “ sycee ? at par of 100 touch. 

Cuinese Gornp StanpaRDs, 1775. 


Percentage of 


Name. « syoee..” 
1. Twanghan (a bar wrapped in paper) «- 2% ie oe .. 944 to 95 
9, Seong Kutt or Soang Catt ste ms ae = ave .. 90 to 92 
3. Tungzee ap — 2 ae 8 es is 96 
4. Tungzce, Yenuzee or Tingwan_ -. bcs - i ~ “A 95 
5. Toozee or Tinjee .- a Ss wh be of wa Ze 92 
6. Cheanzee or Swajzec si = 3 - ie a - Q2 
7. Scong Pon or Soang Pon .. o 2 ise es i ss 934 
S Yeukxzec, Seongyeukx or Songyeuxs --  t 94 to 95 
9. Ponzee or Seong Pon 3 be - se = - ei 94 
10. Chuze or Chiya (in bars) .. igh a ag ia 53 - 94 
11. Chanzee or Soarhzy {in shocs)  -. Se bs ‘a re = 93 
12. Ongee “a me re oe i a - 24 .. 90 to 93 
13. Toozec  .. 7 x ; 92 
14. Ponzee or Seong Po (in bars). = a . - a 93 
15. Cutzee or Songcatt oh sa - = 7 .: = 90 
16. Yeukxzee (shoes wrapped in paper stamped ‘‘ the double ring Chop *’). 96 


Tt is obvious, however, from an examination of the above table that it must be taken 
for what it may be worth, a8 the same name is made to do duty for varying standards. 
Obviously also both names and standards are taken from the reports of different merchants 
after testing with their own couch-needles and gud their appreciation of the Chinese words. 
Tt shows once more, then, the difficulty that the old traders had to encounter in their 
pecuniary transactions. : 

Writing of Siam, Bock, Temples and Elephants, 1884, p. 398 (footnote) says -—‘'The 
Siamese distinguish six qualities of gold : (1) Nopakun kow nam ; (2) Nua paat ; (3) Nua chet : 
(4) Nua hok ; (5) N wa ha; (6) Nua see. These six grades date from olden times—as early 
as 1347—when gold was plentiful in Chieng Saan. Gold of the first two grades realizes in 
value from sixteen to eighteen times its weight in silver.” 

To return to Sycee, later on, Yule, Hobson-J obson 1886, writing (pp. 628-9) on * Shoes of 
gold,” gaid :—‘* Shoe of Gold (or of Silver). The name for certain ingots of precious metal, 
somewhat in the form of a Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, which were formerly current 
in the trade of the Far Hast. Indeed of silver they are still current in China, for Giles says : 
‘[Syece is] the common name among foreigners for the Chinese Silver ingot, which bears some 
resemblance to a native shoe. May be of any weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 and 
sometimes 100 oz., and is always stamped by the assayer and banker, in evidence of 
purity’ (Gloss. of Reference, 128)" . | | | | 

“The same form of ingot was probably the bélish (or ydstok) of the Middle Ages, respect: 
ing which see Cathay, pp. 115, 481, ete. Both of these latter words mean also “4 cushion, 
which is perhaps as good a comparison as either ‘shoe ’ or “boat. The word now usedin 


; 
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Central Asia is yurntd. hore # are cuts of the polit ingots In pate mnie, Whose words suggest 
what is probably the true origin of the popular English name, vz., a corruption of Dutch 
Goldschuyt.”” 

1566.‘ . . . . valuable goods exported from this country (China). . . . are 
first a quantity of gold, which is carried to India in loaves in the sha spe of boats 2... 2 
—C. Federici, in Ramusio, iii, 391 b.” 

“1611. ‘Then, I tell you, from China I could load ships with cakes of gold fashioned 
like boats, containing, each of them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, and so each cake 
will be worth 280 pardaos.’—Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155.” 

‘1676. ‘The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called Goltschut, 
that is to say, @ Boat of Gold, because they are in the form of a Boat. Other nations call 
them Loavesof Gold . . . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred Guilders of Holland 
Money, and thirteen hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.’—Tavernier, #.7'., ii. 8.” 

©1702. ‘Sent the Moolah to be delivered the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges . . . . but the Dewan bid the Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court ; which is understood to be One Hundred shoes of 
gold, or so many thousand pagodas or rupecs.’—In Wheeler, i. 397.” | 


“1704. ‘Price Currant, July, 1704 (at Malacca) . . . . Gold, China, in Shoos 94 
Touch.’—Lockyer, 70.” 7 
* 1862, ‘A silver ingot Yambu weighs about 2 (Indian) scers . . . .=41bs.,andisworth 


165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also cailed Yambucha, or small silver ingot, is worth 33 Rs 

5 yambuchas, being equalto 1 yambu. There are two descriptions of ‘ yambucha : one is 
a square piece of silver, havinga Chinese stamponit; the other . . . . in the form of 
a boat, has no stamp. The Yambu is in the form of a boat, and has a Chinese stamp on. it.’ 


— Punjab Trade Report, App. ecxxvi-xxviii. 1.” 


* * 


1875. “The ydmbé or kirsis a silver ingot something the shape a deep boat with 
projecting bow and stern. The upper surface is slightly hollowed, and stamped with a 
Chinese inscription. It is said to be pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar [Kashgar]) ser 
=30,000 grains English.—Report of Forsyth’s Mission to Kashyghar, 494.” 

Lockyer, like other merchants of his time, was very close and precise in the matter of 
currency, as the following quotation from T'rade in India, (1711), pp, 135-6, will shov 
“Formerly they used to sell for Sisee, or Silver full fine; but of late the Method is alter’d. 10 
Tale of Gold 93 fine, sold for 94 Tale weight of Sisee Silveris 7above Touch. 10 Tale of Gold 
100 Touch, sold for 94 Tale Sisee Silver is Touch for Touch. 10 Tale of Gold ouch 94 for 100 

Sisee, is 124 above. To reduce Sisee into Currant Silver, multi ply by 100, and divide by 94. 
The Hoppos divide by 93. All the Eastern People allay their Gold with Silver, therefore a 
Copperish Hue is Grounds for Suspicion. The coursest, or Gold of the lowest Touch is most 
advisable’: For, in a parting Essay you get all the Silver that is mixt, with it for noha wie 
80 Tale weight Touch 58, is 58 Tale of pure Gold and 22 Tale of Silver Allay, which you pay 
not a Farthing for.” 


In writing thus Lockyer was following the custom of his day. Witness the remarks of 
Stevens, Guide lo Hast India Trade, 1766 (p. 125) : “ At China they divide Things decimally, 
asin buying Gold or Silver, which is esteemed by the one-hundredth Part, and their Touch- 
ing Needles (by which they generally try the Fineness of the Gold and Silver) are marked 
“and numbered accordingly. ‘The finest Gold among them is one hundred Touch, called Sycee, 
that is, pure Gold without any Allayin it. Soifa Shoe of Gold touch 93, then it hath 93/100 
‘Parts fine Gold, and 7/100 Parts of Allay in it. Goldrisesand falls in China according to the 


oe This remark shows Lockyer’ s judgment i in currency matters. 
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Demand forit. Gold bought at Touch for Touch, is when Ten Tale-wei ght of Sycee Silver is 
paid for One Tale-weight of pure Gold. Therefore Nine Tale-weights of Silver are to be paid 
for One of that mixed Mass, for ten times 9/10 is 90, the Sycee Gold there is in, when at 90 
Touch. Ifit touch 96, then are 9-6/10 of Silver to be paid for one of Gold. Ifittouch 88, then 
8-8/10 of Silver for One Tale of Gold, so that if you separate the last Figure of the Touch for a — 


Decimal, and then multiply this Number by the Weight of the Mass, you will have the Weight 
of Silver to be paid for it.” 


Sycee was the regular currency in China itself in dealing with foreigners,’ for Lockyer 
(Trade in India, pp. 139-40) says :—" Rupees pass Currant for Sisee, English Crowns for 
Currant Silver . . . . All the (silver) Money received for the Emperour’s Customs 1s 
refined to Sisee and run into Shoos like the Gold . . es 


Again Colquhoun (Across Chryse, 1883, p. 21) says: “ At last we made up our minds, 
after sifting the evidence in regard to this question, to take Mexican dollars, new and 
chopped (i.e., stamped), for use on the river and to use sycee silver (stamped) for the 
Yunnan land-journey [in Southern Yunnan].” 

Sycee was found to be currency also at a shortly earlier date, for Capt. Blakiston, writing 
in 1862 (The Yang Tsze, ch. ix, pp. 146-7), tells us -—‘* We had hitherto paid in Mexican 
dollars, but, having run out of our supply of those useful auxiliaries, we were forced to make 
an inroad on our stock of ‘sycee.’ Each of us carried 450 taels weight of silver in this form 
(i.e. in small lumps), equal to about six hundred dollars, and, for fear of loss from shipwreck 
or other mishap, we distributed the amount among our different packages. Mine was tied 
in old socks, and kept very various company | | 


‘A money-changer was sent for, and came on board with his balance-scales, and aiter 
some little time rendered usa statement toa fraction of a cash—ten cash go to a halfpenny— 
of the exchange, at the rate of 1720 per tael. The Sz’chuan tael was here in use, and is of 
greater weight than that on the lower river. The proportion is, 100 Sz’chuan taels equal 
101-6 Shanghai, or 102°48 Hankow taels. Mexican dollars had been taken as far as 
T-chang, in the province of Hoo-peh, at 1000 to 1100 cash.” | 

So high was the position of Sycee that Herstlet (China Treaties, 1896, vol. I, p. 26) says : 
“Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and China, 26 June 1858: Article xxii, Payment 
of Duties in Sycee or Foreign Money. Duties shall be paid to the bankers, authorised by 
the Chinese Government to receive the same in its behalf, either in sycee or in foreign 
money, according to the assay made at Canton on the 18th July, 1848.8 | 


The Sycee system had, however, its pitfalls for European Governments, as Chalmers, 
(Colonial Currency, 1883, p. 373) records an imstance where the British Government was 
misled as to the orders it sent to Hong Kong: “The Home Government herein reckoned 
without the Chinese. In China, fine, or Hai-Kwan, Sycee, silver had always been reckoned 
not by tale but by weight, the standard measure being the ‘Tael’ weighing some 580 grains, 
sub-divided decimally into 10 mace or 100 candareens. Of the only Chinese coins (copper 
‘Cash ’), one thousand (each weighing one mace) were originally equivalent to one tael of 
fine or Sycee silver. But owing to adulteration (with sand, etc.), and to illicit coinage, as 
many as 1,400 cash sometimes passed for a tael. : 

‘Now, a8 for all but petty transactions the Chinese used silver and measured that silver 
by its fine weight and not by tale, the introduction of token British silver coins. which 

"7 In Yule’s ‘Ava, 1858, "p. 345, there is a very curious remark with reference to Chinese silver :—" A 
considerable quantity of silver is brought from China in the way of trade. It is imported by the Shans in 
@ very pure state, made up into small slabs or flat plates, which are from five to ten tickals in weight. The 
silver which these men themselves use is nevertheless very impure, containing often fully 100 per cent. 


alloy.” | 
8 There is much more information of the same kind in Parliamentary Papers, 1858, No, 287, 
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represent fractions of & gold sovereign, proceeded on a fundamental misconception ; and the 
Royal Proclamation of 1844 remained a dead letter. All accounts (except those of the 
Government) were kept in dollars, and the sole instrument and medium of exchange, both at 
Hong Kong and at all the open ports (except Shanghai) continued to be the silver 
dollar, weighed in Hong Kong at 1,000 dollars to 717 taels, 2.¢., nearly 416 grains per 
dollar.”’ | 

In Burma Sycee was well understood and Anderson (Mandluy to Momein, 1876, p. 377) 
found that ‘‘all the coined money [at Bhamo] was exchanged for sycee, or lump, silver, at 
the rate of one hundred rupees for seventy tickals of the finest quality, or seventy-three 
tickals and a half of the more alloyed which passes among the Kakhyens (Kachins).” | 


Coming to my own time, 1887 onward, on Fig. 15, Plate II, I show a piece of myinka or 
saddle silver,? which has been chipped for use. This is nothing but the well-known sycee 
silver!0 of former Burmese commerce and the old books. It had, however, become rare in 
Burma by 1889 and I only procured one specimen in Mandalay, where I stayed three years 
and made many enquiries. Nevertheless, it was a standing ‘‘ product ’ of Upper Burma," 
and until 1885, at any rate, the only currency in Bhamo, where our political agents were paid 
init. £.g.,in 1868 Col. G. A. Strover drew his salary there in sycee silver, while political agent, 
then and subsequentiy, though correspondence in 1889 failed to produce a specimen from 
Bhamo. | 

In reference to Col. Strover’s experience there is a curious allusion to sycee silver, charac: 
teristic of Burmese ways, in Sladen’s Official Narrative of the Hapedition to Explore the Trade 
Routes to China via Bhamo in 1867 :#2 “ All the money in my possession consisted of India- 
coined rupees, which, it was said, could not pass current among Kakhyens {Kachins], or 
within the Shan States. Therupees must be changed for silver bullion of peculiar standard 
[sycee], readily procurable and current everywhere. Such at least was the information 
tendered at Mandalay: and yet onarrival at Bhamo, silver had become, for some unaccountable 
reagon, an unknown commodity altogether. I would gladly have changed 5,000 rupees. Tt 
was our all, but no amount of solicitation was of any avail in procuring as many hundreds in 
bullion. Limportuned everyone. The Chinese said they were poor and did not possess silver. 
The officials excused the emptiness of their treasury by assuring me that remittances had 
only just been made to the capital on account of the previous year’s taxes.” All this was the 
result of organized opposition to Sladen’s mission. 


Later on Sladen writes that he “lost 30 per cent. on exchanging rupees for silver [sycee] 
bullion, but this loss obviously had no bearing on the true relative value of the rupees and 
the bullion. But it is possible in these regions for even the locally current sycee to be of 
small value.” Thus Cooper,!® writing from “ Tai-tsan-lco, Western border of China” in 
1868, says: ‘‘ For the information of future travellers I should mention that beyond this 
place, as far as Lassa, money is at a great discount, two orthree needles and a little thread, 
or a piece of Chinese cloth, procuring what money cannot . . . . Syceeis used ata 
great loss.”” - a | ee 8 at 
| As an instance of the commerical value of preserving the form of a currency, [ may 

mention that in Rangoon in 1891 I purchased in the Municipal Market a piece of inferior 

silver (now in the British Museum) which came from Bombay and consisted of half a piece 
ER ene eeeenaeree rematner ns 

9 This seems to be the bdlish silver quoted by Yule, Hobson-Jodbson, 3.v., Shoes of Gold. 

10 Temple, Travels of Peter Mundy, vol. III, pp. 195, n. 1, 309, n. 6. 

11 See British Burma Gazetteer, vol. I, p. 472. | 

12 House of Commons, Parl. Papers, No. 165 of 1871, pp. 27, 134, 

18 Ibid., p. 146, Pe 
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These words must stand either for some such words as By (rab Doss 
[Bhairavdas 


«et 


. } Doss 
das], after the fashion of the Bombay nomenclature of diving: orfor 
Doss [das] Byculla.”’ 

On Plate VI, figs. 4and 5, are shown two pieces of Burmese silver of the sycee type, 
though not sycee, from the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, London. 

And then as to the eighteenth century in Burma we read in Sangermano, The Burmese 
Empire, ed. 1853, p. 167 : “The Burmese have no coined money, butin their commercial transac- 
tions they make use of gold and silver bullion. Hence they are obliged to employ scalesin all 
payments. The principal weight that they have, and to which all others are referred, is the 
ticale [tickal] ; it is equal to about half an ounce. The gold and silver used is sometimes 
quite pure, but ordinarily it is mixed with some alloy ; and of course its value depends on its 
degree of purity. But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is lead. Its value is 
not by any means fixed, but varies according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes a 
ticale of silver with a portion of alloy,is equal to 200 ticali!4 of lead, sometimes to a thousand, 
and even to more. In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tin with the impression of a cock, which 
is the Burmese arms,!5 are used for money.” 

The system of currency which culminated in gold and silver sycee is very old, as Yule’s 
remarks show,!® that the sommo of Pegolottiwas worth 5 ducats = 948.x 5 = 474s. = say Rs. 24 
at par about = the value by weight of an ordinary piece of sycee silver. Again in the above 
quoted passages the fixed alloy works out at 11 oz. 17 dwt., or 12 oz. fine silver, per sommo, 
and the varying weight therefore makes it practically certain that by the.sommo the old 
travellers meant a lump of sycee silver. | 

I also gather that the pieces of gold mentioned by Goes (1605), in Yule’s Cathay, 
vol. IL, pp. 582, 583, 586, must have been stamped lumps of gold, #.e., gold sycee, and that 
the silver measured out to him in bulk must have been sycee silver. 

(To be continued.) 
eee ene 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION shows what the original workmanship was like. The 
IN THE JHALAWAR STATE. supporting pillars have each a ‘“Bajra Ghanta ” 


This Inscription of Vikram Samvat 7 We. aces fastened to chains engraved in stone. Before the 


discovered by the Curator, Darbar Archeological idol of Shiva Nandi is seated, and a number of 
Museum, in the temple of Chandra-mauli Mahé- 
déva on the bank of the river Chandrabhaga, 
Jhalrapatan, in the year 1915. It belongs to the 
time of Raja Durag-gan of the Maurya family. 
This temple now bears the name of Shitleshwar 
MahAadéva. The supporting pillars are cylindrical 


in shape and are beautifully engraved. The root of the | 


porch seems to have been repaired lately, although 
@ small portion of it has been left alone, which 


14 Ticale, ticali are Italian forms of tickal. | 


statues of various gods and goddesses stand in the 
corners. Near by, the river Chandrabhaga flows | 
from west to east. It is held sacred and is visited 
by thousands of people who come to bathe in its 
holy waters in the month of Kartik, a fair being also 
held on that occasion. This place is some 18 miles 
from the Railway. The nearest tation is Shri- 
chhatrapur on B. B. & C. 1 Railway. 
S. CHERN. 


18 {wonder what Sangermano’s authority for this statement was. 


16 Cathay, I, p. 117, n. 123: IT, pp. 289, 293, 


298 : and also Introd., vol. I, pp. eCXxV—-VI. 
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Dictionary or THE Car-NICOBARESE LANGUAGE, 
by tHE Rev. CG. Wurrenuap, B.A., Rangoon, 
American Baptist Mission Press, 1925. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Nicobarese 
has hitherto been de Roepstorfi’s Dictionary of 
the Nancowry Dialect (Calcutta, 1884), and the 
works of E. H. Man and Sir Richard Temple ; and 
now Mr. Whitehead has made a valuable addition 
to our information by the publication of this account 
of the Car Dialect. Although Car and Nancowry 
are certainly variant forms of the same Mén-Khmér 
speech, they differ so widely both in grammar and 
in vocabulary that it would almost be possible to 
class them, not as cognate dialects, but as separate 
languages not very closely allied to each other. 
Car is spoken by some 5200 people out of the eight 
or ten thousand Nicobarese, while the number of 
speakers of Nancowry (Mr. Whitehead spells the word 
“Nankauri”) is about 1165. The other dialects 
(Chowra, Teressa, and Shompen) share among 
themselves the remaining speakers of the language. 

To his Dictionary proper Mr. Whitehead has 
prefixed an Introductory Chapter of about fifty 
pages in which he gives an account of the general 
features of the language. This does not pretend 
to be a formal grammar, but is rather a collection 
of notes of varying length dealing with the main 
particulars. The most important sections are those 
devoted to the sounds of the language, to the 
pronouns, and to the verb. While there is no list of 
numerals, there is an interesting catalogue of the 
numeral co-efficients that form an important element 
in the methods of counting employed by speakers of 
Indo-Chinese languages. 

In the section on phonetics, the vowel sounds are 
treated with minuteness, the chief features of interest 
being the many diphthongs and semi-diphthongs, 
and the tendency of some vowels to change under the 
influence of a following consonant. As for the 
consonants, with a few accidental exceptions, there 
are no sonant stops (g, j, d, 6),—in this differing 
widely from Nancowry—and no aspirated consonants. 
Two letters,—k and n,—are liable to become “ clip- 
ped’? when final. I presume that by this term it is 
meant that, as in Burmese and other languages, 
they are sounded without the off-glide ; but this is 
doubtful, for the author mentions another sound, — 
which he represents by 7. This, he says is “a kind 
of modified (or clipped) 7”, in which “ clipped” 
can hardly have this meaning, especially as the 
sound is never final. 


i Singular, 
Car. Nancowry, Car. 
I --| chit-6, chin  ..| tide sr’ 


Thou ..| man, meh-e? 
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The pronouns are the only words that show in- 
flexion. They have three numbers,—singular, dual 
(only when referring to persons), and plural,—and 
the pronoun of the first person has two forms each 
for the dual and plural, one including, and the other 
excluding the person add ressed. So far as I am 
aware, the latter distinction is not found in Nan. 
cowry, which has, however, the three numbers. 
The comparative table below! shows the principal 
personal pronouns in the two dialects. It illustrates. 
at once the connexion and the difference between 
them, 

As regards verbs, the author tolls us little about 
conjugation, but gives a long and valuable list of 
suffixes (which he calls affixes) and prefixes that, 
as in cognate forms of speech, modify the root- 
meaning of the word. No information is given 
about tenses, and I presume that, as in Nancowry, 
present, past and future are all represented by 
the same form, the temporal significance being 
gathered from the context. 

Similarly, we are given no information about 
the declension of nouns. It is true that in languages 
of this family there are no formal casos, but, to take 
an example, it would have been interesting to learn 
how the idea of the genitive is expressed. Does the 
possessor follow or precede the thing possessed ? Is, 
for instance, “‘the house of the parent2” pa-t¢ (house) 
yong (parent), or yény pa-ti? From sentences given 
as examples of other syntactical uses, I presume. 
that, as in Nancowry, the former, and not tho latter, 
is the correct idiom, but it would have been well if 
this had been distinctly stated. Readers of Pater 
Schmidt’s Die Sprachfamilien und NSprackenkreise 
der Erde will remember how important from the 
point of view of anthropology is this question of the 
position of the genitive. 

The Dictionary itself is admirable. It is mo 
mere vocabulary, for nearly every entry is supplied 
with sentences illustrating the exact meaning of the 
word under examination. Considering the scanty 
word-store that would be possessed by an isolated 
and uncivilized tribe of only a few thousand people, 
it is astonishingly full, and the evident care with 
which it has been compiled, gives confidence as to its 
accuracy. I can congratulate not only the author 
on its successful completion, but also my fellow- 
students who are struggling with the Mén-Khmér 
languages on finding ready to their hands a new and 
excellent weapon to aid their conquost. 

| GAG. 
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2 Car, like Nancowry, has no word for ‘father’ or ‘mother,’ It has only ‘male parent’ and ‘female parent.’ 
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History or Burma, from the earliest times to | frankly introduces matter which is pure legend or 


March 10, 1824, the beginning of the English 
“Conquest, by G. E, Harvey, with a preface by 
Srez Ricnarp Carsxac Trempie, Bt., with seven 
illustrations and five coloured maps : Longmans 
Green and Co., London, 1925. 


Although just over a century had elapsed since 
Lord Amherst was forced by the provocations of 
the Government of Ava to commence the first 
Burmese War, the average Englishman knows very 
little more about the history of Burma than he did 
at that date. Sir Arthur Phayre attempted to 
lift the veil of darkness which shrouded the annals of 
the country by the publication of a History of Burma 
in 1883; but, as Sir Richard Temple points out in a 
foreworl to Mr. Harvey’s work, Sir Arthur had 
no access to the inscriptions, which are numerous 
from tho eleventh century onwards, and made no 
use of Chinese records. These valuable sources, 
coupled with the less trustworthy vernacular 
chronicles of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Dutch and Portuguese records and. certain 
unpublished state papers in the India Office, form 
the ground work of Mr. Harvey's history, which 
unquestionably supplies a longfelt want and is likely 
to be a standard volume of reference. for many 
years to come. 

His first chapter, which is devoted to the shadowy 
ages preceding the rise of the kingdom of Pagan 
in 1044, isnecessarily briefand conjectural. The art 
of writing was probably brought from South India 
about a.p. 300 to the Pyus,—that strange, unknown 


race, which once occupied Prome, and gradually 


lost its identity and became merged in the local 
tribes of the Pagan kingdom after a.p. 800, but 
no inscriptions of an oarlier date than A.D. 500 
have so far been discovered, and the bulk of those in- 
cluded in Epiyraphia Birmanica belong to 4 much 
later date. The general conclusion, at which 
Mr. Harvey arrives, is that the Burmese are a 
mixed Mongolian race, to which various Tibeto- 
Burman tribes—the Pyu, the Kauran or Arakanese, 
and the Thet or Chins,—have contributed elements, 
and with these have mingled the Talaings of Lower 
Burms, who were originally Hina immigrants 
from 'Lelingana on the coast of Madras. Immi- 
gration also took place from northern India through 
Assam, and influenced the religious ideas and 
architecture of Upper Burma in the fifth century ; 
and the complete disappearance among the Burmese 
of their primeval Mongolian traditions is due to 
the fact that these Indian immigrants, whether from 
Northern or Southern India, were the only people 
who cvuld read and write in those early ages and 
go keep tradition alive. Thus it comes that the 
tradition, folk-lore, and chronicles of the Mongolian 
Burmese are predominantly Indian in character. 

Although Mr. Harvey in his treatment of the 
Pagan kngdom, which was practically paramount 
in Burma from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, 
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folk-lore, certain definite facts emerge from his com- 
bination of recorded fact, as embodied, for example, 
in the Myazedi inscription of a.pD. 1112, with the 
romantic narrative of the chronicles. The dynasty, 
founded by Anaorahta in 1044, which lasted until 
the terrible Tartar invasion of 1287, managed to 
hold Burma together for more than two hundred 
years, built magnificent temples, and preserved 
Theravada Buddhism, which, in the author’s words, 
‘is one of the purest faiths mankind has ever known.” 
Indeed, the tale of the Pagan rulers, though not 
free from the stain of cruelty, is on the whole more 
attractive to the modern reader than the long and 
dreary chronicle of wholesale murder, raiding, and 

rapine which commences with Shan dominion in 

1287,includes the chequered history of the Toungoo 
dynasty, and ends, so far as Mr. Harvey’s workis 

concerned, with the challenge offered by Bagyidaw 

of the Alaungpaya line to the Governor-General 

of India, Lord Amherst, whom the author incorrectly 

styles Viceroy of India. The title of Viceroy did 

not come into existence and use until after the 

transfer of the Government of India to the English 

Crown in 1858. Battle, murder, and sudden death 

All the centuries succeeding the great Shan immi- 

grations; here and there one eatches a glimpse 
of aruler endowed with greater nobility, personality, 

or administrative aptitude than the general run of 

Burmese kings. Such, indeed, were Queen Shin- 

sawbu (1453-72) of gracious memory; Thalun of 

the Toungoo line, under whose orders the first 

Revenue Inquest ever made in Burma was carried 

out in 1638; Bayinnaung, who commenced his 

martial adventures while still in his teens and 

continued fighting till his death at the age of 66; 

Alaungpaya, who rose from the position of village 

headman to be master of Burma; and Bodawpaya. 

But one looks in vain for any figure comparable 

with those of Agéoka, of Samudragupta, of Harsha, 

and of Akbar in India. These rulers were quite as 

despoticas the kings of Burma, but they were more 

cultured, more civilized, and, so long as they lived, 

they maintained a tolerably efficient administrative 
organization. It was in this respect that the 

Burmese Court was a signal failure, and Mr. Harvey’s 

references to the exceptional inefficiency of the 

government recall the worst days of the later 
Mughal rulers, when every official was a law unto 

himself and the injunctions of the pageant emperor 
went unheeded. 

Quite as valuable as the actual history of the 
various dynasties are the notes which Mr. Harvey 
has appended to his narrative. Among these one 
may call attention particularly to the notes on ‘¢ The 
temples and their builders,” “Massacre of the 
kinsmen,” ‘* Thalun’s inquest,” which include 
illuminating paragraphs on slaves and captives, the 
ideas underlying prohibition of certain exports, and 
the organisation of society, and “ Administrative 
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conditions.” In several respects, particularly as 
regards official oppression and tyranny, conditions 
under the kings of Burma approximated to those 
existing in India under some of the less efficient 
rulers, both Hindu and Muslim : but it is doubtful 
whether any Indian potentate, except porhaps 
Sultan Balban or Muhammad bin Tughlak, was 
guilty of such sanguinary cruelty as that which 
characterized successive rulers of Burma, In his 
note on “ Cholas in the Delta,” Mr. Harvey rightly 
exposes Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s error in attributing the 
erection of two stone posts at Pegu to Rajéndra 
the Gangaikonda Chola- Kidaram or Kadaram, which 
has been identified with Kedah in the Malay States, 
ss identical with the Kataha of the Tiruvalangadu 
copperplate inscriptions and with the Kalaham of 
the ancient Tamil poem Pattinappalai. The Raja 
of Kadaram was also ruler of Sri Vishaya or Vijaya, 
which appears to have been Palembaug on the 
east coast of Sumatra. At page 320 there is an 
interesting note on ‘‘ Myosado,”’ the Burmese name 
for a human victim buried alive under a building,— 
a custom which was once well-known in India also. 
Enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Har- 
vey’s workis a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature concerning England’s eastern possessions. 
It bears the impress of steady research and first- 
hand knowledge of the country ; and as Sir Richard 
Temple writes in an excellent foreword, it “‘ will 
form a starting point for searchers of the coming 
generation. It has blazed a way through the 
jungle, so that others may build the road.” What 
a jungle it is, can be to some extent understood 
from a mere perusal of the genealogical tables, which 
are printed after the explanatory notes. ‘To have 
woven a consecutive story, replete with new facts, 
out of that medley of strange names, and inciden- 
tally to have thrown most interesting sidelights 
upon the social condition, customs, and civilization 
of Burma under its own rulers, is an achievement 
worthy of the Service to which Mr. Harvey belongs. 
S. M. Epwarpss. 


Tap Roor Acch—iIN Moprern Inpia, mn SONDER- 
DRUCK AUS DER GaRBE-FEsTGABE, 1927, by Sir 
GrorGce GRIERSON. 


In this learned contribution Sir George Grierson 
commences with the statement: “ Much has been 
written concerning the origin of the Prakrit V acch 
_‘be’?.’ Then after taking us through the modern 
Indian languages he winds up with the invaluable 
gemarks: “‘The most important general point to 
note in the above is that the forms derived from 
the primitive past participle, may be, and often 
are, used in the sense of the present. It is im- 
portant, because the same phenomenon also occurs 
in the case of other verbal bases used as verbs sub- 
stantive. In such cases the pa: ticipial origin is indicat- 
edby the fact that such a present tense is liable to 
change for gender, a thing which could not happen if 
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gender, we may be certain that it is derived froma 
participle, and not from any finite tense. I have 
more than once observed that this guide has not 
been taken advantage of by inquirers.” Readers 
of this Journal will be grateful to Sir George. 


R. C. Tempre. 


Anctant INDIAN Tripes, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A, 
Calcutta; Published in the Punjab Oriental 
(Sanskrit) series. 7 
It is generally admitted that, like most countries in 

the world, ancient India in prehistoric days evolved 

out of a tribal stage into a settled order of society. 

What were the names of these tribes, where and how 

they lived, whence and from which place they came, 

and what led finally to their absorption are questions, 
an examination of which would afford supreme 
interest to antiquarians. We know Vedic literature 
contains mention of a few tribes. Again these and 
other tribes are not unknown to post-vedic literature 

--a clear inference that tribal systems of organisation 

continued to thrive even in the epic andthe Pauranic 

periods. 

But there are striking pieces of evidence to 
indicate that even in pre-epic days, and at least 
by the epic age, India had evolved a settled system 
of government and administration. It is not possi- 
ble for us to say whether tribal systems of organisa- 
tion continued side by side with the orderly forms of 
government. But it is just possible that each tribe 
gradually developed a sense of state consciousness 
with the result that each became dominant in that 
region. Or it may be that originally there was 
a great family of princes and rulers like the tradi- 
tional race of the Iksvikus, the different mem- 
bers of which occupied neighbouring territories and 
became in course of time independent rulers, What- 
ever it was, the fact was that there were small 
separate kingdoms occupied by different monarchs 
and possibly different peoples. 


An attempt is made in the book under review to 
trace the history of five such tribes which played a 
prominent part in the history of ancient India. 
These are the Kaégis, the Kosalas, the ASsmakas, 
the Maghadas, and the Bhojas. The study of each 
tribe is an exhaustive one, from its origin to its final 


disappearance or absorption into other powerful 


territory. This is not the first endeavour of Dr. Law 
in this direction. He has already published similar 
studies with aneernestnessallhisown. Almost all 
his authorities are literary, and each one of them is 
furnished with a wealth of detail that one must 
call it a study complete by itself. 


We trust that the distinguished scholar will 
pursue his studies further and give us an authorita- 
tive and exhaustive treatise on all the tribal king- 
doms of Hindu India both in her prehistoric and 


| historical periods. | 


V.R. BR. Diresarrar. 
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JEAN DE THEVENOTS ACCOUNT OF SURAT. 
By H. G, RAWLINSON, M.A. 
(Continued from page 204.) 
THuvEenot’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER NIT. 


Cemeteries and Cremations. 

The cemeteries of Surat are outside the city, three or four hundred paces from the 
Baroche Gate. The Catholics have a special one of their own there. The English and the 
Dutch have theirs too, as well as some Indian monks. The English and the Dutch like to 
adorn their tombs with brick pyramids coated with lime, and when I was there, they were 
building one for a Dutch Governor, which was to cost eight thousand francs. Among others 
there is one of a certain toper who had been banished to India by the General States, and who 
was said to be a relative of the Prince of Orange : a monument was erected in his honour in 
the same way as those of other persons of distinction : but to show that he was an adept in 
the art of drinking, a large stone cup has been placed on top of the pyramid, and another cup 
at each of the corners of the tomb below, and beside each cup there is the figure of a sugar- 
loaf: and when the Dutch want to amuse themselves at this tomb, they make a hundred 
stews in these cups, and use other, gmaller cups to take what they have prepared, out of 
the large ones, and then they eat or drink it.1® 

The Hindu holy men have their tombs about two thousand paces from those of the Dutch. 
They are square, and are built of plaster : they are two or three feet high, and two feet in width, 
some being covered by a dome, and others by a plaster pyramid somewhat more than three 
feet in height : there is a small window on one of the sides, through which the top of the tomb 
can be seen; and as there are the soles of two feet engraven, some people thought that the 
the Vartias were buried head downwards and feet upwards, but on investigation I found 
out that there is nothing in this theory, and that the corpses are buried in these tombs in the — 
usual manner. 

The place where the Banias burn the corpses of their dead, is beyond the cemeteries, 
on the river-bank, and when they are consumed by the flames, the ashes are left there to be — 
washed away by the water of the Tapti, as this river 1s considered as sacred. They believe 
that they are greatly contributing to the welfare of the soul of the deceased, by burning his 
body immediately after his death, for they say that the soul suffers from the time of its separa- 
tion from the body, until the body ‘s burned. It is true that, if they are in a place where 
wood is unobtainable, they attach a stone to the corpse and throw it into the water, and their 
religion permits burial if there is neither water nor wood : however, they are convinced that 


hen the body has been burned. Nevertheless they do not burn the 


the soul is far happier w 
bodies of children who die before the age of two years, because they are still innocent, 


neither do they burn the bodies of Vartias or Yogis, who are a kind of dervish, because they 


follow the rite of Madeo, who is one of their great saints, and who commanded that corpses 


should be buried. | 
-THaveNor’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Various Curiosities at Surat. : 
There is a large well near the English cemeteries. A Bania constructed it for the con- 
venience of travellers, and it is square in shape, the same size as the Ahmedabad well which 
} here are several rather thin brick arches, at distances of several 


- Lhave described. Above it t | é 
feet from one another. There are various flights of steps leading down, and the daylight 
rly all the way down. Outside 


enters by the spaces between the arches, so that one can see clea 


15 A similar account is to be found in Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, p. 405 ff, 
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there is the image of a face, all red, but its features are not distinguishable. The Indians say 
that it is the pagodal® of Madeo, and the Hindus are much devoted to it. 

A reservoir near the Daman Gate, where the finest walk of the district begins, is much 
esteemed. This gate is covered and surrounded by the branches of a fine War-tree!? which 
the Portuguese call a root-tree, and which affords the most pleasant shelter to all who come 
to this tank. This large water reservoir has sixteen angles ; each of its sides is one hundred 
paces in length, and the whole structure is as long as a musket-shot in diameter. The bottom 
of it is paved with large, smooth stones, and there are steps almost all round it after the manner 
of an amphitheatre, reaching from the top of the tank down to the bottom : each step is half 
a foot in height, and they are made of fine free-stone brought from the neighbourhood of 
Cambay ; that portion inside the tank which is not in steps, is in talus ; and three slopes have 
been made as watering-places. 

In the middle of this reservoir there is a stone edifice about four toises (1 toise=6.39459 
feet) in height, length and width, which one mounts by two little staircases. It is a place 
where people can enjoy themselves and take the air; but they must reach it by boat. The 
great tank is filled by rain-water during the rainy season ; after flowing through the country- 
side, where it forms a large canal, which has had to be bridged, the water runs into a large 
area enclosed by walls, whence it passes into the tank by three holes which have been cut 
circular, having a diameter of overfour feet ; and near by, there is a kind of Muhammadan chapel. 

This tank was constructed at the expense of a rich Bania named Gopi,}® who had it built 
for the public benefit; and in former times no other water was drunk in Surat but the water 
of this tank, for the five wells which supply the entire city nowadays, were not discovered until 
a long time after the tank was constructed. It was begun at the same time as the castle, 
and people say that the one cost as much to construct as the other. It is most certainly 
a piece of work worthy of a king, and may well be compared to the finest ever built by the 
Romans for the public benefit. However, as the Levantines allow everything to perish for 
want of proper upkeep, it was already obstructed by six feet of earth when I saw it; and it 
is in great danger of being completely filled up with earth some day, unless some charitable 
Bania has it cleaned out. : 

Having inspected this fine ‘tank, we went to a place a quarter of a league away, to see 
the Princess’s Garden there, so-called because it belongs to the sister of the Great Mogul. 
It has a large area, planted with trees of various kinds, such as mangoes, palms, mira- 
bolams, wars, maisa trees, and several others planted in avenues. Among the shrubs I saw 
the querzehere of aacla, with which I have dealt fully in my second volume, and also the 
Egyptian acacia. There are several very straight, fine avenues, and especially the four 
which traverse the garden cross-wise, with a small channel in their midst, the water of which | 
is drawn from a well by bullocks. In the middle of the garden there is a building with four 
fronts, each having its divan, and in each corner a small room, and in front of each of these 
divans, there is a square tank full of water, whence issue the streams which flow jalong the 
main avenues. However, though this park is well laid out, it has nothing of the elegance of 
our gardens. One does not see our bowers, our beautiful flower-beds or the accuracy of 
their divisions, and still less the various fountains which we have. 

At one hundred or a hundred and fifty paces from this garden, we saw the War tree in 
its entire fulness. This tree is also called Ber, and Banyan-tree, and Root-tree, owing to the 
facility with which its branches, which bear large filaments, take root, thus reproducing 
fresh branches : thus a single tree can fill a very large area, and this particular one is very 
extensive and very tall, and casts a very large extent of shade. Its trunk is round, with a 
diameter of eighty paces, which makes more than thirty toises. The branches which had 

| 16 A Hindu temple. | et. 17 Wad, Ficus indica. OO 

18 This is the famous Gopi Talao, now drained, — 
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taken root irregularly, had been cut so skilfully, that one can walk beneath the tree now 
without inconvenience. 

The Hindus in India account this tree sacred, and we had no trouble in recognising it 
from afar, by the flags which the Banias had planted on its top and on its higher branches. . 
It is accompanied by a pagoda dedicated to an idol they call Mameva; and those who do |. 
not belong to their religion, think that it isa representation of Eve. We found a Brahman : 
sitting there, who was dabbing red on the brows of those who came there to pay their 
devotions, and he also received their gifts of rice, or cocoanut. This pagoda is built 
beneath the tree in the form of @ grotto: the exterior bears paintings of various figures re- 
presenting the fables of their false gods, and inside the grotto there is a head red all over. 

In this quarter I saw a man who was very charitable to the ants. He was carrying 
flour in a sack to distribute to them, and he laid a handful of it in every place where he saw 
a, number of ants collected together. 

‘While we were in the country, we examined the soil of Surat. It is very dark grey soil, 
and we were assured that it was so excellent that the people never manured it: the corn 
is sown after the rains, i.¢., after the month of September, and it is cut after February. Sugar- 
canes are also planted: the custom when planting them is to dig deep furrows into which, 
before placing the canes, they put several of those small fish which we call gudgeons in Paris; 
whether these fish serve to enrich the soil, or whether they add some quality to the cane, 
the Indians claim that without this improvement the product of the canes will be valueless : 

they lay their cuttings of cane over these fish the one at the end of the other, and from each 
knot of cane thus embedded, there springs a sugar-cane which is harvested in due season. 

The soil of Surat is also good for rice, and they sow a considerable quantity of it. Mangoes 
and palms of all kinds, and other kinds of trees thrive well there, and bring in a good revenue. 
The Dutch water their fields with well-water, which is drawn by bullocks as described by me 
in Part Two : but the cornfields are never watered, because the dews, which are abundant in 
the morning, are sufficient for these crops. | | 

The Tapti River is always rather dirty at Surat, and for this reason the inhabitants use it 
neither for watering nor for drinking purposes, but only for bathing: and this they do every 
morning, like other Indians. They use well-water for drinking, and it is brought in skins by 
bullocks. It is not really much of a river, for even at high tide, it is not larger than half of 
the Seine : however, it rises to such an extent during the winter owing to the water of the rains, 
that it overflows its banks furiously, causing great ravages. It rises at a place called Gehar- 
Cond, in the Deccan hills, ten leagues from Brampur.1? It flows past this town, and before 
reaching the sea, waters various districts, touching several towns, lastly that of Surat. When 
the sea is low, this river flows as far as the bar: but at high tide, the sea generally advances 
as much as two leagues beyond this bar ; and in this way it receives the waters of the Tapti. 

TuHivENOT’S TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XV. 
The Fort of Surat. Pes 

The bar of Surat, where vessels now arrive, is not the real harbour: at the most it can 
only be called a roadstead ; and it is not without cause that I said at the beginning of this 
book that it is called the bar because of the sands which prevent boats from proceeding 
further. As a matter of fact there is so little water that, even when vessels have been un- 
loaded, the ordinary tides are not sufficient to permit of their advancing, and people have to’ 
wait for the full-moon tide ; but at that time they come up to Surat, especially when they are 
in need of repair. Small boats reach the city easily even when there is very little tide. 

‘The real port of Surat is Souali,?° two leaguesfrom the bar. It is only four leagues and a 
half away from the city, and people cross the river just by the city, so as to go there by land. 





19 Burhéupur. 80 Suvah, the famous “' Swally Hole,'’ of the Seventeenth Century Records, 
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All vessels used to anchor at this port, where there is good anchoring-ground ; but as the 
Customs were frequently defrauded there, arrival there was prohibited, and no one has 
been there since the year 1660 except the English and the Dutch, who still have permission 
to anchor there, and each have their warehouse there. This port ave them ane facility for 
saving anything they like without paying duty ; and the coaches of the OvernOn Commanders 
or Presidents of these two nations, which frequently drive in these quarter could easily 
carry away anything small in bulk from their ships. They even have gardens at Soulay, on the 
sea-side, and each has a little port where they keep their bots (Dutch boats) or craft : so much 
so that it only rests with them if they have a mind to evade the duty on many commodities. 
Since the prohibition has been issued for other nations to anchor at Souali, there is always 

a great concourse of vessels at the bar, though itis very inconvenient for them : for none of the 
vessels from Persia, Arabia Felix, or generally from all the lands of India, has ceased. coming 
here ; and thus the prohibition from landing at Souali has notinany way dim inished the profits 
of the Customs, which pay to the king annually twelve lakhs of rupees, each lakh being equivalent 
to about one hundred thousand pounds. The Controller of the Customs is a Muslim, and holds his 
commission from the Governor of Surat. The clerks are Banias, and the rest of the Customs 
staff, such as guards, porters and others are also Muslims, and are known as Customs peons. 

Taivenot’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

The Incursion of Sivaji. | 

In January 1664 Rajah Sivaji disconcerted these Customs officials and their Governor 
in a strange manner ; and as he has become illustrious through his actions, it will not be out 
of place to relate his history. This Sivaji was the son of a captain of the king of By apur, 
and was born at Bassein.2! As he was of a restless and turbulent spirit, he began to rebel 
during his father’s days, and having placed himself at the head of a number of bandits and of 
a host of dissolute youths, he held out in the mountains of Bijapur against such as came to 
attack him there, and he refused to listen to reason. The king, believing that Sivaji’s father 
was in league with him, had him arrested; and as he died in prison, Sivaji conceived so 
fierce a hatred against this king, that he did all in his power to obtain his revenge. He laid 
waste a part of Bijapur within a very short time, and with what he pilfered, he fortified 
himself so well with men, arms and horses, that his position was strong enough to enable him 
to seize some towns and to form a small State in spite of the king, who died at this time. 
The queen, who was now regent, having her hands full with other matters, tried her utmost 
to recall Sivaji to his duty ; but being unsuccessful, she accepted the peace which he proposed 
to her, and after that she remained in peace. 

However, as the Rajah could not keep quict, he laid waste some places belonging to the 
Great Mogul: this compelled the emperor to send troops against him under Shasta Khan, 
his uncle, Governor of Aurangabad. Shasta Khan had far larger forces than Sivaji, and 
pursued. him vigorously, but the Rajah always took refuge in the mountains, and as he was 
extremely clever, the Mogul was unable to catch him. 

Finally, however, the old captain, thinking that Sivaji’s turbulent spirit would result 
in some mischief to his disadvantage, decided to temporise, and stayed for a long time in the 
Rajah’s territory. As Sivaji was greatly annoyed by Shasta Khan’s patience, he resorted to 
strategem. He ordered one of his captains to write to this Mogul, and to persuade him that 
he was desirous of entering the service of the Great Mogul and bringing with him five hundred 
men in his command. When Shasta Khan received these letters, he did not at first dare to 
trust them ; but when he continued to receive them, and the captain could not adduce any 
causes of discontent which appeared to have any semblance of truth, he told him to come and 
bring his men with him. No sooner was he in the camp of the Moguls, than he demanded a 
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21 This is a curious mistake. He was born at Shivner, in the Poona district, May 1627, 
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passport to go and see the king, and join his service: but Shasta Khan contented himself 
with letting him entertain hopes, and he kept his eye upon him. 

Sivaji had ordered him to do his utmost to insinuate himself in the mind of Shasta Khan, 
and to spare nothing with this intent. He had told him even to go to the length of showing 
all possible animosity on suitable occasions, and above all to be the first in any attacks which 
might be made against himself and his subjects.. The captain did not fail to obey him. He 
put to fire and sword all that he came across in the Rajah’s territory, and did much more 
damage there than anyone else ; this won for him the complete confidence of Shasta Khan, 
who in the end appointed him Captain of his guards. He guarded him badly, however, for 
having one day informed Sivaji that on a certain night he would be on guard near the General’s 
tent, the Rajah came there with his men; and being introduced by his Captain, he approach- 
ed Shasta Khan, who, having awakened, seized his weapons, and was wounded in the hand. 
Nevertheless he found a means of saving himself, but one of his sons was killed, and as 
Sivaji thought he had killed the man himself, he gave the signal for retreat. He withdrew 
with his Captain and all his cavalry in good order. He took away this General’s treasure, 
and he also carried off his daughter, to whom he paid all possible honour. He forbade his 
men, under a severe penalty, to do her any harm, on the contrary he had her treated most 
respectfully ; and when he learned that her father was still alive, he sent word to him that, 
if he sent him as her ransom a certain sum which he indicated, he would return his daughter 
safe and sound: and this was promptly done. | 

After that, he wrote to Shasta Khan to ask him to withdraw, and did not conceal from 
‘him that he himself was the originator of the stratagem which had been carried out ; he added 
that he was planning several others with intent to ruin him, and that most certainly, if he did 
not withdraw from Sivaji’s lands, he would have to pay for it with his life. Shasta Khan did 
not neglect this advice. He informed the king that it was impossible to force Sivaji in the 
mountains ; and that he could not undertake to do so unless he allowed his troops to perish : 
and he received an order from the Court to withdraw on the pretext of some new enterprise. 
Nevertheless Sivaji was determined to avenge himself on the Mogul by some means or other, 
provided that it might prove useful to himself ; and as he was not ignorant of the fact that the 
city of Surat was full of wealth, he took measures to pillage it : 80 that no one might suspect 
his designs, he divided his troops into two camps; and as his State was mainly on the road 
between Bassein and Shaoul,?* in the mountains, he formed one camp near Shaoul, where 
he set one of his flags, and at the same time posted another camp near Bassein ; and after 
having instructed his Commanders not to clo any pillaging, but, on the contrary, to pay for | 
anything they took, he seeretly disguised himselt as @ fakir. He went to find out the easiest 
roads to get to Surat speedily ; he entered the city to make investigations regarding the 
locality ; and in this way he had all the leisure he wanted for reconnoitring. 

- Having returned to his main camp, he commanded four thousand of his men to follow 
him silently, and the others to remain in encampment and to make as much noise in his 
absence as though the whole of the troops were there, so that no one should suspect anything 
of the enterprise in hand, and so that it should be believed that he was still in one of his two 
camps. All was done as he had commanded. The march was sauna secret, though he 
precipitated it to surprise Surat; and he encamped near the Brampur®’ gate. To amuse 
the Governor, who sent to meet him, Sivaji asked for guides, on the pretext that he wished 
to pass beyond the place ; but without giving him any reply, the Governor with oY into the 
fortress with all his most precious possessions, and sent out in every direction for succour. 
The majority of the inhabitants, surprised, deserted their houses, and i mabe tne country. 
Sivaji’s men entered the city, pillaged it for four days, and burned several houses. It was 
only the quarters inkehited by the English and the Dutch +’! Frere 

22 Chaul Revadanda. a 23 Burhanpur, 
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marauders, by reason of the vigorous resistance which they offered, and by means of the cannon 
which they levelled, the effects of which Sivaji did not want to try, as he had no cannon himself, 

Neither did this Rajah desire to risk attacking the castle, though he was well aware that 
they had stored all the most valuable things there, in particular a large amount of ready cash. 
He feared that this attack would cost him too much time, and that the reinforcements which 
might come, would compel him to abandon the booty he had secured in the city : besides, 
as the castle had a means of defending itself, his victory there would not have been so pro- 
fitable as in the case of the remaining part. He therefore decided to retire with all the riches 
he had amassed. It is believed in Surat that this Rajah carried off more than thirty millions 
in jewels, gold or silver ; in one Bania’s house alone he found twenty-two pounds of strung 
pearls, as well as a large quantity of others which were not yet pierced. 

By the way, it would be astonishing that so populous a city should so patiently have 
allowed a handful of men to pillage it, if one did not know that, for the most part, the Indians 
are cowardly. No sooner did they see Sivaji with his band, than they all fled, some to the 
country to retire to Baroche, and the others to the castle, where the Governor of the City was 
among the first to take refuge. Indeed, the European Christians, who had stayed firm in 
their quarters, were the only people who saved themselves. All the rest of the city was pill- 
aged, except the Capuchin monastery. When the pillagers were opposite their convent, they 
passed by ;. and they had received orders from their chief to act in this way, because, on the 
evening of the first day, Father Ambrose, the Superior of the Capuchins, moved to compas- 
sion for the poor Christians resident in Surat, had approached this Rajah, and had spoken 

to him in their favour asking him at least to do no injury to their persons. Sivaji respected 
him: he took him under his protection, and granted him his request for the Christians. 

The Great Mogul was much affected by the pillage of this city, and the boldness of Sivaji ; 
but as his affairs did not permit of his pursuing him then and there, he dissimulated the grief 
that this attack caused him, and postponed his revenge. 

In 1666 Aurangzeb urgently desired to be rid of him, and to gain his ends, he pretended 
to approve of what Sivaji had done, and praised his action as that of a gallant man, putting 
the blame on the Governor of Surat, who had not had the courage to oppose him. He thus 
explained himself before the other rajahs of the Court, among whom he well knew that Sivaji 
had many friends; and he gave them to understand that, as he esteemed the valour of this 
Rajah, he wished him to come to the Court, and he said plainly that he would be glad if some- 
one would make this known to Sivaji. He even asked one of them to write to him, and he 
gave his royal word that no harm would be done to him, that he could come to the Court in 
all security, that he, the emperor, would forget the past, and that his troops would be so well 
treated that he would have no cause for complaint. Several rajahs wrote what the king 
had said, and went in person as surety for his word : and thus he had no objection to coming 
to the Court with his son, after having commanded his troops to be always on their guard, 
under a skilful captain whom he left at the head of them. 

At first he received all manner of caresses at the Court, but some months afterwards, 
perceiving the coldness in the king’s manner towards him, he complained openly of it, and 
told him without hesitation that he believed the king desired his, Sivaji’s, death, though he 
had come to the Court on the strength of the king’s royal parole, without having been under 
any constraint or necessity to do so ; but that His Majesty could learn from Shasta Khan and 
from the Governor of Surat, what manner of man he was, and that, if he was to perish, there 
would be those who would avenge his death ; but in the meantime, before they could kill 
him, he wished to die by his own hand ; and, drawing his dagger, he attempted suicide ; but — 
he was prevented, and watch was kept over him. | | 

The king would have gladly killed him, but he feared that the rajahs would rise against 
him. They were already murmuring at the treatment which was being meted out to Sivaji_ 
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in spite of the assurance which had been given him ; and they all took all the more interest 
in him, as most of them were only at Court on the Strength of the king’s parole. This con- 
sideration compelled Aurangzeb to treat him well, and to make much of his son. He told 
him that he had never had thoughts of putting him to death, and he flattered him by pro- 
mising him a good commission if he would go to Kandahar, which place he then intended to 
besiege. Sivaji feigned consent to this, provided that he might command his own troops. 
The king having granted him this request, he asked for a passport to have them fetched ; 
and when he had obtained it, he decided to utilise it to withdraw from the Court. For this 
reason he gave orders to those to whom he entrusted the passport, and whom he sent on in 
advance on the pretext of bringing his troops, to bring him horses to certain places which he 
indicated to them ; this they did not fail to do. When he considered the time ripe for going 
to join them, he had himself and his son carried to the river bank at night in baskets. As 
soon as they had passed over, they mounted horses which were ready waiting for them, and 
at the same time he told the ferryman he might inform the king that he had taken Rajah 
Sivaji across. They galloped night and day ; they found fresh horses at the appointed places 
according to the instructions which Sivaji had given; and they passed everything on the 
strength of the king’s passport : but as the son was unable to stand the strain of this long ride, 
he died on the way. The Rajah left money for his corpse to be burned with all due honour, 
and immediately went to his State in good health. | 

Aurangzeb was extremely angry about this flight. Several people thought that it was 
only a false rumour which was being circulated, and that Sivaji had been put to death ; but 
the truth was soon known. This rajah was short and swarthy, with fiery eyes showing 
great intelligence. He generally ate only one meal daily, and enjoyed good health ; and when 
he pillaged Surat in 1664, he was only thirty-five years of age. 

THivenor’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
The Capuchin, Father Ambrose. | 

Father Ambrose, about whom I have spoken, has acquired great credit in the country 
of the Mogul by reason of his virtue and his services, and he is esteemed equally by Chris- 
tians and Hindus : moreover he is full of charity towards all. It is he who generally settles 
the disputes which arise among the Christians, and especially among the Catholics; and he 
has such a measure of authority from the Mogul officials, that if one of the parties is so 
obstinate as not to wish to accommodate himself, Father Ambrose compels him on his own 
authority to agree to what is right. He does not hesitate to have a Christian imprisoned 
if his behaviour is scandalous, and if the Governor or the Cotoual receive complaints about 
it, or petitions for the release of the prisoner, they both send the complainant to the Father, 
saying that this is a matter over which they have no control. If the suppliant finds favour 
with them, they simply offer their intercession to the Capuchin, and one day I saw aman whom 
he had released from prison at the request of the Cotoual, and this official was reprimand- 
ing him severely for having caused Father Ambrose’s indignation. | He banishes from the city per- 
sons of too irregular living, and the Cotoual himself sends him peons to conduct them out of 
the town, with instructions to his people to conduct them wherever the Capuchin may advise. 

He frequently uses his favour for Hindus also ; and I have seen a heathen, who was being 
taken to prison for some minor offence, released at his request. He boldly disputes about 
the Faith in the presence of the Governor ; and one day he brought back to her duty a Chris- 
tian woman debauched by a secretary to the queen, who, in order to lead a licentious life, 
had deserted her religion and embraced Muhammadanism, and he himself went one morning 
to take her away from this heathen. His life has indeed ever been blameless, which is no 
ordinary praise for a man who lives in a country where there are so many nations living in 
great disorder, and which his duties compel him to frequent. 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN : A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 
By MUHAMMAD SH AHIDULLAH, M.A., B.L. | 

Tis reconstruction of the Apabramsa Stabakas of Rama-Sarman by Sir George A. Grier- 
son (published in the Indian Antiguary, 1922-1923) is, to say the least, marvellous and quite 
worthy of the veteran scholar. But as it 1s based in many places on conjectures, extremely 
bad as the text is, there is room for suggestions. 

Verse 3, line 3. sipd (sed, nipa, nidd) nite has been amended as sipradike. This suits 
the metre. This will give the Apabhramsa form chappéa (or, chippa). But chappa (or, chippéa) 
< sipré is unknown. Moreover by accepting sipradi as a gad, which is evidently the. 
intention of the author, where ch < $, there crops up @ serious defect in the treatment of the 
subject. In the preceding line he states &(kh ?) < ke. But there is a large number of cases 
in Apabhramsa, where ch <ks, which remains unprovided. I would, therefore, suggest 
the reading ksiptddiké. This gives a gaia, where ch < ks like ksurdda of Markandeya and 
aksyadt of other Prakrit grammarians. In fact ksipta is included in the above gana of those 
grammarians. In Apabhraméa also we find chugtha, chidha = ksipta, both the forms 
occurring in the Bhavisatta Kaha. It will be interesting to know what name Raima Carman 
gives to this gana in the Prakrta Stabaka.t 

Verse 28, lines 1 and. arti luge. Both have been amended to lui. But there is very clearly 
-y in the first place, though it has been misread as-u. AS regards -é in the second place it can be 
taken for -r, just like sdatinv. 4, 1. 9 We cannot be sure of Markandeya’s reading lug for lrt. 





Verse 30, line 1. griné-. This has been corrected to gunhé-. But the change of -r to -u 
is unnecessary, as -f is permissible by v. 4. Hemacandra actually enjoins (IV. 394) the 
form grzha for his Apabhramsa. 

Verse 3l,line 1. toma sdnnaswéhi has been amended to 16 md tanna (2 tenni) suche (2 aéhe). 
In this reading we should expect mam after ivdm in the second line. But this does not suit 
the metre. I would suggest the reading tomam tdi abéhe. témam = tudm ; cf. Pk. tumam, 
idnna = tesdm ; ct. Pk. tdna, tinam ; Middle Assamese tén, Eastern Bengal dialect tén. For 
abthi of. Beng. ebe ; in the text su might represent a, and é, be. 

In the third line of the same verse we find bahunyatttyoditam. Sir George suggests 
bahulya for bdhunya, oF vdhunya. But he does not amend the reading. I would suggest 
bdhulyakénéditam ; ty can easily represent 7. 

In the next Stabaka v. 10, 1. 4 the text gives prdcydata sdvatiapaddvilamba. This has 
been amended to Précyd tu Sératta-paddvalambd. Sir George is not fully satisfied with the 
reading Sératia. L would suggest tad-rasira. This exactly corresponds to tad-désiya in the 
description of Prdcyd given by Markandeya. ; 


16 renee stem 





1 A reference to Sir G, Grierson has elicited the following reply. 
: | C.B.A.W.O., Jt. Hditor. 

In this valuable Note on the Apabhrathéa Stabakas of Rama-éarman, Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, 
in regard to his suggested reading hksiptddiké in verse 3, says “ it will be interesting to know what name 
Rama Sarman gives to this gana in the Prakrta Stabaka”’. 

The gana referred to isin I, ili, 5. In I, iii, 4, the author deals with Prakrt ch < ep, te and other 
compounds that do not concern us. He then goes on in 5:— — 

 lakemth sadrksah khalu maksikddi. 

utksipta rksdkega (? rksdksa) iha pravistah 
ksane ksamayam api va cha-kérah 
akey-Adi vrksésv api dréyate ca. 

_ Comm, laccht, saricch6, macchia, ucchittd, ricch6, acchd (? ucch6) . idi-sabdat, chettam, chiram, vaccho 
ityidi-grahah, keanddau chanam, chaméa,p accharn (2 paccht), decharm (? acchit), vacchd. pakeé ‘cans: 
Lhama, leukkhe (2 pakkchs), mukkhe (2 makkhi), rukkho. enon 

The Comm. is corrupt in parts, and some of the words are doubtful. 

| | | G, A, Grrmrson, 
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INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA SURAPALADEVA, 
| DATED [VIKRAMA-]SAMVAT, 1212. | 
By R, R. HALDER. 

Tuts inscription was found by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, Curator of 
the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, at Thakardé, during his tour in the Dingarpur State, 
and is described in the Annual Report of the Museum for 1915-16. I edit the text from 
an ink impression kindly placed at my disposal by him. 

The inscription contains ten lines of writing, which covers a space of llin. x9in. The 
average size of, the letters is about 2in. Some inverted letters also seem to have been 
engraved later on in the right lower corner. | 

The character is Nagari of the twelfth century 4.D. The letter iin Ma-idhéna (1. 10) 
showsitsearlier form. The matras of u,t and éare written in different ways ; as in -Séinu- (1. 3), 
putro- (1. 4), -ptirvvame (1. 8), -dévéna (1. 7) and kédéra (1. 9). Also, dha is written in two ways 
as in abhidhdna (line 2) and Sridhara (1. 10),. and so also va in ravi- (1. 1) and -jévina (1. 6). 











The language is Sanskrit with a few mistakes, which are corrected in the footnotes 
accompanying the text. | 

In respect of orthography, the following may be noted :— 

(1) Anusvara is used for na and na for na in Anamgapdla (l. 7). 

(2) s for gin Siddhésvara (1.7). Rules of sandhe are not observed in ll. 5, 7, 8, etc. 

This inscription is of the time of Mahiraja Surapaladéva, the son and successor of Vijaya- 
paladéva, whose inscription! dated Samvat 1190 1133 (4.D.) was found at Ingnoda (about 
180 miles from the find-spot of this inscription) in the territory of the junior Raja of 
Devas in Central India. It is dated the Ist day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, Samvat 
1212, corresponding to 31st July 1155 a.p., and records a grantofaland by Mah4rajaputra 
(Prince) Anangapaladéva to the temple of the god Siddhéévara. The names of the princes 
mentioned in the Ingnoda inscription are also mentioned in this, but the epithets ‘ Maha- 
rajadhiraja,’ ° Paramégvara’ and ‘ Paramabhattaraka > sre not followed in this. However, 
it appears from these two inscriptions that they were probably, though not necessarily”, inde- 
pendent kings at first, and ruled over certain parts of Rajputana and Central India. 

The family to which they belonged is not mentioned in either of the inscriptions. 
This leads to the difficulty in assigning a place to them among the ruling dynasties of the 
twelfth century 4.D. R. B. Gaurishankar H. Ojha, at first, included them among the 
Kachhavaha rulers of Gwalior, but later on changed his opinion and remarked in the Annual 
Report of the Museum, that possibly they were the descendants of the Pratih&ra kings of Kanauj 
and ruled over parts of Central India and Rajputana after the kingdom of Kanauj had passed 
into the hands of the Gahadwal king Chandradéva at the end of the eleventh century A.D. 

This latter view of his seems to me better ; for it may be known that, after the end of the 
Imperial Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj, the scions of the family continued to rule for some- 
time in the territories where their masters had placed them, as can be inferred from the dis- 
covery of an inscription,* dated Sarhvat 1277 (A.D. 1220) of the Pratihara Malayavarma at 
Kuretha in the Gwalior State. So, it is possible that, like Malayavarma, these princes had 
also ruled in the territories where their inscriptions are found. This could happen only if 


ren ae f the Pratiha tra bore the titles ‘ Maharéjadhiraja 
é araiadhiraia. Savat of the Pratihara gotra bore we itles “Ma irdja, 
PS yas niger ee ane ot the Pratihara king Kshitipaladéva (Mahipala) (Hp. Ind,, vol, 
III, p. 265.] See also Hp. Ind., vol. I, p. 169 ff. - , -_ : 
8 Supplementary notes to Tod Rdjasthdna (in Hindi), by BR. B.G. H. Ojha, p. 372. | 
4 Ind, Ant., vol. XLVII, p. 242, . 4. See also the Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 
1918-19, p. 2,4 (b) V. The names of the princes of this record also agree with those of the later Pratiharas 


of Kanavuj. — 2 
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justas did the Parmarasof Vagada® (which included the whole of the present Binswara, an 
Dingarpur States), whose rule began with Dambarsithha, brother of the Parmara Vairisithha 
(I.) of Malw& and ended with Vijayaraja® about Samvat 1166 (a.D. 1109). 

Since the Ingnod4 inscription of Vijayapala is dated Samvat 1190 (a.D. 1133), it may also 
be guessed that the reign of Prithvipaladéva, the third predecessor of Vijayapala, may have 
begun a short period before the end of the Vagada rulers, 1.0. about the beginning of the 
twelfth century 4.D., if an average rule of twenty years be assigned to each of the two rulers 
preceding Vijayapala. Itmay also be seen from the same inscription that the epithets Parama- 
bhattavaka Mahdrdjadhirdja Paramésvara are applied to Tihunapaladéva (Tribhuvanapaladéva,) 
only. ‘This shows that the power of these rulers probably rose to its height in the reign of 
Tribhuvanapaladéva, who, according to the supposed average, appears to have been the 
contemporary of the Parmara ruler Naravarma (8. 1161-90) of Malw4, during whose 
reign the power of Malwa was considerably reduced by a continuous warfare of twelve years 
with the Solanki ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. 

The genealogy of the princes according to this inscription is as follows :— 

Prithvipaladéva alias Bhartripatta. 








TribhuvanapSladéva. (Tihunapala of the Ingnoda inscription). 
Vijayapaladéva (Ss. 1190 = a.p. 1133). 
Surapaladéva (s. 1212 = 4.p. 1155). 


Anangapaladéva. 

Line. Text. 
St? || PTT RAV TT 1/8 sreTegis & ces 
AACAT APTA TC MATSTE TTT AT T- 
ates AT! ] ARTA MAT ITAA 
ala: Jaen Tat aercrarsiifasrrqreaea(a:] Tea g- 
at [ST] Ferraattgcarae arts aAHeaT- 
Praarsa aearetarsitha!? aerersecay aT 
srurraragaa aitfeest Palezara starlarjet e- 
wareg ealliaeaset [fA] cea | ara aera 
afferent & are Barer [et:] searfar:] fa warerr: II 
aftad dosha ongya || aaret Aersit [ait I 

Translation. 

Om | On Sunday, the Ist day of the bright fortnight of Bhddrapada of the Samvat year 
1212 (A.D. 1155)—[ there was] §r4-Prithvipaladéva alias Bhartripatta, who shone among the row 
of the kings ; his son [was] Mahdrdja Srt-Tribhuvanapaladéva ; his son [was] Mahérdja Sr. 
Vijayapaladéva ; his son [was] Mahérdja §7¢-Surap&ladéva—during [the latter’s] prosperous, 
beneficial and victorious reign a land of one plough was granted by Mahardjaputra byt Amatigs. 
paladéva who served his [father’s] lotuslike feet, for his welfare with [the ceremony of pouring] 
water [on the hand of the grantee] to [the temple of] the god Siddhéévara. Also, whatever 
fields have been granted near Tatékint [a small pond], they are also confirmed [by this writ]. 

[This is] written by Pandit Ma’idha, son of Pandit Sridhara. Let great happiness attend. 
5 See Annual Reports of the Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, 4 (b) 1 and 1916-17, 4 (8) 2, Also, Bp. 
Ind., vol. XIV, p. 296. | 


6 An inscription, dated s, 1166 (A.D. 1109), of the time of Vijayaraja ic preserved in the Rajputana 
- ‘Moseum, Ajmer. — | 
_ 7 Expressed by a symbol, | = 8 The strokes are redundant, 
® The reading in the Ingnoda inscription (ante, p, 55) is different and doubtful. | 
10 Read °qartrairaar. | Bin a 
11 Read €#HET, The protruded lineof 7 in 


FOPAAaP whem 


— 


‘the impression seems cancelled by two parallel lines,. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Px.D. 


(Continued from page 139.) 
5. Prthak. 


This is a word well-known in later literature where it has the meaning ndnd, ‘ diversely, 
variously, separately, individually, in different ways ;’ and it has been assumed by the com- 
mentators, Indian as well as European, that this is the meaning in the Veda also. This 
assumption is indeed correct as regards 1, 131, 2; 1, 157, 1, and some other verses ; 
but it is otherwise with regard to 10, 91,7; 9, 86, 2 and 10, 142, 4, all which verses 
contain similes with prthak as the tertaum comparationis. In 10, 142, 4 it is said that Agni 
goes, prthak, like an eager missile ; in 10, 91, 7, that the flames of Agni press forward, prthak, 
like the horses of a chariot ; and in 9, 86, 2, that the swift gladdening streams of Soma rush 
forward, prthak, like the horses of a chariot. It is obvious that the meaning ‘ diversely, 
variously, separately in different ways ’, is inappropriate here ; for the horses of a chariot can not 
be said to press forward ‘ diversely ’ or *in different ways’. On the contrary, it is their com- 
munity of action and community of goal that is the point of comparison elsewhere in the RV. 
Compare, for instance, 3, 33, 2: Gecha samudram rathyzva ydthah ‘ you, Vipat and Sutudri, 
go to the sea (together) like the two horses of a chariot *(comp. anyd’ vdm anyd'm apyeti Subhre 
in the same verse and samdndm yénim anu samedranté in the next verse); 2, 89, 3: arvd'iica 
yatam rathy>va sakrd ‘come, O ye two mighty (Aévins) towards us (together) like the two horses 
of a chariot’ (comp. 10, 106, 1 : sadhrictna’ yd'tave prém ajigah) ; and 3, 36,6: d'pak samudrdm 
rathyiva jagmuh ‘the waters went (together) to the sea like the two horses of a chariot’ (comp. 
5, 60, 3, apa iva sadhryaico dhavadhve). Compare also the epithet sahavdhah, drawing 
together, used of the horses which draw the chariot of Brhaspati in 7, 97, 6: tém sagmd’so 
arush&’so d&vd br’ haspatim sahavd’ ho vahants | séhad cid yasya nt’ lavat sadhastham ndbho ndripam — 
arushim vdsdndh. Prthak therefore cannot mean ‘diversely,’ ‘variously,’ ‘ separately,’ 
‘in different ways,’ here; it must have some other signification that can yield good sense 
in these passages. SS. . | 

What this other signification is, can be determined by these passages themselves. As we 
have seen, prihag-gamana is a common characteristic of Agni, of Agni’s flames, of the horses 
of a chariot, and of an eager missile—that is, of a weapon that has been hurled against the foe. 
If we find out therefore from other passages of the RV. an answer to the question. ‘What — 
attribute is it that is characteristic of the movement of the above-named things ?’? We shall 
in all likelihood bave found out the meaning of prthak in these passages. 

The answer to the above question is not difficult to find ; for, the only attribute that 
characterises commonly the movement of Agni, of Agni’s flames, etc., is “swiftness  * ra 
pidity ,” ‘quickness ,” “impetuousness ,” etc. Compare respectively the following passages : 
(a) 3, 26, 2; tam Subhrdm agnim avase havamahe . . . ctithim raghushyadam ‘ we invoke 
him for protection, Agni, the bright, the swift-moving, the guest’; 10, 6, 4: deva’n dccha 
raghupatd jigati ‘he (Agni), the swift-mover, goes to the gods,’ 1, 140, 9: tuvigrébhik sat- 
vabhir ydti vi jrdyah “he moves swiftly with his much-devouring flames,’ ; 1, 79, 1: dhor 
dhinir vd'ta iva dhrajimdn “(Agni) swift (like) Ahi, flying like the wind’; 4, 4, 4: pratt spaso vi 
srja. td’ rnitamah ‘send forth thy spies, (O Agni,)thou that art the swiftest’; (6) 4, 4, 2: tava 
bhramd'sa dguyd’ patanti ‘ thy flames go swiftly ’;6, 66, 10: trshu-cydvaso juhvo nd gnéh ‘moving 
swiftly like the tongues (i.e., flames) of Agni” ; 9, 92,2: agnér iva bhramd! vy'thd * impetuous 
like the flames of Agni’; 4, 6, 10: twueshdso agne archyas edrants syend' so na duvasdnd'so drtham 


f thy bright limes, O Agns, move (swiftly) like hawks coursing to their goal’; 4, 6, 5: dravanty 


as ya vajino né édkah ‘his flames run like racing horses >. (c) 1, 148, 3: déévdso nd rathyo 
rGrzhdnd'h ‘ coursing like the horses of a chariot; 10, 119, 3: 4 mia pitd’ ayainsata ratham 
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déud ivdsdvah ‘(the streams of Soma) drunk (by me) have roused me (as quickly ) as swift 
horses (draw) a chariot ’ (cf. preceding verse, pra vd'ld twa didhata un me pita ayainsata) 
4,1, 3: sdkhe sékhdyam abhy d' vavytsvdsiim nd cakram rathyeva rdmibyd aad | the friend to 
us, O friend, with speed, as the two horses of a chariot roll the swift wheel’; 2, 4, 6: od’r 
nd patha’ rathyeva svdnit ‘ (who, Agui,) rushed forth (as swiftly) as is on. us path, a8 the 
two horses ofa chariot ’; (d)9, 69, 6 : sd’ ryasyeva rasmiyo drivayinavo matsard sal prasitpah 
sdkém trate‘ the torpid (1), intoxicating (streams of Soma) move together, et like the 
rays of the sun’; 9, 69, 7: sindhor iva pravané nimna d84vo vy’ shacyula middso gatim asata 
‘the streams of Soma, falling from (the hands of) the man proceed on their way, swift like 
the currents of ariver downan incline >;9, 86, 1: pra ta dsivah pavamdana dhijivo mida 
arshanti raghuja’ iva tmand ‘thy swift, thought-inspiring, intoxicating streams, O Pavamana, 
rush forward of themselves like horses born of flect (sires and dams)’; 1, 5,7: @' lwé visanty 
dsdvah sémdsa indra girvanah ‘let the swift streams of Soma enter into you, O Indra fond of 
praise’; 9, 22, 1: eté sémdsa dsdvo rithd iva pré vijinah | sdrgdh srshta’ aheshata ‘ these swift 
streams of Soma have moved (as swiftly) as racing chariots, (as) horses unloosed ’ ; (e) 1, 
143, 5: nd yd vérdya maritam iva svandh séneva syshta' divyd’ yathasgnih * that, like the rush 
of the Marnts, like a missile sent on its way, like the thunderbolt of heaven, can not be 
stopped’ ; 6, 6, 5: ddha jihud’ pdpatiti pré ur’ shno goshuytidho na’ sank srjdnd' ‘ then speeds the 
flame of the bull (sc. Agni) like the missile hurled by the fighter tor cows’; 1, 116, 1: yd’w 
drbhagdya vimdddya jdyd’m sendjivd nythdtd rdthena ‘ who (two) brought a wile to the young 
Vimada in a chariot that is as swift as a missile.’ 
Prthak therefore signifies in these verses ‘ swiftly ’, ‘ rapidly ’, ‘ quickly,’ ‘impetuously, ’ 
etc., a meaning which suits the context. It has this meaning in the following passages : 
2,17, 3: ddhdkrnoh prathamdm viryam mahad 
yad asyd’gre bréahmand sishmam airayah | 
ratheshthéna haryasvena vicyuidh 
pra jtrayah sisrate sadhrygk pr'thak || 
“Then didst thou, (O Brhaspati) perform (thy) first valiant deed when thou, before this 
(Indra), didst shatter the powerful (Vala) with thy spell. The swift (Waters) released 
by (Indra), who was in his chariot (and) who has tawny horses, rush forward together 
impetuously.” | | 
There are some difficulties in the first half of this verse. The release of the Waters men- 
tioned in the second half-verse indicates that the valiant deed (mahad viryam) of the first 
half-verse refers to the overthrow of the demon that had imprisoned them; compare 
2, 22,1: 8d ¢m mamdda mihi kérma kirtave mahd'm urim sainam sascad devd devdm satyim 
indram satya induh ; 2, 24,14 : brahmanas pater abhavad yathdvasam satyd maunyir ma&hi karma 
karishyatéh where also the phrase mahi karma refers to such overthrow ; cf. also 3, 33,7: 
pravd’cyam Sasvadhi' viryam tad indrasya karma yid dhim vivrsedt | vi vajrena parishddo jaghd- 
na'yann &'pdyanam icchimandh. 1 therefore take Sushma as referring to the demon that im- 
prisoned the Waters, and atrayah in the sense of shattering, destroying—a sense which the 
word has in the preceding verse but one, vised yid gotrd’ sthasd partvrid mddesdémasya drmhi- 
tA’ny airayat. The mention of brahman as the instrument used for shattering shows (comp. 
2, 24, 3 tid gd’ djad dbhinad bréhmand valém) that the first half-verse is addressed. to Brhaspati 
who is known as brahmanas pati or ‘lord of spells.” Itisindeed possible to interpret, as Olden- 
berg has in fact done (RV. Noten I, p. 201), the first half-verse also as being addressed 
to Indra. But this seems to me however to be a somewhat forced interpretation, and I prefer 
to regard this verse as belonging to the type of verses (cf. 1, 62, 4) whose two halves refer to 
Indra and Brhaspati respectively, and to interpret it as I have done above. 
The word asya in the second pAda seems to refer to Indra and the words asya agre to be 
equivalent to asya pura. Brhaspati is, as we know from 2, 24, 9 and the Yajus texts (TS, 
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6, 4,10; MS. 4, 6, 3; KS. 27, 8) the purohita of the gods (devdh) and therefore of their chief, 
Indra, also. Now, the chief function of the king’s purohita is, as laid down by Indian writers, 
the removal, by means of magical spells, of all evils whether caused by hum an or by extra- 
human agency. These writers therefore lay particular stress on the necessity of having as 
purohita one that is well-versed in Atharvanic spells ; see, for instance, Kautily a’s Arthasastra 
1, 8, 5 (p. 15) purohitam uditoditakulasilam shadange vede daive nimitte dand anttydm ca abhi- 
vinitam, dpadam daivamanushindm atharvabhir upiyats ca pratikartdram kurv ita; Mahabharata 
12,73, 30-31: bhdrgavdigirasdm vede krtavidyah shadangavit || yajtakarmavidhi jnas tu vidhijtiah 
paushtikeshu ca | ashtddasavikalpdndm vidhijiah sdntikarmandm || sarvarojavihinas ca samyutah 
samyatendriyah | (purohitah kdrysh) ; Yajiavalkyasmrti 1, 313: purohitam prakurvtia daivajian 
uditoditam | dandanityam ca kuéalam atharvdngirase tathd ; see also ch. IT. of the Brhaisamhitd. 
An efficient purohita therefore was able to destroy all evils and enemies that threatened 
the king ; compare the following slokas?®: upapannam nanw sivam sapiasy angeshu yasya me | 
daivinim manushindm ca pratikartd tuam dpaddm || 60 || tava mantrakrto mantrair dtirdt prasa- 
mitdribhih | pratyddisyanta wa me drshtalakshyabhidah éardh addressed by king Dilipa to his 
purohita Vasishtha in the Raghuvarhsa (I. 60, 61). In the light of these passages We can now 
understand better the role played by Brhaspati in the incidents referred to by the RV. The 
chant or shout (arka, brahman, rava, virava, kranda, stanita, etc.) with which he destroyed the 
demon and set free the cows and waters (see Bergaigne I, 302; Boyer, J.A., 1906, I, p. 
401ff.) represents the magical spell or mantra which he, as purohita, used in favour of his 
patron Indra against hisfoes. His comparison too, with a'‘ lion roaring in his den ’ in 10, 67, 9 
(sinhgm iva nd’nadatam sadhdsthe) is one that is pregnant with meaning. The lion, it is 
believed, kills other animals by its mere roar ; compare the Jataka stories Nos. 152 2? and 241 24 
and the following sentences in Miiller’s translation of the first six stories of the Pisdcapraka- 
ranam which is without doubt derived from an Indian original (Z.D.M.G., 48, pp. 198 if): 

(Pages 205, 206) “ Jener Léwen-Kénig besass ungeheure Stirke. Er pflegte in den Wald zu 

gehen and die Thiere durch sein Gebriill zu todten”’. | 

(Page 206) ‘ Denn jener Liwen-Kinig pflegt, wenn er sein Gebriill ausgestossen hat, 

und irgend ein Thier gestorben ist; ” 

(Page 216) “‘ Da ward der Liwen-Kénig, der Grossvater Jener Prinzessin, zornig. Er stiess 

ein Gebrill aus, da starben Sangvathan [a jackal-king] und sein gesammtes Gefolge’’; 
and asa purohita performs his sdntika, paushtika and ébhicdrika ceremonies in his ydgasdla, 
and as the mzntras used therein kill the enemies even though they be afar, the comparison of 
these muntras with the roar of a lion, and of the purohiia Brhaspati with a lion roaring in 
his den is singularly felicitous. Another figure of speech compares these rites and 
ceremonies which he performs to a ratha or war-chariot, in 2, 23,3, which represents Brhaspati 
as mounted on the chariot of rite (riasya ratham) which destroys enemies, slays demons, 
shatters the stony enclosure imprisoning the cows and wins the light. - 

Sayana, who as usual takes prthak to mean. ‘in different ways ’, has ingeniously attempt- 











"ed to explain away the consequent contradiction here between sadhryak and prthak by saying 


that the ‘ going in different ways > was caused by fear—vicyuldh svasthandc cydvitéh santah 


"22 It is likewise useful to compare the preceding sloka also : 
athdtharvanidhes tasya vijitdripurah purah | 
arthyam arthapatir vdcam Gdade vadatdm varah | 59] | _ 
Note also the close agreement in word as well as in meaning of these verses” with the passage from 
Kautilya given above. | | | | . 
28 Stho.... tikkhattum sthanddam nai. Pathaviya saddhim dkdsa® ekaninnadam ahost. Stgd- 
lassa phali kaguhdya nipannass *evd bhitatasitassa hadayam phali. So tatth’eva jivitakkhayam papuni(p.8). — 
4 Stho .... tikkhattum appativatiiyam sthanddam nadi.... te pr hatthi sthanddam sutud 
maranabhayatajjitd aithamanham ovijjhitud tatth’ eva J tvitakkhayam pipunimsn. — Thapetva sthe sesd pi 
migasikarddayo sasabildlapariyosdnd sabbe catuppada taith ‘eva jivitakhayam PUpuUninisie « « « » Dvddasayo- 
janiko marnsardsi ahosi (p, 245). | 7 ee | 
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sadhryak sadhetcindl parasparascingatal prthak bhitya viyukidh santah prasisrale prakar- 
shena dhdvanti. It is however the nature of Waters to flow together ; compare 4, 47, 2: 
ne m hb yantt’ndavo nimnam apo nd sadhryak ; and 5, 60,3: dpa iva sadhryanco 
dhavadhve ; and the Waters (or Rivers) released by Indra are in many places said to have 
moved swiftly forward ; cf. 1, 32.2: vdsrd’ wa dhendvah syindamdand ah, jak samudram ava 
jagmur 4'pah ‘ running, like lowing cows (to their calves), the waters went straight to the sea’; 
1, 180, 5: tvdm vr'thd nadya indra su'rtave ccha samudrém asrjo rathdn twa vdjayato rathin wa 
‘thou hast released the rivers, O Indra, to run to the sea impetuously like chariots, like racing 
chariots’; 2, 15,3: vdjrena khi'ny atrpan nadiindin vr thasyjat pathibhir dirghaydthath ‘with the 
Vajra he bored openings for the rivers and let them loose (to How) in long-extended paths’: 
4,17,3: vddhid vrtrém vdjrena mandasdndh sarann d'po jévasd hatévrshnth * exulting he killed 
Vrtra, with the Vajra : the waters, whose lord was killed, rushed forth swiftly’; and specially, 
10,111, 9-10: srjdh sindhiinr dhind jagrasnad'n a'd td etd’h pit vivijre javéna | mkimukshamdnad 
uta yd’ mumucre’ dhéd etd’ ni ramante nitiktah | sadhrtcth sindhum usattr ivdyan ‘thou didst 
deliver the Rivers swallowed by the dragon and these sped forth swiftly—those desiring to 
be free as well as those that were freed ; the qwift ones do not stop; like loving (wives) they 
went to the sea together’. It should be noted that both the ideas of ‘going together ’ and 
‘going swiftly ’ are given expression to in this last-quoted passage. 
8,100, 7: ord ndndm dhdvatd pr’than néhd yd vo dvdvarit | 
ni shim vrlrdsya maérmani véjram in'dro apipatat | 
‘Run forth now swiftly ; he is not now who had detained you. Indra has hit Vrtra in his 
vital parts with the Vajra.” This is, as is evident, an address to the Waters. 
3, 56, 4: abhi'ka dsim padavi'r adodhy 
ddityd'ndm ahve cd’ru né’ma | 
d'pas cid asmd aramanta devi'h 
pr'thag vréjantth pare shim avritjan || 
The meaning of this verse is not quite clear ; I translate tentatively : “‘ Their leader became 
known in the fight; I have invoked the sweet name of the Adityas. Even the immortal 
Waters stopped for him ; moving swiftly, they left (him).” With regard to the third pdda, 
compare 2, 30, 1: indrdydhighné né ramanta d'pak. The fourth pada seems to refer to the same 
situation as 7, 21,3: tvdm indra sravitava’ apah kah parishthitd chind Sira pirvt'h | luad vdvakre 
rathyd nd dhénd réjante visud krtrimani bhishd’ and 4, 22, 6 :ddhdha tid rrshamano bhiydnd’h 
pra sindhavo javasd cakramanta. 
2, 24,14: bradhmanas pater abhavad yathdvasdm 
satyo manytr mahi karmé karishyatah | 
yo gt ud djat sd divé vi cdbhajan 
mahi'va ritih sdvasdsarat pr'thak || 
“The powerful spell of Brahmanaspati who was engaged in a great work had its own way 
(i.e., acted as desired) ; (he) who drove forth the cows gave it to heaven ; (the herd of cows) 
like a great current went forward impetuously with strong foree.” ‘The great work’ refers, 
as I have said above, to the overthrowing of the demon that has imprisoned the waters and 
cows. The iva in the fourth pdda, though apparently an upamd-vicaka, seems really to be 
used in the sense of ca, that is, as a samuccaya-vdcaka with the foree of ‘and’; for Brhaspati 
sets free, not only cows, but the waters also. Compare 2, 23,18: tdva ériyé vy ajihita pdrvato 
gavam gotram id asrjoyad angirah | indrena yuja' timasd pirtvrtam br haspate nie apda’m aubju 
arnavam ; see also 6, 73, 3; 2, 24, 73-4. 
9, 86, 2: pra te maddso madird'sa dsévo' 
| *srkshata rdthydso ydthd pr'thal: | 
dhenir n& vitsdm payasdbhi vajrinam 
—tndram indavo médhumanta &rmdyah | 
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‘The swift, gladdening streams (O Soma), ran forth impetuously like the horses of a chariot 
The sweet-bearing streams (have run) towards Indra, the Vajra-bearer, as a cow with rail 
runs to its calf.”’ 
10, 44,6: pr’thak prd’yan prathamd' devehiiayd 
’kravata sravasyd ni dushtara | 
na yé sehur yajhiydm né'vam driham 
irmaivd té ny aviganta képayah || 
This verse is somewhat obscure. I translate, following Yaska (Nirukia, 5, 25, 1): ‘‘ The 
first invokers of the gods sped forth swiftly and performed famous (deeds) difficult to 
surpass ; the wicked pzople who were unahle to get upon the ship of sacrifice, stayed here 
only. ”’ 
10, 91, 7: vaé’topadhiita ishité vasdn dnu 
irshu yad adnnd vévishad vitishthase | 
ad’ te yatante rathyo yathd prthak 
sardhamsy agne ajardm dhdkshatah | 
‘When thou, O Agni, bing fanned by the wind, extendest thyself rapidly, following thy 
desires, and reachest forth eagerly after food, the unaging flames of thee, that art burning, 
move forward swiftly like the horses of a chariot.” 
10, 142, 4: ydd udvdto nivato ya’si bapsat 
pr’ thag eshi pragardhiniva séné | 
yadd’ te va'to anu vd'ti socir 
vapleva smasru vapast pra bhit'ma || 


- When thou goest, devouring, over ups and downs, thou movest as swiftly as an eager mis- 
sile. When the wind is blowing behind thy flame, thou shavest the earth as a barber the 
moustache.” By an ‘eager missile ’ is to be understood a weapon that has been hurled against 
the enemy. Weapons are frequently described in Indian literature as drinking the blood or, 
life-breath of the enemy ; see,.for instance, the Mah4bh4rata (Kumbhakonam ed.); 7, 27,27 , 
patiribhih prdnibhojanath | ndndripais taddmitran kruddhe nighnats Phalgune: 7, 91, 23: 
dvishatam asubhojind . . . . ndrdcena; 7, 117,10: gard rudhirabhojanéh ; 7,117, 27: te 
(sardh). .. . papuh sonitam dhave ; 7, 134, 26: apiban stitaputrasya sonitam raktabhojanah 
(sc. nérdécah). A greedy weapon therefore means a weapon that is eager to drink the blood 
or the life-breath of the enemy. 


10, 101, 4: st’rd yunjants kavayo 
yuga’ vi tanvate pr ‘thal 
dhi'ré devéshu sumnaya ‘ 
“The wise put the ploughs together ; the clever, desiring the grace of the gods, quickly make 
ready the yokes.” 
. AV. 11, 5,13: agnai si’/rye candrémasi mdtarisvan 
brahmacdry apst: samidham a’ dadhdt. | 
td’sam arcd'mshi pr'thag abhré carants 
td'sdm a'jyam ptirusho varshim G'pak I | 
“Tn the fire, in the sun, in the moon, in Matarisvan, in the waters, the 5 Vedio student oa 
fuel. Their gleams go quickly to the cloud : their sacrificial butter is man, rain, waters.” 
Compare Manusmrti coed 76: agnau prdeianeny samyag adityam upatishthate | dditydj jdyate 
urshtir vrshier annam tarah prajdh. . -. 
AV. 7,45 2: agnér “wwasya ddhato dévésya dishatal pr'thak | 
etd'm etdsyershya'm udnd’ gnim wa gamaya || 
““ Extinguish, as (one does) fire with water, this man’s jealousy which is burning papa 
(ie,, erty like fire, like forest-fire.” = 
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AV. 4,15, 2: sdém thkshayantu tavisha’h sudd'navo 
i'm rasa dshadhtbhih sacantam | 
varshésya sarga mahayantu bhi’ mun 
pr'thag jayantdm dshadhayo visvaripan || 
“ Let the strong liberal ones (sc. the Maruts) cause to behold together ; let the juices of the 
waters attach themselves to the herbs ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of 
all forms be born quickly.” 
AV. 4, 15,3: sdm thshayasva ga'yato ndbhamsy 
and'ia végdsah pr’thag w'd vigantam | 
varshasya sdrga mahayanty bhi’ mim 
pr" thag jayantdm dshadhayo visvartpak |i 
“Do thou make the singers behold the clouds together ; let the swift streams of water rush 
out rapidly ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of all forms be born quickly.”’ 
Whitney in his Translation (p. 172) renders prthak in these passages as * here and there °; 
and gives a note, after verse 4, that ‘orthal, lit. ‘ severally, separately’ is usec in these verses 
rather in the sense of ‘all about, everywhere’.” It seems to me that it is preferable to 
accept here (for verses 2 and 3) the meaning, ‘ quickly, rapidly ’ established for prihak above, 
and that this makes it unnecessary to suggest a third meaning, ‘all about, everywhere ’, for it. 
With regard to verse 4, the meaning nind, * severally ’, may be considered to suit well 
here and also in AV. 3, 19, 6 and 5, 20, 7, where too the words prthak and ghosha (in 5, 20, 7 
its synonym dhvanayah) occur. A better sense, however, is yielded by these passages if we 
interpret prihak here as ‘strong’, a meaning which is a development from that of ‘rapid, 
quick, impetuous’; see Vedische Studien I, p. 47 and 97 for numerous examples of such deve- 
lopment. I would therefore translate these verses as follows: 
AV. 4, 15, 4: gand's tudpa gayantu ma'rutah parjanya ghoshinah pr'thak | 
sérga varshdsya vérshato varshantu prihivi'm anu || 
“ Let the troops of Maruts that shout strongly sing to thee, O Parjanya ; let gushes of raining 
rain rain along the earth.” Shouting strongly is a characteristic of the Maruts that is frequently 
mentioned in the RV.; compare for instance 1, 64,8: sisihd’ iva ndnadati pracetasah ; 1 . 85, 2 : 
drcanto arkim jandyanta indriydm ddhi sriyo dadhire pr'snimdtarah ; 5, 94, 12: svarants 
ghésham vitatam rtdydvah ; compare also 1, 169, 7 ; 3, 26, 5 and Bergaigne II, 373. 
AV. 3,19, 6: ud dharshantdm maghavan va'jindny 
ad vird'ndm jayatam etu ghoshah | 
pr’thag ghdsha ululayah ketumanta ud tratém | 
devd’ indrajyeshthéa maruio yantu sénayd || 
‘Let their energies be excited, O bounteous one ; let the shout of the conquering heroes 
arise ; let strong shouts and clear jubilant cries go up; let the divine Maruts with Indra as 
chief go with the army.” To prthag ghoshdh in this verse corresponds dyuman ghoshah in 
10, 84, 4: dyumdniam ghdsham vijayd' ya kramahe. | 
AV. 5, 20, 7 : antarémé ngbhast ghosho astu 
pr thak te dhvdnayo yantu st’bham | 
abhi kranda standyotpipdnah 
| slokakr'n mitrati’rydya svardhi' || 
“Let there be noise between these two firmaments ; let thy sounds go swift and strong ;_ 
oar (at them), thunder, truculent, resounding unto the victory of our friends, a good parti- 
zan.” The last half-verse is unintelligible to me and I have therefore repeated here the 
translation of Whitney. , 
Prihak has the sense of ndnd in the other passages where it occurs, namely, in 1, 131, 
2; 1,157, 1; 8, 48, 18 and 8, 43, 29. : 
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1, 131, 2: visveshu hi tud sévaneshu tuitjdte 
saménam ékam vr'shamanyavah py’ thak 
svah sduishyavah pr'thak | 
tam tvé n@'vam na’ parshanim 
sashdsya dhurt dhimahi | 
indram nd yajnais citdyanta dydvah 
> : sidémebhir indram dydvah || 
** (They) call urgently to thee in all Soma-libations—thee that a 
people with excellent hymns (of praise), desiring to attain light, mt ne ce i i 
people, glorifying Indra with praises as with sacrifices, place at the head of the iron 7 
(hymn), thee that, like a ship, carriest us across.” | . 
1, 157, 1: dbodhy agnir jmaé dd eti sit'ryo 
vy ushd's candrd’ mahy avo arcishd | 
d'yukshiidm asvind yd'tave r¢tham 
pra'sdvid devéh savité! jégat pr'thak: | | 
“ Agni has awaked ; the sun rises from the earth ; the bright dawn has opened heaven and 
earth with her light ; the (two) Asvins have yoked their chariot for going; the divine 
Savitr has impelled the world individually (to action).”’ 
8,43, 18: tubhyamtd’ angirasiama visvdh sukshitdyah pr'thak | 
agne kd' maya yemire || 
“Thee, O best of Aigirases, have all those people with good dwelling-houses, attached to: 
themselves, separately, in order to obtain their desires, O Agni.” 

8, 43, 29 : tébhyam ghét té jdnd imé visvadh sukshitayah pr'thak | 

dhésim hinvanty ditave || 
“ All these people with good dwelling-houses (O Agni) have separately impelled thee to eat: 
the food.” The words visvdh sukshitayah in these two verses though literally meaning ‘all 
(people) that have good dwelling-houses’ seem to be used in the sense of “ all (people) 
possessed of houses; 26. householders ’; visudh sukshitayah thus: visve grhapatayah, 
visveshu grheshu narah, grhe-grhe narah. Compare 5, 14,4; 10, 91,2;1, 128, 4; 4, 7, 3; ete. 

Thus the meaning of prihak is 1. (w) quick, rapid, impetuous ; (5) strong ; and 2. sepa- 
rately, differently, diversely, variously. 

Likewise, the root prath, from which the word prihak is without doubt derived, and its. 
derivative prthwu seem also to signify ‘ to rush, to move quickly or swiftly ’ and ‘ swift ’ respect- 
ively. Regarding the latter word, namely prthu, it isthe first member of the compound 
prthuprajia which is given in the Mahdvyutpath (Mironow’s ed.; 48) as a synonym of 
Asuprajiia, javanaprajia, tikshnaprajia, gambhiraprajia, etc. This seems to indicate that 
prihu in prthuprajia means su or javand. : | 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Tus Parurs oy Tuomas Bowrey, 1669-1715, edited | of the valuable Hakluyt Series. The papers now 


by Lrevr.-Cox. Sir R. C. Temrre, Br., C.B., C.L.E., 
Hakluyt Society (2nd Series, No. LVI), 1927. 


If the least doubt were left in any sceptical mind 


as to the correctness of the identification of ‘‘T.B.”, 
the writer of the MS. published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1905 under the title A Geographical Account 
of Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 
1679, this is wholly dispelled by the discovery in 
1913 of Bowrey’s papers in the Manor House, 


Cleeve Prior, Worcestershire. The romantic story — 
of this find is delightfully told in Sir Richard | 


Temple's General Introduction to this latest volume 


‘full and accurate. 


edited deal chiefly with Bowrey’s movements and 


life after his return from the Hast in 1689 ; but the 


- story of the Mary Galley, of which Bowrey was the 


principal proprietor, and its voyage under Captain 
Joseph Tolson to Bencoolen, Batavia, Balasore and 


Calcutta are of much interest to all students of early 


navigation in Indian waters. The editor has been 


ably assisted in the matter of technical nautical 


details by Mr. G. 8. Laird Clowes of the Science 

Museum, §. Kensington. The illustrations are excel- 

lently produced, and the notes are characteristically 
u CE. A. W. Orpnam. 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE MYTHIC Society, 


(Bangalore), vol. XVII, No. 3, January, 1927. 
This issue contains an interesting and suggestive 
article from the talented pen of Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
on The Cult of Agastya in Southern India and in 
Indonesia. Weare conducted from ae to place in 
South India and across the sea to S'am, Cambodia 
and the islands of he Malay Archipelago as far east 
as Bali, showing how deep had been the veneration 
felt for, and how wide-flung the influence cast by, 
this famous “pitcher-born” muni. Weare tole that 
Agastya is still popularly known in Java as “ Siva- 
guru” the preceptor of Siva, or *“ Bhattéraka- 
guru’ the revered preceptor, and that his name is 
“used to this day in all oath formulas, in Java and 
Bali.” Mr. Gangoly considers he has proved that 
the worship of Agastya was an established cult in 
Java long before the seventh century, and that it 
must have come from South India. It would have en- 
hanced the interest of the story had it been possible 
to cite evidence of the cult from Sumatra, which, as 
the “first Java’, was in all probability affected at 
an earlier date than the islands further east. Such 
evidence might, moreover, afford some clue as to 
the origins of the kingdoms of Srivijaya and Malayu 
in that island, our knowledge of which has been so 
amplified by the researches of Monsieur G. Ferrand. 
The uniformity of type and detail between the 
images of Agastya at Vedéranyam and Chidamba- 
ram and those of Siva-guru found at different sites 
in Java is very striking, thus tending to corroborate 
the view taken by Mr. Gangoly. At the same time 
it may be noted perhaps that these images bear a 
curious resemblance in some respects to the sculp- 
tured figures of rather unusual type found at Garhwa 
in the Allahabad district and at Pampaépura near 
Mirzapur, which Sherring (Tribes and Castes, I, 
357f.; JRAS., 1871, p. 376 f.) described as ‘‘ bearded 
Bhar figures.” | | C. BE. A. W. OLDHAM. 
PavanaDuram ox DHovt, published by the Sans- 
krit Sahitya Parigad, .Calcutta. 

. This is a Sanskrit poem on the model of the well- 
known work of Kalidasa, the Méghadita. The exist- 
ence of a manuscript of this work was brought to no- 
tice by that veteran manuscript collector, Mah&ama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. It was published 
first of all in the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1905 from a single manuscript, The new 
edition is based upon three manuscripts, the earliest 
of them being datable in the first quarter of the eight - 
eenth century, and the other two belonging rather to 
the middle of the nineteenth. Theprevious editions 
are also made use of for the purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the edition still leaves much to be de- 
sired, it is a great improvement upon its predecessor, 
- This is a work referable to the court of the last 
great Séna ruler of Bengal, Lakshmanaséna. All that 

_ we can say about the precise date of the work, accord- 
ing to tle learned editor, is that the poet belonged to 
the twelfth century, and the work was composed 
hefore A.p. 1205, when it got to © quoted by others, 
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In regard tothe matter of the work, it is more 
or less conventional in character, and even the 
geographical information that it contains does not 
compare very favourably with that of the Méghadtia 
itself. The work has, however, its worth, at least for 
the sake of comparison, and careful study of it will 
enable industrious students to pick out details of 
value. The editing and publishing of the poem are 
both creditable, and we congratulate Mr. Chakravarti 
on the result of his labours. S. K. Arvanaar. 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN eeNtey Society, vol, 

46, No. 3, September, 1926 

In Some Misunder sendinds about India, beiag the 
Presidential Address delivered before the Society 
at Philadelphia in April, 1926, Mr. W. E. Clark 
draws attention to the exaggerated emphasis so often 
placed upon the spiritual and religious elements in 
Indian life, and makes a strong appeal, supported by 
sound argument, for the devotion of more attention 
to the huge mass of literature that has come down 
to us on subjects of “a practical and worldly nature’ 
—tothe “neglected subject of Indian realien.” He 
adverts to the special importance of the inscriptions, 
and pleads for an adequately edited compilation of 
such as have been found to date, in a form that will 
enable them to be readily used by research workers. 
He also urges the need for fuller study of the part 
played by guild organizations and of the references to 
sea-voyayes, as we now know, largely from the re- 
searches of French and Dutch scholars, that the 
Indians were “one of the yreatest navigating 
and colonizing peoples of antiquity.” This sug- 
gestive acdress is commended to the notice of that 
rapidly increasing bocy of Indian scholars interested 
in the past history of their land, to whom perhaps 
further acknowledgment is due. It may be added 
that the extensive Jaina literature, hitherto so in- 
adequately studied by Western workers, is likely to 
prove a most prolifie and valuable mino of informa- 
tion, thst mer es Ae emai wire 
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Recension text with the Bombay and Bengal ver- 
sions, with special reference to the question whether 
there ever wasan Adi-Ra@miyana. He comes to the 
conclusion that it is vain to hope to reconstruct any 
Adi-Rémdyana by working back from the textual 
variations in the recensions available to us. If it 
had been a case of manuseript copy-makers such a 
condition as now exists would have been almost im- 
possible. He thinks, therefore, with Jacobi, that 
the text must have been handed down by word of 
mouth, and that the bards who transmitted it were 
responsible for the variations. “‘At some vague 
period,” he adds, ‘“‘ these oral versions were reduced 
to writing according to the local authorities and the 
written texts still hold the divagations of various 
His long critical study of the epics 
invests Mr. Hopkins’ views with exceptional value 
and interest for all students of the Rémdyana. 
C. EL A.W. Ovpaam, 
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Tur JainA Gazerre; the monthly organ of the 
All-India Jain Association, vol. XXI, No. 6, 
June, 1925, Jaina Gazette Office, George Town, 
Madras. 


This issue of the Jaina monthly organ contains 
an. interesting article on the Vratyas, by Professor 
Q. Chakravarti of the Presidency College, Madras, 
which was one of the papers read at the Third 
All-India Oriental Conference in December, 1924, 
The author commences by arapid survey of existing 
information and theories about the Vratyas, and 
suggests that an explanation consonant with all 
_ the available facts is forthcoming, provided that 
we discard the prevalent but inaccurate belief 
that Jainism originated with Mahavira about the 


year 527 B.c. Itmay be admitted that Parsvanatha, 


the twenty-third Tirthankara, was a historice] figure, 
and this admission implies that Jainism in some 
form or another must have been in existence in 
the eighth century 38.c. Professor Chakravarti 
discusses the historicity of the earlier Tirthankaras, 
the influence of the famous Ikshvaku clan of the 
Kshatriyas on early Aryan culture, and the character 
and tenets of the Yatis, who are mentioned in Vedic 
literature. Thence he deduces the view that early 
in the Vedic period an influential school had arisen 
which deprecated the sacrificial cult of the Vedas 
and eventually preached the doctrine of ahimsa, 
thereby incurring the hatred and contempt of the 
Indva-worshipping Vedic Aryans. 
the Vratyas signified to non-Jaina writers ‘the 
observers of the 
the performers of sacrifices, and these Vratyas 
preached the ahimsa vrata, enjoined by Vrishabha, 
revived by Parévanath, and adopted by Mahivira, 


This theory differs somewhat from that suggested 


by Professor Samaddar in his recent publication, 
The Glories of Magadha, Heholdsthatthe Vratyas 
were merely Aryans, who had advanced beyond 


the territorial limits of the main body of Vedic | 


Aryans in the Panjab, and, as pioneers of liberal 
tendencies, had formecl an advance settlement in 
Magadha, where their ancient Brahmanic rites 
end ideas underwent modification. Professor 
Chakravarti, on his side, holds that the term 
Vratya “was applied to the religious protestants 
among the Aryans who were opposed to the ritualism 
of the cult of Indra, and was extended to the 
lower orders among the [followers of the] new faith. 


‘The career of designation is thus the reverse of 


what was suggested by Rama Krishna Bhagavat, 
according to whom it first implied a barbarous 


non-Aryan tribe and later on came to be applied 


to some Aryans. Knowing the aristocratic racial 
pride of the Aryans, we can never for a moment 
believe that they allowed themselves to be designated 
by sucha term with its Beplicstoe of barbarity 
and mlechha life.” 


Professor Chakravarti proffers his theory with 


all modesty. He does not regard it as the only 












In other words 


Vrata,” in contradistinction to 


as sixty to seventy authors under reference. 
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possible solution of the problem, but merely offers 
it as a working hypothesis, which appears to fit 
in with existing facts and evidence. Jt is on that 
account the more worthy of study: and while 
any final decision of the matter is at present 
impossible, it is clear that an acceptance by scholars 
of the view that Jainism was already in existence 
as a religious and ethical doctrine about the date 
of the Brahmanas would go far towards establishing 


the plausibility of Professor Chakravarti’s s theory. 
The article is suggestive and well-written. 
S. M. EDWARDES. 


TATTIVASANGRAHA, two volumes, Gaekwad’s Oriental 

Series, Nos. XXX and XXXI. 

The Gaikwad’s Oriental Series, published under 
the authority of the government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda, is one of the most useful and 
interesting of the series of Sanskrit publications 
which are at present being issued in India. The others 
that challenge a ready comparison are the series of 
publications that used to be issued regularly by the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, for 
which the late Mahamahopadhy&ya Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri was mainly responsible. These publications 
by the most forward Indian States have had to 
shoulder the responsibility which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal had assumed and discharged with so 
much distinction in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
The Gaikwad’s Series is characterised by the 
comparatively rare character of the works selected 
for publication and the combined learning, eastern 
and western, with which the works are usually 
edited. In this respect they challenge a ready 
comparison, perhaps to its own advantage, with 
publications of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. | 

The work under review is of a class with the 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha of Madhavacharya. The 
work, a comparatively brief one with the commen- — 
tary which is voluminous, constitutes something 
like a cyclopedia of Indian logic for the eighth 
century after Christ. It is the work of an author 
by name Santarakshita, who lived early in the eighth 
century in India and passed on in the forties of that 
century to Tibet, where he established a school of 
Buddhism. It is a work which may, more or less, be 
described as belonging to Mahfy anism and treating of 
jogic in particular. He has, therefore, to controvert 
all the systems of logic then known, and establish, — 
on the basis of that comparative study, the superior | 
excellence of Mahayana logic accepted as such. He 


has to pass under review a pretty large number of 


works and criticise them. Of these there are as many | 
The 
work is commented on by his own disciple Kamala- 
éila,,and the commentary is known as the Panjika. 
The commentator adds to the value of the publi. 
cation by making clear the references which are 
made only allusively by Santarakshita. Between : 
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the author and his disciple therefore we get, as it 
were, a conspectus of the learning of logic, and the 
stage that learning had reached in the eighth 
century A.D., the period when Buddhism remained 
still so far in good repute that the rising dynasty 
of Tibet adopted the religion and introduced it in 
the ‘land of snow ’. 

The work is edited with a very considerable 
amount ‘of creditable care and learning by Pandit 
Embar Krishnamacharya and Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya. The latter provides an illuminat- 
ing English introduction which puts into requisition 
all that is known of Indian logic and Indian logicians, 
and the introduction covers as many as a hundred 
and fifty pages, while the Sanskrit Prastdvana of 

“geventy pages exhibits great learning and contains 
in it, as part of it, a versified summary of all the 
systems brought under advertence in the Tattvasan- 
graka. The work is of such great value for this de- 
partment of learning, and even for the general 
history of Indian culture, that we congratulate the 
editors and the Government of His Highness the 
Gaikwad on the publication. S. K. Arvanaar. 


JOURNAL OF OBIENTAL RESEARCH, MApRas, vol. I, 
part I, January 1927. | | | 
Another quarterly scientific Journal has been start- 

edin Madras, showing how far the interest in research 

has progressed in India among the natives of that land.. 

It was only the other day that we noticed a similar 

Journal in Rajahmundry, and we welcome every such 

new comer into the antiquarian and archological 

field, provided its work 18 a3 good and sound as that of 
the two new Journals. It is by local effort on the spot 
that the study of the history, literature and philo- 
sophy of the country can be really forwarded. Ge- 
neral enquiry, like that of the Asiatic Societies is 
of course necessary in order to keep us in touch with 
the progress of learning as a whole, but it is the: 
local associations that can bring the details to light. 


A considerable difference is observable in the two 
first numbers of the new Magazines. The Rajah- 
mundry papers were chiefly historical; the Madras 
papers are chiefly on literature and philosophy. No 
doubt as time goes on both will exhibit researches in. 
all directions, and let us hope that the excellence of 
the first issues will be maintained. R. C. TEMPLE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COLOURS OF THE GODS. 
- A correspondent writes to me : “talking of popu- 
iar Indian beliefs as to Christianity, when I was 
in Bihar the peasants were firmly convinced that 
the Christian God was sky-blue in colour. This, 
of course, was quite proper, as their own Kyishna 
was dark-blue. The belief was founded on a very 
old version of the Lord’s Prayer which commenced 
‘Hé Asmani Bap.’ ” R. C. Tempun. 


MUSSULMEN. 

The use by Europeans of the incorrect term Mus- 
gsulmen for Musalmans has already been noted, in 
this Journal, and here is another instance from 
an unsuspected source. 

1866. About the middle of the twelfth century, 
a rumour circulated through Europe that there 
reigned in Asia, a powerful Christian Emperor, 
Presbyter Johannes. In a bloody fight he had 
broken the power of the Mussulmen.—S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p, 29. 

| R. C. TEMPLE. 


A NOTE ON PIRACY IN EASTERN WATERS. 
- There are several omissions in Mr. Charles Hill’s 
valuable notes on the above subject. One of the 
most entertaining of the early pirates was Captain 
-Mucknell, He had been fined for calling the 
Puritans “ Red-headed devils.” This incensed him, 
and fuel was added to the flame, when he was 


ordered to give a state-room on his vessel, the John, 


$6 the Portuguese’Governor of Mozambique, and his 


on dusky family. ‘They would all be poisoned,” 
he said, “if these blacks stayed long aboard.” 


- ‘Two of the Company’s officers who were on board 
threatened ta report him, whereupon Mucknell 


got them to. go ashore for a picnic at Johanna, 


and then marooned them. He disposed of other 
opponents by cropping their ears or landing them 
at St. Helena. When in his cups, we are told, he 
would say “I am a Prince at Sea. I am the 
proudest man on Harth. I am a Cockny, that’s. 
my glory!’ He spent most of his time hovering 
round the Canary Isles, where he plundered the: 
Company’s shipping. The Parliament’s ships once 
hunted him onto the rocks offthe Scilly Islands, but 
he escaped, and a gold chain was offered for his cap- 
ture. However, there is no record that he was ever 
brought to book. (Hnglish Factories, 1642-6, p. 262.) 

Another famous corsair was Hugo Lambert, a 
Dutchman who sailed under French colours, and 
got the French factory into very bad odour by. 
plundering a treasure-ship belonging to the Queen 
of Bijapur. Her Majesty was taking a vast store of 
jewels, silks, and carpets, with her on the Mecca pilgri- 
mage, to distribute as gifts, when Hugo intercepted 
the ship. The famous father Ambrose, the Capu- 
chin, whose word was law at Surat, had to intervene: 
on behalf of his compatriots. (Thévenot’s Voyages 
des Indes Orieniales, ed. 1727. vol. V, chap. XI.) 

Several pirates are mentioned in Ovington. On 
p- 438 he narrates the adventures of one Captain. 
Say, who was captured by the notorious Sanga- 
nians. On page 468, he mentions a certain. 
Captain A S, who committed piracies in the 
vicinity of Mocha. I have never been able to- 
identify Captain A———S, or to find out anything 
further about Captain Say. As I am engaged in 
editing Ovington, I should be grateful to any reader - 
who could kindly assist me, or tell me if he has 
found any contemporary references to them in 
the Company’s Records or other literature. 

BH. G. Rawlinson. 
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473. After the mutiny of the crew of the Beckford Galley (See pura, 477 below), the Purser 
Andrew Somerville, managed to escape and make his way to Mayotta. There he found ee 
old friend, the Purser of the Ruby, who was trying to save the Company’s treasure which ae 
been on board when she was wrecked. The Ruby (400 tons, 36 guns, 116 passengers and crew 
Captain John Barber, Purser Benjamin . Preston) was wrecked at ahs oh ie 
14th September 1699 (Letters to Fort St. George, 1700, pp. 73-—-77). With the hel of some 
faithful members of the crew, they seized a small pirate sloop, and on the 30th re sailed 
for Patta on the African Coast, where they arrived on the 14th April. Here all his compa- 
nions were, as were all Englishmen who came here at this time (See para. 400 above) fanedered 
and the Arabs took booty to the amount of 62,000 dollars, besides bonds. He rad 
ei ae - sper of an Arab merchant named Singaree, but to save his life was 

r submit to circumcision. ; : see 

. Son nig mit to circumcision. He did not get free until about April 1701 (India Office, 


474. In February 1700 seven sail of Arab vessels appeared off Vesava and took it from 
the Portuguese (Bom. Gaz, XXVI. i. 128). In the same year Arabs in the Persian Gulf took 
the Friendship, Captain William Morrice, of 100 tons, with a cargo worth £ 8,000. 


475. Onthe 13th and 15th July 1701, John Wheeler Master, and John Cockcroft Super- 
cargo of the English ship Diamond, wrote from Jeddah that their ship with a cargo worth 
more than Rs. 1,00,000 had been seized, at the instigation of Ibrahim, brother of Hussain 
Amadan of Surat, on the pretence that the Diamond was the pirate (See para. 463 above) which 
took Hussain Amadan’s ship in 1698 (India Office, O.C. 8585-6; Madras Consultations 24th 
Jan. 1701-2). Thomas Pitt, in a letter dated 27th Nov. 1701 to Sir Thomas Gayer, mentions 
that, according to Gayer, Sir Nicholas Waite of the New Company, had told the Mughal 
Governor of Surat, that all the ships of the Old Company were pirates and had incited Hussain 
Amadan to write to his countrymen to seize the Diamond in reprisal (Letiers from Fort St. 
George, 1700-1701, p. 79). | 





Anglo-Americans, 


476. On the Ist January 1698-9 Amanat Khan, Fawjddr of Surat, in consequence of 
the damage done by European pirates, placed guards upon the English, French and Dutch 
Factories (Bruce, III. 272). In February (See Dutch Records ; Manucci, III. 488 n.) these 
three nations were forced to sign bonds to indemnify the native traders against future losses. 
More particularly, the Dutch undertook to protect trade in the Red Sea, the French in the 
Persian Gulf and the English on the southern coast of India (Bruce, III. 274). | 


477. In June 1698 the Beckford Galley (200 tons, 24 guns, 30 men, John Harris Master) 
sailed from the Thames to purchase slaves in Madagascar. Early in 1699 she arrived at 
Tollear Bay. The crew, having been overworked and badly fed, combining with some 
pirates ashore under one Ryder, who had once served with the Moors and had been left by a 
pirate at Port Dauphin, mutinied, seized the ship while Harris was ashore, and carried 
her to Ascension. One account (India Office, O.C. 6804) says that they chose Evan Jones — 
as their Captain ; another (Owners to Council of Trade and Plantations, Tth May 1700, Cal. 
State Papers, Col.) says that they chose Ryder. I do not know what became of Harris, but 
the Purser, Andrew Somerville, managed to make his way to Mayotta (See para. 473 
above). “e ae — - . 

478. The crew of the Pelican, deprived of any share in the booty of the Great Mahomet 
(See para. 463 above), had still their fortunes to make. They accordingly set out from St. Mary’s 
alone and took a number of Moor ships, among which was the Dolphin, to which, the Pelican 
being no longer seaworthy, they transferred themselves (Johnson, II. 384). The Dolphin 
arrived at St.Mary’s early in 1699. There they found Samuel Burgess in the Margaret (Johnson, 
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I. 383 calls her the Pembroke), owned by Frederick Phillips of New York, which had 
arrived in January (Culli ord’s Deposition). Burgess took up some twenty passengers, includ. 
ing the Captain of the Pelican and Dirk Chivers. Later on he deposed on oath (Ind. Off., 0.C. 
6802) that he believed they had some eight or nine thousand pounds between them and he 
supposed that they had obtained it by piracy. They paid one hundred con a head (all 
which, he says, went to Mr. Phillips) and provided their own provisions. ‘ rom St. eae S 
he went in April to St. Augustine’s, and whilst there he SAW the al Brigantine (George 
Riveley Master) taken on the 7th September by an English pirate, sakes J one in une Beck- 
ford Galley (200 tons, 20 guns and French built), now renamed the | ollver G alley. Riveley, 
poor man, had been captured a short time before by a French pirate, 2 Monncy eile (1), 
Captain of a ship of 18 guns and 65 men, and had been ordered to take his vessel to ae Au gus- 
tine’s (Ind. Off., 0.C. 6804). Apparently Burgess gave him a passage to the Cape. The 
Margaret arrived at Cape Town on the 18th December and there, to his disgust, Burgess 
found the Loyal Merchant (Captain Matthew Lowth). ‘Though, or perhaps because, the latter 
was flying the King’s Jack and Pennant, Burgess did not salute her, bub crept under the guns 
of the Dutch Fort. Captain Lowth, who held a commission to take piratos, forced | Burgess 
‘and his white passengers to come on board him and put them in irons. On tl 10 20th the 
Vine (Captain Thomas Warren) also came in with 14 passengers of the same kind, includ- 
ing the notorious Culliford. Captain Warren was relative of Commodore Warren, who 
had sent him in command of the Vine with orders to meet him at Mascarenhas (Bourbon) or 
St. Mary’s. Not meeting him at either place, Captain Warren returned to the Cape. Pre- 
sumably the pirates to whom he gave passage wished to surrender to the Commodore. Lowth 
tried to take them, but the Dutch Governor protested vehemently and even sent men on 
board the Vine to prevent Lowth from seizing her. Lowth thought it wiser not to persist, 
but sailed for Bombay with the prisoners whom he had already got, 21 in number, including 
Chivers, and delivered them on shore on the 5th July, much to the disgust of Sir John Gayer, 
as this parading of English prisoners would only confirm the conviction of the natives that 
all the pirates were English, and the Mughal Governor of Surat would expect that the English 
would deliver up to him not only the pirates but all that Lowth had taken in the Margaret 
(Log of Loyal M erchant ; Letters from Bombay, LOth February 1699-1700 and 20th Seplember 1700 ; 


s 


Anderson, pp- 307-8). Lowth had taken on the Margaret gold and negrocs wor th £6,000 (Bom. 


Gaz., XXVI. i. 120). Leibbrandt (Précis, p. 17) says that there were 120 slaves on the Mar- 
garet when she arrived at the Cape. Captain. Warren took Culliford to St. Helena, whence 


he was sent to England. Later he deposed (23rd December 1700 iW. C. A. 1-15) that Cullitord 
had on the 8th September 1699 at St. Mary’s persuaded 17 other pirates to surrender under 
the Proclamation. This may have been taken as a point in his favour, though the date of 
the surrender was later than the limit fixed by the Proclamation. Culliford was tried on the 
9th May 1701 (the same day as Kidd) for the piratical seizure of the Great Mahomet and pro- 
nounced guilty, but was respited before judgment (Brit. Mus. 515/194/1. 2) and was pardoned on 
the 16th April 1702 (Cal. State Papers, Domestic). Fle seems to have becn & mean scoundrel, 
quite ready to betray his old companions. Ina Deposition already referred to and made on 
the 17th June 1702, he said that Samuel Burgess had written to him in prison (the Marshal- 
sea) begging him to say that he did not know him. According to Johnson (IT. 268 B) Burgess 
was taken to England and tried and condemned in London, partly on the evidence of Culli- 
ford. He was however pardoned (21st August 1702 H.C.A. 1-16) by Queen Anne on the 
intercession of the Bishops of London and Canterbury (sic). He came ag 
in the Wepiune (Captain Miller) and persuadedthe pirate Halsey to seize her (See para. 508 
below). When Halsey died, he left his money in the charge of Burgess, but the latter was 


poisoned by the natives, who, apparently, had a greater fondness for justice than the reve- 
rend Bishops. | _ 
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modore Warren was ordered to take a squadron of King’s ships out to Madagascar. Accord- 
ingly he started from England (Bruce, ITI, 264), in January 1698-9 with the Anglesea (Captain 
Littleton), Harwich (Commodore Warren), Hastings (Captain White) and Lizard (Captain 
Ramsey), and news of his coming so far preceded his arrival, that when Burgess left St. Mary’s, 
the narrow mouth of the harbour was blocked by the Mocha and Pelican (i.¢., the Dolphin under 
Captain Inless) lying broadside on to the entrance and determined to sink rather than surrender 
to any King’s ship. Another pirate, the German Mary from New England (100 tons, William 
Mayes Com mander), was present also and the Carlisle (Captain Breholt), as well as a French 
pirate, + Captain Devisie (Ind. Off., 0. C. 6809). Waen at last Warren did arrive in Mada- 
gascar he did nothing of importance, and died on the 12th November 1699, leaving the command 
of the squadron to Captain James Littleton. The latter was probably under instructions to 
use whatever leniency was possible to persuade the pirates to surrender without fighting, and 
there is certainly no reason to accept Hamilton’s statement (I. 17) that he took bribes from 
the pirates to Jet them go, for that he meant fighting when it was necessary is shown by the 
fact that Breholt of the Carlisle hoisted the bloody flag and burned his ship in St. Augustine’s 
Bay (H.C... 1-16, Deposition of Archibald Dunbar), and Captain Samuel Inless of the Dolphin 
(Johnson II. 885) did the same rather than surrender. These two instances show that the 
pirates did not expect to escape if they fell into his hands. Unfortunately he was not able to 
pursue them ashore, and so was forced to leave those who would not surrender (See para. 489 
below) to plot and svize fresh occasions of mischief. He returned to England in 1701, but the 
Harwich had been sent under Captain Cock to deal with the pirates in the Straits of Malacca 
andthe China Seas and was wrecked at Amoy, partly by bad seamanship and partly by treach- 
ery (Hamilton IT. 257). ‘Twenty marines and sailors of the Harwich were taken to Madras by 
Captain Edward Harrison of the Gosfright, and, as there was a lack of Kuropeans, entertained 
in the Company’s service (AZadras Consultations, 20th January 1700-1). I have not found any 
detailed references to European pirates in the China Seas about this time, but in the Log of © 
the Macclesfield (John Hurle Commander), under date 27th August 1699, it is stated that when 
she anchored off the Island of St. John, about 20 leagues from Macao, the Portuguese were very 
inquisitive as to her character, having lost four ships by English pirates. Two of their officials 
had lost 70,000 dollars in a ship taken in 1697 (Ind. Off. Marine Records). On oe ith Novem- 
ber 1699 the London (George Matthew Commander) reported at the Cape that a certain pirate, 
having lost his ship in China, had with a small vessel taken a Portuguese ship of 50 guns 
coming from Macao, but had been wrecked on the coast of Java, where 12 of the pirates had 
heen arrested and sent to Batavia (Leibbrandt, Précis p. 16). It seems likely that the pirate 
referred to must have been John Ireland (See paras. 446 and 486.) On the 11th June 1701 
the Madras Government gave a commission to Captain William Redhead (of the frigate 
Advice, 150 tons, 16 guns and about 50 men, English) to attack and assmmoy pirates in the 
Straits of Malacca and on the Coast of China and, except in the presence of King’s ships, to 
fly the King’s Jack and Pennant (Madras Consultation, 11th June en eee 
480. Appended to a letter, dated H. M. 8. M argate, Nowe Ro ie. deed ai ay a Aby cee 
Captain Robert Billingsley (Captains’ Letters, Public Record Osfice) Lg & i et aa 
Samuels, Rex, King of Port Dolphin, Madagascar, 31st October 1699, an “ yam sea, 
bearing the Lamb and Cross as in the badge of the Templars. Robert Drury " : ae 
p. 83) a curious story of a King Samuel at Port ee sees oe Danpain) cir. mts 
French settlers at Port Dolphin on leaving the place, carried off with them pana . 7 native 
Prince, an outrage which the natives resented so strongly that they P une a q kat - y 
French ships to come there. Some years later a French Captain, tan ne - wi ‘ i“ 
to enter the harbour, pretended that ne had been sent as an ambassador to seek tor & recon- 


‘ciliation. Whilst the French sailors were one day bathing on the beach, the Queen, who was 
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watching them out of curiosity, thought she rece gil se d in one of the m, wl 10 v ras of a darker 
complexion and different appearance to the others, her long lo ab Son. The Captain, delighted 
with this accident, urged the ‘youth to play the part, which he agreed to do with alacrity and 
with so much earnestness and conviction that when, in 1700, the sailors of a French ship 
ventured to make fun of his suppo sed. royalty, he drove them away and ever after showed 
the greatest hostility to the French nation, though he was perfectly willing to trade with other 
Europeans. Drury’s story would be hardly eredible without corroboration, but such corro- 
poration actually exists. From alist of the crew of the John and Rebecca (Captain John Hore) 
it appears that the Captain’s Quartermaster was named Abraham Samuells (India Office, 
O. CG, 6535). By pirate law he was the natural successor on the death of the Captain, Captain 
Hore died before the 25th August 1698 (Deposition of Samuel Perkins, Home Mise. XXXVI, 
346). On the 3rd July 1699 the Dutch yacht, Tumboer (Captain J. Coin) arrived at Fort 
Dauphin in the course of a cruise to enquire after the Ridderschap, which was reported to have 
been wrecked in Madagascar and plundered by pirates in L604. Captain Coin found that the 
head of the Europeans at Fort Dauphin was a half breed from Martinique who had come out 
as Quartermaster to Captain Orr (evidently Hore) of the John wad Rebecca. Captain Orr 
had died after taking his prize to St. Mary’s and had been suc ceeded by Samuells, who took 
his ship about 22 months before Coin’s arrival to Fort Dau phin, where she was wr cked, but 
the King’s daughter, whilst he was bathing, thought she recognise d some marks on his body 
which showed him to be a son whom she had borne to a Frenchman and whom the father had 
taken away with him when he left Madagascar. Taking advantage of this fortuitous recog- 
nition and finding himself supported by a strong party amongst the natives, he kept some 
twenty of his crew as a bodyguard, set himself up as King and made war on the native King 
Demarung, whom he declared to be only his younger brother. He now however professed 
himself tired of the life and begged Captain Coin to afford him means of eseape. Coin, on the 
other hand, having been warned that Somuclis intended to surprise his ship, as he had done 
the ship Jacob (Captain Francis), which he had caused to he run ashore and whose crew he 
had murdered, made off in the night (Leibbrandt, Rambles, p. 160). On the 8th December 
1706 a Dutch ship arrived at Fort Dauphin and found it in ruins. here were several native 
Kings in the vicinity, the most powerful of whom was one Dimaressive the successor of King 
Samuells (Leibbrandt, Précis, p. 113). Thislooks asif Samuells wascither dead or had run away. 

481. About this time a French pirate, Captain Merrino, having taken a rich Surat 
ship, carried her to Mascarenhas “a general rendezvous for pirates ” and settled there. 
(Letter from Captain George Wesley, Tih November 1703, State Trials, XTV. 1302). 

Malabarese. 

482, On the 26th March 1701 the Bombay Coun cil wrote to the Court :--“ The Shivajis 
[Marathas] are in reality friends to none, but as pirates and rovers take all vessels they can 
_ overpower ” (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 133). 





Arabians. 

483. On the 24th September and 16th October 1701, Governor Pitt wrote from Madras 
to Commodore John. Brabourne at Anjengo that in the previous year Muscat Arabs had 
taken four ships from the Bombay Coast, including the Friendship, an English vessel com- 
manded by Captain Morrice, and had made an attempt to intercept the Mocha fleet (Brit. 
- Mus., Addl. MSS. 22843). They detained Captain Morrice and his crew as slaves and refused 
to accept any ransom. This wasin reprisal, they said, for the outrages committed by English 
pirates. 

484. In January 1704 off Surat, occurred a fight between seven Portuguese and seven 
Arab vessels, in which the latter were defeated, but managed to escape. (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI, 
i, 130). | | —— | 
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485. Charles Lockyer (Trade in India, p. 209), who was at Muscat on the 12th May 1705 
saysthat one Murvil, Master of a Country ship (from Calcutta to Gom broon), was taken off Cape 
Jasques, though he carried an English pass and they had no reason to think him an enemy!00, 
The Governor of Muscat asserted that Murvil was the first to fire ona boat which had been 

sent to enquire whether she was really English, as his Ship was flying English colours. The 
- English at Bombay made no claim for compensation. Lockyer also says (p. 207) that the 
Muscat colours were red (See para. 470 above), displayed in streamers and pennants at every 
yardarm, masthead and other remarkable parts of the ship. They were at open war with the 
Danes and the Portuguese and did not scruple to make prize of small English vessels. Hitherto 
they had not touched the Dutch. In the port were 14 men-of-war, one carrying 70 guns, and 
the smallest 20. 


Anglo-Americans, 


486. On the 17th July 1700 the Council of Fort St. David wrote to Madras :-—‘‘ We 
send your Honours upon this ship John Ireland and Thomas Williamson, the two so notorious 
pirates, who were brought us in the Danes ship from Acheen in irons in December last, though 
we do not know who consigned them to us.” Ireland is mentioned in Kidd’s Instructions, 
(See para. 446 above) but I do not know anything more about him, 


487. On the 21st October 1700 the English and Dutch Presidents at Surat were forced 
to give bonds to the Mughal Government, promising that if any country ships were taken 
by European pirates, they would capture the latter and make good the losses which they 
had inflicted, the Dutch for ships between Surat and Mocha and Jeddah, the English 
for ships between Surat and the Malabar and Coromandel coasts (Ind. Off., O. C. 
6620). : | | 


488. In January 1701, under orders from the Mughal, the Governor of Surat arrested Sir 
John Gayer and the members of the English Council and did not release them for a month. 
They remained in a modified confinement until Jan. 1703 (Bomb. Gaz. 1.100; XXVI. i. 
122, 124; Madras Consuliations 8th May 1701). In the Madras Consultations of the 6th March 
1701-2 it is stated that before the order for release was granted by the Mughal, the English 
paid 2,82,000 rupees as compensation for alleged piratical attacks, at the same time, the 
Dutch were mulcted to the extent of 4,56,000 rupees. 


489. Early in the same year the Discovery (Captain John Evans) being at anchor in 
St. Augustine’s Bay, the Chief Matehaving been sent ashore, was seized by the pirates living 
there. They threatened to hanghim unless half the ship’s cargo was paid as a ransom. Cap- 
tain Evans refused and sailed away. Coming back soon after, the mate and his boat’s crew 
were brought on board hy the natives in a canoe. The natives said that there were more than | 
500 European pirates in Madagascar and that Captain Littleton had taken away a number of 
them who had surrendered under the Act of Grace (Ind. Off., O. C. 8590 ; See para. 479 above). 

490. In April 1701 the Speaker, an English slaver, 4 or 500 tons, Captain Thomas Eastlake 
(See Depos. of John, Onely 20th August 1702. H.C. A. 1-16) was seized at Massalegie in Mada- 
gascar by pirates who came aboard on a boat which the Speaker had sent ashore. They gave 
the following certificate (Ind. Off., O. C., 8567) to the Captain :— — eee 


These are to certify all Governors, Captains or whom else it may concern that the ship 
Speaker was taken by us whose names are under written, and considering their misfortune 
have given them, that is to say the said ship’s company, a vessel to transport them to what 


190 This ship was the Gracedicu, a rich ship, The Captain was James Murvell (Miles, p. 238), 








Hamilton (I, 63) suggests that its capture was due to pusillanimity. pe 
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place they shall think fit. Given under our hands the 18th day of April 1700 in the River 
Massalegie, Madagascar. 

George Booth. 

John Appowen. 

The mark of -+ Cornelius George. ” | - | —_ - 
The vessel given them was a small French ship. Poo ; Was lake, LO wh ose foo i sh sclt- 
confidence the loss of his vessel was duc, died on his way to India. The pirat es pu | 150 men 
on board the Speaker, a fact which shows how large must have hoon t he piratical comnu nity 
in the Island (Letters from Madras, Thomas Pitt to Sir Thomas Gayer, 207 d August 1701). 

491. Johnson (II. 259-67) gives an account of one Captain Cornelius, tut {rishi an, formerly 
Quartermaster tothe American pirate Lewis of the Morning Star. W her 1} leaving the west coast 
of Africa, off the Cape he met Commodore Littleton (in the Lizard) ancl two oth cr} nen-of-war. 
This must have been in 1701, the year of Littleton’s return to England. Cornelius went to 
the Persian Gulf, where he fought two Portuguese, one of 70 the other of 25 guns, h ut did little 
damage to trade. Returning to Madagascar, he died there and was buried with much ceremony. 

492. Bruce (III. 357) says that it was in 1701 that the Company’s ships received Com- 
missions to take pirates. I presume he means that it now beeame customary for all the 
Company’s ships, as earlier instances have been mentioned wready. 

Anglo-American Causes of Piracy in the East. 

493. In 1701 there was published a pamphlet entitled Piracy Destroyed, which gives 
the following account of the origin of European piracy in the Rastern Seas ---"* They began 
this barbarous trade shortly after the late private war the Bast India Compiny had with the 
Moors [1686-1690, concluded by the Farman granted to the Company, 4th April 1690], for the 
news of the rich booties their ships seized stirred up the old Buce tncering gang (who found 
that it was more difficult now to rob the Spaniards than formerly, and that the trade in the 
West Indies was better protected) to direct their course to the Hast. And their success 
answering their expectation, their numbers daily increased by the news of the rich booties they 
had taken and reposed at Madagascar ; and during the late war this was so suecessful, and 
undisturbed pirating rung so in the ears of those that with small success were priv ateering 
against the French that whole companies [?.¢., crews] both from Enyland and our American 
colonies flocked thither. Those who went from England either had a comm ission to 
suppress the enemies of the nation or went in merchant ships and, mutinying against their 
officers, ran away with the ship, or else such who touched at Madagascar for refreshment or 
traffic, whose ships have been either sold, taken or cast away, and thei lwing destitute of an 
immediate opportunity of getting home, turned pirates. ‘They who went from our American 
colonies were either old Buccaneers or privateers who had commissions from the Governors, 
or such as went to trade with the pirates at Madagascar, who, being debauched with 
their bad company, joined them.” 

494. Besides the reasons already mentioned for sailors turning pirates, the author of this 
pamphlet gives :-—(1) Resentment at being torn from their families by the press-gang a nd the 
cruel treatment which they received when so carried off, as well ay the sufferings endured by 
their families owing to the irregularity of their payment. (2) Insufficient and bad food on 
‘poard ship in both the naval and mercantile marines. (3) Cruel treatment on board, On 
private ships at this time, the Captains had absolutely despotic power, which was sometimes 
grossly abused. John Pike in his account of the voyage (1704) of the Rochester Tnterloper 
(Sloane MS. 24931, f. 229) mentions a very cruel beating given to James Fowler, an [rishman, 

for drunkenness by Captain Francis Stanes. Pike says that in the King’s ships the sev erest 
punishment for such a slight offence was 15 blows and that on East India (i.c, Company’s) 
ships offenders were formally tried and all punishments inflicted were entered in the Consul- 

tations. (i.e. the Log) and signed by the principal officers, A curious, but not uncommon, 


w 
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practice was to fix the number of the lashes not by the nature of the crime but by the number of 
men on board, e.g. “ I gave him 78 blows [for insubordination and abusive language to officers] 
being the number of people on board with an inch rope. He deserved a great deal more but 
being the first man I had whipt the voyage and hoping ’twould be a warning I favoured him” 
(Log of the Queen, John Martin, Commander, 9th August, 17 18). (4) The small share of the sea- 
men in prize money. The proportions were first fixed by law under Queen Anne in June 1702 
and then, in the Navy, only three-eighths of the prize-money went to the petty officers and 
ordinary seamen,!0l whereas on a pirate ship the Captain himself had only a double share as 
against the single share of the ordinary pirate. (5) The insensibility of the ordinary seamen 
to the sufferings of men belonging to races which they despised. “Some of the old hardened 
pirates said they looked on it as little or no sin to take what they could from such heathen as 
the Moors and Indians were” (See para. 184 above.) (6) The high pay offered in the Colonies 
to, and the competition for, the services of deserters from the English ships (rendered necessary 
by the laws prescribing the proportion of Englishmen required in the crews of ships to entitle 
them to full privilege of trade between English ports). This rendered the seamen “ at last so 
ungovernable that nothing will serve them but going where they shall all he equal or master 
by turns.10? (7) The want of hospitals for the sick and pensions for the disabled and aged. 

495. With so many reasons why they should become pirates, the general fidelity of 
English sailors to their employers would appear to have been absolutely quixotic if, besides 
their fear of the law and love of home and family, there had not been some countervailing 
material advantages in fidelity. Robert Park (The art of sea-fighting, 1706, p. 127) says that the 
material reason why they fought so valiantly against privateers and pirates was that, if they 
defended themselves successfully, they were certain of their wages, which amounted to about 
£30 in a twelve month voyage and also of their venture, which amounted to about £15 and, 
though they were not entitled to any pension, they almost always received a gratuity from 
their employers on such occasions. But, ifthe ship was taken, they invariably lost their 
clothes as well as any money in their possession. They therefore knew exactly what they 
were fighting for. On the other hand, the privateer or pirate very seldom knew what booty 
to expect in a ship he was about to attack, and the double share of booty which was given 
to the wounded was so uncertain a quantity as to be little inducement to fight any ship which 
made a show of spirited resistance ; hence the apparent cowardice and readiness to break 
off an engagement exhibited by these gentry on several occasions. Further, says Park, the 
chances of making good the defence when the system of fighting at close quarters was in 
vogue were very great. Ships, as then built, were really fortresses, and when the crews, 
in presence of superior numbers, retired to their close quarters (i.e. the strongly 
barricaded forecastle and Great Cabin), they could be overcome only by heavy gunfire or 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting. Thus, says Park, a ship worth £8,000 and carrying 60 
men, could easily be defended against a privateer or pirate of 40 guns and 200 men. 
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Anglo-Americans. 


496. Johnson (II. 124) says that Booth was assisted in the capture of the Speaker 

(See para, 490 above) by Captain Thomas White of Plymouth. When White was Captain 
of the merchantman Marygold, he was taken by French pirates, but managed to get 
ashore at St. Augustine’s. There he was forced to go on board a pirate ship commanded by 
William Read. Read dying was succeeded by Captain James, who returned to Madagascar. 


ToL When a prize was tolion bya singlo ship of war the booty was divided as follows Admiralty 
one-vighth, Captain'three-eighths, Officers one-eighth, Petty Officers and Crew onialimecdtees 

102 «I once knew a Buccaneering Pirate vessel, whose crew were upwards of 70 men, who in one voyage 
had so often changed, set up and pulled down their Captains and other officers, that above seven 
and forty ofthe ship’s Company had, at several times, been in office of one kind or another, anes among 
‘the rest, they had in particular had thirteen captains” (Defoe, Account of John Gard, 1725, p. iii). 
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Here his crew attached themselves to Booth, who had treacherously taken a French slaver 
commanded by a Captain Fourgette. Bootb presently sailed to Zanzibar, where he was 
treacherously killed by the Governor’s guard during a visit (Johnson, II. 129). It is said 
that he was “a Bristol man, a notable, stout, stirring man, who pretended to be a near 
relation of Sir William Booth, formerly one of the Admirals ” (Ind. Off., O.C. 7621). 


497. Booth was succeeded by John Bowen; a Bermudian, 2 man of respectable parentage 
and once captain of a merchantman. Having been takenby a French pirate he was forced 
to join them as Navigator (Johnson II. 271). Bowen went from Mozambique tothe Indian _ 
coast and, off St. John’s, took a Surat ship and, later, on the Malabar coast he took the 
Borneo (Bengal to Surat, Captain John Conaway) on the 28th October 1701. Captain 
Conaway says (Ind. Off, 0.C. 8592) that the Speaker was a ship of 500 tons, mounting 40 
guns and 2 patereroes (Sp. pedrero), and carrying 200 men, Dutch, French and English. 
Edward Martin says that Bowen’s men were “ all young and brisk ’’ and that he also carried 
3 or 40 lascars (Ind. Off., 0.0. 8594). The Master of the Speaker was Samuel Rower, and 
John North was the Captain’s Quartermaster. Bowen sold the Borneo, ship and cargo, for 
Rs. 40,000 in three shares, one to anative merchant of Callequilon, one to a native merchant 
of Porca (Purakkadu) and one to Malpa (Malappan) the Dutch broker (or Factor) of Calicut. 
He set Captain Conaway and some of his crew adrift in a boat on the 18th November, and 
they were three nights and two days before they got to Cochin. The mate, Charles Delafosse, 
the boatswain and two other men he forced to join him (State Trials, XIV. 1302 ; Johnson, IT. 
49). On the llth November under English colours Bowen tried to surprise the Nathaniel 
(Captain Charles Hill), in which attempt he failed, thou gh he carried off a boat’s crew of her 
people whom he had inveigled aboard. Bo wen’s people told their prisoners that they had 
sworn to go on spoiling the Company’s trade until they could get a pardon, the last (that of 
December 1698) being » sham, for “ body, goods and all misdemeanours, murders &e. for 
which they have been guilty of in England or elsewhere.” Edward Martin, one of the men 
trepanned. from the Nathaniel, deposed that whilst he wag on board they traded very freely 
with the Dutch ships with which they met, the Dutch pretending that they did not know 
— them to be pirates. With one of these ships they traded to the value of £500 (Ind. Off., 
0.C., 8594). 

498. On tho 16th February 1702 Father du Tachard wrote from Pondicherry that the 
French ship Princesse, touching at Johanna in August 1701, had found on the Isle of Comoro 
(or Angasie) two Englishmen who had been there for two years. They said that they had 
been wrecked at Mayotta, one in an English Company’s ship (? the Ruby) three years before, 
the other had been in an English “‘ flibustier ” from Boston. All but three men out of 
the two crews had been murdered and one had since died. The Princesse arrived at Surat in 
September and found that English pirates had just carried off two large vessels, and that, as 
the native merchants held English, French and Dutch all responsible, matters were very un- 
comfortable. They left Surat on the 20th October 1701. Soon after, off Tevenepatam, 10 
leagues from Calicut, they met the Pontchartrain (Captain du Bosc) who had been chased by 
an English pirate of forty guns off Cape Comorin, but had frightened her off by her evident 
determination to defend herself vigorously. The good father himself, after having left the 
Princesse, narrowly escaped capture by an English pirate sloop near Cochin (Lettres idifiantes 
et Ourieuses, II. 318, 320). 

499. On the 27th August 1702 one John Davis, formerly surgeon of the Madras frigate 
and later Surgeon ab York Fort (Bencoolen), having been dismissed for misconduct, made up a 
‘small party and carried off the sloop Expedition (Sumatra Factory Records, vol. 5). He sold 
part of her cargo of pepper at Achin and carried her to Madras. Apparently he was not 
punished (Dr. G. Crawford, Indian Medical Service, 1. 35). 
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900. From Malabar Bowen sailed towards Madagascar but was wrecked on St. Thomas's 
Reef, of the Island of Mauritius. He was kindly received by the Dutch, who assisted him 
in turning his longboat into a sloop, in which he transhipped his crew to Maritan in Mada- 
eee Here, early in 1702 (J ohnson, IL. 51) they surprised two ships belonging to the Scottish 
South African and East India Company. These were the Speedy Return (Captain Robert 
PEunnond) and the Content Brigantine (Captain Stewart), which had left Scotland in May 
: es -_ The two Captains wore put ashore at St. Mary's and were afterwards murdered by the 
natives. About the same time another gang of pirates who had settled at St. Augustine’s 
surprised and seized the Prosperous (Captain Hilliard) and made one Thomas Howard their 
raptain. Howard, originally a London lighterman, had been Quartermaster to a pirate, 
Captain James, on the coast of Virginia (Johnson, IL. 247 ), probably the Captain John James 
who flew Every's Mughal flag when he tought H.M.S. Hssea, Captain John Aldred, in Linhaven 
Bay in July 1699 (Col. Off. Records, 323-3 No. 37, 1. See para. 415 above). On the coast of 
Guinea, James took a large Portuguese ship, to which a part of his crew transferred them- 
selves, they renaming her the Alexander, They were wrecked onthe coast of Madagascar and 
there surprised the Prosperous. Tho latter then went to St. Mary’s and the crew were well 
received by Ort van Tyle, but hearing that he (? his brother) had caused the death of some 
pirates they tried to kill him, and he escaped only by the help of the natives. 

501. Howard and Bowen agreed to cruise in company. On the 10th March 1703 at 
Mayotta they took the Pembroke, Captain Weoley (Johnson, II. 64).103 It is not clear 
what colours they flew on this occasion. Weoley says that at first he thought it was the 
King’s Jack, but he does not say what it actually was (Madras Consultations, 31st May 1708). 
_ Later they sailed towards India, and in August, off Surat or St. John’s, took a Surat ship 
with treasure amounting to 88,000 pieces of eight, and at the mouth of Surat River Howard 
took another belonging to Abdul Gafur with treasure valued at Rs. 1,68,000. The latter 
they set adrift without anchor or cable off Daman, the other they carried to Rajapore. 
News of these disasters arrived at Surat on the 31st, and the Governor threw the English 
and Dutch Presidents into prison and inflicted a heavy fine. But English and Dutch ships 
threatened the port ; the prisoners were released on the 5th March 1704, the Governor was 
dismissed by the Mughal and the Allies’ demands were conceded (Manucci, IIT. 488 n.; Bruce, — 
JIT. 543). 

602. If they knew of these results of their actions, Bowen’s men must have been amused 
and gratified, for they had certainly succeeded in spoiling the Company’s trade (See para. 497 
above). Bowen and Howard sold their booty to Coge(Khwaj a) Commodo (See para. 510 below), 
an old friend of Every and Kidd, burned both of their own ships and transferred the united 
crews to the Surat ship, which they renamed the Defiance. She carried 56 guns, and they 
kept by force 70 of her lascars. They themselves numbered “164 fighting men, of which 
part are 43 English, the better part of the company French, the rest Negroes, Dutch, ee. 
nations that cries ‘ yaw’ [? Scandinavians].”’ Johnson, IT. 63, mentions ‘Danes and Swedes’ 
‘(State Trials, XIV.1286, 1802). After a time Bowen and Howard came to Mascarenhas, where | 
Bowen intended toretire from piracy, but dying, “was buried in the highway, for the priest 
would not allow him holy ground as he was a heretic.” His Quartermaster Nathaniel (? John) 
North was chosen to succeed him and returned with Howard to Madagascar, where Bowen’s 
crew dispersed and North lived for some time amongst the natives, enj oying very great respect 
from them, until later (c. 1707) he went aboard Captain Halsey as Quartermaster (Johnson, 
II, 406). Howard went to India and married a native wife, whose relatives killed him for 
ill-treating her (Johnson, IT, 250). 7 io Mo te a - | —_ 

~~ 108 Ont this occasion they took out necessaries to the value of about 4-500 pagodas and then let her go. 
She arrived at Madras and was sent with a fresh cargo to Surat, but on the way was again captured by the 
same pirates and relieved of goods to the value of 600 pagodas, ‘Letter from 1, Pit, Madras, 2 Jan. 1 ase 
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508, In 1703 tho Severn (Captain Charles Richards) and tive eur bury use ( Captain Foulis), 
two men-of-war, were, at the Company’s request, sent under Captain Ric hard 8 (Johnsen, Il. 
260, calls him Commodore) who had been in the Company's service (Bruc elif. 493) to Mada- 
gascar to visit St. Mary’s, Antongil Bay, Assada Bay, Mohitla and J ohann a, al en they 
were to proceed to Mocha and convoy the Mocha fleet to Surat, where Captain Ric hards was 
to consult the Governor regarding the suppression of the pirates (Bruce, Ur 4 8, J ohnson, iy. 
260). On the 15th November 1703 the Scarborough sent boats ashore at St. Mary s to surprise 
the pirates living there. On the 1 Oth they returned with two prisoners, J oh n Pro, 04 a Hol- 
lander, and David Wallin, a Welshman. On the 28rd, answering a | lag of truce, they found 
it belonged to one Arthur Gardiner, who, having been many years a-piratin g, had settled at 
Marinho, and wanted permission to supply them with provisions (Log of the Scarborough. 
Sloane MSS. 3674). 

504. The Rochester Interloper visited Johanna on the Sth June L704. Tn the Log we 
are told that the capital was called Chusan Town or Johanna Town and the Governor was 
“Myohazeerie Hoosainee.” He complained that a certain Captain Richards (of an English 
man-of-war) had promised to assist them in an attack upon the piratic al Mohillans, but had 
not supported them properly so that the attack had been unsuccessful. He said that Captain 
Richards, finding that the people of Johanna intended to carry their complaints to Kngland, 
committed suicide and was buried in the Bay (Jolin Pike, royaye @ f the Rochester Interloper, 
Captain Francis Stanes, 300 tons, 28 guns and GL wen, Bri, Aus, eldd. MASS, 24051). As 
a matter of fact, in February 1703-4, the boats of the Serern and Searborough did assist the 

men of Johanna in an attack on Mohilla, but were repulsed with a loss of 22 Imnglish and 360 
Johannans (Masters’ Logs, No. 280). Pike says that the people of Johanna were so fond of the 

English and so determined to imitate them in every wity that when their INing, Sultan 
Halliman, died, they resolved that, Jike the English, they would be governed by a Queen, and 
elected his widow to take his place. She accordingly took a husband “who is nota King.” 
Pike adds that a valley ncar the capital was known as Brown's Garden, !® so named after a 
ship-surgeon who had cured a number of their chicl men, whilst his ship was in the harbour. 
The garden was given him in recognition of his services sd, as he refused to settle in the island, 
was free to all Englishmen who came there and no payment was ever asked Lor the oranges, 
lemons and cocoanuts which grew in it. Johnson (1. 122) ascribes the friendship of the 
Johannans for the English to the assistance given them about L704 by Captain Henry 
Cornwall against a piratical attack of the Mohillans. Cornwall himself (Observations, p. 12) 
says that the Johannans were very bold and warlike, always quarrelling with the Mohillans. 
Also that visitors to Johanna behoved to be very careful, as Johanna was much frequented 
by pirates who came there for intelligence regarding the strength and destination of other 
ships. He calls the Capital Demani. 

505. Captain Richards died on the 23rd March 1703-4 and Captain Foulis on the 20th 
April 1704 (Charnock, Biographia Navalis). The two ships apparently continued their 
journey to India, for John Leeds (Travels) writes that on the 26th November 1704, he, then 
master of the Calicut Muncheo (manchua, a sea-going trading vessel), was pressed by Captain 
Robert Harland of H.MS. Severnat Calicut, with his boatswain Thomas Brown, they being the 
only two white men on board. Pike says (f. 106 b) that when he was in India the commanders 

_ of English men-of-war impressed any Englishmen whom they found on country ships. As these 
men were probably the most enterprising of the sailors who had come out on the European 
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104 In 1711 Capt.-Woodes Rogers was informed at the Cape thatthe Dutch used to send yearly to 
Madagascar for slaves as the Hottentots were too lazy to work, (Cruising Voyaye, p. 419), 

105 Mentioned in a letier of the Court of Committces to the Sultan of Johanna, duted 26 Dee, | 676 
(Letter Book, v. 394), and under date 20#23 May 1683 in the Log of the dderbert, Honry Udall, Commander 
(Marine Records, India Office), 
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ships, it can be imagined that their impressment must have excited a dangerous indignation 
in the hearts of men like Leeds, 


Malabarese. 


506. In 1703 Hamilton visited Tellicherry on the Malabar coast. About twelve miles 
south of the town is “ Burgara | Badagara] a sea-port in the dominions of Ballanore [Valunna- 
var or Ruler] Burgarie, a formidable Prince.10¢ This Prince and his predecessor have been 
Lords of the Sea time out of mind, and all trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Damaan 
were obliged to carry his passports. ‘Those of one mast paid for their passes eight shillings 
yearly and those with three paid about sixteen.” The Portuguese disputed his pretensions 
and therefore were at constant war with him. ‘He keeps some light galleys that row anc sail 
very well, which cruise along the coast from October to May and make prize of all who have not 
his passes.” When Hamilton objected to the damage which he did to trade, he replied that 
“he was no enemy to trade but only vindicated his sovereignty of those seas before mentioned, 
and that our King was invested with the like sovereignty not only on his own coasts but on 
those of France, Holland and Denmark [an allusion I suppose to the English claim to the 
Honour of the Flag], and could have no greater right than he had, only he [#.e., the King of 
England] wasina better condition to oblige the transgressors of his laws to obedience than he 
was : however he would maintain his claim and right the best way he could, and whoever lost 
their ships or vessels for contempt of his authority might blame their own obstinacy or folly ”’ 
(Hamilton I. 298). | 

507. On the 24th February 1705 the Westmoreland (Captain Thomas Gallon) had a short 
engagement off Vingurla with Maratha pirates. He says that they flew a short blewish pendant 
over their red flag (Ind. Off. Marine Records). As a matter of fact Sivaji’s naval flag seems to 
have been white (Fryer IL. 2), so the red flag may have been either the Moor ensign or the 
usual signal of attack. Gallon refers to the pirates as ‘Rogues.’ It will be remembered 
that Edward Terry (See para. 230 above) did the same in 1616, and so aoe Defoe in his ae 
Voyage round the World (II. 32, pub. 1725). So also Defoe writes of men “ going a-roguing 
instead of “ a-pirating.”’ 

Anglo-Americans. 

508. In the year 1704 the Scotch ship Neptune (Captain James Miller) was taken in 
Madagascar by the pirate Halsey at the instigation of Samuel Burgess (See para. 478 above; 
Johnson IT. 116 and 268 b). Hamilton (I. 17) says that the Neptune was laden with strong 
ale and brandy and that the pirates, falling to a carouse, five hundred of them 
died of their excesses. This did not deter a number of Miller’s men from joining the pirates. 
According to Johnson, the Neptune was taken by Halsey after his capture of the Lssex " 
1707 and Hamilton is possibly wrong in his date, for it was only on the - November ss 4 
that Captain John Halsey received a privateer’s Commission for the Charles paring ia 

Jovernor Cranstone of Rhode Island. On the other hand, Johnson (LI. 110) says t at oo 
picked up at St. Augustine’s a number of men who had ieee in ts : mechan a sia 
This appears rather a long time for their stay there. ~The Charles Brigantine - ae 
and of Captain Daniel Plowman. Plowman was murdered by 
his Heutenant, John Welch, who having committed piracy on some Portuguese cae, sued 
to Boston, where he was arrested and hanged, the Charles being sia ace iae , fe aa la se 
The piratical career of the Neptune was short. One Dave Williams was elec ‘ rae se and 
soon after (Johnson, II, 118, says the year aiter Halsey’s death) she was eee Wi ae | 
fitted up a sloop in which he came to Methelege (Massalege), where going ashore he was kille 
by the natives (Johnson, I. 262). | 


196 Apparently the Raja of Kadattanad (between the Mahé and Kotta Rivers), whose Commander was 


one of the Marakkars of Kottakal (Innes, Mal. Gaz. 483. See para. 536 below), 


a privateer under the comm 
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509. Manucci (IV, 169) says that in 1705 a certain Monsieur Delaval, resident at Jun- 
calam (Junkceylon, belonging to Siam) had with two of hiscountrymen, Messicurs Masson and 
de Roubal, turned pirates, to the great terror of the merchants. 


Anglo-Americans. 


549. In 1705 Captain Thomas Green of the Worcester, who had arrived in Scotland in 
July 1704 (Johnson, IL. 52) was hanged for piracy. His ship had been seized by the Scottish, 
African and East India Company in reprisal for the seizure of the Annandale in England by 
the English East India Company (See Petition of the Scots Hust India and African Company, 
1705). Some of his men had talked ina mysterious way of their doings in the East and particu- 
lar references to the Speedy Return (Captain Thomas Drenmon d), which ship had totally 
disappeared, led to the conclusion that he had taken her and had made away with the 
‘crew. He was arrested and tried and, though the evidence against him was neither trust- 
worthy nor conclusive, the people of Edinburgh were in such a state of irritation against 


the English, owing to the failure of the Darien Company and the disappearance of some of 
the ships of the Scottish African and East India Company (founded in 1695) to which the 
Speedy Return belonged, thab he and some of his erew were convicted and hanged on this 
charge. It is perfectly certain that he was not responsible for the loss of the Speedy Return, 
for we have seen (para. 500 above) that she was taken by John Bowen, nor for the death of 
Captain Drummond, who was killed by the natives of Madagascar (Dru ry's Adventures, 
p. 305), but that some of his acts were piratical there can be little doubt, for one of the wit- 
nesses in the trial (Antonio Fernando, Cook’s mate on the Worcester) said that a certain one 
of the ships which he attacked flew English colours, i.e. white, red and bluck, like those which 
he flew himself (possibly Fernando, being a Portuguese mistook dark blue for black, a not 
uncommon mistake at sea. See para. 553 below), and said that he had taken such a ship, mur- 
dered the crew and sold the ship to Coge Commodo (See para. 502 above), whilst another of his 
crew (John Roberts) deposed that he had been accessory to the cutting off of the heads of some 
men at Sacrifice Island, betwixt Tellicherry and Calicut, and others (Reynolds and Linstead) 
said “ that their Prayers even on Sunday were dropped after they passed the Cape ot Good 
Hope, the Supercargo having told Mr. May [the Surgeon], who commonly acted the Clerk’s 
part, that they would leave their religion behind them and take it up when they came back ne 
(Flying Post, 17-19 May, 1705).107 Captain Hamilton met the Worcester at Calicut in 1703. 
Green, when,in drink, personally told him that he had traded with the pirates in Madagascar 
and Mascarenhas, and it was commonly reported at the time that he had plundered some 
Moor ships and had sunk a sloop with ten or twelve Englishmen on board her off Coiloan, 
Hamilton sums up the case in a way with which probably every one will agree :-—‘* Whether 
Captain Green and Mr. Mather [Chief Mate] had justice impartially allowed t hem in their 
process and sentence I know not. I have heard of as great innocents co ndemned to death as 
they were” (New Account, I. 817-19; State Trials, XTV. 1190-1323). 


541. Hamilton’s comments are the more interesting for the fact that in 1705 com- 
plaints were made at Bombay against “Captain Alexander Hamilton, Master of the Vinta 
Gurra,” for seizing at Johor some goods on a junk belonging to the native merchants of Can 
ton (Bombay Cons. 7th May 1705). He himselt (If. 159, 234) says that he did this in repri- 
sal for their false dealing and that the Sultan highly approved of his action, only wondering 





107 ** Tf you want rogues. . +. + yoe have that gallant caste of adventurers who laid down their 
consciences at the Cape of Good Hope as they went out to India and forgot to take them up again when 
they returned ” (Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter: Mr. Croftungry’s Preface). 
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at his moderation in not having taken all the goods and having sold the crew and other veovl 
on board as slaves. On the Ist Feb. 1706-7 Capt. Richard Collins of Pie Sloop pee 
reported at Madras that he had been plundered off Negrais by a pirate brigantine (50 ses 
peans, 16 guns) commanded by one Jones, who came originally from New England ae a 
completed his crew at Madagascar. The pirates had some of them, returned to Midacase: 


but the rest had gone to Achin to waylay the China, anda Manilla ship belonging to the 
Armenians (Madras Public Proceedings, 1 Feb. 1706-7.) ~ : 


Malays. 


5 12. That the a of the Malay Archipelago were now full of pirates is shown by the 
caution which British ships were forced to exercise. Captain Martin Gardiner of the Seaford 
sailing from Batavia to China, records on the 26th June 1701 :—“ Sent my boats to two seal 
junks, taking them to be China janks, but they were boats belonging to Banca, believed to 
be Rovers, having severall brass pattereroes and many men on board” and the Commander 
of the Loyal Cook, sailing from Amoy to Malacca, records on the 21st April 1702, ‘‘ Saw three 
great boats which we judged to be Rogues. We made a cleare ship and lay by but they 
would not speak with us, our [ship] having Dutch colours. We supposed them to be bound 
for Malacca.” 


518. In 1705 the Dutch Hast India Company, in order to check piracy in the Malay 
Archipelago, fixed the number of the crew and passengers allowed to be carried on native 
vessels (Parl. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 65 ; Temminck IT. 227). 


514. In June 1707 the Banjareens made a desperate attack on the English ships Cartle- 
ton, Blenheim, Squirrel and the Hawke man-oi-war (?), lying in Banjar River, and burned 
the ship Limpo and the English Factory ashore, in revenge for an affront offered to the Malay 
Chicf Gusta Ganton in attempting to arrest him for the murder of the Chinese Shabandar. It 
was this attack which caused the English to abandon their settlement in Borneo. The Com- 
mander of the Carleton (Captain Robert Phillips) was killed in the fight. (Ind. Off., Marine 
Records.) | 


Arabians. 


515. Arab reprisals for European piracy have already been mentioned in 1701 (See 
para, 483 above) and in 1705 (See para, 485 above). Some of their vessels carried 40 to 50 guns 
(Low, I. 90). Encouraged by their early successes, the Muscat Arabs aimed at a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, and in 1707 obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build | 
ships in his country. Their vessels were to be found and did much damage in all the seas 
round India from the Madras coast to the Persian Gulf. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
Bombay Government for assistance and the Marathas organized a fleet to hold them in check. | 
(Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 81-2 ; Low, I. 90; Bruce, IIT. 649). | | 


516. In 1708 the Shah proposed to the Bombay Government a joint attack on the Arab 
and Malabar pirates (Bomb. Gaz. XIIT. 482), es otk Bose 5 | 
Malabarese. 


517. On the 12th February 1706, a Maratha fleet, under their Admiral Nilla Purbu, 
took the English ship Monsoon (Bengal to Surat—Captain Wilcox) off Anjediva and carried 
her into Bed Cove. Nine days later she was cut out by the Portuguese and taken to Goa, | 
where the Viceroy declared her a lawful prize and refused to restore her to the English (Leiter 
from T. Pitt, 11th Sept. 1707 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, ILI. 66 ; Low I. 93.)+08 | 
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RR 
108 According to French Law in 1681, vessels retaken from pirates were restored to the owners on 
payment of one-third of the value (Justice, 370), 7 eae 7 
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518. The Maratha fleet organised for protection against the Arabs was composed of 
sixty vessels under an oificer independent of Angria and was supposed to operate between 
Bombay and Goa. It devoted its spare time to piracy on its own account. At the same 
time Kanhoji Angria possessed a considerable flect occupied with piracy only (Bruce, III. 
649: Low, I. 90; Bomb. Gaz. I. ii. 81-2; Bomb. Sel. xxiv. 169). In 1706 the Marathas and 
Angrians took three English ships, one of them, the Diamond (Madras to Surat and Persia, 
Captain Whistler, who died of wounds received in the fight), carrying twelve guns and 26 








Europeans, with a cargo worth nearly two lakhs of rupees—the Madras merchants lost 30,000 
pagodas in her (Letler from T. Pitt, 11th September 1707, B. M. Add. MSS., 22850). They 


® 


also took a Bombay manchua, some Portuguese vessels anda Dutch hoy witha crew of 26 
Dutchmen (Letter from Sir John Gayer, Surat 1st M arch 1708-7). The last mentioned is, I 
suppose, the Dutch ‘‘Hooker” of which mention is made in the Bombay Consultations of 
the 21st January 1706-7. Twenty-one Dutchmen had arrived, being all that remained. alive 
of her crew when she was taken by an Angrian feet of two grabs and eleven gallivats. She 
was carrying provisions to the Dutch garrison at Surat. 


519. On the 23rd October 1707 the English frigates Oley and Horsham reported at the 
Cape that they, together with a Company’s ship of 44 guns and two galleots, had fought a 
whole day’s fight with 21 Malabar pirate vessels which had taken the two galleots. On the 
o7th the Araby Merchant reported that she had had many fights with the Malabarese (Leib- 
brandt, Précis, p. 139). 


Anglo-Americans. 
520. In August 1706 Captain Thomas White took near Mocha the Dorothy (Captain 
Penruddock) of Madras, a Calicut ship of 400 tons (in which his men got a booty of £200 a 


man, but missed finding 50,000 sequins hidden in milk jars in the stall where a cow was kept 
for the old Moor supercargo), a small Portuguese ship and the Ketch Peryereness (Captain 
Benjamin Stacey. Leiter from Sir John Gayer, Surat lst March 1706-7 5 Hedges Diary, TL. 
144, INT. 107). Johnson says (IT. 186-7) that amongst the passengers on the Forgiveness 
were two small children, who wept bitterly at the loss of th eir whole fortune, voz. some 500 
dollars, a silver mug and two silver spoons. White harangued hiv men, saying how cruel 
it was to rob innocent children, upon which not only was all restored to them, but « collection 
was made among the pirates and 100 dollars were added to it, wh (xt a present was also made 
to Captain Stacey and his officers. White took the Dorothy to St. Mary’s where he joined 
Halsey as a private man. (7th Nov. 1704. Sve para, 508 abovr.) 


521. John Halsey came from Boston. His commission was to cruise on the coast of 
Newfoundland. Instead he sailed to Madagasear, where he took on board some of the crew 
of the Degrave East Indiaman, Captain William Young, which was wrecked there in L701 109 
It wag his intention to attack only Moor ships, but after a temporary deposition by 
his crew, he consented to make prey of ships of all nations. In the Red Bea 
he took the Buffalo (Captain Buckley) from Bengal and soon after a sloop (Captain Collins), 
with the deck planks of which the pirates repaired their own brigantine. ‘Then he sailed to 
the Straits of Malacca, where he met and was chased by the Albemarle (Captain Beavis) 
from China. Halsey was probably the pirate who was reported to have taken off Negrais two 
ships from Bengal to Achin (Letter from J’. Pith. 5th Feb. 1706-7, B. M. Add. MSS, 22850). 
Returning via Mascarenhas, where they were supplied with all uccessaries by the Governor, 
to Madagascar, at Hopeful Point near St. Mary’s, they found the Dorothy and Captain White 
and his men, some 90 to 100, settled amongst the natives. Some of them, amongst whom 
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69 According to Robert Drury, she passed the Downs, 17th Feb, 170} andarrived at Madras in 
June of the same year. oy 
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was White, joined them. Halsey now sailed for the Red sea and learned from a Moor grab, 
which he took, that there were four English ships near Mocha. These ships left Mocha on 
the 7th August 1707. They were the Bombay Merchant (or frigate, Captain Samuel Jago 
45 Europeans and 18 guns) which had been sent out by the Court of Managers to Mocha 
in the belief that she, being a good sailer, would be of use in freeing the coast from the Sangan- 
ians and other petty robbers that attacked small vessels trading with Bombay (Bombay 
Cons. 22nd August 1707); the Eagle or Rising Eagle (Captain Chamberlayne, 25 Europeans, 
and 14 guns); the Hssex, Captain Thomas Punt, who in 1703 astonished the Dutch 
broker at Rajapore by refusing to earn an honest penny by carrying off a ship to the 
pirate Bowen, “telling him, nowhe was not ashamed to show his face, but should he be guilty 
of so base an action he must never see the face of his countrymen again, which made the 
gentleman change his countenance’ (Leiter from George Weoley, State Trials, xiv. 1302. She 
had 12 Europeans on board and carried 10 guns); the Mary (Captain Cornwall, 10 Europeans 
and 8 guns); and the Unity (Captain Greenhaugh, 20 Europeans and 12 guns). Besides these 
Europeans they carried about 120 lascars.110 The next day they met Halsey in the Charles 
Brigantine. One account says that she had only 50 men, and from 4 to 6 guns, another 
and more probable one, 90 men and 10 guns. Johnson says (IL. 114) that Jago, attempting 
to board Halsey, his ship was raked by a shot, which, apparently so frightened him that 
he left his companions to their fate and made off for Bombay, where he arrived on the 22nd 
August. He said nothing of his cowardly flight. On the 28th October his ship was blown up 
ina fight with aSivaji vessel. Ten of his men were killed, but he and the rest of the crew got 
safely to Bombay (Bomb. Cons. 11th November.) On the 9th December the Council received 
» letter, dated 26th September from Madras, telling of his misbehaviour. By this time he had 
been placed in command of the India Frigate, but on the Ist June 1708 he was allowed to 
resign and go home on the Awrangzeb (ibid., lst June 1708). After the flight of the Bombay 
Merchant, Halsey attacked the Hagle which brought to, to receive him, trusting Capt. Jugo 
would return to her support. She made a good defence, but the guns of the Charles killed or 
wounded all the officers in the poop.t!! Even so, and after she had surrendered, the 
‘mate in command of the men stationed in the forecastle continued to fire on the boarders 
and killed some of them before he could be convinced that further resistance was useless. 
Some wished to put him to death, but he, being an Irishman, the Irish and Scotch amongst 
Halsey’s crew insisted on his life being spared. From the prisoners on the Hagle, Halsey 
learned that the Essex was the richest of the three remaining ships, having come from Jeddah. 
He therefore allowed the Mary and Unity to escape and went after her. Punt prepared to 
fight, but as Halsey came up he hoisted the bloody flag as a signal of “No Quarter,’ which so 
frightened the passengers that they forced Punt to surrender without fighting. From the 
Eagle Halsey took £10,000 and from the Essex £40,000 (between 30 and 40 chests of silver). 
He then took some of the officers and Sir John Bennett on board the Charles, and having dis- 
abled the Hssex, made for Calicut (R. Adams to Surat. Tellicherry 17th September 1707. Surat 
Records, vol. 101). Captain Cornwall arrived in Madras 7th September 1707. The 
Europeans of that town had lost 200,000 pagodas’ by this mishap, for the treasure on. the 
Mary had been sent on board the Essex for security (7. Ptit to J. Dolben, Brit. Mus. 
Add, MSS. 22850, ff. 49-50). Soon after, Halsey, meeting the Harriott, again tried the 
effect of the bloody flag (« with a bloody flag at topmast head”) but, after exchanging 
two or three broadsides ‘turned tayle, when our ship chased his till night.” (Ldid. — 
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110 None of these five ships was large, being between 100 and 200 tons. Their total force was 112 Huro- 
peans, 120 lascars and 62 puns (Letter from T. Pitt, Madras, 12th Sept. 1707. B. M, Add. MSS, 22.850. 

111 Capt Chamberlayne, his Chief Mate and three or four more were killed. Of pirates 7 were 
killed and as many wounded. Thos. Pitt to Elihu Yale, Madras, 3 Oct. 1707. B, M. Add. MSS, 
22,860, f, 71. fa 3H 
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f, 92). The pirates, of course, were not over eager to run any great risks When they were 
gorged with booty. From Calicut Halsey went to Madagascar, where he traded for neces- 
garies with the Greyhound, which had been sent by the Governor of Madras to buy back 
the plunder of the Essex and with the Scotch ship Neptune (Captain James Miller. See 
para. 508 above). Johnson says that the Company's representatives on the Greyhound inci- 
ted the pirates to take the Neptune, which, in their eyes, was an Interloper. They bettered 
this advice and took the Greyhound also, but subsequently released that ship (Johnson, IT. 
110-116). Halsey apparently died soon after these events. Johnson (If.117) writes :— He fell 
ill of a fever, died and was buried with great solemnity and eeremony; the prayers of the 
Church of England were readover him, colours were flying and his sword and pistol laid on his 
coffin, which was covered with a ship’s Jack: as many minute guns fired as he was years old 
viz. forty-six, and three English, one French volley of small arms: he was brave In his person, 
courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloved and died regretted by his own people. His grave 
was made in a garden of water-melons and fenced in with palisades to prevent his being rooted 
up by wild hogs, of which there are plenty in those parts.” Possibly this religious and cere- 
monious funeral was due to Captain Thomas White, who, according to Johnson (IT. 138) 
died in Madagascar, very penitent for the wicked life he had been foreed to lead. By will 
he left his money to a companion (who faithfully observed his instructions) for the benefit 
of his son by a native woman of the country, who was to be sent to Ingland * to be brought 
up in the Christian religion in the hopes he might live a better man than his father.” 
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592. Many of Halsey’s crew settled in Madagascar and some were still to be found 
there in 1719, for when the St. George (Captain Samuel Lewis) was at Bt. Mary's, her Log (23rd 
July 1719) tells us that two Europeans, John Guernsey and Old Niek of Dover eaine on board 
to see the Captain. “These L kept on board two nights and entertained them plentifully 
with liquor, in hopes to sound what might be gathered from them. They faithfully pro- 
mised me provisions speedily, but I found their tempers much alike (with a downeast eye, 
not able to look me in the face) very cautious of what they spoke till almost drunk, then they 
lay themselves open and tell of their loose way of living, bragging in their villainy as bravoes,. 
They acknowledge of their being in the brigantine [i.c. the Charles| that took Chamberlayne, 
and at the plundering of three Moor ships and bringing away a fourth, which Jay sunk in their 
harbour. This they call the Fair Chance, and they wanted but one hit more and then to go 
home, for they were aweary of their course of life. Their number was now reduced to 17 
with about 10 or 12 Mustees and free negroes. That they live separate on the other side 
upon the Main, some 20 or 30 miles asunder, each having a town to himself and not less than 
five or six hundred negroes, their vassalls, ready to serve ’em upon any expedition. They do 
not appear to be in any wise concerned for their former ill actions, only in relation to Sir 

John Bennett, whom they acknowledged they had not used well in taking his goods and 
money from him after a fair agreement.1!? Thus freely they would talk when warm with 
liquor, but always cautious when sober. I likewise askt ’em why they did not accept the 
King’s pardon [1718] and go home in time. They told me that they believed it was a 
sham and would not trust to any unless they had the Great Seal to it. Such impudence 
and ignorance possest them.” Another pirate, a Frenchman named Pierre Jerran told 

Captain Lewis (Log. 22nd July) “that he and all his company had been on the Account 

| (as they call’d it) but now designed to live honest and steal slaves to sell to such ships as 
came to trade with them.” 


112 Probably this refers to their seizure of the goods etc., on the Greyhound after they had been re- 
purchased by the Company’s agents, etc., as has just heen Mentioned. Sir John Bennet’s name occurs in 
the 1714 “ List of sea-faring men,” not constantinhabitants of Madras (Love's Vustiges of Old Madras, II. 

208, note 5), 
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523. The Abbé Rochon (Voyage to Madagascar, p. 768) says that the slave trade was 
introduced into Madagascar by retired pirates, but we have seen (para. 285 above) it was a 
recular mart for slaves in the first half of the 17th century. 
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524. ‘The expression ‘on the Account’ always meant ‘ engaged in piracy,’ so Captain 
Robert Hyde referring to a suspicious vessel writes:— ‘She must certainly be on the Account 
or else she would not have had so much time [to follow us] for she dogged us eighteen days ” 
(Loy of the Duke of York, 23rd July 1721). 

525. In 1709 Captain Woodes Rogers (Cruising Voyage, p. 293) before fighting a Manila 
ship ‘ordered a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our ship’s company, having no gpl 


probably a very ancient institution at sea. Sir Richard Hawkins wrote in 1594:—‘‘In 
fights all receits which adde courage and spirit are of great regard to be allowed and used: 
and so is a draught of wine to be given to every man before he come to action, but more than 
enough is pernicious, for exceeding the meane it offendeth and enfeebleth the senses, convert: 
ing the strength (which should resist the force of the enemy) into weakness, it dulleth and 
blindeth the understanding and consequently depraveth any man of true valour ”’ (Obser- 
vations, p. 177). 

526. In 1711 when Captain Woodes Rogers was at the Cape he was told by an 
Englishman and an Irishman, who had both been some years in Madagascar, that the pirates 
who had settled there were now reduced to 60 or 70, were very poor, and despised even by 
the natives from among whom they had taken wives. As they then were, they were no real 
menace to trade, but unless cleared out, might form a nucleus for fresh bands of desperadoes 
(Cruising Voyage, p. 293). In April 1716 one Haves, matic of the Rochester, with 14 
of her crew, plundered the ship and turned. pirates in the Straits of Malacca (Bombay to 
Court, 7th Jan. 1716-17). 

597, In 1715 Governor Edward Harrison of Madras sent the Anne (Captain Jones) to 
Amoy to trade. The Chinese merchants, who had taken up goods to the value ‘of some 15,000 
tael (or £6,700) refused payment. Captain Jones could obtain no redress from the Governor 
of the Province and was finally turned out of the harbour, whereupon he seized a junk 
belonging to the Barkalong of Siam bound for Batavia. The ies thereupon sent 
out a number of war-junks with orders to burn the Anne, but Captain J ones having 
been warned by afriendly Chinaman, escaped with his prize to Malacca. There he put some 
70 Chinese ashore on an island, where they were seized by the Malays and sold as slaves 
at 10 dollars a head, but were soon ransomed by one of their countrymen. Captain Jones 
carried his prize to Madras. Meanwhile both sides had made compe to Emper ae oes 
enquiry was instituted and the Chinese officials having been found in fault were punished 
(Factory Records, China, vol. VII; Hamilton, I, 188). _ eee 

598. A still more striking instance of the high-handed tia : ae: ‘ Seats 
may (though in, acvvance of its proper date) he oagcioee aa ea the ‘ 3 ‘ : oan vs 
at Tonquin, Captain Richard Pearce in a ship from Benga » boug rite ree ee a : 
‘native merchants. Such purchases being | prohibited under pain ee eath, ened 
darins sent 24 armed junks to capture his vessel, pay he ae : : en . a mg 
one junk, burning another and killing forty sss Hicclony econie, a i. a fe 

509. On the 4th November 1712 the Angrians took the Anne Ketch. . see tte 

are WE Mrs. Chown, whose somewhat lively story is appended to Colonel Biddu pes. 
sengers was ® ) Iso Downin 7-9, 24). They were less successful when on the 
Pirates of Malabar ee : ane : se the Company's ships Somers (Captain Eustace 
ae a sie (Captain I ees Collet) off Vingurla. The Englishindeed board- 
| yaar’ fa ir grabs, but it was sostrongly manned that they were beaten back with the loss 
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of two men killed and fourteen wounded (Logs of Somers and Grantham ; Dove 2 a By | 
1713 Kanhaji Angria (See para. 468 above) was virtually independent 7 oF the spe ene : ba 
manded the whole coast from Bombay to Vijaydurg (Bomb. Gaz. [, ii, 87). In 1714 the igo es 
made over the island of Henery (?.¢. Underi) to him and in this year Ang ria i ’ usuccesstully 
attacked the Company’s ships Arabella (Captain Read), the | Blenhe any ( aD tui A braham 
Parrott) and the Godolphin (Captain Ingram). Downing (pp. 10-14) says | that me pirates on 
this coast were the “‘ Mollwans [i.e., Marathas, see para. 307 above) a& pe ople to the Bonnard 
of Carwar, the Kempshews [i.c. pirates of Savantvadi] and the ad cal [2c the Sanga- 
nians], a people northward of Gogo, who are troublesome to the Surat and Bombay tre ers, 

530. In the Bombay Consultations of the 30th December 1713 is mentioned a let ter 
from Carwar of the 17th November, saying that a Surat ship at anc hor in Gar war C ove ha d 
been surprised and seized by seven Malwan galliva ts and that the P 0 rtuguesc, being info rme d 
of the fac t, hacl sent one of their ships to retake her. Having done this, the Portuguese refused 
to restore her to her former owners. As a matter of fact (See para. 517 n. above), at this time 
there was no law, national or international, which required the return of a ship retaken from 
pirates or national enemies to the former owners, and ¢ omplxints were now and then made 
that cruisers sent to protect commerce sometimes allowed their countrymen’s ships to be 
taken only in order to recapture them and claim them as prizes. 

531. On the 24th October 1715 Mr. Stephen Strutt was sent by the Bombay Government 
on a special mission to the English Settlements on the Malabar coast. He sailed on the 
Catherine with the Anne in company. Off Carwar he found a small Portuguese cruiser, nom- 
inally engaged in protecting commerce, but really doing a little piracy on its OWN aC count. 
At Goa he was politely received by the Viceroy, but failed to obtain the return of the Monsoon 
(See para. 517 above ; Low, I. 93). It was in this year that Mr. Charles Boone assumed the 
Governorship of Bombay. He was a man of great: energy and absolutely disinterested, but 
ignorant of the means necessary to success, destitute of competent advisers and almost always 
unlucky in his choice of commanders. His first effort towards the suppression of indigenous 
piracy was the construction of a suitable fleet. He therefore had built the Brilannia of 
18 guns and 140 men (Captain Weeks) and the Fame of 16 guns and 120 men (Captain Peter 
Passwater), each with a company of marines in addition to the crew. ‘Po these he afterwards 
added the Defiance (Captain Matthews) and the Victory of 24 guns an d 180 men, of which he 
gave command to Captain Alexander Hamilton as Commodore of the whole fleet (Downing, p. 14). 

532. Early in 1716 Angria took, under pretence they were Moors, two [uglish ships, 
the Olter of Bengal and one belonging to Mr. Bennet. The arms of the Englishmen on board 
were broken and they were so ill used that there was little chance of their recovery. The 
Governor wrote that he was helpless to check these outrages unless he received reinforcements 
of four or five hundred Europeans (Bombay to Court, 18th March 1716-17). In i7lGanattempt 
made by a British force under Captain John Stanton to take a fort of the Khem Sawunt 
(? Vingurla) met with no success (Downing, pp. 11-14). 

533. In 1717 Kanhoji Angria’s ships took the Success under English colours, This is 
said to have been his first overt act against the British. Apparently previous attacks, such 
as I have mentioned, were either unauthorised or disavowed. Governor Boone immediately 
initiated reprisals, against which Angria protested, threatening ** From this day forward 
what God gives I shall take &c. &c.,” to which Boone replied :.--“‘ The trade you carried on 

formerly and that you have since the peace with us you well know, and for the future will 
know the difference if you break with us. Whilst therc is an amicable agreement it is neces- 
sary to observe it mutually on either side, and when broke it will be necessary to be more 
circumspect, and on these two heads do you consider and accept of which you please, for in 
the same manner you act I shall too without dissimulation’’ (Bomb. Cons., 13th April, 1718). 
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Unfortunately the only result of this Roman declaration was an unsuccessful! attack on Gheria 
(15th April 1717), that fortress proving impregnable (Downing, p. 26; Low, I. 97). 

534. In 1718 the Desai of Sawnnt Waree (known to the English as the Kempshaw or 
Kempsaunt) seized, according to old Indian custom (See para. 45 above) the cargo of an Eng- 
lish ship that had been wrecked near Carwar and so came into conflict with the English Agent 
at that Factory, which last he besieged. Captain Alexander Hamilton, now Commodore 
of the Bombay naval forces, soon reduced him to reason (Low, I. 94-6). Downing, however, 
(pp. 15-20) gives the date as September to December 1716. 

585. Governor Boone now thought it opportune to expel the Angrians from the Island 
of Khanderi, but his plans were betrayed by one Rama Kamattee and the expedition, which 
was made in October, was unsuccessful. Rama Kamattee was convicted on this aud other 
charges in the following April and sentenced to imprisonment for life (Bomb. Gaz. XXVI. 
i. 148). According to the Log of the Addison (Captain Zachariah Hicks, 6th November 1718) 
the Angrians flew rad flags during the fighting. Another attempt to take Khanderi in 
1719 was equally uusuccessful (Downing, pp. 34-36; Low, I. 98-99). 

536. Harly in 1720 anexpeditionfrom Bombay, in combination with a Portuguese force, 
attacked Gheria aud burned 16 of Angria’s vessels. It then returned to Bombay as if vic- 
torious, but Angria claimed that the British had been defeated. In April four of his grabs 
and ten gallivats attacked and captured the English ship Charlotte, after a gallant defence 
in which she exhausted her ammunition, and carried her into Gheria (Low, I. 99,100). The 
Dutch chaplain Visscher noted about this time (Letters from Malabar, p. 22) that the English 
at Calicut used to give notice to the local pirates when richly-laden Muhammadan merchant 
vessels were about to leave port. He also says (p. 65) :—“ Geringat Namboori [? Nambudiri] 
is a spiritual lord, whose lands extend from Balenoor (which contains several nests of robbers, 
as Tirtambiere, Bergaree, Moetingal, Tjombas and Magillie) in the Kingdom of Colastri 
[North of the Zamorin] to the River Cottesal. The most famous pirates inhabit his territories, 
who make prey of vessels engaged in the inland navigation between Calicut and Cannanore 
and even advance beyond Calicut to the borders of Cochin. They are called Cotta Marrekarre.”’ 
(See para. 506 above). 

537. In1715, according to Hamilton (I. 74), the Arabian feet comprised a ship of 74 guns, 
two of 60, one of 50 and eighteen small ships of from 32 to 12 guns, together with some trankeys 
or rowing boats offrom 4 to $ guns. Hamilton is evidently referring to the Muscat fleet. With 
these vessels they terrorised the whole coast from Cape Comorit tothe Red Sea (Low, f. $1). 

538. In a letter, dated Cairo lst May 1716, Father Sicard, a missionary in Egypt, des- 
eribes Arab robbers on the Nile, who, armed only with a knife, used to swim off to ships, 
floating on a kind of leather hag fastened wider the stomach (Lettres Hdifiantes, V. 125). This 
reminds as of the Asvitae mentioned by Pliny (See para. 11 above). 

539. In 1715 the Dutch East India Company employed a smal squadron of three crul- 
gers to watch the pirates of the Malay Archipelago. Supported by vessels belonging to the 
Princes of Cheribon, they attacked and defeated 17 corsairs off the coast of Java. One of 
the larcest of the pirates was so disabled that it could not escape, whereu pon the crew set it | 
on fire. Only 16 sacn could be induced to surrender; ull the others died fighting (Pari. Pagers, 
1851, LVI. i. p. 65). | 4 | = a en - 

540. In 1717 Spanish garrisons were established at Zamboaugaim in Mindaaao and ab 
Labo in the Island of Paragua to hold in check the pirates of Mindanao and Sulu : (Zuniga IY, 
20-21). De Morga (App. 361) says that Zamboangam was nob re-established antil 1719 and 
that between 1719 and 1734 the Spaniards sent seven expeditions against the Mindanaoans, 
but the latter never ceased their raids into the Philippines. It is said that they carried off 
from eight to fifteen hundred captives annually. | | | 
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544. In i717 Captain Curtis, Commander of a Dutch ship, was ordered to give passage 
to a Javanese Chief and his family and followers from Madura. The Chief's wife, coming 
on board last, Captain Curtis greeted her in European fashion by a kiss. She, thinking that 
he meant to insult her, screamed for help to her husband who had been taken below. The 
Chief, rushing on deck, cut down Captain Curtis with his kris and then, wi th his followers, 
van amok. Every one of them was killed by the Dutch crew ( Raf os, J ava, HH. 20 1). This 
story illustrates the fatal results of European ignorance of their customs in deali ng with 
Orientals. In the same year a Sumatran adventurer, Raja Kechil of Siak, made himself 
master of Johor and, though already 53 years of age, ruled there until 1745. He was the only 
Chicf who could hold his own against the Bugis pirates, whom he repeatedly defeated When 
‘the Bugis took Rhio his wife fell into their hands and, when he tried to secure her li beration 
by negotiation, sent him word that he should come and liberate her hi mself by fore Ce This 
he did in 1727. In 1728 he made an unsuccessful attack on Rhio, but when, in 1729, the 
Bugis attacked Siak, he drove them out (Wilkinson, ist. of Pen. Malays, pp. 76-81). 

542. Themutinous reputation of Malay seamenas wellasa common Malaysuperstition are 
illustrated in an entry in the Log of the Hester (John Gordon Commander) dated June 1717. Some 
seumen having been stabbed in the night, three Javanese sailors were suspected and were 
torbured with lighted matches between their fingers to force a coniession. As soon as they were 
sot free, to escape further ill-treatment, they all jumped overboard. Two of them were 
drowned, but the third came safely to shore, having swum five leagues, whilst for eight or 
nine hours a grevt shark swam alongside of him without attempting to do him any harm. 
This, uccording to the Malays, was a certain proof of hisinnocence (2nd. Off., arine Records), 

548. In 1719 Hamilton visited Johor, and speaking of the Island of Redang says :-— 
“They are uninhabited but sometimes the Saleeters or Malay frecbooters frequent them, 
and when they meet with trading vessels that they are able to master, they make prize of 
them and carry the men into other countries than where they belong to sell them for slaves, 
and when they meet with no purchase [a piratical euphemism for booty, sce pura. 447 above 
at sea, they go ashore in thenights and steal all they can get. Men, women and children go all 
into the booty, but the Chinese vessels afford them the most prizes” (Hamilton, LL, 159). 

544. In 1720 Dulasi, King of Butuy, with aid from Sulu and Mindanao, attacked Zam- 
boangam. Though he failed to talse the fort commanded by Don Sebastian Amorrera, he ravaged 
the country (Zuniga, If. 44). During the siege a Spanish frigate being surrounded by forty 
of the pirate galleys, the Captain, a young and inexperienced officer, lost his head and began 
to weep, but Father Jean Nonet rallied the crew and allowing the enemy to approach, suddenly 
fired a broadside into them, which did so much damage that they fled in confusion. The 
siege lasted more than two months and the fort was saved only by the valour of the garrison 
(Lettres Idifiantes. Letter from Pire Gilles Wibault, Manila, 20th December 1721). 

| Sanganian Piracy. 

545. In 1716 the English made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the Warrcls (Vacdhels) 
of Chance, near Diu. These Warrels occupied about thirty leagues of the coast from Diu 
to Dand and often associated with the Sanganians in their piratical enterprises (Hamilton, 
I. 140). On the 20th March 1716-7, whilst in command of the Morning Star and on his way 
from Gombroon to Surat, Hamilton was attacked by cight Sanganian vessels, one of which 
boarded him, when 14 of his lascars deserted and he was himecl! wounded in Lhe thigh by a 

lance. ‘They were however driven off and apparently opened uegoliations, for come native 
merchants went on board the enemy to try to arrange terms. ‘These failing, the attack was 
renewed on the 22nd by five of the Sanganians but was again repulsed, two of the pirate vessels 
| being so disabled that they seemed unlikely to reach port. The Morning Star also was on fire, 
and though the flames were extinguished she was forced to put into Bombay. Beside his 
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Jascau's Hamilton had only 17 Europeans (six being members of his crew and the rest passengers) 

who were able to fight. The Sanganians were estimated to number 2.000 men. The mer- 

chants who had gone on board the enemy had been detained and carried off as prisoners. They 

were forced to pay aransom of £500, but the Sanganians were so dissatisfied that they put their 

commander to death (Hamilton I. 133; Bomb. Cons., 25th March 1716-7; Low I. 101-2). 
Threat of Piracy. 

546. On the 30th November 1716 the Court of Directors warned its Settlements in 
India of the likelihood of ships appearing in the Indian Seas with commissions (to protect them 
from arrest as pirates) from various European Powers, notably from the Knights of Malta “who 
are always at war with the Turks, to fight against the Muhammadans ” (Bomb. Gaz., KXVI. 
i. 258). As far as I know this threatened invasion of Eastern Waters never materialised. 

| Anglo-Americans, | 

547. Robert Drury (p. 305) who was wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in the Degrave 
(L701) and was for some fifteen years a slave amongst the natives, says that when he left 
(20th January L717) there were a number of ex-pirates and castaways of all nations, chiefly 
Knglish, French and Dutch, settled amongst the natives at St. Mary’s, Massalege, St. Augus- 
tine’s, Port Dauphin and other places. Amongst others he mentions at Massalege one named 
Thomas Collins, who had been carpenter on the Degrave and, with his associates, had built 
a kind of fort. A letter from Virginia, dated 26th November 1721 (Misc. Letters Received, 
XII, No. 256), saysthatthe pretence of buying slaves put forward by New York shippers 
and others trading to Madagascar was a mere pretext for trading with pirates. In 1718 among 
a number of such ships, trading in this way under the Company’s licence, was the Prince 
Hugene of Bristol (Captain William Stratton) which went to Port Dolphin, (Dauphin) where 
they found an old pirate of Every’s crew established under the sivle of General Collins, who, 
in return. for a present of £100, gave them a licence to trade with the natives. In 1720 the 
Henrietta (Captain Thomas Hibbert) went there without any licence from the Company, 
but Collins was dead and his European companions had gone to St. Mary’s. Thetrade in slaves | 
had other dangers than the chance of the ship being seized by pirates for their own purposes. 
On the 3rd June L7L9 the ship Blizabeth arrived at the Cape with 600 slaves from Madagascar 
for Barbadoes and Jamaica. She reported a mutiny of the slaves during the voyage, in 
which they had kilied the boatswain and some others of the crew, so that the latter were forced 
to kill and throw overboard a number of them (Leibbrandt, Préces, p. 277). 

548. [have already mentioned (See para. 522 above) Captain Lewis’ visit to St. Mary's 
in July L719. He was short of water and most of his men were down with scurvy. Probably. 
the men he mentions as having come aboard were amongst the Kings of whom Clement Dow- 
ning (p. 114) speaks, though one does not recognize the names. Such of the pirates as came 
on board or met the watering parties ashore, tried to seduce Lewis’ seamen to join them, and 
he had to set a watch and keep men ready armed to prevent the ship from being surprised, 
for the pirates living near by had large well-manned and well-armed whale boats, and he had 
been warned that such an attempt would be made by the Dutchman John Pro (he was there 
in 1703 when the Scurborough visited St. Mary's, see para. 503 above, and is mentioned by 
Drury, p. 304), who wasdying of consumption and inapenitent state ofmind. At last, his sick 
mon being a little recovered, but his own foremastmen very discontented and ready to listen 
to the doctor’s mate Stephen Lec, who was inclined to join the pirates, he consulted with his 
officers und put Lo sca on the 28th. Lee, having claimed his discharge, was left ashore, and 
two or three men, who were in the longboat towing astern, cut her adrift and regained the land. 
From St. Mary’s Captain Lewis went to St. Augustine’s Bay, where a man called Captain 
John Rivers, 113 acting as Deputy to the King, in consideration of a present, allowed him totrade 





fy fat 5 Snare urhen Cant, sho Tay rie 
113 A man of this name is mentioned as having beon, a trader at St. Augustine’s when Capt. John Tyrrel. 


visited the place in 1685, but he was thoy already 50 or 60 years old (8 loane Mss. 854). 
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for provisions and refit his ship (Log, 4th Seplember 1719). After “a dong and dangerous 
voyage” (17th December LTL7 to 24th March 1719-20) Captain Lewis arrived in England, 

Fa) 7 , nastasee Aen ct. Wawel aR EL ER Sas cee oy 
but on the 13th March, when already in the Thames, Captais 1 Delw alt of HUMMUS. Gospright 
prest most of our men, sn lieu of which he sent 25 from their own ship to carry us up the 
river” (Log of the King George). With such treatment to weleome their arrival home, one 
can understand the temptation of the foremastmen, when they were at St. Mary’s, to postpone 
their return indefinitely. de ake 

549. The menace to trade presented by the pirates settled in Madagascar was so great 
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that both France and England were forced to consider measures for putting an end to it. In 
their letters of the 11th December 1719 and 20th January 1719-20 t he nelish Mast India 
Company requested the despatch of a squadron of King’s shi Ps, whilst the French Ke st Ind ia 
Company considered the advisability of an actual Settlem ent in agreemen t wil h | { he pl rates 
(Letter from Mr. D. Pulteney, Paris, 10th February 17 20, Gol. Office Records, 28.13). This 
however came to nothing. From the Calendar of the Stuaré Papers (VIL p. 362) it appears 
that on the 24th June 1715 Charles XII of Sweden granted a Patent to Captain Wilham 
Morgan as Governor of Madagascar and a Pardon to the Pirates on condition that they should 
give up Piracy and with ships and money assist the Stuart cause, 

550. In 1719 the Portuguese at Macao were compelled to arm two brigs for clefence 
against the local pirates (Ljungstedt, p. 109). | 

551. At this time the port of Amoy was celebrated for the roguish behaviour of its 
officials. On any foreign ship arriving it was first disarmed, then enormous port charges were 
imposed, provisions were sold at very high prices, and lastly presents were made to the officers, 
for which a bill was sent in and had to be paid before the ship’s arms and munitions 
were restored (Kerr, X. 427). Tn other Chinese ports official villainy took another form. Tn 
November 1721 Captain John Clipperton of the Success Privateer, having been forced by a 
mutiny and the bad condition of his ship to sell her in Macao, sent one of his mates, Mr. Taylor, 
to Macao in an armed boat along with a Mandarin. On the wav they saw a pirate take a 
boat, but the Mandarin made no effort to protect it. ‘This plainly showed that the 
Government winks at these things, perhaps deeming it good policy to raise thereby a consider 
able revenue, partly by presents from the pirates and partly by sums paid by the merchants a cl 
passengers for protection ” (Ibid., p. 431). 

552. When the Henrielia visited St. Marys in May '720, she found there a prize 
which had been sent in by a certain Captain Condon, who was then out on a cruise, but who 
had recently come to settle in the island. This was Captain Condent, a New Bngland pirate 
who, off St. Jago, had taken a Dutch privateer, Which be renamed the lying Dragon, When 
Captain Woodes Kogers was appointed Governor of the Bahamas and in duly [71S summoned 
the New England pirates to surrender under an. Act of Grace, Condent was one of those whorefus- 
edto comein and sailed forthe East Indies (Biddulph, p. 156 1.). Nothing much of him is 
recorded beyond the fact of his joining the more famous pirates, England and Taylor. It was 
these latter who brought the black flag with the skull and crosshones, afterwards enn ane 
Solly Roger, to the Hast. 

553. The earliest instance which I can find in any contemporary reeord of the use of the 
‘black flag by professed pirates 1'* isinthe fight of the 5th to Sth July 1700 off the Island of 
St. Jago between the French pirate Emmanuel Wynne, hailing from Domenico, and Captain 
St. John Cranby of H.M.S. Poole. Captain Cranby says that Wynne fought under * a sable 
ensigne with Crossbones, a Death’s head and an hour glase” (Admiralty Records, 1589 No. 25). 











He makes no remark on either the colour orthe character of the flag, so that it seems hard to 
114 The instance of tho use of the black flag in 1581 (See para. 131 abom) is not quite in point as no 


mention is made by Faria of the skull and crossbones, The same is true of the doubtful case of Red 
Hand (See para. 410 above). 
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; 5 was then seen for the first time. On the other hand, there seem to be 
very few contemporary references to the black flag for the next twenty years. Its use was 
certainly not u niversal, for the Paris Gazette of the 7th January 1719, ‘quoting news from 
Lisbon, cd aut od the Ist December 1718, says that the Comte de Vimieyro, Governor designate 
of Bahia de Todos Santos, had been attacked on his voyage to his Governorship by a pirate, 
which at first hoisted Dutch colours, but on its approach put out a black flag. “Mis helieved 
that it was one of those pyrates who have taken so many ships of England and other naiions 
in the American seas, some of them having carried black flags’ (Daily Courant 3rd January 
1718-19 O.8.).. This would show that the black flag was now well known in that part of the 
world, but not always used even there. That it was well known to British seamen is shown by 
the fact that Defoe in his Captain Singleton (published in 1720) mentions “a black flag with 
two cross daggers in it on our maintopmast head” as an indication of piracy. (He also speaks 
of “the éluck flag or ancient in the poop and the bloody flag at the topmast head”). The 
Boston News Letter of the 25th July 1723 describes the execution of a number of Anglo- 
American, pirates taken by Captain Solgard as having been carried out under their own deep 
blew flag which had pourtraied in the middle of it an Anatomy [#.¢. a skeleton or figure of Death.] 
with an hour glass in one hand and a dart in the heart (sic) and three drops of blood!15 proceeding 
from itinthe other . . . . which flag they called Old Roger and often used to say they 
would live and die under it” (Samuel Sewall’s Diary, TTT. 325). The Weekly Journal or Britis! 
Clazetteer of the 19th October 1728, describing the same execution, differs only in saying the 
pirate flag was black. The first instance of the use of the name Jolly Roger occurs, I believe, 
in a letter from Captain Richard Hawkins, dated 12th August 1724, in which he says that on an 
occasion of rejoicing, his captors “ hoisted Jolly Roger (for so they call their Black Ensign) 
in the middle of which is a large white skeleton with a dart in one hand, striking a bleeding 
heart, and in the other an hour glass . . . . When they fight under Jolly Roger, they 
give Quarter, which they do not when they fight under the red or bloody flag” (British Journal, 
2nd August 1724). The skeleton with its dart, and the dart and bleeding heart soon disappeared 
and were replaced by the chaster skull and cross-bones. This had been used as the Ecclesiasti- 
cal symbol of Death for over two centuries and is to be found depicted on the tomb of Thomas 
Montfort knight of St. John, who died in 1502 at Rhodes (See F. de Belabre, Rhodes of the 
Knights, p. 59). Soldiers also had used it as a badge. It is stated that the Pomeranian horse 
have carried it on their high fur caps ever since the days (1594-1632) of Gustavus Adolphus 
(Notes anil Queries, 5, SL. 141). Motley (John Barneveld, IT. 440) says that William Barneveld, 
Seignior of Stoutenberg, entered Antwerp (subsequently to 1623) “in black foreign uniform 
_. . wavinga standard with a Death’s head embroidered upon it and wearing like his soldiers 
nw sable searf and plume.” The earliest representation of a flag with the skull and crossbones 
that I have found is that attached to the trumpet carried by Death in the picture of Death 
and the Maiden in H. Frolich’s J'edlentanzen Basels und Berne (1607). Here the flag is bound 
in a weft, which was the sea sign of distress. However, the skull and crosshones, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal symbol of Death, alone, or with the other Ecclesiastical symbols of the Sword ((.¢. Judgment) 
and the Hour Glass (i.e. Time), were from this time on, almost always the recognised emblems 
of piracy. According to Falconer (New Universal Dictionary of the M arine, li By, me a ‘ates 
said that the Hour Gluss indicated the time during which the prisoners might deliberate 
whether to join the pirates or dic. Ifthey chose to die the sword indicated the means ee the 
skull and crossbones the result of their decision. There is no certainty as to the origin 0 the 
name Jolly Roger, but my personal opinion, absolutely unsupported by any ets ea 
is that French pirates naturally referring to the red flag as le rouge (pronouncing the Hh 
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115 Qne of the angels seen by Sir Galahad (Morte a Arthure, aU colar iy - ere 
bled marvellously that three drops fell within a box which he held with fs other 4 | 
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Enclish sailors called it Roger or old Roger and when the black flag became the professional 
Fas) Ved de We ' - " 3 e _ a en a . 
rich was meaningless to them, to Wt. In Schenck’s Schouw- 


emblem transferred the name, wl | | 7 jou 
park aller Scheefs Vlagen (1711) the earliest representation of the pirate flag is a red flag 


with the three emblems which | have mentioned, and this is reproduced i n J. Millan's Signals 
for the Royal Navy (1746). I think that this may well h ave been the origin aul yout rouge an d 
that English sailors, again copying the French, called this decorated specimen the Falby 
Roger. The only other solution of the origin of the name which ap pean possible tw mie Is t h ut 
it is an English perversion of Ali Raja, the Tamil title (See para, 641 2. below) ot t he Mapila 
Ghiefs of Cannanore. This title meant King of the Sea and was offen ass umed by pirates. The 
he family of Mammali and its members were the Marakkars, 


chiefs of Cannanore belonged to t | | | 
whose piracy was notorious. Allthe pirates on this coast flew the ved thay (Seu para, 535 above). 
nee B beiaheaaed wv rie ae ed ” " . ; 


{n the 17th century the word Raja was invariably rendered by the English as Rodger ov Roger 
and Ali Raja would certainly have been rendered as Ally or Olly Rodger. Here again however, 


T have no documentary evidence to offer. 
Anglo-4mericans. 





554 According to Johnson (I. | 13) Edward England (Sec para. 5520 above) was the 


impudently assumed name of an Irishman, mate of a Jam rica slo D, which had heen taken 
by the New England pirate, Captain Winter, about 1716. According to Downurg (p. 109) 
he had been mate of the Onslow, taken off the coast of Guinea by the pirate ship Terrible of 
Bhode Island (Captain John Williams Commander, Bartholomew Roberts Quartermaster), 
His real nameseems to have been Jasper Seager. ‘The pirates burned the Terrible and went on 
board the Onslow, of which England was made Captain. By 1719 he and Roberts had become 
the most popular commanders amongst the pirates onthe Guinea coast, To prevent quarrels 
between their partisans they agreed to separate. Roberts sailed for the American coast in 
the Onslow (renamed the Royal Fortune) and England for the Indian Seas in a Dute h Inter- 
loper (originally the Merry Christmas, a Dutch built vessel of about 3000 tons. British 
Journal 14th September 1723), which he hadrenamed the Fancy (4 after Every’s famousship). 
England took with him the Victory or Vielorta (Captain Taylor), a ship variously st ated to 
have been the Prosperous of London (Captain James) and (See dohmson, f. 117) the Peler- 
borough of Bristol (Captain Owen), and also the Brigantine Unify, which they had renamed 
the Expedition. On the 11th December 1719 he with three other pirate ships under * black 
flags and death’s heads,’ had, off old Colabar, taken the Colabar Aerchant, Captain Thomas 
Kennedy (Col. Office & ecords, 5-1319), and it was probably he who vainly attempted the 
capture of a Dutch ship which came into Table Bay on the 20th February [710-20, reporting 
that she had beatenoffa pirate (2 Dutch ship which the pirates had exchanged foran Kuglish 
ship) which “could not have less than 250 men on board her and threatened if they did 
not strike they would give no quarters, with their black flag at masthead with Death’s 
head in it. They made great use of their small arms so that the Dutchmen left their 
commander on the Quarter-Deck by himself, the small shot flew so briskly about.” The fight 
lasted for seven or eight glasses one day and for six or seven the next and the pirate was 
only beaten off when her flying jibboom was “within onc foot of his [the Dutchman’s] 
ensign staff’ by the gunroom guns of the chase raking her fore amd aft. A few days later — 
another Dutch ship came in and reported a similar escape, but had seen the pirates take a 
small ship flying a blue English ensign (Loy of the Prince Mrerle rick, 20th February V'719-20). 
Apparently they went straight for the Red Sea as they took a rich Moor’s ship at its mouth, 
which they carried to St. Mary’s, where they murdered their prisoners. Probably this was 
the rich ship bound from Jeddah to Surat which was reported in the Bombay letter of t he 
20th August 1720 as having been taken by a pirate with two tiers of guns and carrying 
300 men (C, R. Wilson, Annals, ITT. 285-6). | 
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ship s), Captain J ames Macrae (afterwards Governor of Madras) coming into Johanna Bay 
with the Greenwich, Indiaman (Captain Richard Kirby), found 14 men belonging to the 
Indian Queen, Pe a pirate ship of 250 tons, 28 guns and 90 men, commanded by 
a French man, Oliver de la Bouche (or Levasseur), which had been wrecked and whose crew 
were engaged in building a new vessel at Mayotta, some three leagues away. As the Com- 
pany’s ships carried commissions to take pirates, Macrae proposed to Kirby to go to Mayotta 
to seize the freebooters there, but before they could start they saw the Fancy and Victory 
(Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal, 22nd April 1721, says the Viciory mounted 40 guns and 
the Fancy i 8) entering the Bay with black flags with the Death’s head at the maintopmast 
head, red flags at the foretopmast head and St. George’s colours at the ensign staff (Log of 
the Greenwich, 'Tth August 1720). Macrae and Kirby, who had been joined by an Ostender 
(of 22 guns, Weekly Journal or British Gazeticer, 22nd April 1721, N.B. This Journal gives the 
pirate ships as carrying 34 and 30 guns respectively) resolved to fight. England and Taylor 
had just taken two (? one) Jeddah ships with goods to the value of £200,0€0 on board, a booty 
well worth defending, and were equally determined on an engagement. The Fancy imme- 
diately attacked the Cassandra, whose unfavourable position in the Bay prevented. her from 
getting out to join her consorts. Kirby very basely withdrew to a safe distance, an example 
of discretion which was followed by the Ostender, and ultimately made his way to Bombay, 
where he reported that he was not sure, when he last saw the Cassandra, whether she had 
been taken or not. Meanwhile, after a most gallant defence, Macrae was forced to run his 
ship ashore. The Fancy following, ran herself aground and lay in such a position that 
Macrae’s guns swept her decks and he could have taken her, had not her crew been reinforced 
from the Victory which, owing to the flight of Macrae’s consorts was now able to assist the - 
Fancy. At last, no resource remaining, Macrae, himself wounded in the head, and such 
of his crew (he had 13 men killed and 24 wounded) as remained alive, got ashore under cover 
of the smoke from the guns and took refuge with the native Prince, who very loyally protected 
them, despite a reward of 10,000 dollars (the Weekly Journal says 40 guineas) which the 
pirates offered for the delivery of Macrae. To put them off, the Prince said that Macrae had 
died of his wounds. According to Downing (p.45) the Cassandra had £75,000 on board. 
Applebce’s Original Weekly Journal says that she had £40,000 of foreign silver “ but no part 
of the cargo was so much valued by the robbers as the Doctor’s chest, for they were all poxed 
to a great degree.” After a few days, thinking that the contemplation of their booty would 
have cooled the pirates’ rage at their losses, which were estimated at between 90 and 100 
men out of 300 whites and 80 blacks, Macrae opened up communications by means of a pas- 
senger, Mr. Cowan, and having been promised good treatment, had the temerity to go on 
board. Taylor and his party wished to break their safe-conduct, but England, like Macrae, © 
an Irishman, and, itis said, his old schoolfellow, so befriended him that at last the pirates 
gave him the Fancy, which had been refloated, but was found to be very badly damaged, 
together with 129 bales of the Company’s cloth, for which they had no use. Downing (p. 44) 
says that Taylor resented this leniency most bitterly and vowed to be revenged on England 
for his generosity. On the 3rd September the pirates set sail. Macrae followed on the 8th 
and with great difficulty reached Bombay on the 26th October, where he sold the Fancy to 
a Bombay merchant named Wake, but ultimately she came to England where she was claimed 
by her original owners. On the full account of the affair becoming known, Kirby was so 
ashamed that he died soon after (Downing, p. 45; Post Boy, 22-25 April 1721 ; Britesh Journal, 
14th September 1723; Johnson, 1.119), ; 
[le Formerly the Defiance, 26 guns and 70 men (Log of the Duke of York, Robert Hyde Commander, 19 — 
Aug. 1720), Apparently she had heen gome time in the Hast, as French ship had brought to Calcutta 


2 men, who had run away from the Indian Queen when she was eleaning at Mayotta. , 
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558. Ontheir way tothe Indian coast, England and Taylor took two small Moor ships carry- 
ing horses, but on the 21st October, when in sight of land, they saw a fleet in shore, whereupon 
some of the pirates proposed to sink the prizes with the crews and horses on board. Fortu- 
nately milder counsels prevailed and they were merely disabled. The fleet: which they had 
sighted had been sent from Bombay to assist in an attack upon Gheria. | The senior officer 
was Captain Upton, but the Admiral of the fleet and Commander-in-Chief of the whole force 
was a Mr. Walter Brown (Bomb. Gaz. XXVI. i. 151). Naturally a hybridexpedition of this 
kind had been unsuccessful and the flect was now returning, towing with it a floating battery, 
called the Prahm (a Dutch name for a kind of flat bottomed boat), which was armed with 
twelve 48-pounders (Downing, p. 39). England and Taylor overtook them in the night and, 
though he had a good notion of their character, Upton would not give the order to engage. 
Why he hesitated is not clear. He had sent Captain Harvey of the Antelope to reconnoitre, 
and Harvey reported that they had hoisted the bloody flag, whilst some of the pirates brought 
from Johanna in the Greenwich had recognised the ships. Possibly it was nervousness on the 
part of Mr. Brown, who had hoisted the Company’s flag on the London (Upton’s ship), and 
Downing (p. 49) says that Upton was afraid to attack without Mr. Brown’s orders. Upton 
says in his Log that the other ships would not support him, but his preference for discretion 
may be judged from another entry in his Log (24th April 1721) showing how, on his voyage 
to Mocha, having sighted some Sanganian pirates, he carefully let them alone. ‘So far then 
from attacking the pirates, he ordered the Prahm to be cut adrift and went his way. Quickly 
realizing the character of the man they had to deal with, England and Taylor sailed through 
the Bombay fleet, firing right and left on the ships as they passed them. The report of this 
insult did not fail to excite the anger of Governor Boone, and he placed Captain Macrae, 
who was only too eager to avenge his losses, in command of operations in the room of Cap- 
tain Upton (Johnson I. 127), without any civilian on board to hamper his proceedings ; but 
in accordance with Boone’s usual bad luck, Macrae never managed to come up with his old 
enemies. Meanwhile, the Victory being very leaky, the pirates after a short cruixe on tho 
Malabar coast, went to the Laccadive Islands, but finding no good anchorage, passed on to 
the Island of Melindra, where they treated the inhabitants, men and women, with the most 
fiendish brutality. Thence they returned to the Malabar Coast, and off Tellicherry took a 
small vessel belonging to the Governor of Bombay and com manded by one John Fawke. 
They made him drunk and he began to brag of the punishment they would mect with when 
Captain Macrae should catch them. As they considered Macrae was indebted to them for 
treating him so leniently, they were highly indignant that he sho wd take any steps against 
them and swore not only to take vengeance upon him but to treat with the greatest severity 
all ship’s officers who might fall into their hands. Their anger ex fended to Cap- 
tain England, whom they looked upon as the cause of their present danger. However, com- 
ing to Cochin, they met with avery friendly reception from the Dutch, with whom they traded 
secretly, though more openly with the natives, for everything they wanted. The Dutch 
Governor even accepted presents of clocks and such like articles from their plunder. 
From Cochin, sailing northward, they suspected every sail they saw to he one 
of Macrae’s vessels, but this did not prevent them from spending a riofous Christmas (1720) 
in which they wasted two-thirds of the provisions which they had just purchased. In Feb- 
ruary 1720 they arrived at Mauritius, whither they had been compelled to vo by the leaky 
condition of the Vicfory-—they would indeed have deserted her hac she not carried most of 
their supply of arrack. On leaving this place, they refitted and resheathed the Victory and 
then, having marooned Captain England and some of his fricuds (Downing, p. 116 says 60 or 
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70), sailed for Mascarenhas under Captain Taylor. England managed to build a small 
boat in which he and his party made their way to Madagascar (Johnson, I. 124). As, 
of course, his share of the booty had been taken from him, he arrived in a state of great 
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poverty, being kept alive only by the charity of some pirates settled there. Soon after he 
died, conscience stricken and penitent for his crimes (Downing, p. 135). Meanwhile Taylor 
had been joined by Condent (of the Flying Dragon, Johnson, I. 137), who, having captured 
a big Jeddah ship, had taken her to St. Mary’s andthere sunk her. She is said to have had 
thirteen lakhs of treasure on hoard, beside an immense quantity of drugs and spices. Igno- 
rant of their value or not knowing how to dispose of them, the pirates left them, with the 
guns and a large quantity of cloth which had formed part of the cargo, to lie and rot upon 
the shore (Downing, pp. 46, 94, 112)'17. Taylor and Condent arrived at Mascarenhas on the 
Sth April. In the port there was lying a large Portuguese vessel, the Nostra Senhora da 
Cabo, which had been dismasted in a storm and forced to throw overboard all but 21 of her 
70 guns. Thinking that the newcomers were English, the Conde de Receira, 
Viceroy of Goa, who was one of the passengers, together with some of his companions, went 
to their ship to receive them, but the pirates, running alongside, crowded on board, and the 
ship was captured without any possibility of resistance. The booty thus taken was estimated 
at three million dollars in jewels and precious stones, and 500,000 crowns in cash. An Osten- 
der (the Ostend Galley formerly the Greyhound of London), was lying on the other side of 
the island and this was also taken (Lazenby’s Narrative, Misc. Letters Reed., XIII, Nos. 97-99}. 
On the 2ist April 1725 it was reported from Lisbon that the King of Portugal had sent a 
present to the King of China in return for one sent by him about three years previously in a 
ship which had been taken by pirates (London Gazette, 20-24 April 1725). Possibly this was 
the Nostra Senhora da Cabo, but it may have been a Moor’s ship coming from China, which 
Downing says (pp. 51, 113) Taylor took in 1722. A French account (Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Voyage a UIsle de France, Let. XTX.,) says that the pirate captain in a fit of generosity released 
the Viceroy without ransom. Lazenby says that some of the pirates wished to carry him off 
to Mozambique and make him pay a heavy ransom, but others said that, as most of his for- 
tune was on board the captured vessel, it was not possible to get much more out of him, and 
so it was resolved to release him for the comparatively small ransom of 2000 
dollars. Even this concession must have been a relief and, no doubt, the Viceroy must have 
been grateful to the particular captain to whom it was due. It is hardly possible that Taylor 
could have shown generosity to anyone. Colonel Biddulph (p. 158) says 1t was La Bouche, ex- 
Captain of the Indian Queen, who, on the deposition of England had been elected Captain of 
the Victory. Condent, according toLazenby, settled on the Island!18 and, according - : ohnson 
(II. 143) obtained a pardon from the Governor, Monsieur Desforges,!19 married his sister-in- 
law and subsequently retired to St. Malo, where he established himself as & merchant. St. 
Pierre, on the other hand, says that the generous pirate, owing to so aa informality in his 
pardon, was subsequently hanged by a judge whose cupidity was excited by his wealth. 
St. Pierre also tells us that shortly before his visit in 1770 there died in the Island the last of 
the pirates who came ashore on this occasion, @ man named Adam, at the ripe age of 104. 
An officer of the British Navy visiting Bourbon in 1763, says that many of the pirates 
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“417 “he improssio n created by these pirates may be judged by the fact pea rgceet vores 
Mary and the Cardonna (2 Cardonnel) reported at the Cape on the eee cose - : rm. & pee a | 
14 first class vessels at sea, the smallest of 30 guns, and that they a enaed to 10 = : 
Mauritius (Leibbrandt, Précis, p. 283). , | ee en peer 1 

118 Ne the 15th April 1723 the Bombay Council wrote home that they had heard from Mauritius ee 
several pirates had come there to take advantage of a general pardon to au Boies Sree ne ne 
of France (Bombay Letters Received.) a i am , | 

119 Mr. Charles Grant (History of Mauritius, p. 147) says that M. de Sear ee Wag eyo of 
Bourbon from 1715 to 1721, and that M. Desforges Boucher became pera ray 
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acouene by a Bugland, ‘Gendon ail Pattison'2 5 were erin alive ia ‘hee ca Aeseaddants 
, p. 164. | 

ee ee pote ee the old Victory with a the ee pe bane ae 
Taylor carried off the Portuguese ship, now renamed the Veelory, with | ee ieee CTOeS 
on board, to St. Mary’s, taking, says Downing (p. 51), a rich Moors ship from seen 1¢€ tied 
Here the Ostend Galley having been sent down the coast for a new aaa ss 2 | a Ny ? es 

but two happened to be ashore, the Dutchmen and Portuguese on board escapec — the 
ship. Nevertheless, with the help of Captain Macrae’s carpenter, whom they had forced to 
stay with them, the pirates refitted the new Victory (now wae oe ae | ve me) and 
the Cassandra (now with 40 guns and 100 men). At St. Mary's it is said ius eee ot ae 
pirates had died before the ships sailed. Going to the ee coast of rena ii : eral 
Bay, they took and burned a French ship of 200 tons. sts ny a8 ais gaa nding 
where they arrived soon ae Commouare fea a a as ei Be S ee wid finding 
Moreslas Tala § in ae Bay), saying that on ae 0 28th F e a . ( 1723) th Ky wer oe saving 
for Port Dauphin (Downing, pp. 48, 62, 91), but went to St. John’s (cast coast of Cape Colony), 
Delagoa Bay, Mozambique, and so to Massalege (north-west : COs | of Madagascar ? Majanga). 

Here in December 1722 they separated. The Victory (with 220 men) and a small oe of 
20 guns went to St. Mary’s and, according to Johnson (I. 1 - ), was burnt by her crew. = he 
rest of the pirates sailed with Taylor in the Cassandra for the West Indies wid the UDC, 

St. Helena, Ascension, Fernando Po, the Island of Aruba and at last to San Blas Keys (? in 
Mexico, Deposition of John Freeman, March 1723, Ind. Off., Afi is. Letters Reed., XLV. No. 162). 
Then Taylor went to Portobello (on the coast of Panama) and after a, perhaps, pretended 
attempt to procure a pardon through Captain Laws of H. M. 8. Mermaid, he accepted a par- 
don from the King of Spain and was allowed to sell his booty at Portobello, subject only to 
the King’s duty of 20 per cent. The pirates boasted that they could divide to cach man £12060 
in gold and silver, besides diamonds and rich goods (Lud. Off., Wise. Letters Reed., vol, XI V, 

p. 205 e¢ seg.). Johnson ({. 140) says that Taylor obtained a commission in the Spanish 
service and commanded the man-of-war which in 1723 attacked the }: “nglish logwood eutters 
in the Bay of Honduras. If Johnson refers to the Spanish ship which on the 10th March 
{723 took nine out of eleven hen sh Vessels sin Bo ay of - ines uras a m amelie all the 
this massacre, retook the captured ships ca eer all cho Spanis oe 40 the ae (British 
Journal, 1lih May 1723). According to Downing (pp. 65. 107-8), the surgeon, through whom 
Taylor communicated with Captain Laws, was one Willis Moore of the Prosperous of London 
(Captain James), who had been forcibly detained by Eugland and Haylor throughout their whole 
cruise in the Hastern Waters. He escaped from Taylor and wag taken by Captain Laws to 
Jamaica and there, his old captain speaking in his favour, he was cleared of the ¢ charge of piracy 
and came to England in the Mermaid. Yt he is the Chief Surgeon mentioned by Lazenl by in 
his Narrative as having shown him a very doubtful friendship when Lazen} by was forcibly 
detained by England and Taylor, it was fortunate for him that Lazenby was not at Jamaica 
when his case was enquired into. 

558. Mention has been made in the last paragraph of the expected arrival in Mada- 
gascar of Commodore Thomas Matthews. That officer with a smnall squadron composed 
of the Lion (Captain Readish), the Swlisbury (Captain John Cockburn), the Hzeter 
(Captain Robert Johnson) and the Shoreham (Captain Covell Maine) 
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120 This is probably Captain Padison of the S?. George who according to a Portuguese complaint 
(Home Miscellaneous, LX, pp. 31-33) on the 14th July 171, after buming several ships, belonging to 


the native prince of Cabinda and Loango, saized a Portuguese vessel (Our Lady Pereres and St. Antho ny), 
put her crew ashore and carried her off to Cong in the Persion Cull. 
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30), his ships having 


lost company, he Icft letters for the Salisbury with the natives and went on to 
Bombay, where he arrived in September, 1721. The letters remained untouched at St. 
Augustine’s (or at Moreslas [sland, Downing, p. 62) until the arrival, at the end of the year, 
of Taylor, to whom the natives were forced to deliver them. Taylor, according to pirate 
custom, read them to his crew and, in bravado, left the message above mentioned. Matthews 
was detained at Bombay for a short time, but in February 1722 he started to cruise round 
Madagascar. At St. Augustine’s he found Taylor’s message. At -Charnock (? Charrack) 
Point, three leagues from St. Mary's, 18th April 1722 (Downing, p. 92), he 
found the cargo of the Moor ship taken by Condent lying on the shore, and 
salved the guns. Here they met with John Plantain!21 (or James or William, see Downing, 
p. 63 and Dessent’s Deposition, H. C. A. 1-18), a native of Jamaica and an old pirate, who 
had come out with England (he told Downing, p. 117, that he belonged to the Cassandra) 
and had settled at Ranter’s Bay ten or twelve miles from St. Mary’s, as a King amongst the 
natives (Downing, pp. 63-114). According to Downing, he established himself in supremacy 
over all the other Kings, but later on betook himself to India and entered the service of Angria 
who made him one of his principal sea officers (Authentic Hist. of Tulajee Angria, p. 52).12? 
Matthews allowed his men to trade with Plantain, but when Plantain had left on the shore, 
under a very slender guard, the arrack and goods which he had purchased, the officers of the 
fleet sent boats at night and carried them off. This story is corroborated by the depo- 
sitions of two sailors, Charles Larrat of the Lion and Dessent of the Salisbury (High Court of 
Admiralty, 1-18). At St. Mary’s the squadron made friends with the native Prince, con- 
firming the alliance by swearing by the sea and drinking a glass of sea-water mixed with gun- 
powder, a ceremony which the pirates had taught the natives (Downing, pp. 93, 123). Ap- 
parently satisfied that he could do nothing more, Matthews returned to India. After Lawson’s 
fight with Angrians (See para. 561 below), Matthews sailed for England, where he arrived in 
July 1724. 

559. So bad a reputation had attached itself to Madagascar before Matthews’ visit, 
and so little was the palpable result of that visit, that the Company’s ships did not dare to go 
there singly. As every ship’s course was strictly prescribed before she left England, the 
reasons for any deviation had to be certified in the most formal manner by the officers and 
petty officers, the Captain’s opinion not being considered sufficient by itself 123 On the 13th 
November 1722 the following document, dated 23rd June 1722, Lat. 36°00 3’ from Cape — 
Lagulas [Agulhas], was presented to the Council of Bombay :— _ | | 

‘Whereas the ships Prince Frederick [Captain Edward Martin] and the Hanover, both 
bound for the Hast Indies, did as by order keep company together from the Downs to the © 
Latitude of 35°S. and about 400 leagues west from Cape Bona Esperanza, where we met 
with a very hard gale of wind and a prodigious great sea with very thick weather, 
the which continued several days, the wind varing [sic] all round the compass, 
which produced very thick fogs, by which reason we lost company and notwithstanding 
all our endeavours have not seen her since, and being now in the latitude of 
36°S. and about 40 leagues to the Eastward of the said Cape and knowing of the number of 
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121 Downing (p. 116) mentions two allies of Plantain’s, viz. James Adair, a Scotchmen, and Hans 
Burgen, a Dane. ges 5 | Scar ae ee ee ee 
(122 The author of this pamphlet was probably Downing; who is the only writer, So far discovered, wao 
renders the Indian word Kafila ‘scaffold’. ee ee | 
123 Such Councils wore the last vestige of the old Consultations prescribed by the Lawsof Oleron . 
(ascribed to Richard I) to be held by captains with their crews on all critical occasions, | 
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Pyrates that frequent Madagascar and the Main, and more especially in the month of 
August, which would be the time, should we proceed. that passage, of our being nea r the 
Island of Johanna, where they took the Cassandra in that mon th, it being the chief place of 
their rendezvous till the Mongoons are over in India. Therefore we, John Bond and | officers 
of the ship Hanover whose names are hereunder written, do protest against the said Pyrates 
and do declare that it ig not for any private views or interest of our own, but for the safety 
of the ship and cargoe, do unanimously agree, conclude an d resolve, to proceed the outward 
passage for the Island Zelone [Ceylon] or the first place in India, wh ere we may get intelli- 
gence for our better security, we being now a single ship and not capable of defendin g our- 
selves against so great a number of enemies, whose force by all accou nts is mu ch superior to 
ours” (Ind. Off., Log of Hanover). This document is signed by John Quick [Caulker], J ames 
Oliver [Carpenter], Griffith Thomas [Boatswain], Christopher Boulter [G unner], I ‘ankland 
Lucas, Adam Robarts, Robert Killets [? Midshipmen], John Browne [2nd Mate], George 
Court [Chief Mate] and John Bond [Commander]. The order in which the signatures were 
made seems to approximate to the custom of the most junior officer expressing his opinion 
first in a Council of War, but how far freedom was allowed to sign or not to sign L cannot 
express any opinion. 

560. Though Commodore Matthews appears to have achieved nothing by his visit to Ma- 
dagascar, it marks the end of the use of that Island as a base for the Anglo-American pirates. 
Even those who had settled there died out or sank into absolute insignificance, though it 
continued to be a halting place for merchantmen for many years longer. In regard to the 
allegation that Commodore Matthews so far neglected his duty as to behave in a friendly way 
towards the pirates, Captain Thornhill, Chief Mate in command,tells us, under date 12th August 
1723, that at Mozambique a Portuguese official asserted that the Commodore, instead of suppress- 
ing the pirates, had traded with them and sold them all manner of naval stores, and that he 
had on board articles which had been taken out of the Portuguese ship (Nostra Senhora da 
Cabo) but, says Thornhill, the Commodore had visited Mascarenhas, “ From this it may be 
supposed that our men-of-war bought their commodities of the French Governor and at a 
very cheap rate, which I think any body would do and not slip so good an opportunity.” On 
the other hand, when one of Thornhill’s midshipmen recognized on board the Portuguese 
man-of-war in Mozambique harbour a man who had served with the pirate Hornygold in 
the West Indies, the Portuguese refused to surrender him (Log of the Duke of York). There 
does not seem much to choose between the English, French, Dutch and Portuguese in their 
moral ideas about piracy. 

| Malabarese. 

561. It has been mentioned that Commodore Matthews arrived at Bombay in Septem- 
ber 1721. Downing says (pp. 55-59) that he assisted the Bombay Government in an attack 
on Angria’s fort at Alibag, about 40 miles south of Bombay, which was defeated owing to 
the treachery of their Portuguese allies. This, if Downing has not confused it with the attack 
on Gheria in 1720, was the last of Governor Boone’s many unsuccessful attempts to reduce 
the Angrian pirates. He left for England in January 1721-2. On his return from Madagas- 
car in 1722, Matthews again offered his assistance to the Bombay Government. ‘Towards 
the end of the year, Captain Lawson, with men from the fleet, engaged Angria’s grabs off 
Bombay, capturing one, the first of Angria’s fighting vessels to surrender to the E nglish, 
It was commanded by a Dutchman, who was killed in the fight “or ‘tis thought he would 
sooner have blown up the ship than have been taken ” (Downing, pp. 67, 152). Another 
fight took place somewhat earlier, the Victoria Grab and the Revenge (Company’s cruisers) 
taking one of the Kempsaunt’s grabs and destroying another, whilst on the 26th February 
1721-2, four of Angria’s grabs and several gallivats met two other cruisers, viz. the Hagle 
Brigantine (Captain Martin) and the Hunter Galley (Captain Doggett) off Bassein. The 
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British were on the point of victory when the Hunter blew up with all on board. Downing 
(p. 50) says that the Hagle also blew up, but as a matter of fact she escaped with the Bombay 
Merchant and two gallivats which were under her convoy, after a running fight, to Serigon and 
thence to Mahim. Soon after, however, she was wrecked and became a total loss (Bombay 
Letters Recewed, I. 22nd March 1721-2). On the 5th November 1722 the Victoria and Re- 
venge were sent against Angria’s fleet, and off Versivah (Vesava St. John’s) they captured his 
Admiral Galley, his Chief Subadar and 90 of his best people. The rest of the fleet escaped to 
Rajapore River, but this affair so discouraged Angria that for some time his ships did not dare 
to leave harbour (Bomb. Letters Recd.15 April, paras., Tand 15, May 17238, para. 19). According 
to Low (I. 101), during the course of this year, Bombay made an unsuccessful attack on Angria’s 
Fortress of Kolaba, a little south of Bombay. At the very time when the Bombay Council 
was so hard pressed in holding not only the Angrian but also the Sanganian pirates in check, 
Commodore Matthews chose to exercise his authority as a King’s officer by receiving desert- 
ers from the Company’s ships and by ordering the Company’s cruisers to leave the posts 
assigned to them for his own convenience (Bomb. Letiers Recd., 8rd January 1723-4, para. 9). 
Portuguese. 

562. In November 1722 Captain Thomas Smith (Fort St. George Galley) took two pirates 
flying Portuguese colours. “The Declarants [Smith and his officers] hoisted English colours 
and hailed her from whence she came and to whom she belonged. Answer was made that 
their colours showed who they were, to which the Commander of the Bengal (Captain Wil- 
liam Jordan) replied that he trusted no colours at sea, but if they were what they pretended, 
he demanded their sending their boat on board (Bomb. Cons., 11th November 1722). 

Sanganians. 

563. On the 8th November 1723 the Bombay Council informed the Court of Directors 
that they proposed to form a cruising fleet of the Victoria, three galleys and half a dozen 
gallivats, to hold the sea between Carwar and the Sanganian Coast, and hoped to take many 
of “‘the Sanganian boats which cruise about the high lands of St. John and intercept our 
trade in small craft.” The Victoria had recently taken one of these and made 36 prisoners : 
the boatitself was sold for 300 rupees, which, according to custom, was divided amongst the 
captors (Bomb. Letters Recd., 8tk November 1723, para. 24). | 

564. On the 3rd May 1724 the Fort St. George Galley brought in a grab which carried 
no pass, but claimed to belong to the Raja of Porepatam, supposing her to be really a San- 
ganian. The Raja reclaimed her, saying that he had sent her as convoy to some of his ships 
sailing to Mocha, and proving that in her passage she had fought two Sanganians. One of 
these, a grab, had escaped, but the other, a large Surat ship which the Sanganians had taken 
a year earlier, had been burnt in the fight. Accordingly, the Bombay Council returned the 
Raja’s ship, but only after he had paid up 500 rupees for the tonnage which had sailed out 
of his port that season without passes, and with the warning that any ship of his found at 
sea after the 10th September without a pass would be confiscated (Bomb. Letters Recd., 14th 
Sept. 1724). 





V. Suppression of Piratical Communities. | | | 
565. ‘The disappearance of European pirates from the Eastern Waters allowed of the 
recrudescence of indigenous piracy, but the increase of European commerce, especially British, 
made it necessary for the latter to take the matter seriously in hand. In earlier days the 
English (like other Europeans) had looked upon the native pirates chiefly as one means 
of keeping their rivals out of their way, but the impunity thus bestowed upon the pirates 
only taught them how to fight and whetted their appetites for the fine prey to be got from 
the English country trade and still more from the British Europe ships. . 
566. Amongst the native pirates themselves, the Sidis, who held the Mughal commis- 


sion (See para. 305 above), were so weakened by the rise of the Marathas, especially by the 
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great defeat which the latter inflicted on them in 17 39, hen they lost most of their territory 
and seaports, that they were strongly inclined to seek friendship with the British and retire from 
piracy (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI.i. 161). In June 1758 the British occupied the Sidi capital of 
Rajapore, and in December of the same year acquired predominance in Surat, whilst in 
1759 they were appointed Admirals of the Mughal, withthe special duty of suppressing piracy 
(Anquetil du Perron, L’Inde, II. 30). The petty aan al States south of Mount Deli had 
been reduced to quiescence before 1750 (See para. 625 below). In 1756 the Angrians were 
suppressed by the capture of Gheria by Watson and Clive, only to be rep a reed. by the Sivajis 
or Marathas, who however both indulged in piracy themselves and encouré wed 3 it as over-lords 
of Kolhapur (Malwan) and of the Sawunts (Vingurla), both of whon: were reduced by the Bri- 
tish in 1812. With the suppression of the Waghers of Gujarat ti [S20 t 1G Sangaans 
practically disappeared, and the lessons given by the British to the Joasmis in 1809 and 1820 
culminated in the Permanent Peace of 1843 which pul an end to organised piracy in the 
Persian Gulf. 

567. In the Far Hast the occupation of Rhio by the Dutch in October TSts anc of Sin- 
gapore by the British, 6th February 1819, made piracy in the Malacca Slates a very hazard. 
ous occupation, phils the introduction of steam vessels in IS37 sounded the death knell 
of piracy in the Malay Archipelago; but the Tanuns were not driven out of Borneo until 
1846, and their last base in that island, namely Tungku, was not destroyed until [So2. Mean. 
while the Suluans had received a shattering blow in the capture of the Island of Balagnini 
by the Spaniards in 1848, and were finally subdued in 1851. A little earlier, in 1849, Raja 
Brooke with the aid of British warships had taught the Borneo Malays and Dyaks a severe 
lesson. These acts of force would, if they had stood alone, have proved as temporary in their 
results as the previous punishments inflicted by the Dutch, for to dest roy towns which could 
be rebuilt in a few days, to burn prahus which could be easily replaced, to put to fight bodies 
of pirates, the bulk of whom escaped into jungles into which they could not be fullowed, 
could not have had any. permanent effect unless supported by more couvinecing measures. 
What really put an end to Malay piracy was the use of steam vessels which could run down 
_ the swift war-prahus of the Malays, and the restoration of commerce and security which made 
peaceful trade more profitable than piracy. The first steam-vessel used ayainst the pirates 
was the English Hast India Company’s Diana in 1836. The aes who first showed that a 
peaceful life was practicable and profitable for the Malays was Raja Brooke of Sarawak. 








568. In China piracy was so mixed up with patriotic rebe Nion and with smuyeling that 
it is difficult often to distinguish between these different forms of illegal activity, but piracy 
seems to have come to an end as a profession in China with the ordinances of Covernor 
Macdonell in 1867. From this date Hongkong ceased to he a souree of intelligence and 
reprovisionment. for the piratical organisations which from time immemorial had been 
closely connected with the islands lying in the mouth of the Canton River. 

669. Sporadic outbreaks of piracy have since occurred in all parts of the Hastern Waters, 
but none of such importance as seriously to threaten the sccurity of commerce. 


Malabarese. 


670. In 1724 the Dutch made an unsuccessful attack on Augria’s fortress ab Vijay durg. 
{n 1727 he took an English ship, and it was reported that the Bombay Government was 
forced to expend £50,000 annually for protection against the country pirates, of whom he 
was the most troublesome. In 1728 he retook the grab which Lawson had taken in 1722 
(See para. 561 above). In 1729 Angria took the Company's Galley King William, and 
treated very cruelly Captain McNeale and other prisoners, whom however he released for 
the paltry ransom of five hundred rupees Pane: Gaz., [. ii. 87; Bomb. Quarterly Review, 
LV. 12; Low. I. 104), 
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571. On the 12th January 1729-30 Phond Sawunt of Sawunt Wari, Chief of Vingurla 
which State had hitherto been in collusion, if not actual alliance, with the Angria Family, 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the English. By the 3rd article of the 
treaty it was provided that the cargoes of English ships wrecked on his coast were not to be 
confiscated. This was the first instance of an Indian Prince giving up a right which had been 
claimed in all parts of the Hast at least since the time of Marco Polo (See para. 45 above ; 
Memoir of the Sawunt Waree State, Bomb. Sel., X. 171). 

572. On the20th June 1729124 (Danvers, IT. 400) died Kanhoji Angria, leaving two legi- 
timate sons. The elder Sukhoji, who took Kolaba as his share of the State, was at first 
friendly to the English, but the younger Sambhaji, who received the southern coast and 
resided at Severndurg, pursued his father’s policy. His ships were in constant conflict with 
the British. Captain Beresford notes on the 26th November 1730 that the Bombay Galley 
had just come in badly damaged and with many soldiers as wellas sailors killed and wounded, 
whilst the Bengal Galley!25 had been taken. Captain Beresford was thereupon ordered with 
his own ship, the Victoria Frigate and the Fort St. George Galley to cruise down the coast. 
He looked into Gheria, on the 6th December, where they saw the King William (See para. 270 
above) but could do nothing to recapture her. They saw nothing further of the enemy (Log 
of Prince William, 480 tons, 96 men, 30 guns). 

573. On the 4th March 1730-1 Captain Pelly, off Barcelore “saw 12 boats standing 
after us, which we are informed belong toa Roger [Raja] ashore [probably one of Angria’s 
chiefs] and are looking out for Moors’ ships” (Log of the Middlesex, 430 tons, 86 men, 30 guns). 

574. Onthe 2nd May 1731 Captain Robert Bootle of the London (490 tons, 98 men and 34 
guns) writes from Surat :—‘‘ This morning... .by order of the Chief here, I sent my pinnace 
and yawl both well manned and armed up the river to take two gallivats belonging to Angria, 
which we are informed are in the river. At midnight they fell in with them and took them 
both with 30 men on board, out of which three were killed in endeavouring to make their 
escape. Mr. Lowther, the Chief, has taken them into his charge and sent them to Bombay 


oy 


under guard of four Europeans and a great many Peons in order to be condemned. They 
were betrayed by the Seedee’s Sebandar Shahbandar in whom they confided and do still 
believe him to be their friend. This is a sign that the Seedee is not well pleased with so 
troublesome a neighbour. Mr. Lowther has promised Mr. Shepperd who had command of 
the pinnace and Mr. Blinstone in the yawl that they shall have a just account of the prizes 
and the share due in such cases according to order of the Company ” (See para. 595 below). 
575. On the 13th December 1731 the timely appearance of the Stretham (470 tons, 94 
men, 30 guns, George Westcott Commander), saved a Portuguese ship from capture by four 
grabs and four gallivats of Angria’s (Log of the Siretham). 7 
576. On the 6th and 7th January 1731-2 the Ockham (480 tons, 96 men and 30 guns, 
William Jobson Commander) fought a Kolaba squadron of five grabs and three gallivats 
(seven more gallivats of the pirate fleet having withdrawn into harbour with a prize which 
they had just taken), and beat them off with heavy loss (70 men killed and 30 wounded), 
‘but could not take any of them as they were much better sailors. Captain Jobson says that 
at this time Angria had two squadrons, one stationed at Kolaba of five grabs and the other 
at Gheria of six, beside gallivats. They were all strongly manned and were accustomed to 
attack at night in the calm which generally prevailed between the Land and Sea breezes. 
Their mode of attack was in line abreast, coming up astern and keeping the masts of the 
enemy just sufficiently out of line to afford a good target for the powerful guns, 9 or 12 
124 Duff (I. 520) says in 1728, Grose says 1731. | | | | 
125 On the 12th March 1731 the Bombay Government granted pensions of Rs.2 per mensem to widows 
without children, and Rs. 3 to widows with children, of the men who had been killed in this Galley 
(Bomb, Gaz, KKVI, i. 159). Se | pate 7 
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eundets: which they carried proj ecting over the prow through pons a . ee at ve pukned 
of the forecastle (See pare. 625 below; Orme, History, I. 408). Captain J ohson says i—* His 
late success in taking the Bengal Galley and other prizes had encou raged him to take an oath 
upon a Cow's head (which is their manner of swearing) to attack op oe a 
every man a gold Manillen (which is a ring they wear about their wr sts) if they brought us 
in, but we happily disappointed them and I hope it was a very tim ely stroke to put a stop 
to their bold attempts, they being so flushed with success that they attack bu t ts 2 every- 
thing they meet and begin to make the Trading on that coast very hazardous, The crew 
of the Ockham received two months pay from the President of Bombay and the same amount 
from the Directors as a reward for their good conduct (Log of the Ockham ; Downing, p. 68). 

577. In 1732 the English at Tellicherry despatched two successf ul OX ped itions against 
the local pirates, in one of which a pirate vessel of 15 guns was taken 7 Tn t he other, Ensign 
Lewis Mendoza having captured off the mouth of the Val arpattany mn River a Canarese vessel 
which had attacked his party, was in turn attacked by one belonging to “ Cutti Coileen,” 

carrying 200 men. A lucky shot fell in the magazine of the pirate and she blew up, not a 
man of her crew escaping (Logan, Malabar, I. 365). 
| Anglo-Americans. 

578. On the lst November 1725 private letters were received af Onore (Honavar) from 
Madras advising that the crew of a South Sea ship had murdered their eaptain and turned 
pirates and intended for the Malabar Coast (Log of the Devonshire, 470 tons, Of men, 30 guns, 
Lawrence Prince, Commancler). Either the news was false or the pirate went elsewhere, 

Portuguese or Turks. 

579, The Morice (Christopher Wilson Commander) arrived in Mocha Road on the 2Ist June 
1725. Onthe 11th July a Portuguese Captain sent in certain demands to the Governor, who put 
the Portuguese officer and his boat crew in prison and stopped all business. On the 12th‘ the Por- 
tuguese warped nearer the shore and hoisted the red flag at themain top-mast head, Te is now 
within gunshot of the town and threatens to fire upon it, for which reason the Europe flaggs 
were hoisted onthe shoar at all the Factorysat the Portuguese request * (Log of the Morice). 

| Malays. 

580. In 1726 the Constable, Clars van Cleef, was attacked by six pirate boats from 
Macassar and forced to flee (Parl. Papers, S51, LVI. i. p. 65). The Nakhoda Muda (Wfem- 
oirs of a Malayan Family, p.2) mentions an attack upon Karimata by Bugis from Cclebes 
under Panglimah Tuasah about this time or a litt le later. 

| English and Dutch. 

581. The establishment of the Ostend Company in 1722 was part of a German world mari- 
time policy. Its early profits were great and in 1726 it paid a dividend of 33) per cent. It 
established settlements on the Madras coast at Covelong and in the I ugli at Bankibazar. 
The jealousy of the Dutch and English was quickly aroused, and their Agents did not hesitate 
to take drastic measures to spoil its trade. In the Log of the London, under date 19th May 
1727, Captain Robert Bootle complains that men were deserting from his ship owing to offers 
of double pay made by “the Emperor’s people ” and in the Log of the Mary under date L1th 
July 1730 Captain Thomas Holden mentions the presence of a number of English and Dutch 
ships in the Hugli, engaged in holding up the Ostenders, examining Moor and other 
ships to sce if they carried their money or property, seizing the sloops sent down from Banki- 
bazar with men and ammunition and insulting the Ostenders so as to trap them into com- 
mencing hostilities (Logs of the London 490 tons, 98 men, 34 guns, and the Bridgewater 400 

tons, 80 men, 28 guns, 25th September 1730). | 
582. Captain Henry Watts, under date 14th November 1744, mentions that English 
ships and soldiers were sent down from Calcutta to force the Ostenders at Culpee (Kalpi on 
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the Hugli, apparently a temporary halting place) to surrender deserters from English ships 
and from the garrison at Calcutta. The Ostenders declared that they would repel force by 
force, and the English withdrew (Log of the Lapwing). In 1745 M. Schonamille, Chief of the 
Ostend Company, determined to leave Bengal, and with 300 Europeans—‘ a mixture of the 
worst of all nations, likely to take to evilcourses ”—establish himself in Pegu, but was cut off, 
with 100 of his men, by the Arakanese, whilst 50 more were taken prisoners, the rest escaping 
to Malacca or Batavia. Apparently previous to this disaster he had carried off from Mergui 
the French ship Charles, belonging to Dupleix, and renamed her the Restoration. It was 
recovered by Captain [t.e. Admiral Thomas] Griffin, who found 24 Englishmen amongst its 
crew (Despatches from Madras 15th February and 24th September 1745 and 7th February 1746). 
Malabarese. — 

583. In December 1732 the Bombay fleet, consisting of the Victory Grab (Captain Par- 
rott) the King George Galley (Captain Harris) the Princess Caroline (Captain Preast) with 
five gallivats, blockaded Angria’s squadron in Cole Abbey [t.e. Kolaba] but without any 
decisive result. Meanwhile his southern squadron was at liberty, and on the 30th January 
1732-3 a Dutch Europe ship reported that she and another Dutch vessel (each of 30 guns 
and 100 men), in company with two English ships, the Shallum (24 guns and 90 men) and the 
Charming Patty (16 guns and 40 men) had been attacked off Gheria by eight grabs and six 
gallivats belonging to Angria, but had beaten them off after a stiff fight of two hours in which 
both sides suffered severely. The Dutch ships were badly damaged, but the Shallum lost 
most heavily in men (Log of the M arlborough, Thomas Hunt Commander, 28¢h December 1732 
and 30th January 1732-3). - 

584. Sakhoji Angria died in 1733 (or 1734) and was succeeded by his brother Sambha}i 
who sent his half brother Manaji to Kolaba as his Deputy, but Manaji speedily made himself 
independent (Bomb. Gaz., XI. 150). oS . a 

585. Shaikji, a notorious pirate, is mentioned as having in 1733 assisted the Marathas 
against his master the Sidi, in whose confidence he was. Shaikji (or Yacoob Khan) was by 
origin a Hindu and a descendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Konkan, but having been taken 
prisoner as a child by the Sidi, he had been made a Muhammadan, a fact which, as was 
the case with many other Hindu forced converts to Islam, did not destroy his instinctive 
attraction towards his own people (Duff, 1. 522 ; Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 82). | 

586. In 1733 the British occupied the Island of Undheri (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. 1. 170). 

Dutch, Javanese, Arabians, — 
587. Early in 1733 a Dutch ship, the Windhondt, carried the suite of the ae 
ambassador to Gombroon. When she had landed them the crew mutinied and set off to 
- tas in the Red Sea. § . + two Dutch ships and beat them 
cruise as pirates in the Red Sea. Shortly after they me umes 
pe apt : twain, gunner and two men, 
off after a hard fight, during which the Commander, boa » 8 nares 
who had been held prisoners, managed to make their escape, by barca ; 0 ie Scie 
Soon after, the mutineers quarrelling among themselves, some of ans Ne a : es k sans 
various reasons, and the Surgeon, taking his opportunity when aeeaany perverts hip. It 
ashore on a desert island getting in water, persuaded the remainder to run off wi # : s Ps 
; ed that amongst the most resolute aud dangerous of the mutineers were 20 n i 
piegeney 1 th 1'733 and Letter from Gombroon 24th May 1733) Low (I. 115) 
(Surat Diary 8th April and 8th June 1783 and Levve hantmen. Roggeveen 
«gays that ‘before she was recaptured the Windhondt took two ace ane Si i. 
(Kerr, XI. 159) calls her the Hare and says Se ade a 4 oe 
| ra 7 7 tas 
588. Between 1730 and 1735 the Persians were driven out of Muscat by Ahmed bin 
ee ee a After thisthe Muscatees, who had been the first to praotise piracy, 
Saeed who became Imam. : ‘1 the beginning of the nineteenth century, when they 
in the Persian Gulf, abandoned it until the beginning ot wht | | 
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came anon. Wahabi iaananie (Bomb. Sel., XXIV. 57, 122, 170. See, however, what Grose 
Says, para. 632 below). 
English and French. 

589. At this time both English and French did a lively trade in slaves in Madagascar, 
Captain George Bagwell notes that when he was at Crab Island on the west coast of Madagas- 
car he heard that two French ships had lately been there and taken away, one five hundred 
the other three hundred slaves. These slaves were prisoners taken by the native chiefs in 
their wars. The prices were “ for a man one buckaneer and one trading gun and bwo measures 
of powder each, and 30 flints and 30 balls ; for a woman two trading guns, a quart of powder, 
30 flints and 30 balls ; for a boy a buckancer gun, a pint of powder, 30 balls and 30 flints ; 
a girl equal to a boy and to be allowed for according to their size” (Log of the Hartford 460 
tons, 92 men, 30 guns, 1442 February 1733-4). Captain Bagwell collected 180 slaves in six 
weeks in Youngowle Bay, and the people expressed much disappointment that Captain James 
Saunders had not come on the same business. During the visit of the latter, a Dieppe ship, 
La Subtil, Monsieur du Casse Commander (150 tons, 12 guns and 30 men), with a pass from 
the Governor of Bourbon and belonging to the French East India Company, was also there 
for slaves (Log of the King William, 19th August 1734). 

590. About this time the English required that all country ships should carry passes 
(Duff, 145 n.). This had now become necessary, for if the native Governments wished to 
hold Europeans responsible for piracy, it was necessary for the Company’s cruisers to be able 
to distinguish between ships carrying arms for defence and those carrying them for piratical 
purposes. 

591. On the 13th May 1736 the Harringion (Robert Jenkins, Commander) arrived at 
Fort Dauphin to trade for slaves. The King professed to be glad to see the English, but 
said that he had been informed by the French that the English did not dare to come there 
without French permission. However, a French merchant-man coming in to the harbour, 
Captain Jenkins compelled her to send a boat aboard him before he would allow her to trade. 
The native princes were very eager to receive a salute of guns, but so timid were they that 
they either kept astern in their boats or, if they came on board, ran down below deck until 
the salute had been fired (Log of the Harrington). 

Sanganians. 

592. In 1734 the Koolee rovers of Gujarat gave much trouble, but were checked for 
the time by a squadron under Captain Radford Nunn, which attacked Sultanpur in the south 
of Kathiawar (Low, I. 116; Bomb. Gaz., XTIT. 521 n; XXVI. i. 266). Very soon afterwards 
the Koolees took the miss a Bombay Marine deena ees was beasts & dria ee 


ashore (Low, [. 117. See para. 45 above). 
| Malays. 

593. According to Stavorinus (II. 219), about 1735 the Dutch in the Celebes were 
greatly harassed by pirates :—‘‘ Aroe Seenkang, a discontented Wadjoree prince, had for 
some time, together with his Captain......been committing piracies. He had taken Passir 
and Coety [in Borneo, in 1726. See ibid., IT. 247] and had even attacked the vessels of the 
[Dutch] Company. These freebooters therefore in the years 1735 and 1736, carrying their 
depredations to a great excess in the neighbourhood of Mandhar and Cajelie, were encoun- 
tered by the cruising vessels of the Company, but to no purpose, and in the beginning of the 
year they landed at Fort Rotterdam on the adjacent islands, belonging to the Company, 
where they plundered the inhabitants and burned their houses.” When attacked by Dutch 
ships from Macassar they got away “ without any material damage (Pinkerton, XI. 224). It is 
clear that the Malays were © getting over their fear of European ships. The swiftness of their 
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vessels, propelled by oars as well as sails, gave them the same advantage over the Dutchas the 
Malabarese and Sanganians had over English and French ships on the west coast of India. 
Malabarese. 

594. On the 26th December 1735, beside two other English ships which he had 
previously taken, Sambhaji himself with four gallivats and five grabs took the Derby Indiaman 
(480 tons, 96 men, and 32 guns, Captain Abraham Anselm). On the Derby seven men were 
killed and many more were badly wounded. 115 prisoners 126 including many ladies, 
into Severndurg (fead’s Weekly Journal, 10th J uly and 6th November 
unsuccessful defence of the 
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1736). The 
Derby, said to be due to shortness of ainmunition, 
“made a great stir through the whole of India and many Bengal merchants showed 
a disposition to place their goods on our [i.e. French] ships rather than to trust them 
to rivals so unfortunate or so ill-prepared to defend themselves ” (Martineau, Dupleix etl’Inde 
Frangaise, p. 211), and in 1736-7 Dupleix, to ensure the safety of the navigation between 
Surat and Calicut, constantly menaced by the Angrians, applied to the French Company 
to have placed at his disposition a Europe ship which was trading between Chandernagore 
and Surat, saying that‘ the English who had suffered much more from the Angrians than we 
had, had only themselves to thank for their misfortunes, since they used to sell them arms and 
allow them to dispose of their piratical booty even in Bombay ” (Martineau, p. 523). Angria’s 
successes so encouraged him that he attacked, though unsuccessfully, the 7 igulant of 65 guns 
and the Ruby of 50 under the command of Commodore Lisle and also many other vessels. 
Sambhaji sent, two of the prisoners taken on the Derby to Bombay to treat of a peace, but 
nothing final was concluded (Read’s Weekly Journal, 10th July and 6th November 1736). 

595. On the 24th December 1736 the Company’s cruisers brought into Bombay one of 
Angria’s grabs with a vessel belonging to the sons of Muhammad Ali, a merchant of Surat, 
which had been taken b y the grab and which they had recovered. In conformity with a 
resolution of the [Mth November 1731, the value of the grab, stores and ammunition, was 
divided amongst the captors. ‘Two Subadars taken on the grab were ordered to be con- 
ned without irons and with a full allowance of food, but the rest were put in irons, employed 
upon the works and given only such food as might be necessary (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 174). 

596. At the end of 1736 or beginning of 1737 Sambhaji captured the Severn (Captain 
Parker). He made slaves of the whole crew, setting them to work on his fortifications (Old 
Whig, 28th April 1787). On the 2nd March 1737 the Halifax (John Aston Commander) sail- 
ing from ‘Tellicherry towards Goa, came in sight of a vessel under jurymasts, flying & 
white flag with a red cross and accompanied by two gallivats. Supposing her to be a prize, 
Yaptain Aston determined to retake her, but on coming up found her to be commanded 
by an Irishman. She was a Moor vessel which had been taken by Angria and sold to the 
Portuguese. The gallivats were under her convoy, one being Angrian and eee seta | 
The Captain reported that at Gheria Angria had “ six grabs ready to put to sea and three ee 
will be ready in two or three days, in all which he has put 18 pounders for eee a 
manned with 200 men each, and [is] fitting all the gallivats he can to gables apes a) 
his grabs, and that resenting the affair in the discharge of the English sees ee = a 
Derby, See para, 594 n, whove| he pretends to attack the Bombay oT ae i | Halifue wos | 
hasgiven ordersto his men to stand the first fire and then to board. uareies suena 


i 








| . oe | : i Were 
126 All “the English that were prisoners with Angria, excep? those we Sarr aanti eae 7 36 
released by the meanayemon of Captain James Inchbird and arrived at Bombay the i 
(Bomb, Gaz,, XXXVI. i. 170). . | ape oe 
127 At this time reloading big guns was a matter of time, 80 that after ips se ane : aise rs 
could always attack with a good chance of success, The introduction of Quick-tring g | 
advantage to the side using big guns, | 
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ready and cleared for action, there was no chance of the Angrians taking her, but as she was 
alone and, if she lost her masts in the action, she might miss her voyage, whilst she had no 
chance of taking such swift sailers as the Angrians, Captain Aston and his officers decided to 
stand off to sea and avoid an action (Log of the Halifax). 

597. On the 2nd January 1737-8 the Heathcote (Captain Jonathan Cape) met the Com- 
pany’s Galleys cruising for Angria’s fleet. The latter consisted of the Briana (Captain 
Lewis), the Prince of Wales (Captain Atkins), the Neplune’s Prise (Captain Nunn) and the 
Rose (Captain Benson) (Log of the Heathcote). 

Sanganians. 

598. In August 1737 the Robert and the Success were sent by the Bombay Council to 
make reprisals upon the Sanganians and other northern pirates, that month being the season 
for the return of their vessels from Mocha (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 269). 

Malabarese. 

589. In 1738 Angrian pirates attacked the Dutch ship Noordswolfsbergen and the yachts 
Zeelands Welvaren and Magdulena, and after a three days’ fight took the two yachts ([nd. Off, 
Dutch Records, XIIT. 168). 

600. On the 18th November 17388 the Nassaw (William Hutchinson Commander) off 
Vingurla “met the Kempson’s fleet which is at peace with us and likewise acquainted me 
12 gallivats, but that our fleet had kept in the rest. I called a consultation with my officers, 
who judged it proper to stand thirty orforty leagues out to sea till we got to the northward of 
Bombay.” On the 6th December, off Bombay, the Nassau saw Manaji Angria’s gallivats towing 
into Cole Abbey (Kolaba) two grabs, which Captain Hutchinson supposed to be Portuguese 
and to have been taken the previous night when gunfire had been heard (Log of the Nassu). 

601. On the 22nd December 1738 Commodore George Bagwell chased Sambhaji’s fleet 
of 9 grabs and 13 gallivats into Rajapore, but was unable to follow them up, through ignorance 
of the river (Low, I. 107). On the 10th January 1738-9 he repulsed an attack by Angria’s 
fleet off Goa with the loss of only one man, a midshipman, killed. Angria’s Admiral was 
killed in the fight (Daily Post, 19th October 1739; Bombay Quarterly Review, 1V. 75). Sam- 
bhaji now proposed peace to Bombay on condition that English ships should carry his passes 
and that the English should pay him annually 2,000,000 rupees for the free navigation of the 
_ seas, an impudent proposition which was promptly rejected (Low, I. 108). 

602. On the 15th January 1738-9 Commodore Bagwell with the King George and the 
Carolina Galley came up off Barcelore with the Kempshew’s fleet which, about four or five 
days earlier, “had taken a Portuguese ship and grab and killed most of their people.” The 
Khem Sawunt being at peace with the English, the Commodore ransomed all the European 
Portuguese amongst the prisoners and put them ashore at Mangalore (Log of the Nassau). 
In March Captain Inchbird with a small fleet took cight of Manaji Angria’s fighting gallivats 
and thirteen fishing boats, but in November Manaji took the island of Elephanta and, -after 
some vacillation, finally threw in his lot with Sambhaji. In 1740 he surrendered Elephanta 
without resistance to the Marathas (Low, I. 109; Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 227-233). 

608. On the 29th March 1738-9 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins Commander) near 
Tellicherry met the Dutch fleet (under Major Seirsma, Ind. Off. Dutch Records, XIII. 168) 
returning from a fruitless expedition against Gheria. Captain Jenkins saluted the Dutch 
Admiral with 17 guns, manned his ship and gave three cheers (Log of the Harrington). 

604. Amongst other instructions issued to the Commanders of the Company’s vessels — 

on the 28th August 1739 occur the following :— 
“3rd. You are to take, sink or otherwise destroy all Savajes or other pirates infesting 
the coast, as Angria, Ramrous of Antigerate, commonly cruising to the southward, as well 
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with, bringing such people, vessells and goods that you take belonging to them in hither [i : 
Bombay] for their condemnation.”’ = a 





“Sth. Kempsaunt, who has a port between Vingorly and Goa, is at peace with us and at 
war with Angria. W hen you meet his fleet they will send a gallivat with green (See nara. 235 
above) colours to speak with you and you are to treat them as friends, and should they offer 
to join you and go against Angria, you are to permit them, but always under your command.” 


N.B.—Ji was chawacteristic of the English in the East that they never placed their forces under 
the command of their native allies. | 


“7th. That at any time you meet with any vessel of war under red colours [#.e. Moor 
colours], though they may pretend to belong to the Seedee or Bajerow [i.e. Marathas|, if 
you have reason to suspect that they are not what they pretend, but enemies, you are to 
bring them in here ” (Forrest, Bombay Records, I. 173). 


605. On the oth October 1739 a reward of 2,000rupees was offered by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for every fighting grab taken by the Company’scruisers. Towards this the President 
subscribed 600 rupees and two other gentlemen 200 rupees each (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 271.) 


606. On the 9th January 1739-40 Sambhaji with fifteen ships actually ventured to 
attack, off Goa, four of the Company’s ships when sailing in company, viz. the Harrington, 
Pulteney, Ceres and Halifax. The brunt of the attack fell upon the Harrington which was at 
some distance from her consorts. The enemy were beaten off after a gallant defence of five 
hours (Forrest, Bombay Records, II, 74; Low, I, 108). The Commander of the Harrington 
was Captain Robert Jenkins, who had been in command of the Rebecca when she was taken, 
in 1731, in the West Indies, by a Spanish Guardacosta. On that occasion he was brutally 
ill-treated and one of his ears was cut off by a Spanish officer. This ear he carefully preserved, 
and when in 1738 the complaints of the English merchants against the cruelty of the Spani- 
ards in the West Indies could no longer be ignored, he was called to the bar of the House of 
Commons to tell his story and produced this grim evidence to the truth of his tale (Southey, 
II. 265). The Directors were so well pleased with his conduct in this fight against the Mara- 
thas that they presented him with 300 guineas. As the fight was renewed next day, it lasted 
in all nineteen hours, and the Angrians are said to have lost 150 men in killed alone (Gen- 
ileman’s Magazine, 1'740, p. 621). 


607. On the 10th December 1741 news was received at Tellicherry that a few days pre- 
viously Sambhaji Angria, with seven grabs and thirteen gallivats, had surrounded and taken, 
off Onore, after an eleven hours’ fight, the Jupiter, a ship despatched by Labourdonnais to Goa 
for provisions. She had on board 200 European soldiers and marines as well as between three 
and four hundred slaves purchased at Goa and intended for the French Islands (Tellicherry 
Cons. 10th December 1741). On the 24th January 1741-2 the Halifax (John Blake Comman- 
der) in company with the Onslow (John Balchen Commander and Commodore) and the Queen 
(Charles Birkhead Commander) met an Angrian fleet off Severndurg, but did not come to an 
engagement. Captain Blake tells us that to prepare for action he ° took down the bulk- 
head of the great cabin and made a very clear ship fore and aft” and slung his yards. From 
this it would appear that the old method of fighting at close quarters when attacked by 
superior numbers was going out. Toencouragethe men, he ordered them to give three cheers 
and the Band to play ‘ Britons strike home.’ The Angrians approached, according to cus- 
tom, in line abreast, the grabs towing those of their vessels that were slower sailers. One of the 
-Angrians spread top gallant and studding sails, which was new with these pirates. On the 
30th January 1741-2 in Mangalore Road, two of Angria’s grabs took a rice boat: which was 
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coming on board the Onslow and were prevented from taking one of her own boats, which 
was going ashore, only by the fire of her guns (Logs of the Halifax and Onslow). 

608. So much had the success of the Angrians encouraged the pirates, that all along the 
coast acts of piracy became common. Kuli Rovers from Gujarat swarmed near Surat (Ind. 
Off., Dutch Records, XIII. 69). The Malwans 128 (This name was now applied to the subjects 
of the Khem Sawunt and the Raja of Kolhapur as well as to the Sivajees or Marathas of 
Malwan itself, Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88) are said to have plundered to the extent of ten or eleven 
thousand rupees annually (ibid.). On the 30th January 1741-2 the Khem Sawunt of Vingurla 
landed a force which plundered the coast of Cannanore and began to show uttcr disregard 
for his treaty with the English. On the 15th March 1741-2 Kunhi Ahamad, nephew of the 
pirate Chief of Kottakal, generally known as Cota Marcar, having been made prisoner by the 
English, took opium and ran amok. He killed a sergeant with a knife, and was shot dead. 
As he and his party were not engaged in actual piracy when captured, this excited an out- 
burst of fanaticism, and the Angrians took a number of vessels, so that the Company’s crui- 
ser Tiger was kept very busy in the attempt to protect commerce (Logan, p. 382). This is, 
I believe, the last mention of the Marakkar family, which now lapsed into obscurity (Malabar 
Gazetteer, 433). 

609. In 1743, when is ought to have been strengthened, the Bombay Marine was re- 
duced, and the Tiger herself, whilst disabled by a waterspout, was overpowered by the subjects 
of the Sidi of Mufdafarabad (2), who however restored her at the order of his superior, the 
Sidi of Janjira (Low, I. 118). 

610. The subjects of the Zamorin joined in the lucrative trade. Ships were plundered 

even in Calicut Road, and the Zamorin secretly accepted presents from the Muhammadan 
pirates who occupied Cottica, the northern portion of his territory (Ind. Off., Dutch Records, 
XIII. 17. 66). 

611. Captain Jenkins tells us that on the 23rd February of this year (1742-3) he picked 
up and took into Bombay an English country ship, still in a semi-disabled condition, having 
no mainmast and being full of shot holes, which had been taken some years before by Angria. 
He was immediately sent out by the Council to find and assist another, the Lancaster, which 
was reported to have been driven ashore by the Angrians, but she had been refloated and 
reached port unaided (Log of the Harrington). 

612. Manaji, always vacillating, rescued the English Ketch Salamander, when captured 
by Sambhaji off Kolaba, but on the 22nd November 1743 fifteen of his vessels (7 of them 
topsail vessels) attacked the Moniague (Fielder Freeman Commander) and the Warwick 
(Robert Misenor Commander), and carried off a Portuguese Ketch and two or three shybars, 
or native merchant vessels, which were under their convoy (Logs of the Montague and War- 
wick). The Log of the Montague says that the pirate fleet belonged to Tulaji Angria. At 
any rate five days later Tulaji, with a fleet of eight grabs and forty or fifty gallivats, landed 
at, and plundered, Mangalore. In 1748 (21745, Authentic History of Tulajee Angria, p. 51) 
he succeeded. Sambhaji as head of the house of Angria (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88). According to 
the Authentic History (pp. 60-61) Tulaji had an army of 30,000 Coffrees, Sepoys, Topasses 

and Marathas, a large train of artillery and twelve elephants. His gunners and sea-officers 
were mostly renegade Europeans. His naval force consisted of 15 grabs, 5 ketches, 2 ships 
of forty guns, 40 gallivats and many small craft. | site 

618. To add to the trouble, the Declaration of War by France on the 3lst of March 

1744 brought French privateers to the Malabar Coast. | 
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a 128 Malvan, though first organised as a piratical port by Sivaji, is in Kolhapur territory. The fort on 
the island was named Sindhudurg. (Grant Duff, IL. 84). Vingurla, the fort of Khem Sawunt is also in 
Kolhapur territory. 2s 3 | | | 
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Dutch. 


614. In October 1740 ten thousand Chinese were, on suspicion of conspiracy, mass- 
acred by the Dutch in Batavia (Dubois, pp. 309—318; Crawford, II. 551). Whilst this and 
similar massacres, already recorded, by the Spanish in the Philippines, do not properly come 
under the head of Piracy, I have mentioned them, because later writers have generally con- 
sidered that they account largely for the ferocity of the pirates in the Malay Archipelago, who 
were always intimately connected with the Chinese merchants resident in or (adie wan 
the islands. | § wi 


English. 


615. Tho English ships which visited Madagascar about this time found the native chiefs 
using English names and a good number of the people speaking English. Thus Captain 
Balchen notes in his Log (1st June 1741) that Prince William who “speaks good English came 
aboard” and “is the head man here [1.e. at St. Augustine’s].’> Onthe 4th June came aboard 
James Martin “who talks the best English of any we have yet seen” (Log of the Onslow). 
Captain Henry Watts, visiting the same place, notes that on the 11th March 1741-2, he found 
there Prince Will, Tom Hill and an abundance of noted men. He bought slaves from the 
King and ascertained that ships could get large numbers of them if they came in May or 
June and stayed two or three months (Log of the Swift), The length of the stay which was 
necessary makes one suspect that no great stock of slaves was kept on hand, but that the 
demand at any moment was met by organizing raids. When the Montague was at Young- 
owle in April 1743 the Captain was received by the chief man, Captain William Bush, who 
told him that owing to the tyranny of the King, Rambux, the people of Succlava (i.e. western 
Madagascar) had rebelled under his uncle, Raisowrau, who had just defeated Rambux in a 
great battle (Log of the Montague, 24th April 1743). 

616. On the 9th December 1749, Captain Alphonsus Glover found on the Island of 
Mohilla, an Englishman, named Samuel Magnus, who had been there about a year, trading 
between Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. He said that about eight years earlier he 
had run away from the Colchester man-of-war, at Rio de Janeiro, walked thence to the Bay 
of All Saints, and there gob a passage to Lisbon, from which place he had come to Mozambique. 
Whilst among the Portuguese he had become a Roman Catholic, but now had turned Muham- 
madan and wore a turban, long beard and Muhammadan dress. The people, for fear lest the 
English should carry him away, would not let him come on board until Captain Glover had 


given them a hostage (Log of the Warren). 

617. The slaves taken on board from Madagascar were by no means a timid sort of 
people and often made desperate efforts to regain their freedom. When the Swallow (J ohn 
Bell, Commander) was at Morangany Bay, the Captain entered in his Log the following state- 
ment :-— At } past 11 p.m. the slaves made an attempt to rescue themselves by seizing 
Mr. John Clough second Mate, who was at that time forward with the Carpenter’s mate securing 
some slaves with double irons that came on board the night before. He readily rescued him- 
self without any considerable hurt and retreated abaft the Barricado with the Carpenter’s 
mate (after securing the tools). They [2.¢. the slaves] held out a few minutes, but finding 
no hope of success, about 40 of them took to the water. We fired a musquet in hopes of 
making them keep by the ship, but was so resolute had no effect. finding that, we fired a 
second and shot one of them dead. Upon that 24 of them returned to the ship. Got them 
safe in and secured them. Immediately sent the yawl in pursuit of the rest, which we took 
up, being in number 12 men, 4 women and a girl. Brought them on board, as likewise the 
Captain came on board at that time. Although we had got most of them down below, they 
told us they would die before they would submit and endeavoured with what they could find 
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to get off their irons, which obliged us to throw Grandates I : grenaces|, and after the first 
and second they laughed and called out Sooap (2), which in English is Good 7 U pon that we 
threw another which cooled their courage and made them ery out for Mercy. W e immediatel y 
got them up two at a time and chained them to the ringbolts fore and | aft upon the maindeck 
with the Top chains. When all were secured we thought proper to disc ve the ringleaders 
by punishing the most suspicious, which was the person that seized | Mr. Clough, which he 
confessed was with an intent to kill him. He discovered most of the Heacls which we punish- 
ed, and they all confessed it was with the general cons ent of the whole. N ext m orning we 
‘punished some of the women, who owned they was privy to it, but p rom ised amendment. 
After a general muster we found three men missing, two of which were killed, and the third, 
both his legs shattered to pieces, in his agony threw himself out of the gun ports. All the 
ship’s Company behaved well in the affair. P. M. sent the yaw! ashore for slaves. Do. 
Returned 2 men and] woman. (Signed) John Clough” (Log of the Swallow, 14th July 1750). 

618. On the 26th June 1752 the slaves aboard the Delaware (Abraham Dominicus 
Commander) when at Mannigaro Harbour, mutinied and secured themselves in the Galley. 
They then tried to cut the cable so as to wreck the ship and even killed the Li nguist, whom 
they had asked to come and speak with them. This so enraged the crew that they fired on 
them and killed two or three and wounded almost all of them before they could be induced 
to surrender (Log of the Delaware). Numerous references in the Madras Despatches show 
that one of the main objects for which the British purchased slaves in Madayvascar was to train 
these slaves, whom they called Coffrees, as soldiers, or to ¢ mploy them upon their military 
works (Despatches from Company to Madras, 30th August and Sth December 1749). Gover- 
nor Saunders wrote home in 1751 :— Coffrees make good soldiers. They are dreaded by 
the Moors.” And again in 1752 :—‘‘ The men being of infinite service, especially in. the 
Train [i.e. the Artillery] are to be disciplined and the women sent to the West Coast [2.e. 
Bencoolen in Sumatra] ” (Despatches from Madras, Gth August 1751 and Sid November 1752). 
To ensure good treatment for the slaves, the Company in 1751 ordered that for every slave 
delivered, the Commander should receive sixteen shillings and four pence, the Mate six 
shillings and eight pence and the Surgeon five shillings. Later the reward given to the 
Commander was raised to twenty shillings (Despatches from the Company to Madras 14th 
November 1751 and 25th October 1752). 


Arabians. 
619. On the 2lst May 1743 the Montague, anchoring off Rasgurry (7 Ras IKasar) in the 
Red Sea, was informed that a French ship’s boat had been cut off at a place ca led Myatt 
(2 Mait Island, c. 280 miles west of Cape Guardafui) © opposite the white rock, where are the 
most barbarous people along the coast—all along this tract from Guarda foy and till opposite 
Mocha the Arabs call the country of the Shumaulies ” (Log of the Montague, Fielder Freeman, 
Commander). On the 13th July 1746 Captain J. Collier arranged with the Sultan of Aden 
to send on five chests of the Company’s treasure to Mocha with the Supercargo, Mr. Peisley. 
The latter arrived safely on the 27th July but with only four chests, the Sultan having kept 
the fifth (Zog of the Severn). 
| Malays. 
620. The following horrible entry occurs in the Log of the Royal Guardian (William 
_ Karl Benson, Commander) under date 24th February 1743-4 :--I petitioning for men to 
make up my compliment according to Charterparty, the Governor of Bencoolen [in Sumatra] 
ordered two Malay men on board who had been guilty of very great crimes 129 and gave them 
me. These fellows, together with another [ had permitcd my chief mate to buy, did about 
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129 According to Malay custom, criminals were often sold us slaves, 
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2 a.m. in a tumultuous manner rise and knock down with crows, handspikes and mazlinspikes 
and other weapons my chief and third mate, boatswain, butcher and three foremastmen, and had 
murthered them and me had not the ship’s Company been alarmed. It being a fine night 
few were awake. They were soon quelled by knocking them down and beat them very much, 
that had I not ordered them to desist, would have murthered them on the spot, which they 
deserved, and it was too late when I spoke, for its my belief they died of the wounds they re- 


ceived from the ship’s Company. In the morning they were tied up and received about 30 
lashes each. One died soon after, another in the evening.” 


621. The caution necessary in dealing with the Malays is shown by an entry in the 
Log of the Scarborough (Philip d’Auvergne, Commander) when off the Arroa Islands on the 
6th August 1748 :—‘*'This morning a terrible misfortune happened to me. Soon after day- 
light saw a large ship....at the same time saw a Mallay Proe near us and,being calm, I sent 
my third Mate and a boat’s crew with proper arms to defend themselves, to go to the Proe 
to entice or threaten them to come near the ship, whereby I might learn intelligence of the 
ship I saw was an enemy [7.e. French] or if there was any at the Arroes. They being too rash 
with the Mallays and went on board to take a tow rope to towe them near the ship, on which 
the Mallays creast [stabbed] my third mate, Mr. Robins, and two more, and very much wounded 
a fourth. Mr. Robins got into the boat, tho’ stabbed to the heart under the left pap, and 
lived to come on board and expired immediately ; the other two were killed on the spot; 
the wounded man got into the boat and two men that escaped free, and pulled towards the 
ship. As soon as I perceived the boat not to have hercompliment, I hoisted out the Pinnace, 
well manned and armed, but before she could get on board[the Proe], a breeze sprang up, 
which brought her right in the wind’s eye and so escaped.” 

622. The difficulty of dealing with places under Malay rule is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the Pelham (George Lindsay,Commander), Having anchored off Quedah andstart- 
ed in trade, the Malays intercepted a sloop engaged by Captain Lindsay to bring rice on board. 
The Supercargo went ashore to enquire into the matter and was promised that the sloop 
should be released next day, instead of which it was sunk in the river. When boats were 
sent ashore to bring it off, they found that the Malays had erected batteries, from which they 
fired so fast that the boats were compelled to return without getting any satisfaction (Log of 
the Pelham 8-10 July 1749). 

Sanganians. | 

623. On the 19th March 1745-6, four days sail from Bombay harbour, the ean 
(William Wells, Commander) met with two vessels which they believed were Sangarians 
[t.e. Sanganians], beating drums and flying red ensigns with, on ies side of the ensign staff, 
small red and white striped colours ‘‘ supposed to be seapoy colours. One of them, a three 
masted ship of about 250 tons and about 12 carriage guns, engaged the Pelham single- 
handed for an hour, but after some exchange of shots in which she was apparently badly 
hit, drew off. Captain Wells says that both vessels were full of men and by aed ipa 
appeared intent on boarding the Pelham. He refers to the “ Sangarians” as “a crue 
barberous people to their captives ” (Log of the Pelham). 

Malabarese. - 
624. In October 1749 Tulaji Angria commanding in person, his fleet took the Com-- 
eieacebt , Restoration, though she carried a crew of 80 Europeans and 45 lascars, 
pany’s armed ship, the Restoration, thoug | : ae Ge ie 
commanded by Captain Thomas Leake (Low, I. 118 ; Biddu ph, P ° y aes ar 
- Captain William James in the same year, whilst convoying a fleet of 70 coas a de ae y 
to Goa, fell in with 16 Angrian grabs and gallivats, sank one of thelargestgallivats and crove 
the rest of the enemy into Gheria (Low, 1.127), — 
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In 1745 the Princess Augusta was taken off Cochin by Angria, but ransomed by the 
Bombay Government. In October 1749 Angria’s fleet took the Restoration Grab off Gheria. 
In 1750 Captain Taylor of the Trial Snow was dismissed for misconduct when sent to cruise 
off Bombay against the Angria pirates (Despatches from Madras, 31st Jan, 1746, 19th 
Aug. 1747, Tih Feb. 1750). 


625. Grose, writing in 1750, says that the Malabar Coast extended nominally as far 
north as Surat but “begins properly at Mount Delly a little north of Cannanore.” The 
pirates of the Malabar coast proper had been already suppressed by the Portuguese and the 
English, and piracy in this tract was no longer supported by the native governm ents. Im- 
mediately north of Goa the petty chiefs, formerly piratical, had, out of dread of Angria, come 
to terms with the English, but owing to Angria alone, the British had to keep up & very ex- 
tensive maritime establishment. This consisted of galleys of 18 to 20 guns, with sails and 
also oars, besides a few grabs with projecting prows on the Angrian model, such being best 
calculated to carry chase guns. The Angrian grabs were too lightly built for laying along- 
side, ‘‘ the scheme of these people’s gunnery being chiefly to get into the wake of the enemy 
and rake him fore and aft; a kind of quartermaster conducting the vessel till he brings the 
masts of his chase into one, at the instant of which he gives the word for firing and commonly 





i? 


does the greatest execution in the rigging, after which they have the casier market of the 
vessel thus disabled.” In calms the grabs are towed into position by armed. boats called 
gallivats, of which the British have also a sufficient number (Voyage to the Kast Indies, p. 42). 
Towards the cost of its maritime force the Company required all trading vessels to take out 
passes “ at moderate rates which excite no murmuring ” (ibid., p. 43). Up to February 1742 
the rate for convoy was uniform up to 100 khandis 130 (See pare. 324 above). It was then fixed 
atfree passes for boats under 20 khandis, Rs. 5 for boats of 20 to 50 khandis, Rs. 10 for boats 
from 50 to 100 khandis and the old rates for larger vessels. It was lowered still further in 
1774 (Bomb. Gaz., XXVL., i. 279, 375). 


e296. In 1751 the Company built the Guardian to protect its trade on the Malabar Coast. 
The firsts Commander was Captain William James (Court Minutes, 12th Aprit 1751). In 
1752 Manaji Angria plundered four ships coming to Bombay from Muscat to the amount of 
1,500 rupees (Edwardes, 175). On the 2lst October the Government gave orders to treat 
him as a common enemy (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 299). In 1753-4 Angria’s fleet was so formid- 
able that the Company wrote to Madras that, as soon as the Warren arrived there, word 
should be sent to Bombay to provide her with a convoy (Despatches from England to Madras 
22nd March 1750 and 3rd April 1754). 

627. In 1754 two Dutch Company's ships the Wimmenum of 50 guns (Captain Jean 
Louis Philippy) and the Vrede of 36 guns (Captain Simon Root) with the barq ue Josceitrn 
were attacked by the Angrian flect off Goa. Some of the Angrian ships caught fire. This 
spread to the Wimmenum, which blew up. No one knows how; the same accident hoppened’ 
to the Vrede. The Jacatra was already dismasted and defenceless, but Root and a faa inet 
swam to her, and when on board were made prisoners. All who were taken alive ae sehicll 
beaten and those who were unwounded were set to work on the fortifications. The mipeaeegd 
| of the Wimmenum was made to repair the Jacatra, which Angria added to his fleet (Dubois 
pp. 847; Ind. Off., Dutch Records, XLT). | : — 

Sanganians, 
628. In 1749 the Kulis of Gujarat took a Bengal ship with money and cargo, worth 
_ 120,000 rupees. In December of this year a combined English and Dutch force put a ein: 
porary stop to their proceedings (Biddulph, p. 223). — 
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pea ae ae convoying some gallivats out of Surat harbour 
was attacked DY eight or nine Sanganian galli tahcathans | 
¥ eg ganian gallivats, which after a two hours’ fight managed to 


carry off two or three of the convoy. Owing to the tide, no assistance could be given from 


the shore. On the 20th September a pirate named Budgerow (Baji Rao) anchored off the 
port but did not make any attack (Olof Toreen, Voyage to China, p. 206). 


629. In September 1750 an English ship 


630. Grose (I. 41) speaking of the Sanganians at this time, says that they were chiefly 
troublesome to the vessels trading in and out of the Persian Gulf. They were small and 
carried no artillery capable of attacking big ships. Their object was plunder and not to 
make slaves of prisoners, though on occasion they held prisoners to ransom. In spite of 
‘what Grose says, we have seen that pirates supposed to be Sanganians did attack even big 
English ships (See para. 623 above). As a matter of fact the piratical population of the coast 
was now so mixed that accurate description of individual pirate crews is not always available. 


English and Dutch. 


631. After leaving Batavia Captain Ramsay found that five Dutch runaways had 
concealed themselves on board. Soon aftera proa came off with one white man (also a run- 
away) and two Malays on board. Captain Ramsay put the other five men on board the 
proa and sent them about their business. The next day, being at anchor, the same proa 
“with the Renegadoes overtook me, having by some means rid themselves of the two 
Mallays and pirated theproa. They continued to keep hovering by us, so, upon consideration 
of their desperate case of being famished or murdered by the Mallays, I took them on board, 
two English, three Dutch and one Swede and hoisted in the proa”’ (Log of the Anson, 23rd 
June 1751). This is only one instance of the desperate efforts often made by Europeans in 
the Dutch service to escape from what was practically exile for lite. 


Arabs and Turks. 


632. About 1750 the Muscat Arabs began to be troublesome in the Persian Gulf. Ori- 
ginally they sent out sruisers only in reprisal for the unprovoked attacks of the Portuguese, 
but having acquired the taste for pillage they took to attacking all vessels, even those of the 
English, until several severe punishments taught them to respect the English flag (Grose, 
J. 41). 

633. In 1754 the Baron de Kniphausen took two Moor ships bound from Surat to Basra 
and carried them to Careck (Karak) Island near Bushire. He then blockaded Bushire and 
forced the Pasha to pay an indemnity for injuries suffered by the Dutch. Having done this 
he fortified and garrisoned the Island (Dubois, p. 348 ; Abbé Raynal, History, I. 277-8). 


Malays. 


634. In 1751 the Spaniards made another attempt to reduce the piratical Sulu Tsland- 
ers. They were dixgracefully beaten and the pirates in retaliation devastated the Philip- | 
pines for three years. In 1754, with the help of other islanders, they pillaged the Chinese 
settlements in the Manillas and carried off thousands of prisoners. In 1755 a Spanish fleet 
(under a Jesuit, Friar Ducos) from Manilla captured more than 150 piratical vessels and on 
immense number of prisoners, completely checking for the time “ the impetuous spinit of 
these barbarians ” (Zuniga, IT. 113, 117; Crawford, II. 553-9). | 


635. In February 1755 the Dutch orders (limiting the number of the er ow and pees 
gers allowed upon native vessels in the 1 lalay Archipelago), which they had first issued in 
1705, were made more stringent. To deal with the swift sailing Malay prahus they built — 
galleys of the Venetian type called mille-pieds (duizend-beenen), ne oe 


and manned by crews entirely native, except for some six Europeans (Temminok, IE, 227 ; 
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Logan’s Journal, III. 582). In 17 56 Bugis from Riouw (Euhio) ep merangor pace Daing 
Kamoja made an attack upon Malacca (Straits £. A. S.J ournal, 22nd December men0): 

636. The English ship Fame (Captain Robert Baldwin) was surprised in L756 at the 
north end of the Lombok passage by Malay pirates, whom they beat off with difficulty, having 


lost in killed alone the 2nd and 3rd mates, carpenter, 3 English seamen and 33 lasears. The 
ship arrived at Calcutta in time to take part in its defence against Siraj-ud-daula in June 


1756 (Account of John Iver ; Coates, The Old Country Trade, p. 47). | 

637. In November 1760 the Dutch established a cruising station opposite the River 
Jambi in Sumatra, to prevent the pirates from settling there. Earlier in the same year they 
administered a severe reprimand to the Sultan of Bantam for the favour which he had showed 
the pirates (Parl. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 163 ; Temminck, IT. 228). 

638. In 1763 Sultan Amir-ul-Momin, the King of Sulu, who had been treacherously 
seized and imprisoned by the Spaniards about the year li of, made his escapelst after the 
capture of Manila by the English. He did not openly make war upon the Span lards but 
made “his ports an asylum to the piratical Moors [2.¢. Malays] who interr pted t he Spanish 
commerce and carried into slavery the inhabitants of their colonies” (Sonnerat, | Voyage to the 
Spice Islands, p. 34). Writing about seventy years later, Mr. Dalton says Sulu “is the nue- 
leus of all the piratical hordes in these seas °’ (Mcor, App., p. 51). 

639. In 1765 the Dutch ship Africa, bound for Timor, was boarded by natives of Laren- 
toka, a Portuguese possession, who intended to make slaves of the crew. Unable to resist 
effectually, the Commander, rather than surrender to such a fate, blew up the ship with all 
on board (London Chronicle, 12-15 October 1765). About 1766 Nakhoda Muda having been 
treacherously seized with his sons and followers at Samangka by a Dutch Captain, on sus- 
picion of treason, and carried on board the Dutch vessel, ran amok with his followers, killed 
all the Dutch men and carried the vessel to Bencoolen, where he claimed the protection of 
the English. This was granted and he and his followers were allowed to settle in English 
territory (Nakhoda Muda, Memoirs of a Malayan Fanuly, p. 76). 

| Cochin Chinese. 

640. A letter of the 14th September 1754 mentions the recent seizure of a Chinese 
boat, on which were two missionaries, by seven Cochin-Chinese pirates. One of the Mission- 
aries was killed and the boat plundered and burnt (Lettres Hdifiantes, XXIII. 283). 

Malaharese. 

641. In 1755 Ali Raja of Cannanore plundered the Canarese Coast. He was known as 
the Sea King or King of the Deep and was the naval commander of the Kolattiris. He claimed 
descent from the great Mammali, a Moor of Cannanore, who about 1509 did a very large 
trade with the Maldives (Pyrard de Laval, I. 352 n; I]. 474). The murder of Mammale’s 
son by Gonzalo Vaz has been related in para. 89 above. Ali Raja did not interfere with the 
English and so was not attacked by the expedition under Watson and Clive in 1756. 

642. In 1755 Khem Sawunt the Great succeeded to the State of Savantvadi. The 
piracies of his subjects during his reign, which lasted until 1805, brought him into constant 
conflict with the English (Bomb. Sel., N. 8. X. p. 3). 

648. In 1755 a small force commanded by Captain William James of the Protector took 
Severndurg, which next to Gheria was the strongest of Tulaji Angria’s stron gholds. In the 
same year the English also took from him the fort of Bankot (Bomb. Gaz., X. 321, 339; 
- Edwardes, 175). On the 12th February 1756 Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, assisted 
by a Maratha land force, captured Gheria itself, releasing the English and Dutch prisoners 
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131 Or was taken by Mr. A. Dalrymple, an old friend, who found him after the English took Manila 
(Malayan Miscellanies, I, viii, 13). | 
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whom Tulaji had set to work on his fortifications. In 1757 Gheria was handed over to the 
Marathas, who, keeping Tulaji and his family prisoners, continued the practice of piracy 
which had brought about his downfall. Indirectly, by the suppression of Angria, the English 
much benefited the trade of their rivals the French and Dutch (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 320; 
Edwardes, 172). 

644. A letter dated “ Hibernia [Captain Watson] Off Rajapore, a little to the southward 
of Bombay, 11th December 1756” says that on the same day they had recovered a ketch 
from the Malwans or Kemasants. “These had been formerly subject to Angria the grand 
pirate on the Malabar Coast, and had their nest a little southward of Gary [Gheria]. The 
ketch belonged to some merchants of Calicut and was bound from Malabar to Muscat with 
spices &c. It had a crew of only 25 men and the pirates had 12 galwats, but the latter suc- 
ceeded in boarding only at the fourth attempt. All the crew were now wounded but the 
Nakodah and two men continued the fight until the two men were desperately wounded 
and the Nakodah killed ’ (Gomer Williams, Liverpool Privateers, p. 107). 

645. In 1759 Manaji Angria of Kolaba died and was succeeded by his son Raghoji. 
The latter professed obedience to the Peshwa, but his subjects, like those of the Peshwa, in- 
dulged in petty piracy upon English trade until his death in 1793 (Duff. TIT. 96). 

646. In 1758 the English acquired predominance in the important port of Surat, and 
in 1759 they were appointed Admirals of the Mughal fleet, but though this gave additional 
security to vessels trading with the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, the west coast of Kathiawar, 
Malwan in Ratnagiri, and Muscat near the entrance of the Persian Gulf still remained centres 
of piracy (Bomb. Gaz., XIII. 521). 

647. In 1762 Marathas attacked the Dutch ship Getrowwigheid and forced her ashore 
near Goa, where she became a complete wreck. In this fight the Marathas were commanded 
by Angria’s former Admiral (Ind. Off., Dutch Records XIII, Letter from Goa, Tih March, and 
from Cochin, 29th April 1762). In 1764 the Maratha fleet cruised round the south western 
coasts of Mount Deli and Calicut, plundering Dutch and Indian vessels but not interfering 
with the English or Portuguese (Ind. Off., Dutch Records, XAT). : 

French. | 

648. In July 1756 at Syriam, King Alompra seized the French ship Galatée, which had 
been sent to assist the King of Pegu. As the French had agreed to a neutrality, he 
beheaded all the officers and imprisoned the crew (Sonnerat, IIT. 5). 

Spanish. 

649. In 1758, the Spaniards in conformity with the Royal Edict, finally ordered the 
expulsion of the Chinese from the Philippines, but the presence of Chinese traders was still 
tolerated. Evidently numbers of them remained, for when the English attacked Manila in 
1762 they received much assistance from the Chinese. In December the Spanish military 
commander Sefior Anda ordered that all the Chinese in the Philippines should be hanged, an 
order which, being pretty generally obeyed by his subordinates, was followed by a wide-spread 
rising of all non-Christians (Zunica, IT. 211; Crawford, II. 478, 556-7). 

Arabians. a . | 

650. Niebuhr, writing in 1762, says :-—" Although from pirates properly so called there 
is little to be feared inthe Arabic Gulf, yetso unskilful are the mariners in these latitudes that 
they dare not venture to any distance from the coasts. This timorous mode of sailing might 
expose a single vessel to the robbery of the Arabs, to avoid which these ships sail in little 
fleets, four always joining together that they may defend themselves ”’ (Travels an Arabia, 
Pinkerton, X. 16). The Gulf pirates were, however, not to be despised. — About: this 
time Mahomed ben Efy of Charaki sailed to Bahrein and was attacked by seven pirate 
vessels. Holding his fire until the pirates crowded on board, he killed four hundred of them 
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and took two of their vessels with several ba 
Joseph Emin, p. 469). 

651. In 1765 the Chaub Arabs (a tribe at the top of the Persian Gulf) began to molest 
the trade of the Persian Gulf, attacking even the Company’s vessels and taking the Sally 
and Fort William. In 1767 an expedition was sent against them under Commodore Price 
but the Chaub and hig followers escaped into Persian territory (ome fisc., 125, pp. 
484-96 ; Danvers, Persian Records, p. 41). 

652. In 1766 it was reported from Basra that the English had sunk a number of 
vessels belonging to Shaikh Solyman for attacking Turkish vessels (St. James’ Chronicle, 
10-12 July 1766). 

653. In the same year (1766)!82 Mir Mahanah, a petty Persian Prince, seized the Island 
of Karak, near Bushire, from the Dutch. He turned pirate and terrorised the Persian Gulf, 
In 1768 the Persians assisted by the Company’s ships, attacked Karak, but were repulsed. 
In 1769 they again blockaded the island. Mir Mahanah fled to Basra where he was assassi- 
nated by one of his own people or executed for his cruelties (Bomb. Sel., XXIV. 33 ; Parsons, 
Travels, p. 193). A letter from Shiraz dated 15th July 1768 states that the Hast India Com- 
pany had demanded justice against the pirates Kiab and Mermian, servants of Ixarim Khan, 
Regent of Persia (Lloyds’ Hvening Post, 16-19 June 1769). In 1771 the Persians at Karak 
began to indulge in piracy and in 1771 took a Bombay Snow and in 1773 a small vessel with 
two Company’s servants on board (Home Misc., 125, pp. 454-96). 


| Malabarese. 

654. The Sawunts of Vingurla, though spared by Admiral Watson in 1756, were en- 
couraged. by the example of the Marathas at Gheria to extend their attacks to British Com- 
merce. This resulted in an expedition under Major Gordon and Captain John Watson, which 
took Malwan on the 27th January and Eshwuntpore or Raree on the 9th March 1765. Under 
the treaty of the 7th April 1765 Vingurla was mortgaged to the British, but these forts were 
restored to their late owners in 1766 on promise of amendment, which of course was not 
observed (Bomb. Letters Recd. 3rd April 1765; Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 106). 

655. About this time the Peshwa established two flects, one based at Vijaydurg under 
a Maratha named Anandrao Dhullap (whose family retained the office until 1812) and one 
under the Sar Subadar at Bassein. Both were piratical (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 107). Duff (LI. 95) 
says that they did not attack ships under English colours until 1775. 

i Cochin-Chinese. 

656. On the 19th November 1764 the Admiral Pocock (Thomas Riddell, Commander) 
was forced to put into Turon Harbour in Cochin China to refit, and stayed there through the 
winter. At first the authorities demanded 6000 dollars as Port charges and that she should 
land her powder and guns before they would allow any trade but, findin ¢ that she did not 
want to trade, they compounded for some presents and 2,000 rupees for the King. A 
Mr. Drake and some passengers went to live on shore in a village near the harbour. In May 
1765 they were warned by a friend, Padre Lorenzo, that the Cochin Chinese intended to seize 
Mr. Drake and his companions and then take the ship. Mr. Drake warned the Captain and 
arranged that if he were in any danger he would fire the village. Meanwhile they began to 
warp the ship out. On the lst June, the signal was seen and the longboat was sent ashore 
and managed to bring off Mr. Drake, &c., though they suffered three casualties from the fire 
_ of the Cochin Chinese. They were pursued by five large row boats (about 100 feet long, 80 — 
oars; rowers armed with lance and shield), On the 2nd June the Admiral Pocock managed 

to get clear of the harbour, the Cochin Chinese offering but a half hearted opposition (Log of 
the Admiral Pocock). | 
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Sanganians and Arabians. 

657. Nicbuhr (p. 205) writing about 1765 says :—“The whole coast from Bombay to 
Basra is inhabited by people addicted to piracy, such as the Malays [ ? Malvans] the Sanga- 
ries [Sanganians] the Kulis, the Arabs, with other petty nations. It might be easy for the 
English to exterminate these pirates, as they showed in 1765 by possessing themselves of the 
territories of the Malayans [Sce para. 654 above]... . but it is the English Company’s in- 
terest to leave these plunderers to scour the seas and hinder other nations from sailing in the 
same latitudes. The English are therefore content with protecting their own trade, for which 
purpose they maintain in the Government of Bombay eight or ten small ships of war with a 
number of armed barks. The Indians dare not travel from one port to another otherwise 
than in caravans and under the protection of an English vessel, for which they are obliged to 
pay very dear.’ Grose (p. 43) asserts (See para, 625 above) that no one grumbled at the price 
of the English passes, and Niebuhr does not explain what right foreigners had to expect 
English protection for nothing. On the 30th October 1771 Bombay reported that the San- 
ganians had captured and taken into Jagat an Express Boat carrying Despatches. 


Malabarese. 


658. In 1766 the Marathas of Gheria attacked a Portuguese frigate but were beaten off 
aftera two days’ fight. In1768 they took the Dutch Company's sloop Mosselschulf (Colombo 
to Surat) and some other vessels in Calicut Roads (Ind. Off. Duich Records, XIII. 168-70). 

659. In 1772 Maratha pirates took, off Mount Deli, a Portuguese and a Macao ship, 
A Portuguese frigate and two well armed ships being sent against them were themselves 
captured off Anjediva but, with the exception of the frigate were quickly recovered (Ind. 
Off., Dutch Records, XUL. 168-70). | 

660. In'1774 the Marathas drove off a Portuguese frigate and carried her convoy of six 
ships into Gheria (Bomb. Gaz., I. i. 107). | | 

661. On the Sth January 1775 a fleet of 24 Maratha vessels attacked the Dutch 
ship Vrouwe Gertruijda (Surat to Cochin. Captain W. Bruelli) but were beaten off after a 
two days’ fight (Ind. Off., Dutch Records, XITI. 168-70). 

662. About this time the Marathas of Gheria began to interfere with English commerce. 
If complaints were made immediately after a ship had been seized, she was restored with 
apologies ; otherwise she was retained (Duff, III. 95-96). Drastic measures were necessary, and 
on the lst February 1775 the Revenge (Captain Moore) and the Bombay Grab (Captain Sheriff) 
engaged off Gheria the whole Maratha fleet of nine ships and ten galleys. The rest managed to 
escape, but the Maratha Admiral, who covered the retreat, was unable to do so, His ship, the 
Shamsher Jang, of 44 guns, blew up with most of her crew, her Commander refusing to sur- 
render when some of his officers suggested that he should do so, on the ground that if he did, he 
would certainly lose his head when he returned home (Home Misc., 120. 5-14). Parsons (p- 244). 
says that the Admiral flew a red flag at his maintopmast head, but this must, 1 think, have been 
the Maratha flag and not that of ° No Surrender.’ The Bombay Grab and Revenge had no 
casualties, their fire being so heavy that the Maratha sailors could not stand to their guns. 

663. On the 31st January 1776, near Mangalore, a Muscat Snow fought two Malabar — 
-Iketches (one of 14 guns), a galliot of 10 guns and two gallivats. Though she carried only 16 | 
guns and 95 men, she took the two ketches and two gullivats and destroyed the galliot, | 
herself losing 9 men killed and 17 wounded, but inflicting a loss of 150 men killed and wounded 
on the Malabarese, who apparently hailed from Vingurla (Parsons, p. 239). ; | 

| tau Portuguese. = oe | 

664. In November 1768 the Portuguese, on the coast of Goa, seized a ship trading 
under English colours and worth £20,000. This they detained in spite of all remonstrances. 


— (Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1769, p. 265). on a z 
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Arabians. 

665. In 1769 the Muscatees refused any further payment of tribute to Persia (Bomb. 
Sel., N. 8. XXIV. 122). 

666. On the 25th January 1775 three hundred men serving the Shaub, or Chaub, a 
piratical Prince on the Persian side of the river between Basra : and the Persian Gulf, scaled 
the walls of Basra and plundered the principal bazaar (Parsons, p. 162). 

687. In 1775 some of the Uttobee Arabs, who had settled in Koweit in 1716, transfer. 
red themselves to Zobara (Bomb. Sel., N.S. XXIV, p. 10). 

668. In 1783, or 1784, the Uttobee Arahs of Zobara took Bahrein, but the four sons of 
Jaubir-bin-Uttobee, dissatisfied with their share of booty, betook themselves to Khor Hassan 
and, under the leadership of Rahmah, the ablest but not the eldest of them, began to practise 
piracy not only against strangers, but also against their fellow tribesmen (Bomb. Sel., No S., 
XXIV. 141. See para. 812 belov). 
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Malays. 

669. In November 1769 the Dutch cruiser Zeelewiv, with a crew of 24 men, was attacked 
in the Bay of Lampong by a corsair of Mandhar, manned by 48 pirates, who boarded her 
and massacred the whole crew (Parl. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. p.63). Inthe sume year!#s Captain 
Sadler, an Englishman, with his boat’s crew, was murdered hy pirates of Sambas in Borneo 
off Mompava. The pirates seized a large quantity of gold dust, but apparently the ship 
escaped (Mal. Misc., I. viii. 45). 

670. According to Marsden, Sumatra was in 1771 infested by Javanese pirates (History 
of Sumatra, p. 261). Sonnerat says (ITT. 127) that in this year the Moors (t.e. Malays) of 
Yola (2? Jolo) used to raid the Spanish Settlements and even cut out vessels from the har- 
bours of Antique and Manila. | 

671. In 1773 the Dutch threatened with summary punishment the Sultans of Johor 
and Pahang for sheltering the pirates who plundered on the Java coast and for sharing their 
booty. The Sultan of Johor was able to satisfy the Dutch of his innocence (Parl. Papers, 
1851, LVI. i. 65). At the same time’ the Dutch established permanent posts throughout the 
Malay Archipelago in order to hold piracy in check (Temminek, IT. 228). 

672. On the 26th February 1775 the English were expelled from their Scttlement at 
Balambangan (in the Sulu Islands) by what was supposed to be a Sulu insurrection, but the 
rebels were Sulu and Mindanao (i.e. Hlanun) pirates, and it was strongly suspected that they 
were instigated by both the Dutch and the Spanish. The rebels seized booty variously estimated 
at 400,000 and 920,000 dollars, but Sultan Israel and the chiefs of Sulu, who shared the spoil 
with the Datoos Temongam and Teling, the actual leaders of the insurrection, Medinet 
offered only 10,000 dollars in restitution, and finally none could be exacted. Of the 40 
HKuropeans in the Settlement, one half was killed. The remainder, with the Chief, John 
Herbert, escaped in the ships which were in the harbour to Labuan, where they were mur- 
dered by pirates. (Bengal Pub. Cons. 11th October 1775 ; Bomb. Letters Recd. 28th November 
1775 ; Mal. Misc., I. viii. 44, 1820, X. 17; Temminck, IT. 445). 

673. On the 3lst July 1775 Captain T. Forrest measured at Mindanao an Hlanun pirate 
prahu, which had attacked and burnt a Dutch sloop ane had brought back 70 slaves to 
Mindanao. It was 91 ft. 6 in. long, 26 ft. broad and 8 ft. 3 in. deep. It steered with two 
rudders, had 40 or more oars on each side arranged in two banka and carried a crew of 90 

men (Voyage to New Guinea, p. 228). 
674, +According to the Batavian Chronicles, in 1780 Raja Ismail of Siak in Sumatra was 
the greatest pirate in those seas (Marsden, p. 356). 
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183 The Revue deLOrient etdel Alyérie (2nd Series [. 86) puts Canteby mene s murder with that of 
Captain Ross } in 1810, See also para. 701 below, 
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675. The Glutlen (Richard Doveton Commander} was at Sappy (Hast Coast of Sumbawa 
Island) on the 30th November 1780. Captain Doveton remarks in his Log that the Bay 
would be a perfect place for refreshment, but that it is surrounded with high land and is 
sultry and hot and that one is “ entirely at the mercy of the natives and intreagues of the 
Dutch, for (while your people all tired and fateagued after their day’s labour are fast asleep) 
they might in ten minutes with great ease board you from different parts of the shore and in 
a dark night be alongside of you or cut your cables before the watch could perceive them, and 
those who know the Dutch in these Eastern Seas, know they are equal to the most villaneous 
acts to keep us out of them.” They were visited by the Dutch Chief of Bima (ten hours by 
land from Sappy) “ who by his appearance had been a common soldier,” who made all kinds 
of promises of assistance though, after his departure, no provisions at all could be obtained 
from the natives. He seemed desirous of delaying the Glaiton, but as they were within six 
days’ sail of Batavia and he was certain that the Dutch would assist any French ships that 
might be there to intercept her, Captain Doveton left as soon as he could. That this fear 
was not idle may be seen from what is related in para. 693 below. 

676. On the 18th February 1782 the For (Jonathan Court Commander), in Latitude 
g° 10’ N. and Longitude 130°. 56’ E. of London, was becalmed off some islands and was sur- 
rounded by anumber of prows, some of them large and double banked, and the smallest con- 
taining seven men. They were seen to be handling lances and blowing conches so, an attack 
being anticipated, Captain Court fired “a few swivels and two six-pounders among them, 
which made them all jump overboard several times.” After about two hours they gave it 
up and withdrew. The Fou (See Hardy's Register) was only 240 tons. In 1782 or 1783 a boat 
belonging to the Snow Industry of Calcutta (Captain MacEwen) was cut off at Pulo Varela 
(off the north-east coast of Sumatra). The first officer, Mr. Mac Intosh, and several lascars : 
were murdered by the Malays ” (Horsburgh, in Naval Chronicle, XV. 469). 

677. The Antelope (Henry Wilson Commander) was at Cagayan, Sulu, onthe 30th April 
1783. There they met the Datoo of the Island who spoke a little Spanish, having been a _ 
prisoner in Manila and released by the English in the last war ‘‘ as was also the present Datoo | 
of the Island (See para. 638 above).” The officers of the latter gave the natives a very bad 
character for treachery. Their Captain flew the Datoo’s colours “ being a red field with a 
white gate in the body next the staff, intended I suppose, for the gates of Mecca.” 

Sanganians. 


678. In 1772 Vakhtsingji of Bhavnagar took Talaja from the Nawab of Cambay and 
reduced to order the piratical seamen of the south-east coast of Kathiawar (Bomb. Gaz., 
VILE. 153). oo 


oncom cette sor 


English. 

679. The relations between the English and Dutch in the Far Hast were never very 
friendly. On the 19th January 1771 two men of the Company’s ship Harcourt (Captain 
Nathaniel Paul) deserted at Bencoolen. It being reported that they had gone on board a 
Dutch Snow, Captain Paul sent his second Mate, Thomas Price, with an armed boat’s crew 
on board her. Captain Day, the Commander, gave his word of honour that the men were 
not on his ship, but Price insisted on making a search and found both of them, one being 
down a scuttle in Captain Day’s cabin. The Council of Bencoolen fined Captain Day 2 au 
day’s Demorhage for his bad behaviour” (Journal of Thomas Price: Ind. Off, Marine — 
Records). | | a re re) et eee, are ; 

680. If the Company’s officers were high-handed with foreigners, they were themselves 
~ exposed to rough treatment by the King’s officers and did not, discourage their men from 
resistance. On the 12th December 1778 thirty-two of the crew (petty officers and tradesmen'#4 
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134 That is, carpenters, caulkers, painters, sailmakers. 
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included) of the Indiaman Houghton (William ‘Staite Coma nder), being | - : : : : h 
they were going ashore, in defiance (7) of Captain Smith s enter, armed themselves first, for 
fear of being pressed by H. M. 8. Dolphin (Log of the H oughton). ; . ; 

881. ‘‘ Accounts are received of a pirate ship in the China Seas of great ; aree ; the oe 
tain is said to be an Englishman and that he has been very success ul i (Lloyds h vening f ost 
and British Chronicle 8-10 April 1776). As in the Case of the French pirate mentioned in 
para. 685 below, I have not been able to identify this trecbooter. 7 ee 

682. On the 31st August 1780 some of the crew of the Slormont (Jolin Ri vers Rogers 
Commander) in the Canton River refusing to be pressed on H. M. 8. Secthorse, t he latter ea Hie 
up close and fired shotted guns between her masts until she S¢ nt a boat o n hoard, the officer 
of which was informed by the Captain of the Seahorse that, had not the boat been sent, he 
would have sunk the Stormont. He took out the crew of the boat, filled it with his own men 
and sent it back with two other boats manned and armed and carried off as many men as he 
wanted. ‘‘Our people had no arms nor did they make any resistance. Our boat was re- 
turned with their proper crew’ (Log cf the Stormont). 

683. In December 1781, when a number of the Company’s ships were at Whampoa, the 
crew of the Belvedere (Captain William Greer) mutinied but were suppressed by the crews of 
the other ships. The ring-leaders were formally tried by a Court martial held on the Commo- 
dore (the Fitzwilliam, Captain James Dundas). Some of them were sentenced to lighter 
punishments, but the chief two, with the approval ef the Supercargoes at Canton, were flogg- 
ed round the fleet (Log of the Belvedere). Ido not know of any other instance of this punish- 
ment being inflicted in the merchant service. 

| Hungarian. 

684. <A curious incident connected with Madagascar is the adventure of Count Maurice 
Benyowski, a Hungarian, who escaped with a number of other prisoners from Russia in May 
W771. He first attempted to establish himself in Formosa, but giving that up, he accepted 
the proposal of the Duc d’Aiguillon to settle in Madagascar. ‘Chis he did and was Governor 
for three years, but, ditfering from the French as to the extent of the autonomy to which the 
Settlement was entitled, he resigned his office and was elected King by the natives. In 1783 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to conclude a commercial treaty with Mngland, and in L786 
was killed fighting against a party of troops sent from Mauritius (Imbault- Huart, L' fe 
Formose, p. 116). ; 

| French, 

685. The Gentleman's Magazine for 1776 (Hist. Chron., p. 235, under date 2nd April) 
says :—’ Advices have lately been received at the Mast India House that H. M.S. Seahorse 
[Captain George Farmer], has taken a French pirate on the coast of India after a elose engage. 
ment of five glasses, in which the pirate was so disabled that she could not make her escape. 
She is said to have been a French frigate, that she sailed about four years ago from Mauri. 
tius, that in her passage the crew mutinied, murdered her Captain and appointed the second 
lieutenant their Commander, that she then sailed to the South Seas, where she made man y 
captures : that she had been equally successful on the coast of India and that she is Immensely 
rich.” I cannot find any mention of this pirate in the Company’s or Admiralty Records, 
but if she really existed, possibly she is the same vessel as the French man-of-war of 50 guns 
which is mentioned as having turned pirate in the West Indies in 1775 (British Chronicle, 3-5 
July and 11-14 August 1775). : | 
| - Malabarese, 

_ 686. In June 1780 Khem Sawunt took Vingurla from the Ma 
resumed. its character as a base for piracy (Duff, III. 107) 
captured a ship carrying despatches from the Court of Direc 
(Gheria), (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 107). Of the Maratha pirates 


raithas, and it immediately 
. The same year the Marathas 
tors and took her into Vijaydurg. 
Adriaan Moens writes in 178] :— 
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“They give an appearance 


© » of right to their piracy by pretending to command the sea along 
this side of the Peninsula, or to speak more precisely, by pretending that all those who wisl 
io pass there must come to an agreement with them about it or take passes from them for a 
certain payment: in default they seize their vessels, if they can, as being forfeited. This 
privilege is sold hy them to those adventurers and daredevils who offer most for it. These 
people then buy or hire and maintain at their own expense ships and vessels, ammunition, 
crews and whatever else is necessary to a pirate fleet. They must make good their expenses 
out of the vessels and booty which they take. The Marathas themselves keep some of t heir 
officials on such a flect in order to give the fleet more dignity and authority. Among these 
officials is also the head of the whole fleet. The bid for this privilege has not yet been higher 
than one lakh of rupees and it is astonishing that so much is given, because most of the 
booty they make consists only of native wares. It is true most of the bombaras and other 
native vessels which have to pass Gheria take passes from them at a high price, but, one 
thing and another, cannot amount to so much that, after deducting expenses, much can be 
left, for first class prizes seldom fall into their hands ” (Ind. Off., Dutch Records, XIII. 169). 

687. In 1783 the Ranger, Licutenant Pruen Commander, of 12 guns, on a voyage from 
Bombay to Calicut, fought a small Maratha squadron of two ships and one ketch (all of 
superior force) and cight gallivats under the Maratha Admiral Anandrao Dbullup, and was 
taken after a most desperate defence. This affair took place in April, though Anandrao was 
well aware that peace had been concluded in February. The Marathas had one ship sunk 
and suffered very heavy losses (Low, |. 157-9.). 

688. On the 14th March 1792 the Snow Codabux (Captain Taylor, Bengal to Bombay) 
was attacked near Anjediva by two large grabs and eight gallivats. After three hours fight- 
ing, in which one of the eallivats was sunk, the pirates drew off. The Snow was damaged 
but suffered no casualties. Frequeut piracies were reported on the Malabar Coast (Afadras 
Courier, 22nd March W792.) | | | ‘ 

689. Captain Robert Eastwick, writing in 1798, says of the Maratha pirate vessels :~— 
“Phere are three kinds of craft in the flects of these Angria pirates, v22., gallivats, shebars 
and grabs. ‘The first have, in general, two masts and are decked acts and. ait, being ngges a 
the European fashion with square topsails and top gallant sails. The shebars are also tm Q- 
masted vessels but are not decked and have shoulder-of-mutton sails extending on single 
yards several fect higher than the top of the masts. Many of these are over 100 tons purden 
and sail very swiftly and exceedingly close to the wind. The grabs ere rigged in European 
fashion.......'These ships belong to the Rajah of the place from whence ea — out. ae 
ship carries cight or ten small guns and from 60 to 100 men. pay © . — : abou 
two rupees a trip und the serang or headman receives eee . a oa . ! ae ey a 
given food to support themselves and their families. ‘T me seldom 5 : ou : . - ! 
than fifteen days, and if the cruise has been a good one, each om gets cai a fee oe . 
extra as prize money. The plunder taken at séa becomes ue ee oe y - os Be bias 
fits out the squadron, pays the men, feeds then all the year noun and run . as ko : 
or guecess.”” In 1798 they attacked H. M.S. Centurion (Captain Romer, or: guns), mis- 
er eae nf ne and’ were very severely punished, but those that were not 
taking her for a merchantman, eee yh ie pe Cig er renga 
sunk escaped, owing to the Centurion’s steering ee g out of or sd een 
earlier they surprised a country ship (Captain Haig), plundered it and treated the crew very 
earlier they surprised a country Saip (Vay MB) eur 
cruelly, the Captain and his men being maade slaves (Journal, PP. oe eal ieee : 

eon tn 1790 Lieutenant Haves landed on the Island of Kenery (Khanderi) and forced 

et a ‘ol which had been carried in there and to pay 500 
the pirate Raja to give up a British vessel whic aed En ee 
ser cent. unon ull such part of the cargo as had been plundered an could Not pe. Dae 

ae Page | ae nant Howerin the Fiy (10 guns and 75 men) was employedin 
— (Low, IT. 8). In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes = . i ar Malwadi} and Batee; all: which parte. 
harassing Gheria, Melundy Island or Sindeo Pe ee a hn Syn a 
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were engaged in piracy. At Vingurla he landed, stormed asi isin tlw the ehiel hattory 
and forced the Prince to restore all British property with, according to his custom, 500 per 
cent. interest on whatever was missing (Low, I. 204). 

691. In 1803 the British blockaded the ports of Malwan (Kohlapur) and Vingurla 
(Sawunt), (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. p. 112). 

692. Buchanan (III. 138) says that in 1801 Maratha pirates hovered round Pigeon Island 
and so paralysed the coastal trade that the people were afraid even to build boats. In Feb- 
ruary of this year they carried off boats from Honavar, Manki and Bhatkal. Governor 
Duncan of Bombay, writing to the Marquis Wellesley on the 29th June [S04, says that owing 
to the piracy of the people of Malwan and the Sawantarees, the English had heen foreed in 
the last three years to blockade Malwan in Kolhapur every fair season. In 1793 th ev had 
taken two or three country vessels and one European (or Botany Bay) ship and the Com puny 
had ordered their punishment, but owing to the difficulties of the times this had been neglect- 
ed (Ind. Off., Home Misc., 479, pp. 401-402). 

Malays. 

638. According to Thomas Graham, Member of the Bengal Board of Reven uc, about 
1756 the Kings of Johor forced the Dutch to grant them a license to trade in every species of 
goods, including those of which the Dutch claimed the Mon opoly, and removing to Rhio 
{in Bintang) established under the Monopoly of the Kings and their nobles so great a trade 
that by 1779-1780, when it was interrupted by the American War, it caused great anxiety 
to the Dutch but was a great convenience to the English. At this time, however, the French 
privateers made matters so hot for the English that private merchants were afraid to send 
their ships, and the Company accordingly was forced, in 1782, to hire the Betsy, Captain 
Geddes, to take a cargo of opium to China. Being pursued, she took refuge in the harbour 
of Rhio and was there blocked by French and Dutch privateers. The latter offered Haji, the 
Bugis Raja, one-third of the cargo for permission to seize the Betsy, which offer he accepted, 
and the ship was seized accordingly. However the Dutch delaying to pay him the reward 
for his treachery, Haji made a sudden attack on Malacca in January 1784 and would have 
taken it, had it not been for the opportune arrival of Admiral van Braam. Haji was killed 
in the fight and in 1785 the Dutch drove the Bugis from Rhio and garrisoned the Island. There- 
upon Haji’s successor, Sultan Mahomed, with his followers, betook himself to a wa ndering life 
amongst the islands between the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Ba nka, until at last he settled 
at Linggi, having acquired so much influence that he was ack nowledged as the leader of all 
the pirates in these parts. He was so strong that he attacked several of the Dutch cruisers 
and before 1795 had captured some of them (Graham’s Sketch of the acquisition of Penang, 

1795, JS. in Home Misc., 437 pp. 139-140; BR. A. S. Straits Journal, 22nd Dec. 1890 pp. L74- 
176; Wilkinson’s Papers on Malay Subjects, 1.53. See also Home Mise., 176, p. 231). 


694, In 1785 the East India Company purchased Penang or Prince of Wales Island 


a 


from the King of Queda and took formal possession of it on the 11th August 1786 (Low, J. 
221). The necessity of occupying such strategic points as a means of keeping piracy in check 
is shown by the following extract from an Account of Queds as it was in 1789, by Michael 
Topping :—‘‘ The Islands Lancavy or Ladda and Trocklon lie west of this port about five 
leagues. The Great Ladda is inhabited by a race of Malays, who are, in general, thieves, 
and commit frequent piracies. These islands are dependent on the Luxamana [Admiral] 
of Queda, who governs here absolutely. They are mountainous, have little pasture and do 
: not yield rice sufficient for the inhabitants ” (Oriental Repertory, 1, 399), 

695. In the same year (1785) at Pedir a number of Malays on pretence of trade came 
on board the Floyer and murdered Captain Bain and his officers whilst they were sitting at 
their breakfast (Horsburgh in Naval Chronicle, XV. 648). 
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696. After 1785 the Island of Banka became exposed to the piratical attacks of th 
subjects of the Princes of Rhio and Linga, who had themselves been driven from Joh by 
; " MY ‘Tye wate an iT a > agg ; or ; 
the Dutch. The pirates were of two classes: (1) the Lanuns, who inhabited several islan : 
1. es, ere eS fy PERNT Gane Ee mee La, <a a ISranas 
on the north and north-cast coast of Borneo and made a regular profession of piracy @) 7 
| p ieee ORY ce oats DON eee te ae Ge » (ey LDC 
Orang-laut (?.c. sea-foll) or rayads (See para. 811 below), who were part of the inhabitants of 
Johor, Linga and Rhio. Neither of these classes had previously attacked Banka (T. Hors 
field in Logan’s Journal, IT. 314-5). 
687. In 1786 the May of Caleutta (450 tons) was cut off on the coast of Bomee 
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ans were murdered at a dinner to which they had heen 
invited by the Sultan. The ship was plundered and burnt, and the lascars rot 


. Pen a ained in slavery 
(Malayan Miscellanies, I. viii. 45). ’ 


698. In 1788 at Pulo Varela an officer and boat’s crew belonging to the Dadaloy oi 
Bombay were scized by some prahus from Battabara in Sumatra and sold as slaves. About 
the same time a number of Malay Hajis on board the Grab Snow Generous Friends (from 
Mocha to Coromandel, Captain Lunn) murdered the Captain and two of his officers and ordered 
the lascars to take them to Sumatra. The lascars however took them to the Maldives and 
themselves escaped ashore, but the Hajis were never afterwards heard of. In March 1789 
two Chinese junks bound to Rhio were captured by Malays off Cape Romania and many of 
the crews murdered. The remainder were rescued by the British and sent to Malacca. About 
the same time Manila helmsmen on board a Snow murdered Captain Robb the Commander 
and carried the vessel to Battabara, where they sold the lascars as slaves. In 1789 or 1790 
the Maria (Captain Wileox) being in Madras Roads, Manila seacunnies murdered the Chief 
‘Officer and threw him overboard (Horsburgh, pp. 470-2). 
| 699. ‘The Lanuns began their regular attacks on Banka in 1789. In 1790 they attacke 
Jebus (one of the Philippine Islands) but were defeated by the Chinese. About 1792 the 
Rayads, encouraged by the success of the Lanuns, began to act boldly under the leadership 
of Panglima Ramon of Linga,!85 who even attacked two small Dutch vessels. Ramon, how- 
ever was driven from Pangkal-pinang by the Arab Abdullah-Djalel and also defeated by the 
Chinese at Robo. His principal headquarters were at Koba which he seized in 1793 (Hors- 
field, p. 316). | 

700. The Madras Courier of the 19th July 1792 reports a mutiny in April 1791 of the native | 
crew (the gunner, seacunnies and some Malays)}8® of the ship Betsy (Bombay to Sumatra). 

‘aptain Nelson, the other European officers and three “ Coffreys : whom the gunner mis- 
trusted, were murdered. The Serang, learning that the mutineers intended to go to Manila 
and expecting to be murdered himself as soon as his help in navigating the ship could be dis- 
pensed with, took the opportunity of most of the mutineers being ashore one day to over- 
power and kill the others. He then put out to sea and obtaining assistance from the first 
English vessel he met with, namely the Jane, which met them near Java Head, took the vessel 
back to Bombay (Calcutta Gazette, 26th July 1792). 2 os eet Sn at | 

701. About 1791 Captain Stewart, commander of a Prince of Wales Island Snow, was 
assassinated and Captain Gray wounded by Malays on the Pedir Coast. In March 1793 the 
natives on the Maloza River (Island Basilan near Mindanao) made a vain attempt to 
entrap the boats’ crews of the Ann. About two years later they seized and murdered si 
of the crews of boats belonging to the Gloucester of Bombay. In the same J ear a a eee 
ing to an American ship was seized on the west coast of Celebes and the crew sold as slaves 
(Horsburgh, p. 472). | a a rr | 
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186 ‘His ‘father was a Bugis who had married the daughter of one of ane chief Rayads of Linga 
(Horsfield, p. 317). te : Bo tee | | 
1ae Horsbu rgh (p, 472) ascribes the mutiny to Java passengers, 
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702. The Madras Courier of the 15th N ovember 1793 says that the Straits of Banka 
were infested by piratical Malay prakus, some 29 in number, commanded by a man who had 
served on board some English country ships (ic. Wnglish-owned ships trading In the East 
only and not with Europe). Their attacks were aimed chiefly at the Dutch. 

703. In 1794 Captain Gray, commanding a Snow belonging to Madras, was murdered 
at Pedir and his ship seized. So also Qaptain Piercy on the same coast. Ahout the same 
time an English gentleman, commanding a vessel from Mani In, was murdered by his crew of 
Bassias, 7.¢., natives of the islands south of Lucon, who were noted for their cruelty and 
treachery. 

7104. In March 1795 the British occupied Malacca. . 

705. In 1796 Captain Sadler (of the Transfer, of Caleutta) was muraered at Pontiana or 
Mompawa, but his ship escaped (See para. 669 above). About the same time Captain Stalker 
and his crew were surprised and murdered. About 1797 Captain Page, Commander of an 
American ship, was assassinated by Malay pirates in the Straits of Banka (Horsburgh. p. 473). 


706. Early in 1798 (Horsburgh says 1799) eight seamen belonging to H. M.S. Sybille 
(Captain Edward Cooke) were seized at Bongo Bay near Mindanao, whilst getting water. 
They were ransomed in 1799 hy Captain Lynch of the Bangalore (1s. Ann. Reg. 1s01, 
Chronicle, p. 33). 

707. On the 27th July 1799 two Malacca Malay lascars murdered Captain Wilson of 
the Limbee and his Chief Officer, Mr. Davies, and then Look POSS Coss LO of the eabin and start- 
ed drinking. The gunner and two Dutch seacunnies, w he hac fled to the rigaing, were in- 
duced to come down on a promise of their lives if they would take the ship to Macassar. 
Watching their opportunity, they killed the Malays and, being picked up by an English ship, 
the Limbee was brought to Penang (As. Ann. Rey., 1800, Chronicle, p. 40). 

708. About 1799 some Manila men made an unsuccessful attempt to seize a ship belong. 
ing to Captain Drysdale from Calcutta. In February L800 passengers on board the Anna 
of Calcutta (Captain Gilmore) plotted to murder the Europeans, but were discovered in time 
(Horsburgh, p. 474). 


709. On thel6th March 1800 Captain Pavin of the Ruby, whilst drinking a cup of choco- 
late in the palace of the Sultan of Sulu, was treacherously murdered with his boat’s crew, 
but his ship managed to escape capture (As. Ann. Reg., 1800, Chronicle, 132). This outrage 
was said to be in reprisal for the action of a British ship, which about two years carlier had 
cut out a vesselfrom the harbour (Mal. Misc. I. viii. 44; Av. Ann. Rey., L801., Chronicle, p. 21). 
It wo uld appear that, amongst Muhamm adans, the Malays ilone pay no respect to the laws of 
hospitality. ‘‘ The Malays who inhabit the whole coast of Borneo are noted for piracy which 
they do not think dishonourable. They attack not only Europeans and Chinese but also other 
Muhammadans. They seldom attack a European vessel except by treachery, pretence of 
friendship and murder during a feast (Chinese Repos., LV. 508). About the same time the 

re 1 4] N, 4 ’ 0! ol “ ' S ¥ : ‘ « j 

First Officer of Captain Henderson (on a Madras ship) was murdered by the natives of the 
Eastern. (?) Islands (Horsburgh, p. 474). 


710. In 1800 the Javanese crew of a small Calcutta ship mutinied, but were beaten 
_ almost single-handed by Captain Langland, who with a few lascars carried his ship back to 
- Amboyna and there secured a newcrew. In November 1800 the Manila gunner and seacunnies 
of asmall ship from Prince of Wales Island murdered Captain George, h is officers and a female 


passenger near Chittagong. They then prepared to leave the ship after having arranged 


that it should blow up with the lascars on board. This roused the lasears to desperation. 
They overpowered and killed the Manilamen and carried the ship back to Chittagong (Hors-— 


burgh, p. 475). 
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711. Atamous pirate in the Archipelago at this time was Raden Japher, a relative of the 
Sultan of Palembang. Being threatened with punishment for running off with another man’s 
wife, he retired in 1797 to Linga and turned pirate. At first he associated with Ramon (See 
para. 699 above) but, quarrelling with him over a valuable prize, he retired from the partner- 
ship and established himself at Mint in Banka, where he committed great atrocitics. These, 
in 1802, brought him into conflict with the Dutch and, in 1804, is deieem ned to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but was drowned within sight of Banka (Horsfield, pp. 321. 323. 326). 

712. Onthe 2nd December 1800 the Jonathan Duncan was attacked in Pitt’s Straits 
by eight large canoes of 60 to 70 feet long, each carrying 40 men. The natives used arrows 
five feet in length, mounted with bone or with a hard red wood, and barbed. They were 
driven off by musketry fire (As. Ann. Reg. 1802, Chronicle, p. 10). 

Arakanese and Portuguese. 

713. In 1786 the Chittagong District was invaded by a force under a Pegu general. 
With it were 500 men of the Portuguese caste armed with muskets and wearing caps resem- 
bling those of the Armenians (Calcutta Renew, LITT. 79). | 





French and Spanish, 
714. Early in 1794 Captain Wright reported at Calcutta that his ship had been carried 
off at Manila by a gang of pirates, of whom 20 were French and 14 Spanish, who had boarded 
her in the night (Madras Courier, lst August 1794). 


Sanganians. 

115. In 1794 the Kulis of Gujarat were taught a severe lesson by a small expedition 
from Bombay. On the 9th October this force met with a fleet of eight Kuli boats off Jafar- 
abad. The resistance on the part of the pirates was maintained with a desperate obstinacy, and 
of one boat inparticular the crew, when reduced to the last extremity, “ leaped into the sea an d 
refused all assistance’ (Bombay Courier, 1st Nov. and Calcutta Gazette, 27th November 1794). 

716. In 1797 the Vigilant (Lieut. Hayes Commander) whilst crossing the Gulf of Cutch, 
was attacked by two Sanganian pirates, each more than double her size and carrying twice 
her nuraber of men. After three hours of fighting, during much of which the ships were 
lashed side to side, the pirates were beaten off, but Hayes himself was badly wounded. In 
1798 Hayes in an armed boat, boarded and captured two pirate vessels, each of which carried 
one nine-pounder forward and two eighteen-pounders aft (Low, I. 203). | 


717. In March 1799 Mr. Daniel Seton, Chief of Surat, sent a small expedition under 
Lieutenant Keys in the Princess Augusta and Lieutenant Hawkeswell in the Princess Royal 
to demand satisfaction from the Raja of Goomtee (on the east side of the Gulf of Cutch near 
Jagat Pagoda) for the seizure of a ketch, with cattle belonging to the Company on board. 
The Raja protested that his boats cruised only against the Arabs and never against the 
English. In consequence of his evasive replies and of the fact that another Surat boat 
(which had been taken twelve months earlier) and the ketch itself were visible from the ships, 
an attempt was made to force the Goomtee creek, but though heavy loss was inflicted upon the 
defenders, the attempt was unsuccessful (As. An. Reg., 1800, Chronicle, p. 2). ge 7 

718. On the 10th October 1799 Sergeant Evans with two armed patiamar boats engaged, 
off Versovah, » Dinghey which he suspected of being a pirate. After a long fight it was dis- 
covered that the Dinghey was a peaceable trader from Muscat to Bombay. Tt had 
already been robbed by Arab pirates near Muscat, and these had taken away their colours, so 
that they could not show any when challenged by the Sergeant, whose boats they took to 
be also pirates (Bombay Courier, 12th October, 1799). ge tet 

749. In November 1802 H.M.S. Fow (Captain W. Dobbie) was sent to Baté to demand | 


redress for piratical attacks, involving damages estimated ati five lakhs of rupees, eee | 
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by the subjects of the Chiefs a Baté, Geeniee ete. eee arrived in Bi uC a iienteais nthe bth 1 Decem- 
ber 1802. The Raja meats surrendered a ketch belonging to Surat with all its cargo and 
paid up 12,600 rupees, “not that we had during this season made booty of property to such an 
amount, but that we could not otherwise effect our extrication. because our temple, that 
has for a length of time remained permanent, was like to suffer prejudice and destruction.” 
Sadaram ag sed to surrender all Aramra men who might he ae of piracy against. the 
Company (Bonbay Courier, 11th January, 1803). 
Chinese. 

720. Dalrymple says that in 1760 there were practically no pirates on the Chinese Coast 
north of the Ladrone Islands (at the mouth of the Canton Hiver), Inthe Canton River the 
Ladrones attacked only Chinese craft (Staunton, /vimbassy to China, 111. 359), but towards the 
end of the century they began to be very troublesome in this locality, attacking English as 
well as country craft. The first overt act was the seizure of the Lee Avustst (Captain Robert 
Funter) in June 1796, off the China Coast when returning from Manila. ‘The Ladrone 
vessels were 26 in number anc some of them mounted 6 guns. The Captain was tortured and 
then killed, with most of his men, but one of the latter, John Ramowell, beine taken on board a 
pirate boat, was wrecked at Ningpo, where, after cighteen days Simprisomment, the 386 Ladrones 
who were with him were executed, whilst he was kindly treated and restored to his country. 
men. In August the Ladrones seized a small Portuguese vessel coming from Cochin 
China to Macao. They murdered all the crew except one man, a Portuguese born at Macao, 
who could speak Chinese and had put on Chinese dress. In 1797 these Ladrones were very 
troublesome to the country traders, but the Chinese authorities began to take proper precau- 
tions to check them (Memoir, pp. 2-7). Further south, towards Tonquin, Chinese traders 
went in dread of the pirates of Hainan, possibly not a very formidable enemy to a well armed 
ship but formidable to the Chinese sailors who on small vessels had only pikes and: kitehen- 
knives for defence, and relied chiefly upon the ships idol and the spirits of deceased mariners, 
to whom, in gratitude for escape, they offered ricco, vegetables and perhaps a pi. themsclyes 
eating the consecrated feast (Letter from MM. de la Mothe, 7 angie VSth Fane VIS. Lettres 
Ldifiantes, IV, 637). In 1796 the usurpation of the Annamese throne by Juan Kwanyping 
led to piratical combinations on the Annamese and South-China Coasts, by 1T99 the lowiti- 
mate sovereign surrendered a number of Chinese pirates hol fing commissions from Che usurp- 
ing Juans at Tonquin. In 1800 thirty Annamese junks with [20 others by Toning tu Chinese 
sea-creek and phoenia-ltiled pirates appeared off T’chaichou Ro, but were almost annihilated 
byastorm. The four Tonquin leaders were seized as they scrambled ashore, and drawn and 
quartered. Soon after, Juan Fu-ying, King of Nung-nai and legitimate heir, conquered 
Tonquin, was acknowledged by China and was summoned to si uppress the pirates who had 
been favoured by the usurper (See para. 738 below). The Annamese or ¢ ae China, pirates 
accordingly placed themselves under the command of &® Fukien pirate Tsai-Kien.38 The 
latter was always accompanied by his wife, who was more dari Ing even a in himself (China 
Review, XXT. 97). So much were they feared, that tradiny vessels paid the pirates a tax of 
400 dollars on proceeding to sea and 800 on returning te port (for immunity from their atten. 
tions. Tsai-Kien now allied himself with the Canton pirate Chu Fen or Chu Pen. In the - 

autumn of 1803 Admiral Li Chang King defeated their combined fleck of 100 junks off Ting hai. 
The pirate chiefs quarrelled as to the cause of their defeat and separated, In PSo6 Li defeated 
Tsai off Anping and burned thirty of his junks and a stockade ; ashore, took 3,000 prisoners and 
chased him into Cantonese waters. Hero Li attacked again but was killed by a chance shot 
epoca le victory: » So that Tsai escaped into” Annamese | _Waters. | dn 1808 he was 
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137 2? The Kennett (Canton Consultations, 27 Ort. 1796), ° aes an 


138 Or Ching Tsih, who was soon after killed in fight by Pueying, 


anid <6 ylaced by his younger 
| brother Ching-yih (Yung Lun Yuen, Hist. of the Pirates, p. 5). ? : : 
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pejoine d by Chu Fen, who, however was soon afterwards assassinated, whilst he himself was 
defeated by Kiu Liang Kung, one of Li’s best officers, and his confederate ashore, Chang A-cho, 
surrendered, as also did Chn-uh, brother of Chu Fen with the remainder of Chu Fen’s fleet. 
Tho Ghinese authorities now concentrated all their forces against Tsai-Kien. After a des- 
perate tight off Chusan, in which the Imperialist Admirals, Kin Liang Kung and Wang Teluk, 
were both wounded, Tsai’s flag-ship was hemmed in and he, rather than surrender, blew up his 
ship and was k ‘led with all his crew. There now remained only the Cantonese pirates, but 
dissensions broke out between their chiefs and led to their surrender with 20,000 men in 1809. 
The same year the remainder of Tsai-Kien’s fleet with 1,300 men surrendered to the Fukien 
authorities (Parker, in China Review, XVI. 284-5). Other accounts say that Tsai’s Chinese 
confederates were Chu Pen, Chang Pao-tzu, Feng-wei-wo, Niu Hung-t’ou, Pai Ti, etc., that his 
wife was killed in a fight in 1804 and that Chu Pen’s ship was sunk at Yushan in Chehkiang 
in 1806, Chu Pen himself being drowned (China Review, XXI. 97). The above, which are 
Chinese accounts, are sunsmarized here, but such information as I have obtained from other 
sources will be found in paras, 736-9, 754 and 762-774 below. In my opinion Tsai Kien is 
either Ching 'Tsih or the Ching Yih who was drowned in 1807 (See para. 754 below), which 
date is given by Macgowan (p. 554) as that of the death of a pirate named Ch’ai.189 Possibly 
Tsai Kien is only a general name for the Chict of the pirates. | 
Arabians. 
721. ‘Towards the end of the 18th century there was a great outburst of piracy om the 
Arabian Coast and in the Persian Gulf. This seems to have been principally due to the 
growing power of the Wahabis, or followers of Abdul Wahab, who first came into aera 
during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 1730-54 (See Creasy, U1. 201). Their influence gradually 
extended. itself over the territories of the Joasmis and of the Imam of Muscat. The Joas- | 
mis, or more properly the Cassimees, were descendants of the followers of Rashid bin Cassim, 
hg FF he clan | ah atid ry, ‘os « ° e * 
chief of an independent Arab tribe on the Oman Coast’ which occupied the principality of 
Seer (from Cape Mussenden to Babrein). They were first provided with ships by the ee 
Ali, Governor of Ormuz who requested their assistance to resist ee oe 4 
tribute made by the Persian (fovernment during the anarchy which followe the eat i 
Nadir Shah in 1747. In 1772 their chict, Ghaikh Rashid of Rasul-khymah, in alliance wit 
t : I anes | at Muscat, plundered Persian ships off Bandar Abbas. In 1777 Shaikh 
Lie Ley hh wat BoM Pe bys A Bot Be 4°" eee . 
eer e Utto- 
Rashid abdicated in favour of his son Shaikh Suggur. en ae ealepe hes is nate 
bees, who (Nee para, 668 above) had seized Bahrein and had plun ee se ° ve nee 5 
pha ED y ial pega ames ' f 
In concert with the Persians he made several attempts to take Bahrem unin if 
: : oS Mignan in the Hast Indian United Service Journal, Dec. 1835, Selections, p. 37; 
aptain Mignan Ub Ue aes * lor of the 
: . h. Sel. N.S. XXIV. 129; Buckingham, II. 210). In 1791 Capt. John Tay ee 
ESO): MCh. NN. Oe" c te of the Persian Sea exhibits a scene of 
Bombay Establishment wrote -— The present state 0 « Gast powenes & 
ee tation, Every little Sheick, whose territory borders on the Uoast pos 
piratical depredation. Avery : acne, on the look out, and it is compute a ¢hace 
few vessels in which their subjects are continually OF | Dundas 30th Sept. 1791 
feW Ves se en Men eh feach vessels in the Gulf (Letter to Henry Dundas 30th Sept. 1791, 
ure no less than 150 sail of such vessels , rey tah occurred on the 18th 
Taine Mi , 87). The first attack of the Joasmis on the British occurred on Te 
Home Mise. 435, p. © 1p BS t. they seized the Bassvin Snow, carrying Public 
‘ay 1797, when, off Rams on the Joasm! Coast, tay , SP ee t 
ee aii aiastn  aie Rag-ul-khymah and detained her for two days. As no punishment 
Despatches, took her into coe. in October, certain J oasmi dhows under Shaikh Saleh, son or 
was inflicted for this outrage, 1 ae i ae i. | se 
es auatth Guoeur, having received a uae eS Aaa Baad 
nephew .of Shaikh Suga" als f attacking the Sooree Arabs, suddenly fired on the 
wee 8, tha oatensh ason. of att ig Uae ae aie ne. hath 
brig Viper for the ostensible meet but were, with great difficulty, driven off. Shaikh 
Viper and attempted to board her, bub wert, | — | 
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Sugeur explained that his son had acted as a rebel and without his autherity. and theu eh no 
punishment was inflicted, no further attacks were made on British trade until the Joagmig 
had been brought absolutely under Wahabi influence in [S04 (Low 1. 3lty Bomb, Sel., 
N.S. XXIV. 130). 

722. In 1798 the Imam of Muscat agreed with the British to exclude the French and 
Dutch from trade with his dominions (Bomb. Sel, NS. NNITV, 122). This alliance with the 
British was evidently due to growing tear of the Joasmnis and their Wahabi backing, In L809 
the Imam captured Bahrein, but in 1SOL it was recovered by the Uttebees. The latter re. 
quested the assistance of the British against the Wahabis, but owing to their quarrel with 
Muscat it was impossible to grant this, and so the Uttobces naturally fell under Wahabi 
influence (Lbid., p. 141). 

Andamanese. 

723. In tho Asiatic Annual Register (SOL, Chronicle, p. 1) it is stated that a prow 
had been picked up with six Chinese, who reported that, having been wreeked onthe 
Andamans, they had managed to escape after some of their cuampanions had been eaten by 
the natives (See para. 404 above). 

Malays. 

724. In July 1801 a fleet of 40 Mindanao pirate boats blorkaded a post at Amoorang 
and Captain John Hayes, in the Stezfi, was requested by the Resident at Amb wrk to eo to its 
assistance. On the Ist August, with only his own vessel. he attached: and dispersed them, 
taking two, sinking three and driving seventeen ashore. These pirates had overrun. the 
whole of the Sangir Islands, burnt the capital, Tairom, and carried aff as slaves 200 females, 
beside male captives. Hach of the pirate vessels carried from G0 to SO men, one six or elzht 
pounder brass gun forward, besides smaller ones, with muskets, lances ote. This successful 
action saved the Celebes from devastation, but pirates still swarmed! in these seas, and vessels 
of the Bombay Marine had several encounters with them whilst protectin the Molneeas, 
until the latter were returned to the Dutch (Low, 2. Qt2--3 ste. la. deg, DS08, yp. 67; Cale. 
Gaz., 24th June 1802). 

725. {n 1803149 the Susanna of Caleutta (Captain Drysdale jwas oat off near Pontianak by 
Sambas and Borneo pirates. All the Europeans on board were massacred, ‘The chief pirate 
was the brother (See para. 779 below) of the Raja of Sambas (Males win Miserlhanivs, 1. viti, 45) 


* 


726. On the 19th January 1804 it was reported at Caleutta that HOM. Shas p dattlsnake, 


Captain John Cramer, had (on the 29th October, | 803) destroyed a small pirate vessel of 200 
tons in the Burong River. It originally belonged to some of the inhabitants of Malacca and 
had been captured by a pirate named Tuckoo Corat in ‘Tellisumoy, ‘The pirate lost some 50 
or 60 men, whilst the Rattlesnake had 2 men killed and L4 wounded in the tight (Cale, Qaz., 
Wh January 1804). On the 27th and 23th December L803 the Rattleana hee, in wo mpany with 
H.M.S. Terpsichore, attacked a number of prahus under Bintany Pula, sank Pecan cap. 
tured two (Log of the Rattlesnake). - a A 
7 a7 - On the 2ist April 1804 Les Frires Unis (g@nece a French privateer and naw com- 
manded by Lieutenant Robert Deane of the Bom bay Marine) recapt ured the Susanne of 
Caleutta!#! (See para. 725 above) in the Sambas River, the pirate chief being k iled in the | 
fight (Low, I. 254; 4s. An. Reg., 1806, I. Chronicle, V7). : cia ahi oe) 
728, In May 1806 the Dutch decreed that in the Malay Archipelago no passes should be 
given to captains or owners of Malay vessels fit for fighting, and that auch boats should be 
attacked as pirates if they appeared in any port where there wasa Dutch Resident, even if they 
carried passes from a native prince. A Dutch vessel having been o verpowered by a fleet of 40 
prahus,Itwo Dutchmen, Phefferkorn and Wensing, residentsofSoemanap, who were on board, 
ie According to the Revue de POrient et de VAlgérir (2nd 8. 1, 86) the Susanna was taken in 1805. 


‘ Low calls the ship here referred to the Calcutta. Bo does the Asiatic Annual Regiater. 
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permitted the Malays to come on deck in great numbers, and then blew her up rather than fall 
into the hands of the pirates. A monument was erected to their memory in Soemanap (Parl. 
Papers, 1851. LVI. i. p. 66; Logan’s Journal, ITT, 582). 

729, On the 2nd June 1806 the Dutch Company’s brig Ajax (Captain Monkenberg, 14 
guns and 6 swivels) was brought into Penang by the Javanese crew, who coolly stated that, 
as the Dutchmen treated them very badly, they determined to kill them, and that they had 
brought the ship in to surrender it to the English Company (As. An. feg., 1807, Chronicle, 
p. 36). | 

730. In the same year Mr. Hopkins and the crew of the Commerce were murdered by 
Borneo and Sambas pirates and the ship plundered (Mal. Misc., I. viii, 45). 

731. On the 15th April 1807 HLM. Sloop Victor (Captain George Bell, 18 guns and 114 
men) overhauled three prahus under Dutch colours off Cheribon. One hundred and twenty 
prisoners were taken out of two of them. The crew of the third “ intoxicated with opium ” 
refusing to come on board, she was fired into, when, by some accident, a quantity of powder 
exploded in the after part of the Victor, severely damaging her and setting her on fire. The 
prisoners already on board, secing that the sentinels were engaged in putting out the fire, 
snatched up their arms, and a desperate conflict ensued, which did not cease until 80 of them 
had been killed or driven overboard (Log of the Victor ; East India United Service J ournal, 
1835 ; Naval Chronicle, XIX, 35; Logan’s Journal, IV, 154 n.). 

732. In May 1807 the Dutch cruiser Vrede (Lieutenant C. Beckman Commander) was 
taken in the Roads of Indramayo by seven piratical vessels, each carrying about 100 men. 
Beckman was drowned and his lieutenant, Stockbroo, captured by the pirates, who stripped | 
him of his clothes, shaved his head and otherwise ill-treated him. He was given as a slave 
to the Prince of the Lampongs and forced to the meanest employments. After seven months 
he was sold to the Prince of Linga for 30 Spanish dollars and taken to Rhio, where he was 
bought by a Chinaman, Baba Tan Lian Seeng, who took him to Samarang and set him free, 
refusing any recompense (Logan’s Journal, III. 582). 

738. On the 26th August 1807 some boats of the Belliqueua (Captain George Byng) were 
engaged in overhauling three Malay prows in the Macassar Straits, when the Malays suddenly © 
rose and attacked the searchers, killing Lieutenant Turner and four men. One of the prows 
(which held 70 men well armed) was sunk, the other two escaped (Naval Chronicle, XXI. 125). 

734, In October 1809 Captain Sheldrake of the brig Fly was murdered by Malays at 
Salembo on the Java Coast. The brig was plundered, but carried to Soemanap (on the east 
coast of Madura), where it was deserted. The Dutch declared it a prize and sold it for the 
benefit of Government (Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 18th July 1810). 

735, On the 30th September 1809 H.M.S. Piedmontese (Captain Charles Foote) . 
boarded a Chinese prow (Hainan to Malacca), the crew of which informed them that & 
fleet of 21 prows in shore were pirates. Next day Captain Foote sent boaits to reconnoitre 
the prows. The latter tried to explain that they were peaceful Bugis traders bound for 
Penang, but could not make the British understand, and the latter firing on them captured 
two. In the night the Bugis rallied, recovered their prows and drove off the British boats, 
which suffered a loss of two killed and ten wounded, and were forced to retire. ‘The Bugis 
returned to Borneo and the British, having discovered their mistake, sent Sp Avons, which 
were received with incredulity by the Malays, to Rhio (Colonel J ames Low, in Logan s Journal, 
IV. 15; Cale. Gaz., 7th December 1809). x | 

Chinese. | ee 
736. The Ladrone vessels at first had no fixed station, but by July 1802 they formed one 


: » ” " . © ; @24 ‘n *, « : : | il 9 : _ ; 
in an inlet some six or cight miles from Macao. They consisted at this time of only 24 | 


small fishing boats, but these carried small guns (Canion Consultations 27th July 1802). | In | 
August there arrived at Canton two junks from Cochin China bringing as prisoners three men 
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who had been leaders of a gang of pirates, which for many years had operated between 
Cochin China and Formosa (Canton Consulialions, 9th August 1802). Chinese guard ships 
were now placed in the river and the pirates withdrew from their | base. | Accord ing to private 
information, about this time a brave and honest Chinese officer died of mortification at the 
obstacles put in his way by the Chinese Marine Office and at the treachery of his subordinates 
who betrayed his plans to the pirates. It was alleged that hitherto the pirates had been in 
collusion with the Chinese authorities, but now, considering themselves strong enough to act 
alone, they dissolved the connection (Canton Consultations, 3rd September 1802). The officer 
above referred to must evidently have been the Viceroy of Canton, for the Bombay Gazelle 
for the 20th July 1803 says that news had just’arrived from China that the Viceroy of Canton 
had fitted out a large fleet to check the depredations of the Coch in Chinese, but had been 
badly defeated by the pirates. Being summoned to Court to ¢ xplain his failure, he poisoned 
himself (Calcutta Gazette, 18th August 1803). 

737. In May 1803 the Ladrones, off the Grand Lema, attacked the American brig 
Ohio from Philadelphia, but she repulsed them with grape shot and escaped to ObMacao 
(Canton Consultations, 2nd June 1803). 

798. Hitherto the Ladrones had been accustomed to winter in Cochin China, with the 
full connivance of the authorities,;who provided them with all necessaries ; but when the 
legitimate ruler had recovered Tonquin, the pirates were forced (See para, 720 above) to seck 
new shelters and so took to harassing all parts of the coast between Formosa and Hainan 
(Canton Consultations, 12th March 1804). The Chinese proposed to arm the Grab Nancy 
under English colours to fight the pirates, but this arrangement was objected to by the British. 
At this time all the pirates on the coast were estimated at between 70 and SO thousand men on 
400 junks or vessels, the latter armed with heavy guns (Canton Consultations, March (804). 
They blocked the river communication between Hiang-shan and Macao and so stopped the 
supply of rice. Landing near Hiang-shan they massacred 2000 of the inhabitants (Cas ton 
Consultations, 3rd April 1804). In fact they interrupted the whole trade of the coast: and 
threatened Macao, 70 large boats coming thither daily and molesting fishing and trading 
vessels which had omitted to purchase passes from them. These passes were very similar tes 
those issued by the Barbary pirates and were faithfully respected by the Ladrones (Daley ple, 
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and put on board a crew of 120 men of whom many were Coffreys. She with another Por- 
tuguese vessel and a number of Mandarin boats cruised against the pirates, but though joined 
by the Page, once a French privateer, obtained but small results (Canton Consullations, 17th 
April 1804). The Mandarin boats fled at the very sight of the pirates and it is stated { Dal- 
rymple, p. 57) that a Chinese Admiral coming upon a fleet of 200 Ladrones, not only refused to 
fight them but entered into friendly communications. Accordingly the people flocked to 
Macao to obtain arms for self defence, for the pirates killed all who made an y useless resistance 

except such as they thought fit for rowers in their boats, whom they ae ee er aes 
(Dalrymple, p. 27). In October, Captain Page, R.N., offered the services of His Majesty’s 
ships to destroy the pirates, but the Chinese declined the offer of assistance as unnecessary 
(Canton Consultations, 8th October, 1804). a 

738. On the 4th April 1805 there arrived in the river a fleet of salt Junks escorted by 
a Ladrone squadron, each of the junks having paid 200 dollars for a Pass (Canton ae hin: 
tions). The courage of the Ladrones was in marked contrast with the d isiriclinat ion to 
fight shown by the crews of the Mandarin boats, who, no doubt were demoralized by the 
knowledge that their commanders, as well as the authorities, were only half ciaciaet io the 
performance of their supposed duties. When in July the Nancy captured a Ladrone binge 
it was only after the most desperate resistance, “‘ The crew fon ght with bravery, approaching 
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Quarter, was killed by the P. is cuese C ves, whilst the Commander himself, refusing 
ee ere, | y sag sil aptain, aware probably that a worse fate might befall 
him if delivered to the Mandarins.” Out of 60 pirates in this boat, which carried three or four 
heavy guns, only 29 were taken prisoners, the rest were killed, or drowned themselves (Dal- 
rymple, p. 58). At this time the Ladrones were reported to have seven or eight hundred 
vessels along the China Coast as far as the Yellow Sea. Even more portant than their 
numbers was the fact that the Secret Society to which they belonged, #.¢., the Tien Ti- Woi1# 
(“much resembling that of the United Irishmen”) had connections with all the disaffected 
ashore, and the latter Included all the lower classes and some of-the superiors in the Mandarins’ 
offices, so that the pirates received full and early information of everything that was planned 
against them in Macao and Canton. The Ladrones were in possession of all the islands west 
of Macao. When they took a ship they offered their prisoners the choice of joing them or 
immediate death. They observed the rule common amongst European privateers and pirates 
that the first man to board a prize should have the first choice of booty 14% (Dalrymple, pp. 43, 
45,51). On the 10th November 1805 a large fleet of Ladrones passed through the Typa and 
exchanged shots with H.M. Ships Phaeton, Cornwallis and Harrier, and a Portuguese ship 
lying there, and plundered and burned several boats which lay almost under their guns (Dal- 
rymple, p. 42). 


Sanganians. 


740. In Feb. 1803 H.M.S. Fox (Capt. S. G. Vashon) with the Company’s brigs Ternate 
and Teignmouth, bombarded the Island of Beyt (1.c. Baté) and, although a landing party 
failed to carry the Fort, most of the pirates retired to Somnath, where they fortified the ruins 
of the old temple and renewed their piracies in the Gulf of Cambay, until driven out by a 
second attack. In 1808 the ports of Beyt and Poshetra, both at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Cutch, were again bombarded by a force under Lieut. Macdonald and forced to submit, but as 
soon as the blockading squadron was withdrawn they resumed operations (Low, I. 286, 274). 

741. In 1807 the Kathiawar States were taken under British protection and in 1809 
Colonel Walker induced the Rao of Cutch to sign a Treaty binding himself to assist in the 
suppression of piracy (Edwardes, p. 221). | 

Arabians. 


742. In 1802 Wahabi influence was extended over the Joasmis and Husain (or Hassan)- 
bin-Ali Chief of Ramse, who had been converted to Wahabism, was appointed to be their 
Chief, and carried on piracy at the express order of his overlord, retaining 1 /5th of the booty 
for his share. In 1803 Shaikh Suggur died and his son Sultan-bin-Suggur became Chief of 
Ras-ul-khymah (Bomb. Sel., N. 8. XXIV, 58, 180). ae 

1423 § presume this is the 'Thian -Ti-Hui or Hung League, whose motto was ‘“ Obey Heaven and work 
Righteousness” founded as a political league in 1674 during the reign of the Emperor Kang-hi, when the 
western Eleuth Tartars invaded China (M.W.A. Pickering in RAS. Straits Transactions, 6 May 1878). 
'This would account for the fact that the Ladrones looked upon themselves as patriots. See para. 754 
143 Similar rules giving rewards for first sighting or boarding a prize were observed on privateers. See — 
agreement between the Owners &c. of the Private armed vessel of war Yankee (Munro, Tales of an Old Sea- 
port, p. 215). John Smith (Seaman's Grammar, 1653, p. 56) gives it as the ordinary rule of the sea that who- 
ever first spied a ship received a good suit of clothes if it proved a prize. The first choice of booty to the 








man who first boarded a prize was a very ancient rule amongst pirates. Heliodorus (c. 400 4.D.) 


makes the pirate Pelorus say :-—“ Trachinus therefore shall either voluntarily resign this maiden to 
ome {to whom besides I have a just claim as having been the first to board your vessel) or he shall feel the 
. ty ; , ; ‘ i M4 ? : : : 
weight of my hand and his nuptials shall bear — bitter fruits ’’ (Theagenes and Chariclea, Bohn’s Greek 
Romances, p. 127). a, ae | | 
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743. In the year 1803 the Company’s gunboat Fly (Licutenant Mainwaring) was cap- 
tured by a French privateer. The officers and crew were taken to Bu shire, where they 
were set at liberty. They hired a dhow in which to proceed to Bombay, but near the mouth 
of the Gulf were taken by some Joasmis in 1804 (Buckingham, IJ. 217), who would have killed 
them but for the revelation of the hiding place of the Compan v’s treasure which the Ply had 
landed on the Island of Khem before her capture. The pirates took them there, recovered 
the treasure and released them, but only after an indiscriminate massacre of the inh abitants 
of the island, in which they were nearly included. With great difficulty at last two solitary 
survivors of the crew reached Bombay with the Company’s Despatches, which had been 
buried and recovered with the treasure, but were considered of no value by the Joasmis 
(Low I. 223). 

744. On the 14th November 1804 Said Sultan of Muscat was killed in fight with Wahabi 
(Uttobee and Joasmi) pirates from Ras-ul-khymah and was succeeded by his sons Salim and 
Said, who ruled conjointly (Low, I. 316 ; Bomb. Sel., N.S. XXIV, 123). English vessels were 
now attacked by both the Joasmis and the Muscat Arabs (Valentia, Travels, IT, 193; Bomb, 
Gaz., XITI, 521 n.) 

745. In 1805 two English merchant brigs, the Shannon (Captain Babeoek) and Trimmer 
(Captain Cumming), were seized off the Island of Kenn (Kais) by Joasmi pirates. The 
lascars were murdered, and as Captain Babcock had been seen to fire, his right arm was cut 
off. The Company’s cruiser Mornington was attacked by a Joasmi fleet of 40 sail but repulsed 
them, inflicting heavy loss on her assailants. The two brigs were refitted, armed and manned 
by the Joasmis and committed many successful piracies in the Gulf (Buckingham, II, 224; 
Low, I. 317; Bomb. Sel., N.S. XXIV, 130). It should be noted that the SJOMparry Ss CTUISERS 
were small and carried comparatively few men, but the Government of Bombay, in its tender- 
ness for the Arabs, forbade its Commanders to fire the first shot. Knowing this, the Joasmis 
came up alongside without firing, and boarded, when it was too late for the British to use their 
guns. It was in this way that they attacked the cruisers Fury and Teignmouth (Buckingham, 
II. 227; Low, I. 321). 

746. In June 1805 some fifteen to twenty Arabs, part ot the erew of the English courttry 
ship Alert (Captain Morrison) from Bengal, murdered the Captain and nine other Europeans 
and. carried the ship to Socotra and thence to Maculla Bay, on the south coast of Arabia, 
where they represented it as belonging to Moosa, a rich Moplah merchant of ‘Tellicherry, 
and attempted to sell the goods at such ridiculously low prices that they excited 
suspicion and it was determined to arrest them as mutincers ; but they escaped to Sohar. 
The Shaikh of Maculla Bay restored the ship to the Bombay Government (Naval Chronicle, 
XV. 104). | 

747. In 1806 ships were sent from Bombay to assist the Imam of Muscat against the 
Joasmis, with whom he had quarrelled. The Joasmi fleet was blockaded at the Island of 
Kishm, and on the 6th February 1806 Sultan-bin-Suggur was foreed to sign (probably without 
authority from the Wahabi Chief) a Treaty with Captain David Seton, binding his 
people to respect British trade. This they did for the next two years, as the war with 
Turkey forced the British to keep a strong force in the Persian Gulf (Low, I. 318; Bomb. Sel., 
N.S. XXIV, 75). | a 

748. In 1806 or 1807 the American ship Hssex of Salem (Captain Orane) was cut off 
near the island of Comorin (? Kamaran in the Red Sea) by an Arab ship belonging to Syed 
Hamet Akel, armed with eighteen long 12-pounders and carrying 200 men. The Captain 
and crew were murdered, the ship destroyed and 200,000 dollars in specie taken by the Arabs 
(As. An. Reg., 1807, Chronicle, p. 19). . | | | 
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749. In 1807 Said Saeed of Mu 
; Muscat defeated a pirati . 
but in 1808-9 the Wahabis established their ne oa gern as oF the Joasmis on Mekran, 
Precludsd Bo iis Tesaey Of 1808 feoniaitacinian ne sca ( om). Sel., N.S. XXIV, 124), 
att be tlie Wahabiscexten ae sa n British trade in the Gulf, the J , 
y ahabis, extended their forays to the coasts of Mu Gull, the Joasmis, urged 
39) and after the return of the British squadron from ean — India (Capt. Mignan, p. 
Joasmi dhows from Raims, Shargah and other places on nee ersian Gulf to Bombay in 1808, 
sgiiods Ghis ormiesiow of tc Inwial che Gali e coast (under a chief named Gadeff), 
yractise pire he co: Ns soaeeiadl in-Suggur of Ras-ul-kh h. be 7 
practi P racy on the coast of Gujarat. Four of their boats. havi ymah, began to 
Lively (Lieutenant Macdonald) had the impud ee eee by the 
Sure a | ' ae Impudence to present themselves as gj 
at f urat. Though their real character was known beyond doubt, tl ineag sea 
allowed them to go free. This easy treatment so encouraged the errr an! Government 
actually demanded tribute from the British and “the Bibedeaih 7 a Suan bun Bugger 
itself on the coasts of Cutch‘and Scinde, and twenty native ees ae ie flaunting 
waters” by the Joasmi chief Gadeff (Captain Mignan, p. 39 ; Low I 324), —— 
750. Lieutenant Charles Gowan of the Company’s ee F , ‘eix 
10th May 1808 beaten off an attack by 61 | wry (six guns) having on the 
en off an attack by two dhows of ten andsi si 
men, was censured by Gov andsix guns, the larger carrying 30( 
nen, was censured by Governor Jonathan Duncan (1793-1811) for disobedi is anes 
firing the first shot and “ daring to molest the i r disobedience to orders in 
d “ daring to molest the innocent and unoffendi 
These same unoffending Arabs, in spi nding Arabs of these seas.”’ 
offending Arabs, in spite of the heavy fire from the / ? 
her “heaving spears and large stones into us” e Hury, attempted to board 
, g spears and large stones intous” (Bombay Courier, 14th May, 1808 ; Low, I. 3¢ 
751. On the 20th October 1808 Joasmi pirates from Ras-ul-kh ene a 
tea Chr Jemntes ntreaewer as-ul-khymah seized, thanks t 
the Command bservance of Gc to 
Commander's observance of Governor Duncan’s stupid orders, the Company’ ; 
Sylph Goren W.G. Graham), and were about to murder the crew when H. M a ae fh 
modore Corbett) coming up, sank their vessels and prevented them from effe if  Nerei ( om. 
sus intention (Bomb. Sel., N. 8. XX ine t sean eae a 
ous J nb. Sel., N. S. XXIV, 130). According to the account given by Monsi 
Morien (J ourney to Persia) the Joasmis had murdered some of the crew of the S ’ ieee 
they were interfered with by a shot from the Nereid. Rushing to their two bos the Lore 
ceeded to attack the Nereid, which quietly allowed them to approach and sank th ee 
eterna wit ones Ds Ree em at close 
quarters with a couple of broadsides (Naval Chronicle, XXVIII, p. 284). Three days later th 
N autilus (Licut. Bennett) beat off four Joasmi ships near the Island of Anjar an of hae 
(Buckingham, II. 231). (Low 1,822) points out that the Bombay Government by sendin 
on such dangerous missions ships of only 80 tons like the Sylph, not one-third the size of 
ordinary Joasmi vessel, simply invited disaster. Sultan-bin-Suggur pretended that Gadeff (See 
para. 749 above) had acted contrary to hisorders and apologised for the attack on the Sylph 
- 7152. op the 29th May 1809 about fifty-five Joasmi dhows attacked the merchant ship. 
M imnerud (Captain Hopewood or Hopgood) about a fortnight’s sail from Muscat and, after a 
defence which lasted two days and a night, carried her by boarding, killed all the Europeans 
in her except the First Officer and some of the crew, who offered to turn Muhammadans, — 
and some ladies and women (who had actively employed themselves in making and filling — 
bags of gunpowder) whom they carried to Ras-ul-Khymah and (2) released (Madras Courier, 
13th October 1809; Naval Chronicle, XXIII. p. 281). According to Lieutenant Heude (p. 38) 
when the fight was over, the Joasmis solemnly purified the Minerva with water, perfumes and 
prayers, and then, invoking Allah, cut the throats of their victims over the prow of the vessel — 
(Low, 1. 320 ; Wellsted, Arabia, I, 247). These piratical sacrifices of prisoners were, of course, 
of very ancient origin (See para. 118 above). eee eee 
453, In 1809 the Wahabi Chief, Shaikh Saood, obtained supremacy over Oman, and. 
considering that Sultan-bin-Suggur had shown cowardice by his apologies to the British, ap- 
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pointed his cousin, Husain- (or Hassan)-bin-Ali, ~Joasmi Chief of Rams (See para. 742 — a 


above), the Wahabi representative on the Pirate Coast. Sultan-bin-Suggur escaped to Muscat. 
and was established by the Imam at Shargah (Bomb. Sel., N. 5. XXIV. 59,130). The fleets — 
of Rams, Lingah and Ras-ul-khymah, always commanded by either Husain or his brother (2) 
Ibrahim-bin-Ali, now cruised in the Wahabi interest in the Persian Gulf against the ships 
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of all nations, Husain taking one-fifth of all booty as his share. The combined forces of these 

: 4 oma ie Pd eau ere waned Che R cat 
pirates were estimated at more than 70 vessels, carrying crews of between 80 and 200 men 
(Low, [. 324). At last, in 1809, a small expedition under Colonel $ | 





mith and Captain Wain- 
wright was organised to relieve Seyyid Said of Mus cat from Wahabi influen ce In No vent ber 
Ras-ul-Khymah was taken and burnt: Lingah sutfered the same fate : Lu | t, on t he Island 
of Kishm, was abandoned by the pirates, who were, in “hort, cleared out of the whole Gulf. 
Still, all that could be extracted from the Wahabi Chicf, Saoad, Was a contem piuous promise 
that he would not approach the shores of the Company, in other words that he pers isted in his 
right to attack ships belonging to Hindus or to other nationalit les than the British ( Bomb. 
Gaz., XITI, 521 n; Low, I. 325—335). It is true that the Joasmis concluded a treat y with 
Mr. Bruce, the British Resident at Bushire, but their delegate was disgraced on his return for 
having signed a document in which the Joasmis appeared as no better | than mere eg uals of 
the British (Buckingham, IT. 245). It was suguested to the Dk mbay Government that the 
best way of reducing these obstinatic people to reason was to eut off the supply of ship-timber 
from Malabar (Captain Mignan, p. 40). 
: Chinese. 

754, Mr. J. Turner, Chief Mate of the Vay (William Greig, Master) was taken by Ladrone 
pirates in November 1806 and was kept prisoner for some time, sothat he had a zood apportun- 
ity for observing their character and customs. He reported that they were very religious, 
always taking the advice of the Gods betore any expedition, and makiny recruits swear fidelity 
before the idols. When prisoners were ransomed, they had to make presents to the priests 
and offer sacrifice before they were released. Their Chief at this time was Ching Yih, kinsman 
(2. e., younger brother, See para. 720 note) of Ching Tscih, who had been very powerful in Cochin. 
China ; but Yih was drowned in 1807 during a storm and was suececder by his widow, 
who employed as her lieutenant one Chang Paou, originall ¥ & fisher boy whom her husband 
had picked up at sea. The strongholds of the pirates were in Hainan, Formosa and ‘Tonquin, 
from the last of which they had recently been expelled (See para, 720 and 738 dhove). "They had 
regular agents at Canton and other Chinese ports and were supplied with all the y Wanted by 
merchants at Amoy. They formed (Gutzlai!, 1, 71) six squadrons, the red, black, yellow, 
green, blue, black-and-white (Turner, Nuval Chronicle, XX. p. 456, gives only five, See para, 
773 below) and on one occasion had beaten an Imperial fleet, taking or dest roving 28 out 
of 40 vessels as well as 500 guns and 8000 men (See para. 736 above).144 They served under strict 
regulations, the breach of any one of which was punished by death. ° 
these were : (I) No pirate might go seoretly ashore. (2) All booty taken was tu be registered 
and distributed in equal proportion. (3) Of money taken one-fifth was to wo tu the captors, 
the remainder to a common fund. (4) All provisions, stores ete. procured from the country 
people were to be honestly paid for. (5) The handsomest female captives were to be kept for 
wives or concubines but indiscriminate intercourse with female ca ptives was prohibited.146 
Rules, very similar to the first. and second of these, are to be found in the code established 
by the Baltic pirate Palnatoki of Jomsburgh in the latter half of the LOth cer tury, but Palnatoki 
excluded all women from Jomsburgh (Mallet, Northern A nliquities, p. | 39), ° The treatment 
of female captives is however much the same as that, preseribed in the Malay Maritime Codes 


Which are supposed to date from the 13th century (See ft. ALS. Straits Journ. No. 3 J uly 
1879). Yih’s widow divided the six | 


s thy ¢ 

| squadrons above mentioned into three fleets, of which 
she commanded one herself, giving the remainin g two, the firet or red squadron to 
Paou, already mentioned, and the second or black sey uadron to another Commander Kwo 
Potae (Chinese Repository, IIT. 72-83; Gutzlaff, Il, 71, China Review, XXI, 151). 
The Chinese, it may be noted, called these pirates “foam of the Sea” which reminds 

A According ee enero by the Red Squadron undor Chang Puou (Olina Reviow, RXI- 16) 

a2 oording to Glasspoole, the women who were not ransomed were sold at 40 dollary each to the 


a if. Milos, p. 84 ‘ies Upon by them as legitimate Wives, desertion of whom was punishable by death 
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one of the French “écumeur de mer,” meaning a pirate (S. Wells Williams, H astory 
of China, p. 49). According to Mr. Wells, the fear of the pirates was so great that the 
Chinese Governor of Canton went to reside in Macao. As for Kwo Potae (or Opo-tai or 
Apotsye), according to Boulger (History of China, III. 29), he considered himself to be a 
patriot, and from what has been said of the constitution of the pirate fleet, it is clear that it 
was no common body of mere marauders. It is said (Kitel, in China Review, XX. 275) that 
Chang Paou’s look-out and fortified head-quarters between 1806 and 1810 were situated on 
Victoria Peak in the Island of Hongkong. 
Malagasis. 

755. The Sir Edward Hughes (Captain James Urmston) being at Johanna on the 11th 
August 1802, the Captain went ashore and returned the King’s visit. “‘ He gave us an account 
of the distressful state of the Island in consequence of the frequent attacks made by the 
Madagascarians (See para. 757 below), who came over in large canoes that hold 25 men each, 
to the number of 100, armed with musquets and spears, and destroy all their cultivated grounds, 
and that in two months from the present time he expected another attack. Their object is 
to take the inhabitants off the Island and to sell them to the French as slaves. They have 
taken and killed 50 of their Gentlemen (See para. 329 above) as they call themselves. That 
is the distinction between them and the original natives who are their servants and cultivate 
their lands. I could not get the number of the latter that were killed and taken, but the num- 
ber was considerable. What remains of them have come into the King’s Town, where they 
unite for the general defence under the protection of a small fort. They were out of powder and 
their musqucts had been taken off by theenemy. In this helpless state 1 sent them the under- 
mentioned supply as from the Hon’ble East India Company. They felt themselves quite 
happy and expressed their grateful thanks for so seasonable a supply. I also gave them at their 
- request a Union Jack, which they instantly hoisted. The King and the Governor said they would 
give up the Island to the East India Company and would with pleasure be their slaves, sooner 
than be harassed in the manner they have been for some years past by the people from Mada- 
gascar, who take and sell them to the French, a people they do not like. These poor, es 
and inoffensive people are most cruelly persecuted. They seem much attached to the English. 

756. In 1805 a vessel under the colours of the King of Johanna arrived at Calcutta. She 
was the Louis (formerly the Swallow brig-of-war and refitted in England as a privateer) command- 
ed by a Captain Smith, mounted 19 guns, hada number of Europeans and coffrees on board as 
well as 180 slaves. As her character was suspicious H. M.S. Psyche took charge of her, the 
Englishmen on board being a useful addition to her own crew (Caleutia Gazette, 20th J une 1805). 

757. In the Adventures of a Younger Son (Chaps. 38.39) Edward John Trelawney refers | 
to his experiences among the Marati pirates in Madagascar. Henry Salt (Voyage to Abyssinia), 
who was in Madagascar in the year 1809, says that they were known to the Portuguese as 
Sekelaves, but their real name was Marati. They inhabited the north-east coast of the 
Island, but were subject to the Queen of Pembetoc on the north-west coast. : They used to 
plunder the people of Johanna, Comoro, Mohilla and Mayotta, raiding those islands in fleets 
of 30 to 100 canoes 45 feet long by 10 or 12 broad, carrying fifteen to thirty-five men each. 
In 1807 they had cut off a French ship on her way to Mauritius and murdered ae aa 
board. “They carry cresses like the Malays, from whom possibly they may a escen i 
[(N.B.—The inhabitants of Madagascar are of the same stock as oa a. ey per is 
rather of the pre-Malay Polynesians. Bomb. Gaz., XIII. ii. 713 n.] and i ee : = | 
attacks a degree of ferocity that can scarcely be exceeded. Their enmity ns parte ; ae) 
directed against the Portuguese, for their gma is ee Baan fought with cae 

cir canoes were attacked by a forbuguese DEg-Ol-V 
str that all the pirates were ar — four men who were taken prisoners. 
| French. | B Agee 

758. About the 20th February 1794 off Pulo Way two French apices ee | 

~ men and one Coffree stabbed the Captain of the Wallajah (from Manila) and lett him tor dead. — 
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They then killed the Chiet and Second Officers and two or three blac k people, lowered three 
chests of treasure into the ship’s boat and escaped ashore. The same day the Wallajah was 
taken by the French privateer Pillage (Cale. Gaz., 5th May, 1794). 

759. On the 29th October 1795 nine Frenchmen, prisoners on paroie, hired a pudgerow 
on the Hugli and went down to Tumlook. Placing on the upper deck an Enel ish woman and 
child, whom they had persuaded to accompany them, they approached the Pilot schooner 
Gillet, as if they wished to pay her a visit, and when the ladder was let down, rushing out 
suddenly armed with pistols and cutlasses, stormed the vessel, wh ich they carried off after 
setting the Pilot and his crew adrift in a boat (Cale, Goz., 5th November 1795). What 
became of these runaways is not stated. 

760. The piratical character of the privatecrs in the Indian seas is shown by the fact 
that they carried crews of all nationalities. Thus the French privateer Psyche had a crew 
of all nations, including 20 or 30 Englishmen, of whom 2 had }een in the Bengal Pilot Service 
(Calc. Gaz., 16th Feb. 1804), and the Revenu (Captain Robert Surcout) ineluded in her crew a 
number of Englishmen from a Guineaman which she had capture don her voyage out to India 
(Prince of Wales Island Gaz., 14th Nov, 180%). Others of these privateers!? are said to have 
been frankly piratical, attacking not only British ships but Malays and other foreign. 
ers. Such for instance was La Petite Caroline commanded by Jean Latitte. She was a vessel 
of about 200 tons and a fine sailer, but armed with only two or fuur carronades: and carrying 
only 26 men (Louis Gameray, Voyages, Aventures et Combats, yp). G4, 65). With this it is said that 
he captured an armed English schooner in the Bay of Bengal, and ia her took the Kast Indiaman 
Pagoda (carrying a battery of 26 twelve-pounders and 150 men) by surprise, pretending that 
he was a Ganges pilot (a trick played by the celebrated Surcouf), ‘Transferring fis crew 
to this vessel, he carried his prizes to Mauritius, where he sold them and bought La Confianee, 
which he armed with 26 guns and 250 men. Shortly after. in October ESOT, off the Sand- 
heads, he took the East Indiaman Queen, pierced for 40 guns and manned with about 400 men. 
The terror created by this explvit forced the British to protect their t rade by convoys, and 
Lafitte, finding the game no longer pay, returned to France. Thenee he went to the West, 
Indies and with a commission from Cartagena, newly revolted from Spain, became, with his 
brother Pierre, the head of a-piratical community in Barataria (Louisiana), preying chiefly 
on Spanish commerce. This community, founded in Ist], was broken up by the United 
States Government in 1814. The Lafittes were offered service by the British in the war with 
the United States, but joined the latter, and for their services in the de fenee of New Orleans 
received a pardon from Governor Madison. In 1816 they formed a kind of Settlement in the 
Island of Galveston, but of such a character that the United States Government was forced 
to break it up in 1820. The Lafittes resumed their piratical career, and Lafitte is said to have 
been killed in fight with a British sloop-of-war about 1826 (The Pirates’ Own Book, p. 02 ; De 
Bow’s Southern and Western Review, October 1851, pp. 872-387 ; Vew Fnternational Eneyclo- 
pedia ; Keble Chatterton, Old Hast Indiamen, p. 317). As a matter of fact, if seems certain 
that there was a privateer named Jean Lafitte in the Hastern Seas carly in the 1th century, 
but there is no mention at all in Hardy’s Register of any Indiaman named Pagoda or of any 
Indiaman named Queen'4? which was taken by the French. ‘The Logs in the India Office furnish 

‘no confirmation of the story. The Anglo-Indian Newspapers are equally silent. In short 
- there seems no authority for identifying Jean Lafitte the Privateer in Indian waters with 
- either of the historical brothers Jean and Pierre, who started life in America in the much 
more prosaic character of blacksmiths. | 


ne ee Ot ee ee es i 





7 146 According to the Biographie Universelle, Robert Surcouf himself was open to the charge of piracy, 
forin 17 95 he commanded, without any commission, the Hmilie, in which he took a number of English 
ships in the Bay of Bengal to the value of 600,000 livres. | Bigs 


| 147 The only. Indiaman of that name, which was in the Bay of Bengal anywhere near this date, was lost 
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Americans. 


761i. In 1807, an English sloop-of-war at Macao found there an American schooner from 

Anili and took out of her certain English seamen. These said that on the coast of Chili she 

had plundered several Spanish vessels. It was therefore determined to seize her, which was done 

by the boats of the sloop after a desperate fight, in which the American Captain and several 

of his men were killed. Upwards of 150,000 dollars and much other property were found on 

board. She was sent to Bombay for condemnation (annual Register, 1808, Chronicle p. 14). 
Chinese. 


762. In the summer of 1807 H.M.S. Phaeton (Captain P.B. Pellew) and H.M.S. Bellone 
(Captain John Bastard) arrived in China to convoy the first fleet of country ships. “ About 
60 or 70 sail of Ladrones passed in the most impudent manner within range of the guns and the 
‘aptain of the frigates, recollecting the attempt which had been made on the Bellone, 14° deter- 
mined to punish the presumption of these pirates—immediately that they were abreast of 
the frigates, opened a smart fire on them which was received by the Ladrones with the 
utmost coolness and indifference and without even returning a shot or making any particular 
sxertion to hasten without the range of the guns ”’ (Dalrymple, App. p. 15). In this year it 
was estimated that the Ladrones had 500 ships and 25,000 men (Chin. Repos., IIT. 82). 

763. In 1808the American schooner Pilgrim, belonging to Mr. Wilcocks of Canton, was 
taken by the Ladrones. In the same year Hi. M.SS. Lion! 4 and Dover, on the China Station, sent 
out boats to hunt the Ladrones. On one occasion the latter surprised the launch of the Dover, and, 
as was their custom when fighting against boats, threw a fishing net over her. Fortunately for 
the crew, they were able to cut themselves free and to beat off the pirates (Dalrymple, App. 16). 

764. Muchasthe Chinese dreaded the pirates, their national dignity was offended by any 
offer from foreign officials to assist them. For this reason they had declined Captain Page’s offer 
in 1804 (Sce para. 738 above) and, when on the 21st September 1808, Admiral Drury occupied 
Macao as a precautionary measure against a possible French'attack, he was forced to comply with © 
their demand for his withdrawal, though it was couched in the most insulting terms (British 
Relations with the Chinese Empire in 1882, p. 127: Petition of Canton Merchants to Parliament). 

765. In the beginning of 1809 a Mandarin fleet attacked the Ladrones near Macao, 
but was defeated with the loss of many ships. Later on H.M.S. Barracouta, dismasted in a 
storm, came into Macao to refit and, whilst still disabled, was attacked by the Ladrones, but 
was able to beat them off (Dalrymple, App. P- 18). hee ce Scot ae 

"66. At the end of August 1809, eighteen Ladrone vessels (their Admiral carrying 28 
guns) attacked the Alahualpa of Boston (Captain Sturges) in Macao Roads, whilst the Captain 
and part of his crew were ashore, but, though she had only six-pounders, she managed to re- 
pulse them and escape under shelter of the guns of the fort (Naval Chronicle, XXII. 278). 
In the Log of H.MS. Dedaigneuse (Captam George Bell), it is stated, under the 28rd August 
1809 that, observing an American (a ship under American colours) in Macao Roads ieee | 
by Ladrones, she drove off the latter but was compelled to fire again on spores ee 
day. The Atahualpa had four lakhs of dollars on board (Prince of Ws ¢ he e, 
4th November 1909). In August 1809 — _ nies sein ae cated by VANE, 

men aft Kwei Kéa Mun, committed suicide (Yung Ce ee ee ee | 
| ee i pear September the Trowbridge (Captain Goutlay), leaving premiera 
100 sail of Ladrones waiting at the Second Bar, Byrn peace Sade te ae ete 
athe Ayspicious and Dadaloy going n,wi' ee, 
do so—as they ee ae Gourlay snr a that the Chinese Government 


at 2000 dollars a day, to act against the pirates. 


damage, but co 8. 
had teken up the Mercury as & Privateer 
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her Log does not mention this attack. ee 

“ue The Log of the Lion (Captain Honry Heatheote) for the 26-27 


th November 1808 mentions 8men 
wounded*in a boat attack on the Ladrones. aie ee 
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She was commanded by Captain Williams (late of the Palmer) and had 50 American volunteers 
on board (Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 4th November 1809). 

768. In spite of their dislike of foreign assistance, the Chinese authorities found their 
hands forced by the fact that early in September the Ladrones pad taken ene large Siamese 
junks carrying the Siamese Ambassador with presents for the Km peror © f ae At their 
request the Canton (English) Merchants in two days ¢ quipped the Aereary (‘Captain Jones or 
Williams) with 20 guns and a strong crew including 50 voluntecrs from he Ameri ran ships 
in the river. ‘The pirates never stood her fire after the first day; for with grape shot 
she cleared the decks of such ships as she came up with, destroyed seven or eight vessels and 
took one prize.” After a cruise of about fifteen days, in which she recovered the tribute and 
cleared the river, she returned to harbour, on the S0th Bcepiember [800. The Chinese 
authorities were so astonished at this performance that they asked for her services again, but 
these were refused (Dalrymple, App. p. 76). 

769. The Ladrones had now approached Macao, and their strength may be judged 
by the fact that Mr. Richard Glasspoole (Report dated Sth Deeembcr 1809), fourth offiecr of 
the Company’s ship Marquis of Ely, who was, with his boat’s crew, captured by them on the 
22nd September 1809 and not ransomed until the 8th December, estimated them to have 
had between eighteen and ninetcen hundred vessels of all sizes, whilst the large ones, of which 
there were between one and two hundred in all the squadrons, were from five to six hundred 
tons, mounted 20 to 30 guns, 15, 12, 9, and 6-pounders, and carricd from three to four 
hundred men. Some of these were merchant vessels cub down as, for instance, was that of 
the rest nines or sixes). All the guns were mounted on trucks without carriages, breechings or 
tackles and were trained with handspikes and a rope attached to the muzzle through the 
gunwale. On the 20th October the Ladrones defeated the Chinese fleet, taking three ships, 
_ sinking two and putting eighty-three to flight. The Chinese Admiral blew up his ship rather 
than surrender (Miles. p. 35). The pirate Chief (Apotsye, Kwo Potae or Kwo Apou) ordered 
Glasspoole and his men to assist in the fighting, under the threat that otherwise he would not 
allow them to be ransomed. Glasspoole says that he refused and tried to persuade his men to 
do so, but that they readily volunteered when Apotsye offered to take w ransom of 4000 
dollars for the prisoners, and to give them a reward of 20 dollars for the head of every China- 
man they killed, if they could take the fort at Litth: Whampoa. This the y did on the Ist 
November. On the 4th November the pirate flect of about 300 vessels went for repairs to 

Salowung Bay on the north side of Lantao, where on the Sth they were attacked by four 
Portuguese vessels, a brig and a schooner. These did not venture to enter the harbour but 
blockaded it until the 20th, when they were joined by 93 Mandarin vessels. The Ladrones 
rejoiced at the appearance of the latter and immediately attacked them with such junks and 
hoats as they had ready. On the 20th one ofthe Mandarin boats was blown u p by w brand 
flung from a Ladrone vessel. On the 23rd, another of 22 guns and 74 men was captured and 
all the crew immediately butchered in the most inhuman manner. On the 28th, the whole 
Ladrone fleet, now fully repaired, put to sea and very nearly sueceeded in surroundin g the 
blockading flect, which retired precipitately. In the fighting the Ladrones Jost only about 20 
to 30 men and their ships suffered no serious damage. According to Glasspoole, the Ladrones 
seldom attacked European ships except small ones, or when the y appeared to be in distress. 
They were accustomed to send boats, under pretence of selling fish and such things, to small 
ships in order to ascertain their strength (Ind. Off., Marine Records, Mise., No. 324). 

770. Failing to obtain the further services of the Mercury, and not wishing to ask for 
British assistance, the Viceroy of the two Provinces of Quantong and Quan zsi concluded a, 
treaty with the Portuguese of Macao (which was Chinese territory until 1887), onthe 23rd 
November 1809. Captain Amural, who was Governor of Macao, 1845-1 849, insisted that 
the Peninsula of Macao should be regarded as wholly Portuguese property, subject only 
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to an annual rent of 500 taels or 3750 francs, but he was murdered, apparently with 
the connivance of the Chinese authorities (De la Graviére, I, 106—111; iL, 249). The 
Portuguese were to provide six vessels, carrying 118 guns and 780 men, as a guard for 
the coast, for which they were to he paid 80,000 taels. The East India Company’s Supercargoes 
at Canton undertook, at Chinese request, to supply shot and other naval stores (As. Ann. 
Reg., 1810-11, Chronicle, p. 38). Portuguese accounts state that, with the assistance of 60 
Chinese war-junks (which took no real share in the fighting), before April 1810 they took 360 
pirate vessels, 1200 cannon and nearly 7000 guns. Ofthe pirates, 126 were beheaded and 290 
banished, whilst 20,000 male and female prisoners were restored to their homes (Ljungs- 
tedt, p. 115). From Glasspoole’s account, however, the reduction of the pirates would 
appear to have been due rather to diplomacy than to hard fighting. | 

771. In January 1810 the Portuguese and Chinese again surrounded Apotsye. The Viceroy, 
afraid to attack, opened negotiations and offered a free pardon. In February 1810 Apotsye 
brought in about 100 vessels, but, objecting to the terms offered him, returned towards 
Macao and resumed his depredations. According to the Chinese Repository (III. 78) the Chinese 
and Portuguese did not venture to attack the pirates, but the rivalry between Paou, who com- 
manded the Red Squadron (of 350 vessels) and Kwo Potae (Apotsye), who commanded the 
Black (of 250 vessels) resulted in a fight in which Kwo Potae, though victorious, lost so heavily 
(though Paou had only a small force present at the time) that he took advantage of the Chinese 
offer of amnesty and, under anew name, became an Imperial officer. His late mistress and Paou 
soon followed his example and Paou went to Court. He and Kwo Potae now became very 
active in hunting down and destroying pirate gangs, just as Sir Henry Morgan had, in the West 
Indies more than a hundred years earlier, hunted down his oid comrades the Buccaneers. Accord- 
ing to Ljungstedt (pp. 112-114), Paou (or A-juo-chay) was surrounded on the 12th April 1810 
(As. Ann. Reg., 1810, Chron., p.39) and disheartened by the loss of his sacred junk,1®0 gave up the 
struggle and surrendered. His fleet was estimated at 360 vessels, 1200 guns and 20,000 men. 

772. Inthe Asiatic Annual Rajister (1810-11, vol. XII, Chron. p. 39) the credit of reduc- 
ing the pirates to despair is given to the six (4) Portuguese vessels, and the actual arrangement 
of the terms of submission to the Portuguese Commander, Don Miguel de Arriaga. It is 
here stated that Qua-a-pou (? Kwo Potae) surrendered in January with 100 junks and 8,000 
men, and that, later, the Portuguese, having surrounded the fleet of A-juo-Chy | (2 Paou), 
the latter asked for terms and surrendered more than Bi SE 16,000 young men, 5,000 
women and 1,200 guns, beside small arms. According to 7 he Ancient a meee range af 
China (p. 37), a Chinese fleet of 100 war junks co-operated am oe ieee u sae 
after many unsuccessful attacks on the rebels, retired. The pie oe cal clean a, 
Lantao, and an engagement took place, in which many of the vessels were Ay up sere se 
board—others held out while a man was left to protect them. The decks were hi erally 
floating with blood and covered with the bodies of the slain a ate At cel 
declared itself in favour of Opo-tai, who, fearing future revenge from his a U a 
to the Chinese, by whom he was created a naval oe cae me pis _ Hane fs 
remaining piratest®!, When terms were arranged with the widow sao ae i a 
up the River of Canton towards the Bocca Tigris with flags aie . a er aad | 
The Treaty was concluded at Canton. . It was stipulated that the : ° sae cae 
that Paou should be made a naval Mandarin and that the ee és Fe ster ace ; 
to return home or join the Imperial navy. Thousands af them adopted th - re 
and, under the command of Paou, cleared the China Seas. 
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, e phonon erin stp pirates who were filled with despair when it Big sunk by ee an 
Lanteo Bay on the 12th April 1810 (China Review, XXI. 153). ‘ iicien “Beeshen Scenes 
? ‘1 1 According to Peter Dobell (pp. 154-5), he was made eben de th Suan’s uncle when he had 
peas hethrone in 1821 he sent him word that as he had put to od and his head taken to Pekin, 
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778. Dalrymple gives many details about the Ladrones. He writes (App. p. 23) :—-“‘ The 
Ladrones had several excellent places of shelter, conveniently situated for refitting their boats, 
along the south coast of China, such as the harbours of Nowchow, Sattye, Loompakoo and 
Wanchunchow. At these places, often fleets of 150 sail would rendezvous and keep their 
festivals ; here the large boats refitted, whilst the smaller ones, either in fleets or singly, plun- 
dered the adjacent country ; latterly, whenever one of these formidable fleets appeared off the 
villages, the inhabitants removed into the interior with their families and effects until the 
Ladrones thought proper to retire. This did not entirely exempt them from feeling their power, 
for unless the villagers produced either a certain sum of money or a quantity of rice, the pirates 
inevitably burned their houses and destroyed every blade of paddy within their reach > this 
severity was in the end sure to oblige them to comply with their demands, and it was ne toh LS 
that several villages, and even towns, paid the pirates annual tribute. ‘This wax found the 
only way to avoid the barbarities inflicted upon those who refused to conform to their extor: 
tions. Notwithstanding the Ladrones were so formidable afloat. they were easily repulsed 
on shore : and occasionally, when a body of villagers resisted them, it is Incredible how speedily 
they were driven to their boats.” Their largest vessels mounted from 20 to 80 guns of different 
calibre, poorly mounted. Their boats were badly built above the water, but the bottoms 
were kept well cleaned and oiled and were admirably shaped for swift sailing in stuooth water, 
They seldom had more than two masts, but these so strong as tu require Little rivging and so 
were difficult to cut away by round shot. In action the men were much exposed, but 
protected themselves against boarding and spears by fishing nets and bullock hides. ‘Their 
weapons were chicily a short heavy sword like a woodeutter’s bill, and a long bamboo spear, 
formed at the end likea broad knife. They used boats taken at Chinchew, as belay strongest. 
to carry the flags of their chiefy. The Ladrones were chiefly outlaws, gamblers, villains 
of every description, but included a number of men driven to despair by the oppression of the 
Mandarins (thus resembling the Cilician pirates in the Mediterranean in the first. century .0,). 
They had a number of women with them, each man who had a woman having a svparate 


cabin. Hach Chief ot a squadron carried a flag. (See Para, 754 abouc). Five of these are mentioned 


(p. 67) namely (1) red triangular fag with white scolloped border, (2) black triangular flag 
with white scolloped border, (3) red sq 1..:¢ flag without border, (4) red triangular flag with a plain 
yellow border,(5) square flag blue and white horizontally'®*. The Admiral of the red was supreme; 
next came the Admiral of the Black (App. p. 42; See also Naval Chronicle, XX. p. 456). 
Desertion was punished by death ; secretion of plunder by whipping. In cases of ad lultery 
the man was beheaded, the woman thrown overboard with a weight attached to her le CEs, 
Places of worship were seldom destroyed, the Ladrones visiting them and making presents 
to the priests. Passes could be bought from the Ladrone agents at Macao, Canton, and pro- 
bably at other towns. Their Chief was treated with uncormmon reverence (App. p. 40), 
almost as a God, even when the Chief was a woman—in many cases the junks were commanded 
by women. The Ladrones were very resolute, always praying befure going into action. On 
the other hand they were extremely savage in their resentment, frequently eating with rice 


the hearts of their enemies. This horrid repast they thought gave them fortitude and courage. 


They had the utmost contempt for the Mandarins and the Portuguese (See para. 917 below) 
and were ealaeaien with the ccseuaets “an paves: act ae anes for pease oe aid, 
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18 According to Yung Lun ona ‘uote were 6 ere as follows: “ee 
i, The Red commanded by Ching Yih and on his death by his ices with Chang Puou as hep 
ty ase This squadron was as large as all the others together. 
. The Green commanded by Le Shang Tsing, known as Frog’s meal, 
ili, The Yellow commanded by Wooche Tsing, known as the Scourge of the Sea, 
io, The Blue commanded by Meih Yew Kin and Néau ship, known as the Bird and Stone. 


v. The Black commanded by Opotai, known when he : 
' of Instruction. pi ’ returned to his allegiance, 18 Lustre 


. The, White, commanded by Leang Paou, known as the J ewel of the whole crew 
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. 774, Phe Times of the 28rd April 1810 says that pirates had landed on the coast of 
China eer of Macao and had plundered the village of Kranshu, putting 3,000 of the 
villagers to the sword, and that, in compliance with a request from the Chinese Government, 
the br itish Were preparing two ships-of-war to give them assistance. This possibly refers 
to one of the many raids by Apotsye’s men, which Glass 


poole mentions as having been made 
by them whilst he was a prisoner (See para. 769 above). | 


Malays. 


775. On the 6th April 1810 the British cutter Sylvia (Lieut. Augustus Very Drury 
Commander, of 10 eightcen-pounder carronades and 50 men) after sinking a piratical prahu 
which she had captured under Krakatoa, was attacked in the Straits of Banka by an armed 
prahu (one long 6-pounder and 30 men) from Krakatoa, which mistook her for a 
merchantman, and which she drove ashore. On the 7th another prahu with 2 six-pounders 
and 30 men approaching her, she sent a boat manned by volunteers, which took the prahu 
without suflermg any loss. On the 8th she took another prahu, which however escaped in the 
night. On the 11th she sent a boat to attack a lugger under Krakatoa, which had four large 
guns and 70 men, beside a number of women “ who furiously assisted in the defence of their 
vessel ”’ which was on a cruise from Java. The lugger refusing to surrender was sunk after six 
hours close fighting, but the Sylvia rescued 52 women, 12 children and 3 men (Log of the Sylvia ; 
James, Naval History, V. 130). 

776. In 1810 the brig Malacca (Captain Ross) was cut off at Minto (Banka) by the 
pirates Abang Rasib, Inchi Daud and their confederates. Captain Ross, his officer J. C. 
Cooper and an Arab passenger, Shailh Satin , were murdered (Prince of Wales Island Gazette 
18th July 1810). The pirates carried their prize to Sambas in Borneo. The Sultan of Sambas 
refused to surrender it and openly acknowledged his friendship with the Lanun pirates (Mal. 
Misc., I. viii. 45; Lady Raffles’ Memoir, p. 46). In the same year the wreck of the Harrier 
was plundered by the Sulu Islanders and the crew carried off into slavery (Mal. Misc., 1. viii. 
45). H. M.S. Greyhound about this time cut out from one of the most secure recesses, in. what 
is now Singapore harbour, a European vessel which had been taken by pirates (Logan’s 
Journal, I1f. 632). The same year the British brig Ply (Captain Kemmel) was seized by 
pirates who had come on board as passengers at Soemanap, and all her crew murdered (Parl. 
Papers, 1851. LVI, i. 67). _ | . 

177. In 1810 the Dutch equipped a flotilla of 40 prahus to act against the pirates. In 
August the Sultan of Bantam was forced to swear that he would not allow any pirates in his 
. territories, and that he would severely punish any that fell into his hands (Parl. Papers, 
1851. LVI. i. 67; Temminck. II, 229). In June 1811, Governor Janssens adjudged to the 
_ captors a portion of the booty recovered from pirates (Temminck, II. 229). A Dutch ship, 
coming ashore at Bali, the natives plundered the cargo, claiming that, by custom (See para. 45 
above) they were entitled to the cargoes of all wrecks (Temminck, I. 344). Cn ee 

778. In 1811 the British occupied Java and, during their occupation, piracy was more 
flourishing than ever. Captain Graves was cut off this year with a rich cargo. British men- 
of-war were constantly attacked. (Parl. Papers, 1851. LVI. i. 65; Mal. Mtsc., Ii. 8; Logan's 
J eee i this year, Sir Stamford Raffles quotes a letter from Mr. Burn - slic that 7 
Pangeram Anom (brother of the Raja) of Sambas, had come out with two gi fee in ° 
the other ot eight guns, and some armed prabus, and had captured a rich Ses 0 | : . 
mouth of the Pontianak River (Memoirs, p. 47; Logan’s J: ournal, Ill. are Ont ° oe . 
subject of slavery in the Archipelago, Rafiles wrote to Lord Minto, that the Souross "ay 
piracy, capture in war, rede , ae ea great 
-punisl t for various offences and for dent. “Rol k ae | ee ee 
harangeny e Malays) that the inhabitants of the Sulu Islands bea devoted to pee ik 
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by the Malay codes of slawery asa 
ars earlier, he said (but see previous 
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but civil commotions and the breakdown of the Government had turned them into pirates, 
Mindanao was the original source of the Lanuns, the most formidable of the eastern pirates, 
The Sultan was a Muhammadan, but most of his people were Pagans. The Bugis (in habitants 
of Celebes) were the most active traffickers in slaves. This, in his opinion, was due to the 


interference of the Dutch, which fomented civil wars, rebellions and other commotions, At 
the same time, the Dutch monopoly of the Spice trade interfered with the legitimate commerce 


of the Macassar and Bugis tribes and turned them to piracy and slavery. The influence of 
the Arabs, who from the earliest times controlled much of the trade in the Archipelago, was 
also evil (Logan’s Journal, III. 583). Of the pirates themselves, he wrote that in these 
seas they were known as Lanuns, from the pirates of that name who came originally from the 
Bay of Lano in Mindanao and infested first the coast of Borneo and then the Straits of Banka 
and Sunda. In 1811 their principal haunts were the low castern coasts of Sumatra, from 
Palembang to the Lampong country, the eastern part of the Island of Banka, the Island of 
Billiton, the eastern coast of Borneo and especially Sambas on the north-west coast of Borneo. 
At Sambas they were protected bythe Sultan and his half brother, the notorious pirate Pan- 
geran Anom (See para. 7 25 above), whose crueltics in this and the next year were deseri bed 
(Mal. Misc., 1. viii. 45) as “ out-Heroding Herod.” Privately they were encourages Lhy th e Sultan 
of Lingen and almost openly by the Raja Muda of Rhio, these two princes and the Pangeran 
being their real leaders. They mustered not less than 10,000 fighting men ; their vessels were 
the best native craft in those seas, carried very heavy guns and had repeatedly taken not only 
stout merchantmen, but even Dutch cruisers. At the same time, the Straits of Malacca were 
ravaged by a less powerful gang under four brothers, the Rajas Basik, Isa, Inda and Hamid, 
protected by the Raja Muda of Rhio, whose brother Edris had himself been a pirate six years 
earlier. In fact, in the Malay States, piracy served as an appanage for the younger brothers 
of ruling chiefs (Lady Raffles., Memoir, p. 44). 

780. In 1811 the chief piratical bases in the Archipelago were (I) Sambas, (2) Borneo 
Proper!®3 and Tampasuk, (3) Passir, (4) the Sulu Islands, (5) Hlano or Magindanag with the 
smaller ports of Lingin, Rhio and Billiton (Low, I. 254n). Mr. Hunt, writing in IS12, says that 
the northern districts of Borneo were so infested by pirates that the British had dubbed the 
northern point of Borneo “ Pirates’ Point ” (See para. 893 below). ‘Their headquarters, originally 
at Tawarran, had, owing to the hostility of the tribes of the Orang Iday, been moved (4 to 
Sambas). Their chief was the Pangeran Anom, already mentioned. His prisoners were 
either murdered or, to prevent attempts to escape, hamstrung or otherwise maimed, He was 
assisted by the Tampasuk pirates, whose chiefs, the Datus Akop, Aragut and Jumbarang, 
commanded ten large fighting prahus, and the Siak chief Endut. Mr. Hunt notices parti- 
cularly the cowardice of the Sulu pirates :-—‘‘I have seen a Spanish launch from Samboangam 
with sixteen men and a one-pounder chase about forty and capture six Sulu prows, well armed, 
with about fifteen to twenty men each and heavier metal.’ The Sultan of Sulu was accustomed 
to take 25 per cent. of all captures ; the Datus supplied guns and powder and were paid in 
slaves. They attacked all ships they met, except in Soog harbour, or when carrying the Soog 
flag or pass. Hunt mentions twelve piratical settlements in Sulu and the adjacent islands 
(Mal. Misc., I. No. 8, Sketch of Borneo or Kalamantan, by J. Hunt. 1812-45 ; ibid., pp. 60, 
61; II. No. 10 ; Some particulars relative to Sulu, by J. Hunt, 1815). 

781. In March 1812 the British cruiser Wellington (Captain Cromey) with two armed. 
sloops and six prahus manned by natives, was attacked by a large pirate fleet and escaped 
with difficulty. On the 15th April, off Carimon (Java) the boats of the Modeste (Captain 
the Hon. George Elliot) attacked and took (?) a pirate prahu, losing in the fight Lieutenant 
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158 The Chinese usud todo a great trade with Borneo, but owing to the numerous piracies, this had 
entirely ceased some years before 1807. In that year a large ship having been cut off and the crew 
murdered, the Portuguese of Macao withdrew their Agent (Moor, 27, Mal, Misc., I. viii. 58). 
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James Reed and one man killed and 11 men wounded. In May her boats were driven off by 
somo pirate prahus (Loz of the Modeste). In the same year the Portuguese ship Coromandel, 
having been wrecked in Borneo, was plundered by the Pangeran, who also captured 9 seamen 
of H. M. 8. Hecate, treating them with his usual cruelty. The Helen was unsuccessfully attack- 
ed by pirates in the Straits of Banka. At this time the most notorious character in Banka 
was Demang Minyak, who was born about 1760. Sometime before 1812 he had so thoroughly 
defeated Panglima Ramon off the north-east coast of Banka that Ramon retired to Lingga, 
where he was still living in 1814, afraid to return to the sea (Horsfield, Report on Banka in 
Logan’s Journal, II. 331; ITI. 583). The Sultan of Pontianak who was almost the only 
Borneo chief who drew his revenue from commerce now asked for British aid. An expedition 
up the Sambas River against Pangeran Anom in 1812 was unsuccessful, but the river was 
blockaded in January 1813 and in June-July a strong force took the town of Sambas itself, 
though the Pangeran managed to escape (Lo) of the Hecate, Capt. Joseph Deury, 28th July 
1813 ; Low I. 254-260 ; Boulger’s Life of Raffles, p. 146). In May 1812 the Sultan of Palembang 
ceded Banka to the British (Horsfield, p. 327). In May 1813 the Nautilus reported that a 
young Englishman, Thomas Brooke, was a prisoner in Koti, having been taken two years 
earlier by pirates, who plundered his vessel, murdered three Europeans, two Chinese and five 
Bengalis, and sold the rest of the crew as slaves (Logan’s Journal, III. 583). 


782. The fall of the Dutch power in Java was followed by the murder of the peaceful 
European and native residents of the Dutch Factory at Palembang by the Sultan Bedroodeen, 
and in March 1812 a strong force was sent from Batavia under Colonel Gillespie to punish him. 
In April his stronghold was taken and burnt, the Sultan was deposed and his brother Ratu 
Ahmed Naziroodeen was installed in his place, an arrangement which was reversed on the 
retrocession of Java to the Dutch in 1816 (Low, I. 245-50). In 1813-14 the British cruisers 
fought several actions with the pirates, but no general plan for the suppression of piracy was 
undertaken (Temminck, II. 230). In April 1814 Datu Cheeta, Raja of Boni in Macassar, was 
forced to submit, but becoming troublesome again he was killed in a fight against an expedition 
under Major Dalton (Low, I. 260-266). | 

733. On the 2nd November 1818 thirteen Malays on the ship Governor Raffles (There were 
on board Captain R. King, his brother, one officer, a gunner, 4 seacunnies, 20 lascars, 13 Malay 
Javanese, and she was bound from Batavia to England) mutinied, killed the gunner, & sea- 
cunny and six lascars and wounded Captain King and his officer ; but next morning, having 
got hold of arms, Captain King killed three of them and set the rest adrift in the jollyboat, 
without oars, sails or provisions. He did not dare to give them anything, lest they should 
attempt to retake the ship, his party being too exhausted to resist a fresh attack. Hung 
arrived at the Cape on the 2lst November, having lett Batavia in September (Calc. Gaz., 24th 


February 1814). | 
734. On the 18th January 1817 H. M.S. Alceste (Captain Murray Maxwell) was wrecked 
in the Straits of Gaspar, and the crew escaped destruction by pirates only owing to the timely 
arrival of a search party (Low, I. 270-1; Surg. J. Macleod, Voyage of the Alceste, p. 219). | 
785. In 1816 Java was restored to the Dutch, as were the other Dutch ct a 
- } i ook steps for the suppression o piracy, and a 
the East. The Governor General immediately took steps 1 press y 3 
ent ae the subject was called for. Since 1812 small monthly salaries had been paid to the 
a Sultans of Sambas Mampawa Pontianak and Matan. In eae the ea Laine 
sss i 3 awh ‘etl llied themselves with the pirates, put too 
£ the inhabitants were Dayaks, ‘who sometimes allie | puis oe 
ie their share of the booty only skulls and iron (Chin. Repos., March 1836, pp. se 3). The 
Dutch ee introduced a change of policy. In 1817-18 they eapeeh eats for ies ie 
of of Sultans of Benj and Linga, and in 1819 with those of Fontiana x, 
sion of piracy with the Sultans of Benjarmassin ane ©ane eee tas Colona. - In Oniobet 
Mampawa, Sambas, and with the chiefs of the indigenous r ane 
a ie Bhio or Bintang. Yet vessels continued to be attacked and raids were 
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made even on the coast of Java in 1819 and 1820 (Ton ninek, TE 20 me The report 14 on 
piracy above mentioned was (See Parl. Papers, St, LVE i. p. G5) | ) drawn up mainly on 
information supplied by the ex-pirate Raja Akil and submitted in ISIS. I ehowed that the 
chief bodies of pirates then were :— | 
(1) those of Linga and Rhio, about 1600 strong. — —. ob pirates did not eultivate 
the soil of their islets, but lived on fish and sago. They were provided with all the DNs 
for their expeditions by their chiefs, to whom the advances were repaid with a profit of 100 
per cent. The pirates had also to surrender all European ertillery which they e ie ? to the 
Sultan of Linga and to sell to him at a low price all the In a V oe teh they ¢ could net th emsel yes 
use, he again selling it to the Chinese and other traders, Tf they were unsuccessful, they fished 
for trepang (Holothuria edulis) and agar-ayar (Gracilaria Lehenaits) wl - they i d to sell 





to the Sultan. In their cruises they always follawed a re eetdar ronte, starting after the end of 
the Monsoon, or as late as December-January, throwgh the Siraits af Sun ta tL. teawareds . south 
coast of Java, then with the Eastern Monsoon along the eastern wet nerthorm comet until the 


end of May and then homewards. Any important capture however meant an immediate 
return. In 1816 they attacked an Mnglish sloop-of-war, Ue Auk, (Se parr 78s helo) thinkine 
that she was a merchantman. In five minutes she sank four out ef five pratins. cach of which 
carried 6 guns and 170 men. Not one of the pirates was saved, Ue mia in the water heing 
killed by grape and musket shot. These pirates uscd te get their intelligence from the Arab 
traders (See para. 779 above), who hated the Isuropeans, though they rade use of inglish 
vessels, and even of European olficers when they could persuade them to cuter their service, 
but having persuaded them, they treated them very badly (Daltuuas douraal, Singapore 
Chronicle, 10th Feb. 1831). 

(2) the pirates of Rété, on the east coast of Sumatra, said to le descended from the pirates 
of Mindanao, about 1600 men. They made the tour of Java, carrying ctf people as slaves, 
and cruised in the Straits of Banka. In 1819 Lieutenant White, of the United States Navy, 
but then in command of a merchantman, beat off three Lanun praia in these Straits (Chin, 
Repos., 1V. 521). The pirates of Siak formed fleets of x mW te SU prabus, with erews of 
20-30 men, two pieces of 6-8 Ibs. and 4 swivels. ‘They frequented ehietly the vicinity: of 
Selangor. 

(8) the pirates of Billiton, the Orany Relat and the Suchkoe Dyoeroe, who lived entirely 
on the water. 

(4) the pirates of Carimata, preying only on the northern coast of Java, 

(5) the subjects of the Sultan of Matam on the coast of Bornes. 

786. Beside the above mentioned there were, of course, the pirates of Burnco, Mindanao, 
Sulu and the Celebes. In 1819 pirates made themselves masters of some districts in the 
southeast part of the Island of Banka and even erected mud forts there until they were driven 
out by an expedition under Lieutenant Colonel Keer (Parliamentary Papers, USS), LVI, i. p. 72). 

787. On the 6th February 1819 the British occupied Singapore (Buck le y TSl). In 
the previous month the inhabitants of Singapore Island muambered only 150. The Malays 
lived in boats or miscrable huts and were supposed to make a living by piracy (Swettenham, 
Malaya, p. 78). | 
| 788. In the same year (Singapore Chronicle, LO Feb. ISS1) a small vessel commanded 
by Captain Gravesome, an E ngl ishmman, under Dutch colours, with 25,000 dollars in specie 
on board, was induced by a “notorious pirate Raga, a brother of the present Raja Agi Bota 
of Bagottan [or Pergottan]” to proceed to Kotiin Borneo, where Raga and the Sultan murdered. 
the Captain and crew and plundered the vessel A Huropean boy and a young woman, 
though afterwards poisoned, were protected forsome time by the Sultan's mother, with w ‘hom 
they had become great favourites (Singapore se diblaad Sist Docem! ver 1829), These facts 
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(64 By H, Me Muntinghe, Comuaissioner at Palembang and Banka. 
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did not pei known until 1829 (Logan s Journal, IV. 51), when Mr. Dalton happened to 
visit Koti and there found the remains of Captain Gravesome’s vessel (Buckley, I. 208-9 

" ) apt ypapiryee “ . a 9 ne 4 
Moor, Indian Ar chipelazo, p. 28). According to Mr. Dalton (See para. 820 below ; Moor, p. 16) 
; TEX AST y £) Gf cer a ay: r : —n 73 ‘ ’ 

Baie was eae as “* The Prince of Pirates.” As a young man he narrowly escaped death 
when aoa of us companions oe killed by a shower of grape trom H, M.S. Ratilesnake 
(See para. 726 above), and again in 1808 his was the only one of three prahus which escared from 
' ve lp fricata Ny * ; T, “wT Cl “ . : a 
the Drake frigate (Capt. Wm. Ferris) near the Arroas in the Straits of Malacca. The other 
two were taken and burnt (Logan’s Journal LV. 155 n.). About 1818, when he eut off three 
“ * econ aS a * Sy cee : , : . . * 
English vessels, killing the commanders with his own hands, he commenced operaticns on 
a large scale. One of his prahus, uncer a favourite commander, attacked by mistake the Elk, 
sloop-of-war (Captain Reynolds), and was sunk in a few minutes with all on board, except 
five, who saved themselves on the wreckage. Whereupon Raga swore vengeance against the 
British. | Under pretence of su ppressing piracy, he and his brother, Raja Agi Bota of Pergottan, 
obtained the countenance of the Dutch at Banjarmassin, and so brought all the neighbouring 
islands under their influence, whilst they plundered Europeans and everyone else without 
interference. He was supplied with arms and other necessaries by American ships (Moor, 
pp. 16, 23). All ships from American ports to Chine carried arms for sale to the Malays, and in 
1830 there were American agents living in the Islands of Palawan and Mindanao, through 
whom they dealt with the pirates (Moor, p. 26). 
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789. In 1819 the schooner Lucifer was attacked only twenty leagues from Batavia, and 
the Susanna Barbara off Indramayu (close to the coast of Java). Both escaped with diffi- 
culty (Logan’s Journal, IIT. 586). 

"90. The restoration of Sultan Bedroodeen to the throne of Palembang in 1816 was 
followed by various outbreaks. A Dutch expedition in 1820 to reduce him was unsuccessful, 
but that of 1821, though the Dutch suffered heavy losses, resulted in an arrangement. The 
Dutch followed up this success by other punitive expeditions, ¢.7., against the Sultan of 
Mataram in Java (Low, I. 251-2 ; Parl. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 72). On the 2nd August 1820 
the little brig Pallas of Caleutta (150 tons, Captain Roberts) defeated off Coba, on the Island of 
Banka, twenty Malay prahus, sinking the leading prahu, which carried a black flag at her 
masthead and a white flay with a black dagger and skull on her larboard quarter (Calc. Journ., 18th 
Nov. 1820; Cale. Gaz., 23rd Nov. 1820). These flags seem to indicate the presence of Europeans 
amongst the Malay pirates, and as a matter of fact about this time a Dutchman, named 
Thunderwold, formerly a resident at one of the outposts in Java, his property having been 
confiscated by the Dutch authorities, turned pirate, armed and manned two brigs, one mount- 
ing 22 guns, and cruised in the Straits of Singapore. He attacked an d sank two Dutch cruisers 
and otherwise harassed Dutch trade. So far he had not molested ships under English colours 
(As. Journ., 1820, p. 410). : | Loe. J | 

791. As regards Malay hostility towards Europeans, Surgeon Macleod (J ournal, p. 287) 
says that in the settlement of their colonies all European nations had committed outrages on 
the aborigines. The fact that the English were less guilty than others was shown by the greater 
respect showed to them and their greater personal security, when alone amongst the natives, 
in comparison with the Dutch in Java, the Portuguese in Brazil and the Spanish in Manila. 

| oo Apablanse 08 5 0 ee te | 

792. In 1811 the Imam of Muscat destroyed Bahrein and captured the Admiral of 
the Wahabi flect with 15 of his chief officers. In 1813 the Joasmis resumed. their piratical 
attacks, and the Imam made an unsuccessful attack on Ras-ul-khymah (Bomb. Sel., N.S. ag 
XXIV. pp. 124-5). In 1814 the Joasmis resumed their attacks on ships Bying British colours 
aud on the ships of the Imam (Low, 1. 340). In 1815 the Imam, after suffering @ defeat, in 
turn defeated the Joasmis, but failed in another attack on Babrem. The J oasmnis cruelly 
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murdered the crews of any British vessels which they took (Bond. Sel. N. 8. N XIV. pp. 124-5, 
131). In January 1816 they took the Compan y'sarmed ee tamiar, . e _ srtah ae after 
a, stiff fight, but Captain Jeakes in t he cruiser Lz rova of 14 gu ns beat o i a fleet of = dho Ws 
and trankeys (Low. I. 340). The Joagmis took a large number of shi pe of all kinds and 
generally murdered the crews. The Joasmi chief of Ras-ul-khymah said that they mend 
respect the Christians, but no one else ; they did not consider ‘ ha t he Brit ish owned any part 
of western India except Bombay and Mangalore, and if the Bri tish interfered on hehalf of the 
Hindus and other unbelievers of India, they might as well clai nh all I ni lia an d Muscat also, 
since nothing would be left for the Joasmis to plunder (diane, Ncl., N.S, AN NIV. S11). In 
1816 the Joasmi chief Amir Ibrahim (kinsinan of Hassan hin Ali, Chief of Ras-ul-khymiah) 
captured four vessels from Surat under English eolours off Mocha and murdered their CLeWS 
(Buckingham, II. 247). At this time . Ras-ul-Kkhymah had 60 lary vessels with Crews at 80 
to 300 men, with about 40 smaller vessels belonging to their allies of Sharjes (Sha rah) acd) 
Rams on the Arabian coast ; Charrack and Linga, on the Pershun const, an 4d Luft.on the Island 
of Kishm, were also subject to the Joasmis (ibid., 1.353). In November an expedition was 
sent to demand the return of the ships taken by Ibrahim, and of their cargoes, taget her with 
the surrender of Ibrahim himself and two hostages for future poe ido behaviour (hid., 11. 250). 
Ras-ul-khymah was bombarded, but Hassan contemptucusly refused the terms, and the 
fleet, according to orders, retired without taking any further action (thid.. JT. 300), Naturally 
the pirates were only amused and resumed their career of plunder and cruelty (Low, J. 346). 

793. About the middle of November 1814 certain pirates, doasmis or ot hers, took a 
vessel on which there were some cighty Byragees, male and female, going from Cuteh Mandavee 
to Baté, within sight of the latter place. They cut off the heads of forty persons and threw 
their bodies into the sea, and severcly wounded the others, ‘Then, taking away the sail, they 
cut a hole in the bottom of the boat and lett the poor wen ded wretches to drown, but, night 
coming on so that the pirates lost sight of them, they manayed to keep the boat from sinking, 
and having made a kind of sail out of such poor rags as the pirates had left them, they suc- 
ceeded in getting to Bate, where they were suceoured by the resident British avent. Only 
ten of these unfortunate people were expected tu survive, At that t ime there were six pirate 
vessels in sight two miles off shore, and one of the Company's cruisers was lying outside them, 
but unable to interfere, owing to the shallows and shoals ; nor was there any force on shore 
able to prevent their plundering and ravaging the coast, though advices lad heen received from 
kia hie aaeed confirmed by these peo} de, that the pirates inten ded ta attack the temple of 
Dwarka, where they hoped to take rich booty (Cale, Journ,, th January YS20). ‘The Bombay 
Government had at last determined to take adequate measures for the suppression of the 
Joasmis, and a strong force of troops in British and Company's vessels, u der Sir W. Grant 
Keir, was sent to Ras-ul-khymah, which was reduced on the Sth December ESEO, The hill 
fort of Zyah, in which the inhabitants of Rams had taken refuge under Shaikh Hussei (or 
-Hlassan) bin Ali, was captured on the 22nd. The flect then visit edoall the remaining doasmi 
ports and destroyed them, as well as all the Joasmi war vessels, aud on the Sth January 
1820 a general treaty of peace was signed between the British and all the chiefs of the maritime 
Arabs, with the object of suppressing piracy. Special treaties were concluded with Hussein 
(or Hassan) bin Ali, Chief of Ras-ul-khymah, Sultan bin Suggur of Shargah and other chiefs 
before the expedition was broken up (Low. I. 365). It was settled that the paciticated 
- Arabs should carry Ly land and sea a square white flag with a square red centre. Under 
ve artiste 2 af the general treaty, we find a definition of pirac yr t he killin v of men and taki ng 
_ of goods without proclamation, avowal and the order of Government iy plunder and piracy.” 
_ After the conclusion of this treaty the Shaikh of Bahrein delivered up to the British all the 
vessels belonging to piratical Powers which had taken refuge in his harbour (Humb. Sel., N.S. 

XXIV. i. pp. 76, 130, 131, 142). fe 8, ae 
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794. In 1820 the people of Ushkara, near Cape Rasulhad had begun to indulge in piracy. 
They belonged to the Beni-boo-Ali, who inhabited the Jalaan District, and had thrown off the 
authority of the Imam of Muscat. In October they repulsed with great slaughter a combined 
force of British and Muscat troops. In J anuary 1821 another expedition under Major-General 
Lionel Smith was more successful, and the whole oasis of Sohar was destroyed. The Chief, 
Muhammad bin Ali, was desperately wounded and was sent to Bombay with 150 males, 


the remnant of his tribe, but after two years’ imprisonment he was compensated and restored 
to his dominions (Low, I. 381-5; Bomb. Sel., N. 8. XXIV. 1.) 





Malabarese. 

795. On the 3rd October 1812 Phond Sawunt, in punishment of further piracies, was 
forced to cede Vingurla to the British (Bomb. Sel., N. 8. X. 5). This put an end to the piracies 
of the Kempsaunts. 

796. It was also in 1312 that Colonel Lionel Smith with a small squadron took the pira- 
tical fortress of Malwan, belonging to Kolhapur, thus closing its long piratical career (Low, I. 
278-9). ““ Two brothers, Bapuji and Hiraji, who are remembered by persons still [7.e., in 1883] 
living, as having spent their last days at Malwan in great poverty, were, when young, noted 
for the cruelty and daring of their piracies (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 112 n). On the 17th February 
1819 the fortresses of Reree and Newtee were surrendered to the British in perpetuity (Bomb. 
Sel., N.S. X.p.7). With this cession the Malwan pirates disappear. 


Sanganians and Joasmis. 


797. The absence of many of the Company’s cruisers in Chinese waters made the pirates 
of the Konkan (7.e., north Malabar coast), Kathiawar and Cutch very daring. In 1811 an 
expedition was despatched to Kathiawar under Colonel Lionel Smith. Lieutenants Blast and 
Hardy and Mr. Grant cut out three pirate ships under the guns of Fort Nurranseer in Cutch. 
In April 1812 Mr. Grant captured a large pirate vessel, on board of which were two notorious _ 
pirates, the Raja Nacqua and his father Vesey Nacqua (Low, I. 275). In 1813 Mr. Grant, 
now First Lieutenant of the Prince of Wales, cut out a pirate vessel, which had taken shelter 
in the Ranpeer River in Sind, and in 1814, having been placed in command of the naval forces 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda to protect the coast against Joasmi pirates, he recaptured off Daman 
a ship from 4 large pirate vessel which he drove off. In 1815, whilst convoying 24 trading vessels, 
he beat off a Joasmi fleet, captured a Cutch pirate vessel, which had been harassing trade 
along the Kathiawar coast and, a little later, off Porebunder (on that coast) he took the notorious 
Hussein. Nurreadah, who for a long time had troubled the coast of Cambay. In recognition 
of these services the Gaikwar presented him with a sword and palanquin and gave him the 
rank of Captain in his service. In 1815 the Government of Bombay sent a squadron to blockade 
the coast of Cutch, and in 1816, with the assistance of a land force, Dhengee, Dwarka and the 
Island of Beyt (Bate) were reduced, and the whole peninsula of Okhamandal delivered over to 
the Gaikwar. The inhabitants (Wadhel Rajputs and Waghers) had been pirates from time 
immemorial (Low, I. 278-9. See para. 8 above). Later on the Joasmi pirates being in force 
in the Persian Gulf, all vessels were notified by the Governor General in Council to proceed 
first to Muscat for convoy and instructions (Cale. Gaz. 20th February 1817). | 


798. In November 1820.Colonel Liecester Stanhope, having been sent to Okhamandal 
to suppress an outbreak of the Waghers, stormed the fort of Dwarka!® with comparatively small 
loss, though the garrison, refusing to surrender, was cut off to the last man. This (See para. 
36 above) put a final end to another nest of pirates (Low, T. 280; Edwardes, 241). The same 

155 The chief, Mooloo Manick Sunn yanee, had engaged on the 14th Jan. 1807 not to permit or insti- io 
gate or connive at any acts of piracy by his subjects against the British and to abstain from plundering — 
yessela in distress. In return, the British undertook to protect the Temple (Calc, Gaz., 28th Dec. 1820). a 
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year Captain (sank he had done so nie to check piracy on the Kal ii uwar Coast that the 
Gaikwar thought it unnecessary to maintain a naval establishment e any laneer, was selaed, 
whilst on a journey, by an outlaw named DB Deol and kept prisoner for nearly three months 
in the most pestilential jungles of Kathiawar (Low, [. 281). 

) English. 

7199. About 1811 one William Worthington deserted from HLS. Bueephatus, when she 
was lying in the harbour of Nancowry Island (in the Niechars). Here he settled amongst the 
natives and incited them to trap country vessels calling at the istand. In ISt¢ he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to cut off the Ceres (Captain Daniells), his plan being ha filed onl y by the 
suspicion of the Captain. A short time after he plus the brig Hope (Captain Modgar) of 
Madras, murdering most of the crew. Atthe end of L821 the Faftel Currcan or Fait Kareem 
(Captain Kitchener), touching at Nancowry, pee ‘d from the ts Luis certain articles of 
European make and learned from them that ‘‘a large number of Europeans and Christians 
of different descriptions ” were living on one of the islands (prestini ably Bosrmypn ne eor Dombroke 
Island) as pirates, that they had a number of European ship's launches, generally hauled up 
and concealed under the trees near their dwellings, and were the terror of the islanders, 
Apparently Worthington died about this time, for when Mr. € OW. Wright was sent in [822 
from Prince of Wales Island to make enquiries, the natives reported his death. They gave 
him a very good character and said that he had devoted himself to the rearing ‘of hoes and poul- 
try (Cale. Journ., 16th May, 5th June and Sth Seplember WW2b 5 Cale, Gav, Gaz, 21th Marek 
1823). 

French. 

800. In 1824 bye auen oe nom ani a a and carried away from Bali a 

801. The Singapore Chronicle fo or 1880 says * two French vessels fram the Isle of- 
France took away from Bali about 500 slaves, mostly young women and boys. The Dutch 
also used to purchase men for their army in Bali, and in two yerrs had paid abeut 20,000 
dollars for 500 of them. The reason why Bali was a goed scurce of supply wis that oan that 
island ‘‘ all criminals kecame slaves tethe Raja, also the wives and dauehters af Pepe dying 
without male issue, prisoners of war, divorced women and poor, unprotected persons ” (Logan's 
Journal, IV. 52). Mr. Dalton says that about this year French ships from Bourbon 
traded for slaves throughout the Arclupelago with the connivance of the Prench authorities 
(Moor, p. 26). In 1831 a French ship from Bourbon purchased a great number of boys and 


girls from the islands to the east of Java (Logan’s Journal, IV. | 147). 


Malays. — 
802. In 1821 the Dutch increased the number of armed vexsels stationed along the 
coast of Java and throughout the Archipelago for the suppression of piracy. They also oecupied 


the Island of Billiton, the pirates of which had recently shown 
Journal, III. 629; Temminck, II, 232). 


803. In 1822 the Dutch frigate Melampus, with five vessels of the Colonial Marine and 
1000 natives in 26 war-prahus, was sent against the pirates of Tontoli and other places in the 
Celebes. A number of villages and 50 prahus were destroyed, 25 cannons captured and 40 
pirates killed (Logan’s Journal, ITI, 254; Temminck, IJ, 233; Parl. E ’apers, 1851, LVI, i. 72). 


804. At this time the marshy coast of the Province of Port Wellesley in Malacca and 
bck River Linggy were noted piratical haunts (Beghie, pp. 381, 304), 


805. In 1823 a treaty was made by the Dutch with the Sultan of Matam and the Panem- 
- behan of Simpang. The ex-pirate Raja Akil (See para. 785 above) now commanded, with 
hes the ran of meee a fleet of ae in the Dutch service, es ag bead 
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THE SAURASENI AND MAGADHI STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN 
(TARKAVAGISA). 
By Sir GHORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.LE. 
With sia plates.* 

n ea eet es (1922) and LI (1923) of the Indian Antiquary, I offered a transcription 
and translation of the Apabhrarhnga Stabakas of the Prakrta-kalpataru of Rama-sarman 
(Tarkavagisa). In the following pages, I attempt to di this for the Sauraséni and Magadhi 
Stabakas ot the same work. On pages 13ff. [1ff. of the separate reprint] of volume LI, I 
gave all the information then at my command regarding this Prakrit grammar, and explained 
that, so far as was known, it was to be found only in one difficult and incorrect manuscript 
in the Library of the India Office. I need not repeat what I said there, or give 
again a list of the peculiarities of the scribe’s writing. I shall assume that the reader 
is familiar with my former remarks, or else that he can refer to them if in doubt. Suffice 
it to say here that the chief value of the work is that its author belonged to the eastern school 
of Prakrit grammarians, and that the teaching of this school differed in many important 
particulars from that of the western school represented by such authorities as Hémacandra 
and Laksmidbara. 

The exact name of the author of the Prakria-kalpataru isa matter of some slight confusion. 
Lassen!, who first drew attention to him, called him “ Rima-Tarkavagisa,” and from this is 
descended the sign “‘ RT” which is generally used as a convenient contraction for his name. 
But the word ‘ 'Tarkavagisa ” is merely a scholastic title, much like one of our university 
degrees. In the colophons appended to the three main divisions of his work, he is called 
‘Rama Tarkavagisa Bhatticdrya,” but in the fourteenth verse of the Introduction he calls 
himself “ Rama-éarman 2. “ Bhattdcirya” is the name of a well-known sept of Bengal 
Brahmanas, and his full name was therefore Rama-sarma Bhattacarya (Tarkavagisa). 
For the sake of shortness I call him simply Rima-sarman, but, when. referring to 
him in footnotes or the like, I shall adhere to the time-honoured abbreviation 
of “ RYT.” 

According to Dr. Belvalkar’s “ Systems of Sanskrit: Grammar ”? (p. 107) Rama-sarman 
was also the author of the most celebrated commentary on the Mugdhabédha, and was a 
profound logician, as well as an adept in the grammars of other schools. He was quoted by 
Durgiidisa (\.p. 1639) and therefore probably flourished not later than the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

In order that my rendering of the text may be checked, it is accompanied by photographic 
reproductions of the original. The section dealing with Sauraséni begins in the last line of 
folio 34a. This is followed (fol. 37a, 1. 6) by accounts of the sub-dialects (Pracya, Avanti, 
and Bahliki) of this form of Prakrit. The section dealing with the more eastern dialects 
begins in fol. 38a, 1. 4, and, after a single verse devoted to Ardhamagadhi, gives a fairly full 
account of Magadhi, concluding with one final verse on Daksinatya. This is followed by 
another section (fol. 395, 1. 7) describing the Vibhasas?, all of which, with the one exception 
of Takki, are corrupt forms of Magadhi. That I have everywhere read and emended the 
text correctly, or that, when I have succeeded in this, I have always translated correctly, [ 
do not pretend, but I hope that the reader will find here at least an approximation to” 
what Rama-sarman originally wrote. me | | 

— «Plates will appoor et the end of tho arte, 1 Tnstitatones, p18 

2 sarvasu vacisv iha hétu-bhitam | | 

bhagiirh Mah&ragtrabhavam purastat - 
irdipayisyami yathépadésar ae | | 
sag ab hacks a imarh prayatnat. . | : Poona, 1915. 
 & Regarding Vibhasas, see my article “ The Prakrit Vibhagas ? in JRAS., 1918, 490 ff. 
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This Prékria-kalpataru, or “ Wishing Tree of Prakrit ” is divided int 0 three Sa khis, 
or “ Branches.” The first deals with Mahirastri Prakrit, t he second with : aurascnt and 
Magadhi, together with their sub-dialects, including the V ibhiisis®, oe 1 the third with 
Apabhrazhéa and Paisacika. The present paper Is therefore a transeri pti m and translation 
of the whole of the second Sakha. Each Sakhi is divided into so many Stabakas, or clusters, 
and each Stabaka into so many huswmas, or flowers, each consisting of a single verse. The 
second Sakhd, with which we are immediately eoncerned, contains three Stabakas, arranged 
as follows :-— | 

Stabaka 1, 38 verses, Sauraséni. | 

. BT aes ( Sub-dialects of Saurastni. 

= , vv- 6-10 Avanti and Bahliki. § 
- » vv.-ll-32 Magachi, Ardhamigadhi, and Daksinat ya. 
‘ 3, Vibhasas. 

yy WW LL 9 SakGriki. 

» » vv- 10-15 Candaliki. | 
4 5 vv.-16-22 Sabari, ete. | 
35 », vv.-23-26 Abhirika. 

D3 » we27-8L Takki. (A debased Sauraséni). 

Considering the corrupt state of the onc MS, available, it ia not suvuested that it would 
‘be safe to accept every statement attributed in the following pages to Riimiaecsarman as decisive 
on a disputed point ; but, even as it is, his grammar offers a most valuable control on the 
grammar of Markandéya, who also belonged to the eastern school, ‘There are here and there 
statements in Mirkandéya’s Prékria-sarvasva, which, even in the excellent Vizagapatam 
edition, raise doubts in the mind of the student, and a comparison with the Priahypla-halpatara 
will generally tell us whether these doubts are justified or not. When Poirm-sarman and 
Markandéya agree, we can be pretty sure that we know the teaching of the eastern sehool on 
that particular point. In order to facilitate comparison, | have throughout given on the 
margin references to thec orresponding sittras of MirkandGya. The evidence of these two author 
ities on Magadhi Prakrit is of special importance ; for they ayree in differing widely in their 
accounts of this eastern dialect from western vrammarians such as Heémacandra or 
Laksmidhara ; and, as they were themselves Masterners, and lived in ecamtrics the linguages 
of which were direct daughters of Magadhi, their authority cannot be disregarded, 


Corrupt forms of Migadhi. 


There is one point of spelling to which | must draw attention. ‘The Ms. af the Prakrla- 
kalpataru represents the sounds of both 6 and » indifferently by the Bengali character {In 
my transliteration of the Apabhramsa section, | followed the usnal western custom of writing 
6 or v according to the rules laid down by Hémacandra. Since then I bavwe had the opportunity 
of studying the question in greater dstail, and I have become satisfied that, according to the 
teaching of the eastern grammarians, a non-conjunct »v does not occur in Prakrit, and that, 
every time they use, in a Prakrit word, the Bengaliletter @, they intend to represent. the sound 
of 6, and of 6 only. I have worked this out at considerable length elewhere’, and here it 
will be sufficient to warn the reader that in what follows, he will often come across the letter 
4 where he has hitherto been accustomed to find v, 





I cannot close these remarks without acknowledging my indebtedness to Professor 
Suniti K. Chatterji of Calcutta University. As in the case of the former paper, 1 owe him 

my thanks for his ungrudging kindness in helping me to solve many doubtful points that have 
turned up during the course of this work. 
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bhégia are described in the third 
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kha. 


5 On p. 13 (p. 1 of the reprint) of vol. LI, T wrongly eaid that the Vi 
6 JRAS., 1925, 2314. | 
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TEXT. 


HI, i. Sauraséni. 
Fol. 34a, 1.7;  viracyate samprati SAURASE|NI’ ; 
34b, 1. 1. piirvaiva bhas& prakrtih kilasyah. Mk. ix, | 
na vétasingira-padadisu® mv it. — Mk. 2 
na syic caturthi-badaradisu’ nv dt. 1. ME. 


1.2.  hrasvé yathdadau | kvacid éva karyah. | Mk. 
pindadiké kimsuka-varjam én na. ME. 

tundadigiid dt kvacid, okkhalam na Mk. 6 
udfikhalé, kidrga idrsé ndit. 2. Mk. 


co I O98 bo 


1 3. 


ew 


udiritam yan mukutddikesv ad 
yudhisthirépary anayGr na tat syat. Mk. 10. 
na yo vikdrah purusasya karyah. Mk. 9. 
1. A. rey-Adiké yadréa-tidr|sadyah. 3. Mk. 16. 
nid vidani-[d]évaray6s ca, rukkho Mk. 11, 1%. 
vrksasya, daivé nu air nahi syat Mk. 18. 
na bale prakdsthé, na ca! paurusidav Mk. 12, 15. 
lL. o. aiis, ta|tha gaurava @ nahi syat. | 4. Mk. 15. 
ato! anadér ayutasya, tasya Mk. 18, 20. 
da-kara istah, prathamé ’pi thasya Mk. 24. 
1 6. dha’, garvité!? tasya na-karam a| hus. Mk. 20. 
tho dhét* *prthivyam, bharaté *pi tasyal®, 5. Mk. 24, 26. 
| Mk. 21, 28. 
Mk. 19, 22. 
Mk, 19. 
6. Mk. 26. 


Mk. 27. 

Mk. 28. 

| Mk. 29. 
7. Mk. 31. 


prayas tu po [bo], buruam'® apirve, 
na sikare bh6, tha na mab kabandhé. 
Lt, tathii ma-karé na ca candri|kayam 
priyG!? na dasya svara-sesatatra. 


dha-bhau da-vat sprstam udiraniyau. 

kvacid haridradisu rasya lah syat. 

Vol. 35a, 11. bhavén nu | pho bho na siphadikésul®, 
na Ad dast "py ™ atra caturdasé va. , 
ath padadau, nahi cal kiraité?°. Mk. 32, 36. 
doladi dé{lé] na, dabim vihaya. | a Mk. 37. 
2 | yastyaim na L6 ; léngala-lohaladau | Mk. 35, 34 

na nah®! praydjyo; na ca givaké chah. 8. Mk. 33 
warvatra yuktasya, tha utthité na?*. LD Bee tae Mk. 40. 
1. 3. na?3 sphotaké hb, na ca 96 ‘phimainyau. ; Mk. 39, 44. 
carimardané gardabhake™* na dah syat. Mk. 42. 
ksird?) sadrksé *pi bhavéen nahi.cchah. eee Mk. 41. 
“FMS. babadadigu. a 
12 MS. tasya ia, emended to thasya dhé. 
), and not garbhité as 





rhe penne MED ONT 


7 MS. Sauraséni, & MS. nathetasdryarasadadisu. | 

10 MS. nd for na ca. 11 Hiatue sic in MS. | 

18 So plainly in MS., and also in the correspon 
other writers. See Pischel § 246. ee eh ae aes néthohe aa ae 

14 MS. dhah prthivydri. eet ee) Mk. has avariivari. 

1¢ The ae apparently mnakes the final syllable long, clthough before 8 TOTTE sanasidadiinn 
Lt MS. inserts an extra da after préy3. = gt MS, ta ee 

MS, yuktasya ca danti thé ca, conjecturally emended a8 above, '0 SiN" °° | 
23 MAS, : | | 94 MS. bhardabhaké. am . ne : oe - an ; ee ae ri ae & 
ny MS, Jodrd, emended to ogres swith the Comm. 00 7 ii, 6, where the word is clearly [HWO~ 


ding verse on Mabardgtri (1, ii, 5 





with Mk. 40,0 
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tatha ksané, vias tu bhavén na cihne. Mk. 41, 45, 
Fol. 35a, 1. 4. kismaindikaiyali ca mahah® kadaeit. Mk. 43. 
baspé pradistau nv tha bappha-bahaw - Mk. 46. 

vibhasit6s ndah khalu bhindipale. 1. Mk. 46. 


1.5. sma ksma sma Gsam ca vikalpijtG mho*? 7 
dvitvam na s¢vadisu daiva-varjant. il. Mk. 50. 
prayéna sandhisv aci na tv acam lul°®. Mk. 49. 
‘kdldyasé’ yO na, na * bhajanc "jah, Mk. 51. 
1. 6. viparyayo nitra [bhavat | | * ki ronvai, | ; Mk. 53. 
~ *brhaspatan ’ na{tra| bhayau prayojyau"", Mk. Bd. 


is 


syat ktvi-lyapor atra iak prayore 5 ihe 5 

bindor ‘ idanim’ iti lug-vibhisa ; Mk. 52. 

$s ae ms ee ey ee Shwe rlhovs i AT. ome 

1.7. pumsi pral|yojyam khalu bhiadheyarn : | Mk. 56. 
pugarcchay6r u6 lyap udaharantss". 13, 

& sau nu ‘ durvisasi, doh param syat Mk. 56 

Fol. 35b, 1. 1. naser, ac-antiit kvacid a | a drstab. 7 Mk 

ad éva néh syad, id-ud-antayor wines, Mk. 62 

na bo jasi syad, ad iha striyiin na. Ld. Mk. G4, 65. 


éd eva tadér, ami madara Va, Mk. 66. 67 
), 2. kih-yat-tad-tat|su nahi striyam ¢ a Mk. 68 
klibé £asd nig ca, na cédam-adér*® Mk. 69, 70, 

Zs, kim-Adér na nasah [kadapis4 1. 


ssd-sé atriyarh natra, hastr nahi {1554 Mk. 7H. 

lL. 3. kilmah kudo sydd, idamas tv iad cru, 6 Mik. 72. 
Ghé iddy& no kim-adike [syur], Mk. 73. 

(nilpy atra sie clmi, idhas tv ihasya. 1. Mk. 74, 73. 


1. 4.  idam ina sydd idjamah sv-amos tu 
klibé, na sav dtvam ihirtadah syat, Mk. TN. 

bhavaty ayaa siiv idamal, striyiim sy hud | 
tam, na hah syid adaso, Nasi av af, 4 


[= i 


io 


re » &. 
ab By I, ili, 1, when kdymdnda is in the ferninine, the yariunt berm A, no thot. Adler dt is the only 
ferninine form. Here the form kumakandi is also allowed, Seo, further, the note to the translation. 
Tn the next line MS. has prapylas for bapple, 

97 Here half a verse is missing from tho MS. Part afit probably corresponded te MAT. "Phos partioular 
line refers to RT. I, iii, 15, according to which the chunve af ani, dveci wd mad to main compulsory. 

28 This is wholly conjectural. Lt corresponds to Mis, 48, and to RY Gov. bo whieh rune aa follows for 
Mh. :—yG lug-vibhiasa bukulari bhavanti, sandlviv asin rapa deivithiag, ‘The comm, to this then 
gives examples, corresponding to Mk. iv, }. ‘The Ms. here has prdydua wana cha, inapudahtuka, which it 
is impossible to correct with certainty. 

299 MS. brhaspatau nibhiyapraydjyd. BY. 1, v, 10 says that fa Ml, her bhayay otra brhanpala ca, 80 
that we get bhayappat. Mk. iv, 62 gives bhaappat. 

30 MS. pusatiayornorn(%) in(ijap*. The emendation is an unsatisfactory guess, not being berne out by 
other authorities. 

81 MS. amiha (wifzfor aq %). 

$2 This is pure conjecture. MS. has nadvitriniddhydm, which makes nu sense bere, and alao brea pacha 
metre. have amended to agree with I, vi, 19, and Mk. 70. | 

38 kaddptis not in MS. Sorne such word is required to complete the verse, This sente 
is completed in the next verse. i 

34 MS. siya natranastrnahinté-which | have emended to agree with I, vi, 20.and Mk. 36 MS, ta. 


Mk. 77. 
1, Mk. * 
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STABAKAS OF RAMA SARMAN (f7,i,19)  } 


Fol, 355, 1. 5. — | priyas tumarr3é yusmada adisanti, 


Mk. 81. 
tumhé jasi syAc, Sasi copadistah, Mk. 82. 
fa-nyos taé, tasya bhisi prayOjyarh Mk. 83. 
l. 6. tumhéhim ityaldi, hasan tumadé. 18. Mk, 84, 85. 
hunt6 bhyas6’" yusmada aha tumha, Mk. 84. 
nasa [tu] té dé tuha tumha tujjha. 19.38 Mk. 86. 
amhina amha dvayam Ami riiparh, Mk. 95. 
Fae a| amha®® ity évam udirayanti*0, 
ripa[ra] tu Sésa[zh] yad anuktam etaj | 
jiéyam Maharastraja- -bhasaydiva. 21. 
Fol. 36a, 1. 1. prayah parasmaipadiné ’tra salrvé Mk. 97, 
syur dhatavas, tégu tipd4! dir éva, Mk. 101. 
anti[s tu] jhés, thasya mat dha-kard Mk. 102. 
maso mha, hi-ssau* [ca] bhavisyati dvau. 22. Mk. 104. 
l. 2. na ha mipi, ssé punar ista ava, Mk. 106. 
na gaccham ityadi bhavéd gam-adéh, Mk. 106. 
drsés tu pekkhak kathitd lud-Adau43 Cf. Mk. 112. 
bhavé ’pi karmany api i éva. 23. Not in Mk. 
1. 3. tipo dw lottha, si[pah sw nityazn, ME. 101, 
Sésamh pur6vaj, jayaté ca tau dvau.44 
sipd*® ‘nadantad iha loti hi syat 
sundéraam déhi Janaddanassa‘®, 24., 
14.  priaiy8|na na 776%" "pi lud-ddikAdau48, Mk. 106. 
madhye matau dhatu-tipdr ihéd-dé Mk. 106, 107. 
jja-jj@ na, turh-tavya-bhavisyatit syit* - Mk. 107. 
l. 5. bho, hd ca Sdkalya-maté, bhulvas ca. 25. Mk. 108, 109. 
syal lut-lyapds tasya bhavd®, na hit kté. Mk. 110, 111. 
kunah krfid no, kr-gamor ka-gau tu Mk. 144, 58. 
syat ktva-lyap6s tat-parayor duas 5! tu | Mk. 58. 
i. 6. tavyan-tumoh®? | ka tu krfiah pradigtah. 26. Not in Mk. 
rr con Denrne  rh ebe ech reeds er coche cia SO Re NLA 
36 Mb, tune, 37 MS. tyasd, 


$8 In the MS. the second half of verse 19 and the whole of verse 20 are missing. The missing parts 

deal with the rest of yugmad, and with nearly all asmad. This half-verse is erroneously numbered 20 
S. Mk. does not give tuha or tujhe. 

7 - MS. I cannot correctit. Perhaps we should read amhdham, but Mk. has nothing like it. 

40 MS. tvapudtrayants. 41 MS, tipa. 

42 Hore Mk. differs. He allows only ssa, and prohibits ht. 

43 MS. lad-ddeu. The reference is to I, vii, 7, in which the first person ee as not the present 
(lat), of drd-is said to be daccham in Maharagtri, while peccham< préksisyé. Here thesame distinction Poy ena 

soca and pekkha- in. Sauraséni is made as in MK. 112, but the forms are reversed. | 
7 44 So MS. If the reading is right, it seems to mean that in 8. we have Jaadu, sea not Fina, jinasu, | 
he soot teash : 473. | | - lene ae 

. MS. ie I have emended to 776, to agree with I, vii, 10, where 775 is given quite certainly. 

| is) lddikddau. 

ye ai ne is doubtful, MS. has Hiajidnatuntavabhavisyatitasy at By MK. é is nob used in “the 


finitive or in the gerund adjective. Mk. makes no reference to the future eee tort; ; ia and ot on = 
infin 


in Maherastri, © 
re pre do make a future is ges | : 83 MS. yah 
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vaci-bruvor ladisu bucca’S éva Mk. 113 64, 
pracchés tu pucchd, ’ccha iha smrto 's tu, Vr. xii, 19. 
dvau tisthatér atra ca cittha-thakkau, Mk. 136, only ciltha-. 
Fol. 36a, 1. 7. udlas tu thd, ghummam usanti ghiirnch. 27. Mk. 137, 119. 
genhé grabéh syat, Kapilasya tavya- Mk. 128, 180. 
ktayor gahth syid matam atra tasya.5 
Fol. 36b, 1. bhAvé ’pi karmany api | gejja®’-gheppau Mk. 129. 
majjés tu ladav iha budda-majjau. 28. Cf. Mk. 142. 
baccd®’ vrajér atra, mrjéh®s pusak syit, 
1. 2. — ghra jimgha [ujktah, sprsatés chujbas ca Mk. 115. jiygha ; 128. 
chippa-cchibas casya nirtipitau dvau® Mk. 124. 
bhavé ’pi karmany api Stidrakasya. 2. 
phatés tu bhdah®> kathitG, milduh Mk. 116, 133. 
l. 3. syajn mlayaté[h], chunda tha ksudéh® syii Mk. LS. 
dhah syat kathés thasya, hu-lii-sru-jinuim Mk. 114, 184, 
anté na-kiragama-minam®? asti. 3K), 
1.4.  hanah khanas cdtra | ram6 vahas ca Mk. 145, 147, 146. 
na dvitvam antyasya, tathé duh&déh, Mik. 146. 
svapéh suah, syat tu subd lud-adau,®, Mk. 138, 139. 
stautés thuna sarva-la-kira uktah 31, 
1.5. =| sakkah sakéh syad, iha sakkund'4 ca, Mk. 131. 
bhavé ’pi karmany api ndsya lirah Mk. 132. 
1, 6. rucé rudér icchati r6|ca-rddau, (Cf, Mk. 141. 
sina sud, bhda®® bhiys niruktah. 5 32. Mk. 141, 121, 


srjér ghaso, dé iha dina ukt6, 
dais tu tasydiva bhavisyati syat, 
1.7.  turh-tavyayor da, | yaki di ca, dak ktyats 
nici smrta daba-dabdba-aidyih*’, 


Mk. 122, 126 comm. 
Mk, 125. 

Mk, 126. 

33. Not in Mk, 


De 





tes nh ant NI A RH APN aR RNR 


53 MS. bacca. For the cittha lower down, MS, has cifta. 

54 By He. iii, 161, vucca- is passive. 65 MN. corrupt here. [t reads atha putra kgasya. 

56 Sicin MS. Mk. has gejjha-, which is probably right, 

67 Mik. in vii, 79, states that baccai is Maharagtri. So also RT. I, viii, 15 for Mb. It is not cloar why it is 
mentioned here. 

58 MS. pujah, but mryéh is certainly meant. In I, viii, 23, RT. gives for Mahariete: oe . 

. eo , wo, 2S, pves for Mahdrhetr? pusad and 

luhai for marsti, and so Mk. vii, 56, Apparently RT. i girk n 


sb cans that in Suurasint only pusadiis used, Mk. 
ix, 117 has phumesadt. | 

69 Mk. 123, chigga- and chuba- in active, 124, [?] chaba-in passive. Mk. evjuatos these with ch ye, mot 
with spré-. | | mh 


60 MS. bhdsuh. 61 MS. kgudah. 
62 MS. naka@lagama. (63 MS, lunddau, 
64 MS. sakkand. | 65 MS, ad bhdnda. 


_ $7 This line is conjecturally emended. MS. has niciemplipabadatia ddyth, In thia MS. pa and da 
are very frequently confounded, so that the correction of padbato daba is oaby, According is ae. author 
(I, viii, 24) in Mah&raigtri dabét<daréayati, but there is no reason why it should not. — - cules 

dapayatt. The correction of daéba (7.9%) to dabdba (#414) is more doultful. I know of no salons for 
such a form as dalba. For dababa, see Jacobi, Erz. p. hit. . maby £0 
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lopas curadau ca nicd na®8 hétd[h] 


kvacit tu tasyApi lug ihaniyah, 
Fol. 37a, Ll. = Rahi| hala céradi Kanha®-bamsini 


Kanhé harabédi pudamn™ udasé. 34, 


atho nipata, maha-kéra-idya 
‘madiya’ -ityady-abhidhayinah syuh"!, 


1.2.  ‘Satrulghna’ ity atra tu Sattuhah syat, Mk. 148, Suttuggho. 
‘ Bhismé ’ tu Bhiccus??, ‘ tvarité ’ tatit¢i73. 35. Mk. 148, 150. 
syad * Draupadi’*-bhratari’ Dhittajunnah™s 
syur jeléi-adya iha ‘ yavad ’-ddau, Mk. 148. 
lL. 3. | ihdjjubadya ‘ ganikadikasu,’ Cf. Pischel § 105. 
uthi striyam, jjebba yathanvayéna’® 36. Mk. 148, 153. 
-_ bindoh parah kvapi ja-kadra?? éva Mk. 154. 
1. 4, yatha piam jebba'® pid | bhanadi 
: matah saharthé sahasatii, kaiscin? 
nirucyaté ’smin sahasotti89 gabdah. 37. Cf. Pischel § 96. 
ivé bia-bbau, matam acchariam8! Mk. 156, 157, 148. 
l. 5. ascarya|ké, némni nahi’? kvib-antah, Mk. 149. 
haddht visadé iti na prayogah, 
saukhyé halityddipadarn’’ kadapi. 38, 


1.6. Iti Prakrta-sasané Kallpa-tarau dvitiya-Sikhayam 
astatrimnsat®+-kusumaih prathama-stabakah. 


Tl, ii. Préeya. 
Fol. 37a, 1. 6. PRACYAM vivicyatha bhandmi bhasam 


Led: sa Sauraséni-|prakrtir pradista Mk. x, 1. 
bindus tu sau tO bhavatah, striyas tu Mk, 4. 
tasy4iva sau jayata od avasyam. 1. 
mirkhé murakkho®®, khalu8® okkhamand Mk. 3, 2. 
Fol. 376, 1.1. | bhavisyati syit, kvacid dhumanah8’. | Not in Mk. 
nihina-sarnbédhana dd atah syat. Mk. 8. 
dhamdam8’ pravina duhitary usanti. 2. 


68 MS. cdlacdna, which I have conjecturally emended as above. | | 
69 MS. kannu or kkhu, conjecturally emended as above. : | 
70 MS. harabéts, followed apparently by dia or grra, both of which are impossible ‘The mecing Rudam 
ig possible. ees | 
‘tyadibhadhayinah. upp 
sp grake> date, ic., WOFE against RT, efsfe. As in the case of Bhipehe, the readings of Mk. 
be adopted. 
gener are 75 Ms. omits visarga, 
46 MS. jiebbayajanvayéna, hin I have emended as above to agree with ‘Mk. 
turally emended as above. 78 MS. jjéba. : 
is sia ae ’ | | | 80 Pischel. ‘gives sahasetti, | 
: = aaa edition of Mik. omits the negativ e, but it is in all my MSS. of his work, | 
84 MS, asts °. | ' 
83 MS. pada. : 
85 MS. purkhé purakkhd. — a 86 MS. prasu. 
87 MS. kvacasthdmanah. But the character sth is also used for hu. 
88 So MS. We should probably read dhidarn, Not i in Mk. See note to translation. 
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pard pi ldkat (7) suhamtifhaniyah*" 





r as re me ms \ s oe ew ie re t) : 
Fol. 37b, 1. 2. lokéktayS sya bahularh prayojyah’’. Mk. 7, 
vakyarh ca piirvéttaray6r viruddham, Mk. x, Introduction. 
[tay ]és"! tathd vakratayi niruktile?. 3% Id. 
eee — * - . 
Metre, Sardiilavikridita, --- wwe vr ww weet we ew 

1. 3. AihibhG paritdsané | nigaditarh, himdnahé vismaye, Mk. 9, 11. 
nirvédé abida dvirukti-sahitam, vakré tatha bunhkubhah, Mk. 12, 6. 

l. 4.  bddhyarh cSpakrt@ budhair abahadam, klilbédamah syaid inan. 
bhasdisi tu vidiisaka-prabhrti[bhi]r vacyatra nityagame"4, 4. 


TI, ii, Avanti and Bahliki. 
Metre, Upajiati, as before. 


Fol. 37b, 1.4. AVANTI-bhisi pratipadyaté ’sau Mk. xi, 1. 
1. 5. BAHLIKI-bhasa ca vilbhinna-patra. Mk. 12, 
siddhih samudgacchati®® Sauraséni- Mk. 16, 
Pricya-dvayi-sarmnkarat6 yadiya. 5, 
priyas ta-karé svara-scgatadi 
lL. 6. dasyApi lop6®? ’tra | vikalpitah syat. 
évarthaks ’ccéa®8 iha cciad ca Mk. 12. 
tatha& sadrksé kathitah saricchah. 6. Mk. 2: 
syat ktvas tu ttind, tha bhavisyati dvau Mk. 3, 4. 
ae jja-jja nijruktau, ta-tipdr ihApi Mk. 4,5. 
madhyé ’pi ; 46 ¢va bhuvs ; drsas tu Mk. 5, 6,7. 
pekkho, nifci] syid™ darisas tu tasya. 7. Mk. 7,8. 
Fol. 38a, 1. 1. subbam sruvi, jér iha ji] ppam ahur, Mk. 9, 
bhannam bhanér, gammam atho games cn, Mk. 9. 
kijjam kriid, jas tu munijjam, itthar Mk. 9. 
yaka sahadésam uéanti dhirah. S. Mk. 9, 
l. 2. tipa samazh | vafichati soccham Adin Mk. 10. 
bhavisyati éru-prabhrtisv ihApi ; 
sim kilddaharanal 00.pranaficd 
bodhy6 Mahiiristra-girirh vicird. f), Mk. 10. 


89 So MS., but it is partly illegible, and I can mako nothing of it. 

$0 In the printed edition of Mk., read bahularn for vahanarn. 

91 MS. viruddhdstathd. 92 MS, nirukiZh, 
8 We should probably read cdpalhrta. | 


"4 This last line is very corrupt. The MS. scems to read vidpakaprabhrtireedey(tjatra naggdga 
: pot. The ; : id Reals ighiropdey()jatra natidgamé, 
Natydgamé for najtigamé i eae r Ae aged 


8 certain. Compare verse 10 below, Vdeydtrais very doubtful. The writing here 


is indistinet, and thia is the nearest I can suggest to what T read ; but the reason for the appearance of atra 
is not clear to me, | 


95 MS. samudyalati, 


| : According to Mk. it is derived from a mixture of Mahirdgtri and Saurasént, 
- ae iss : alee emendation. MS. has drévekgalt ps. There ia nothing corresponding in Mk, 
,in ervaca ic t becomes d, and Intervocalic dis not elided. Here this is optional. 
88 We should almost certainly read évdrthakad ecéa, Mk. says ceia and ccéa == iva, not dea 
99 MS. nisyad, | | | - 
100 MS. kaulédddharana. Cf. the corresponding verse for Mahirigtr? (I, vil, 7) p— 
oe oe kri-di-éru-vae-rud-gami-dré-mucirh ca 
prékgah kildtkatva-bahutvaydh syuh, 
kahath ca, diham halu soccham abur 
 boccharh oa roccharh ca bigaccham Adi, 
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Fol. 38a, 1. 3. i‘. és tu bhasa nagarddhipasya 
tathaiva dauhsidhika!®!-dhiirtayds ca 
samydjita madhyama-patrakanarn!0? 
natyagamé dandika-panikanam. 10. 


Mk. xi, Introduction. 


Il, ii. Magadhi, Ardhamagadhi, and Daksinatya. 


Fol. 38a, 1. 4. athéha MAGADHY anusisyaté, ya 
kravyada-bhiksu-ksapanddikinam. 


asya Maharastraka-Siraséna- Mk. xii, 1. 
1. 5. bhasé pravinaih prakrti niruk|té: 11. 
ésARDHAMAGADBHY api, kintu tatra Mk. 38. 


rahasyam état kavay6 vadanti, 
| hagé "ham-arthé yadi Magadhi syat 
6. yathArdhamagadhy alham éva riipam. 12. 


tdlavya évatra sa-sdr bhavét §6108; Mk. 2. 
mirdhanya-sah kvapi matah prakrty@[b | | 
ésé hagé aly] iia bihiside!0* kkhu. 
1. 7. | bhavéd i-karas 105 tv ‘adhané’ tririipé, 13. 


hagé na ésé ahant kkhu yama. 





sarvatra ro lah, kaluné,108 bicalé. Mk. 3. 
Fol. 38b, 1.1. vargasya jasyatra bhavé|d ya-kard, 
yasé, yatha, ydradi yaba yassa.10" 14, 
kkhasydditah!08 Skah, nalar egca\0® peska : Mk. 4. 
luskéna laské bi nibidid’110 égé, 
1.2. na kkhor, maha|nté pulise kkhu bhimé ME. 5. 
bhavét ksa-karé yuta-vaiparityam,!!! 15. Cf. Mk. 4. 
bilaskané $2112 bayanammi yaske. 
tta-tthasya tu Sia-stham anukraména, Mk. 7. 
1.3.  kal[d]harn pu bhastdlan nisthule ’81,138 | 
tatthasya an: kathitah pravinaih, 16. Mk. 7. 
101 MS, déhsadhika. 102 MS, pratikaméi 


103 MS. Sasdrbhabétsd, An evident slip of the copiest. 

lok MS. bihteide. Regarding a[y]jja see note to translation of verses 18-19. ‘ 

105 MS. bhavédiddsty (2). The emendment is conjectural, and depends on the ahani in the first line 
of the next verse being equivalent to adhanah or adhana@ (a Mh. change. See verse\1). The first 
line of the next verse is certainly an example of the rule here laid down, but the whe is eared out of 
place. There is nothing like it in Mk. in this connexion. | 


106 MS, kdldrh, which breaks the metre. ; ~~ ao 
107 MS. yass Puae Re yapsa. We should probably 5 sad yathi yas : In Saurasint all these words would < 


begin with j. | 
108 MS. skhasyd°. 108 MS. lalarhbatra, which I hesitetingly emend 


110 MS. nipatit, i.e., the Sanskrit form written by mistake. | 
111 Nothing like this in Mk., but in old Maiti MSS. i igs is s egslasly represented by skha. According 3 
to Vr. xi, 7, kega >> ska. | Tae ae i. Be i 93 - 


112 MS. sya. 7 oie task | | 
113 MS. kahannabhastanianidghulodi, which I have o conjectural emended as ce 


114 MS, a tafeah, Mk, 7 makes th > ate 


r s. 
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anagea moscb'!®8 paldlha-nisa-kaly]j) 
Fol. 38b, |. 4. hal’-uscide yemmadha : Se klkhe se". 
kvacit tu na syat, samalésu Assa- 
ithaména mannurm daliarn Kul upnanrts, ue 








écah'!9 prayasas cchasya tu, gaseadi kkhu ; Mk. 7. 
L. 5. na pasci|mé dhamma-palassa hoyjjat?®. 
ca-vargakanam upari prayojyo 
yuktésut2! céntahstha-yakara ¢va. 


Mk, 21. 


mam yea na sampuycchadi laly]jjamanel”” 
l. 6. | niuiija-maly]jjhe yeadulé Mulali'-s. 
nisidhya!24 bahulyam iha praydjyam 
ma ma Puldlirn na palissaissari'?*. 19, 


Mk, 


tS 


7.  ktvd-pratyayé dini, palsida esé'?6 23. 


Gabindal2’ Lahim hasidani'?® Kah. 
kvacid bhavéd i$ ca tas ca tasya, Mk. 23, 24, 
nalily|cchidé 8 hali gdbidhin, 20. 


Fol. 39a, 1. 1. | paliycchida Ghalia kkhu tena) 29 
antalé kutijammi kudithaléna’s°. 
dirghah kani'3! syat kvacid atra, e#he Mk. 22. 
L 2. Yanaddanahé puline kikhu yami!s?, 21, 
avapayor!33 we ca usanti [dhirah], Mk. 25. 
khané134 be gobi usaladi'3® pris. 


115 MS. moésca, which breaks the metre. 

116 MS. kajjé. But, by verse 18, we should oxpect kayjjé (cl. Pischel, § 284) [ have corrected 
MS. paha to padha. See the next note. 

117 MS. hdlusciéyemmahasek khadsé. In these two lines, the scribe hay twiee written A for dh, and has 
omitted the intervocalic dof the Magadhi uécidé, as if ho were writing Mahirdgtri, A friend suggests 
taking Gnagca moscé as representing Gjfapta-muktah, and emending yemmahase to Bammahoe. This would 
of course radically alter the meaning of the verse, making it, indeed, more in accordance with the style of 
other examples given by our author. I prefer the more pedestrian reading given above, simply because 
it requires less emendation. 

118 MS. aéégatthdmélaménurh daliarn kuliilparh. 1 owe the emendation to Professor 5. K, Chatterji. 
He suggests that the verse may be areminiscence of the Prelude to Act IL] of the Véni- sumhara, where we 
have Rakeasas on the field of Kurukgétra gorging themselves with the flesh of the alain. While they are 
so doing, ASvatthaman enters sword in hand. 

119 Mk. says scha. According to Pischel, § 301, Skr. éc, remains dc, and Skr. éch romaing #&h in 
Magadhi. Here, in both gascadi and pascimé, the change is looked upon as from a SaurasGnl och, 

120 MS. hdya, which I have hesitatingly emended as above ; but the meaning of the whole is doubtful. 

121 Mk. makes no reference to conjuncts. MS. has cdntyastha, 

122 MS. ma yca na sampuycchadi lajjamalé. Seo the note to the translation. 

123 MS. caduésé sthalalt. 124 MS. nisigya. 

125 MS. paltsyaissan,. 

126 MS. pasicchi, which I have conjecturally emended as above. 


anid oN a mee MR 4 Ah TA i Dah i TAR 4 = oki AR 


127 MS, gdbandam, which will not scan, 128 MS, isidani, 
129 MS, paliycchidt (although palicchidé in the preceding line) dhanéa kkhu tuna or ona. 
130 MS, antara.......kutd®. 131 MS, kunih. 


132 MS. yanaddadake pulile cataatte opfata for static ofa). , 

(188 MS. avdyayor. Hiatuses, such as that between ca and uéanti are common in this work, 

184 MS. khanadi or khanapi. Po 

135 MS. Ssatf wpalali, which I have emended to Sati udaladi (apasarati), The word apasarati 
is given as an example in Mk. 25, and, in various forms, is given by Vr. {iv, 21), Mk, (iv, 31), RT. (IV, 
8), in the corresponding rule for MahSragtri. The long d in «éakidi is permitted by verse 30, below. 
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nipatyaté thd pulisé pum-arthé, 
Fol. 39a, 1. 3. tatha hidakko | hrdayé pravinaih!36, 
mitre baams6, lidanam'8" tu ratné, 
_ phiyjauyaji'88 apy atra pisicaké syit, 
dha ca bhuska'3> ganani-bubhukséty, 
lL. 4. asmi|n padé syat tu vatau badubbah. 
udiritau gauravité [ca] kigné 
manisibhir gomika-kosinau'49 dvan. 
1. 5. syat kuksimatyam'*! iha kul ycchimadi'!4?, 
tatha mata matari maly]ijiya4 ca. 
ardradram ollollam udaiharanti 
kavi-prayogair aparaz tu bodhyam!4¢, 
ke 6. atas tv id-éta|v iha pumsi sau dvau, 
na és drsthe, yechibie na ese, 
allétla-bantdlu-hal6d'45 lug atra, 
kudangaé dluha4® disgaé sé. 
1.7. ho vi nasah syat | prakrtés ca dirghah 


puppham'4" maé niyjjadi4® Mahabaha. 


éd-6d ihamantrana Iritau [va]. 
hé bhastaké, bhastaka'*", bhastakd va. 
Fol. 39b, |. 1. Aksé| pa dd vai, pulisa alé 12160 
drstarn, mata[ro] vismaya-tapayor hi. 
samboddhané krta!5! alé ca lé-l2. | 
Gham ca'2 hakké ca hagé *ham-arthé ; 


1, 2. | tupphé'®3 ca twmhé jasi yasmadah syat 
dvau stha-vrsor atra [ca] [y]einta-bassau. 
bhuv6 hubaés c&tra Irti praydjyah ; 
Lisa krté, mrté, cdtra gaté ca riijpam 


136 MS, hidukkd (not -kkd) aday2 pravindh. Mk. gives hadakka-. 
137 MS. lidand. Mk. gives ladana-, with a dental n. 


Not in Mk. 
22. Mk. 14. 
Mk. 11, 20. 
Mk. 18. 

Mk. 17, 8. 

93. Mk. 16. 


Mk. 10, 13. 


Mk. 20. 
24. Mk. 1b. 


Not in Mk. 


Mk. 26. 


Mk. 29. 
26. 


Mk. 27. 


Mk. 28. 
27. Not in Mk. 


Not in Mk. 
Mk. 30. 

Mk. 31. 

28. Mk. 32154, 


Mk. 33155, 
Mk, 34. 


Note that hidakka- is masculine. 


138 So MS. Lean make nothing of it. Mk. gives pibbava-. It looks as if here two lines have become mixed 
wp, and that we should assume that phiyjauyajn should come elsewhere, while some word equivalent to pibb- 


uba- should here take its place, as, e.g., in vd pibbabo "py atra pisacaké syat, or pisdcaké py atra ca 


bah sydit. 


pibba- 


139 MS. bhukkha, which I have emended to bhuska, to agree with verse 15 and with Mk. 8. Instead of 


lidhG, Mik. 17 gives ganna. - 
140 Mk, 13, kddanau. | 141 MS.-tyav. 
142 Mk, 20, kucchimaddika. 


1438 Mk. 15 has macchika. 
M4 MS. aparanb sthabddham. Query, should we read °apararn tu. ollam’ ? 


145 This is a conjectural emendation of the challollabodhaluhala of the MS. See the note e the 


translation. 
146 MS. dluba. I may have divided the words wrongly here. Eon 
147 MS. pupphah. | 148 MS. niyjudi. 
149 MS. kimdétaka. 150 MS. aléntya.. 


151 So MS. It breaks the metre, a I ‘cannot emend it. MS. has lene for BR 16. 


153 MS. Ghaaca, which does not look right. | 


See also the translation. 


153 So MS. Mk. 31 has tumham tumhé. We show b hee perhaps read tu or subi for sup Puppha 7 


is Paisael, see Pisehel, § 422. 


184 Mk. does not mention / urs. bassatt, not badsau i is clear i in. MS. _Apporently ie conjunct ye does | 


not make a preceding vowel long by position. 


165 Mk, bhabta~, bhubia-; instead of huba-. MS. has lite (periphrasti perfect), an evident scribial error. ae 
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Fol. 3a9b, 1. 3. kadam, madam, catra cain Saad : 
kaam, muan, citra gaam tathanyé. 29. Mk. 35156, 
krntés!8? tu kappd: na ca hrasvata syad Not in Mk. 
id-iita, atas ca ad éva kvapil®s. Not in Mk. 
1. 4. | syid vyatyayah kvapi supo vibhakté[r ] Mk. 36159. 
dirghas tinah, kutra-cid évam anyat. 30). Mk. 37. 
kasySpi paisdcika-dhir'®° ihéiva Not in Mk. 
na vétti yo laksana-bhédam atra ; 
1. 5. | paigacikanar'*! punar agra éva 
niriipaniyam sa-visésam atra. Ol. 
Daksinatya. 
Metre, Svagaté. (-~->v¥ vy v- wv eines 
Daksin[aty]a-pada-sarnmilitarn!® yat Mk. 38, Comm. 
saruskrtadibhi[r api]'®? cchuritara ca 
l. 6. svadu-salram amrtad api kavyam 
DAKSINATYAM iti tat kathayanti. 32. 
Iti Prakrta-Sasané Kalpa-tarau dvatrimsat kusumailr] 
ae dvitiya-sikhayiih | Migadhy-Ardhamagadhi-Daksin[aty Ja-bhasa.- 
nirnayS nama dvitiya-stabakah. 
TL, ii, Vibhasah. Sakariki, 
Metre, Upajati as before. 
Fol. 39b, 1. 7. ato vibhds& navadha nirukta[h] 


Fol. 40b, 1. 1164, SAKARIKI prag anusisyaité!§4 "tra Mk. xiii. 
madadi-yukt6 niravici rajfiiah Mk. 1. comm. 
syalah sakaras capald ’timtirkhah 1. 
Sakariki tasya vac vibhasa 
1. 2. lingagama-nydyal®5-kaladi|-hina Cf. Mk. 7. 
asyas tu siddhih khalu Magadhitah Mk. 1. 
éc6 vatra ‘ duspréksa-sadrksayoh ” syiit. 2. Mk. 2. 
duppesca [y]cdndala'®* .galiscal®™ [y]cinta ; 
1. 3. ntasydditd'!*8 nthah, sur api | kvacit syat, Not in Mk. 
§idlaa [ylcintha ghalammi [y]céda | 
alé tumam ba [y]cisu yams hakké. | 3. 
tthah syat prakrtydiva'®, na Magadhi-vat, | Mk. 4. 
[yleinthami atthdnagade | kkhu hakké 
kvacit kvacit 2thé ’pica, yantha, tantha Not in Mk. 
baam silammi musi tantha ddba'", 4. 


Tl aatlaamialldllb annealed 











156 Mk. 35, kadam, madam, gadam. 157 MS. kuntée, 

158 MS. ca atékapi, conjecturally emended as above. 

159 Mk. 36 also says that case terminations may be elidedl. 

160 MS. patsactka-. 161 MS, paicdsikdndrh. 

162 MS. sammalitam. | 

163 Here two syllables are missing from the MS. i have conjecturally inserted api. 


164 Here the leaves of the MS. are disarranged. 165 MS. nydsa, 
166 So MS, Possibly we should read canddla. (167 MS. saridea. 
168 MS. -ddita. | 169 MS. prakrtyéva, 


‘170 The word mudéi in this line must be wr ong, but I cannot emend it. It should baga wits compound 
consonant, for, as it stands, the metre is broken. (%) Should we read kkhu’si t Af ren d haa euieeatad 
ee nuns s( < rent): but the metre would then still be viene: eo =" 
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kan-pratyayah prayaga isyate ’tra ; Mk. 65. 
Fol. 40b, 1. 5. ba syad ivarthé ; | hrdayé hadakké1™. 
Ssyalé salé ; bahularn'”? vikira- 
lopagama ; linga-viparyayo ’pi. 8. Mk, 6, 7. 
Bibbhisane"? bhiscadi tasca hakkamn 
1. 6. | Indainart y6 na a Sakka le 
é&é ghalé ettha hagé bisami 
paksé yatha-vat sthitam ihaniyam. 6. 
l, 7. tin-sup-vibhakty-ddi viparyalyo ’pi, Mk 
yathé-tatham puribhir!’* thaniyam. | 
supim kvacil lopam usanti dhira 
ed va striyamh jasy api sarvandmnah. 7. Not 


a 


BR 
P ce 


Metre, Vasantatilaka. (-- w- vw vv-p>v v- vw) 
Fol. 40a, 1. 1.; priyd bhavét Jatlini-sa[drsé4'5 vikarg6. 
yukté paré ’pi guravol’6 ’tra laghtibhavanti, — 
kaména daly]jjhadi kkhu mé hadakké tabassi'™ 
1. 2, angdala-lasi-padidé bia | mamésa-khandé. 8. 


PR 


yrimyam nirarthakam apakramakarh viruddham | 
syid igamAdi-vikalazb vihatépaménam!"8 Comm. to Mk. 8. 
1, 3. priyah Sakdra-vacanarh punalr-uktam istarm 
dosih padé!”> *pi gunatam iha samprayanti. 9. 
Candalika, 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
Fol. 40a,1.3. CA ALIKEti prathita vibhasa 
pravaksyaté cdtra yathopadésam 
1. 4. | dei tu sarasidhyati Sauraséni- 
Magadhy-upasléga!80-vaséna samyak. 10. Mk. xiv. 1. 
étvarh striyarh jasy amicéha sistam = Mk. 4, only jast. 
ye itthiké tattha [y]cilalm] basant, | 
1. 5. lmagiiharn pi tanarn halina'8! lamantim 
té Lahiké peska kudangaammt. | 11. 


bhaven nasah é4ah182, pulisassa atthé183. | Mk, 5. 
i 6. Hal syat prakrtya, 74 rama as Tas tk otta. 7 Mk. 7. 


iin 


‘Vn ; ha ales: : : on | 
198 . hade bthunars. The emendation is conjectural, but what is wanted is some word equivalent 





to varndndm. 
doubtful. 
173 . bibbhidalé. This line and the next are very 
ea = Barbie Bo MS. It breaks the imo and Tam unable to emend it. ‘Should we read siribhir 


ior puribhir tT 
na MS. datvilisa] pide, corrected to agree with Mk, aidint. 


renege pee The two lines come from Mrochakatiké, 1, 226, where Godabole connects the metre rat 


177 MS. ? tavallvi. 
of the first line by printing kamépa dhajjadi hu mé halake tavasét. 


178 MS ieakalarioihitipamanam. The sauuaene of vihita to ‘vihata | is ‘conjectural, to agree with» 
» Wb oa ie 


Mk.’s haté pame. | ie Ms, upasiya. 
179 MS, dotrah ake, } % 
181 MS. tGlarh halita. are ee 
182 MS, asa, but contradicted by the example. ot Mik “ 

163 MS, arthé. 
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~ a To fe . 1 
Fol. 40a, 1. 6. até bhavét sav ud apiha, peska aoe in Mk, Of, 2, 3. 
uatthié [y]|candu nahangapamm. 12. 
mmir atra néh, peska gharammi Kanhar ; Mk. 6. 
~ @ca kvacit, peska bané'84 bi edam. Mk. 6, Comm. 
ay | gramydktay6 *syarh bahularh prayojyah Mk. 9. 
ktva-pratyayo *syam tu iai85 pravinaih. 13. Mk. 8. 
syad gauravamantrana'®® 6 tu nityai, | Mk. 2. 
Fol. 41a, 1. 1. —-yad!87 bhastakd tum Mahud}88 pi best ; 
| agaurave tv dt, kaha ettha [y]ceda Not in Mk. 
Gnesi mé ayjja'® bi na kkhu vedham. 14. 
‘are’ khalirih190 kathitas, tvadiya- | | 
madi[ya]m ahus tuha-keliadil', Not in Mk, 
1, 2. | dtmiyam!*? appdnaa-kéliam ca, Not in Mk, 
prayas ta-karé svara-Ségatath ca. 15. Not in Mk, 
Sabari. 
‘ “a iar 
Fol. 41a, 1. 2. athécyaté sarhprati SABARJ, yan | 
lL. 3. purddita Magadhikaiva sii|té. Mix. xv, (1) derives 
is angarika-vyadha-vahitra-kastho- from Candiali, and 
pajivinarh vaci niyujyaté ’sau. 16, (2) occasionally 


from the sources 
of that Vibhasd, 
peské kha-luk, tasya matas ca-kdrah, 


1. 4. simi mahalin) pescadi | anyam-angan. 
— nanyatra, kanté maha daskiné's sé. 
aham haga dvav aham-arthakau tu. 17. Mk. 5, hake, 
né him vibhasasya, matél }* laghutvarh, Mk. 6. 
1.6: $a iscia'*® [y]eintadi | pasahii"®, mé 
uated kuirjaht Nanda-ullanm | 
& pescal? mali kila how Lahi. Ls. 
kutrapi taséyha bhavéd 7-karah, Mk, 6. 
l. 6. gayclclam hala mé ghali | nattha simi 
adhara-vaciny api paficami syit, Not in Mk. 
tumam ghalado sahi [ylcintha daba. 19, 
gor luk na val'8, [yleinthadi lasha Sélé. Mk. 3 different. 
See — sarhbodhané nityam a, gaulravé tv dt, . Mk. 4. 


184 MS, bané. | oe | 
185 MS. tha, an evident slip of the copiest. Cf, Mk. &. 166 MS. syd pauramamantran a, 
187 MS. yat. | 

188 So MS., or mahat. Should we read Mahulé (Mathuri ) ? 


189 MS, ayjha, conjecturally omended as ab. 190 Sa MS. 
191 MS. kélemhadi. | 2 MS. arthiyam, 
193 MS. apparently dasképé. 14 MS, onatad, 


195 The MS. is not clear here. We may also read isthid or hanthia. Cf. HU, ii, 16, 17 Tho MS. 
has sa not #4. 

1968 MS. pasahim. | 

197 MS. pagea. The correction is doubtful. ? should we read padsimad li. 

198 MS. thavg, which Ihave conjecturally emended, 
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Fol. 41a, 1. 7. alé tumam bamhanad niayccha. 3 
prayéna désyal? tha kavya-sabdah. 20. Mk, 8. 
ééha va, ¢hahi vatra ‘éhi’- | : i 
Fol. 41b, 1. 1. ty arthé, ’tha pirvaparaydr?0 vird|dhah — ” a 
syad vakyayd[r] yas tu sa ista éva. | | 
vijfiéyam anyat kavi-sampradayat. 7 21. 
ékiiva si Migadhikétra bhisa 
vibhidyaté patra-vibhédatas tu, 
12. | ABHIRIKA-DRAVIDIKAUTKALT ca, 
VANAUKASI-MANDURIKEti namni. 22. 
Abhirika. 
Fol. 41b, 1. 2. ABHIRIKAYAM aparaih viségarh 
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1. 3. vadanti kécit, tam iha bravilmi. 
agyis tu siddhih khalu Sabaritah 
sa-gau punar dantya-sakara éva. 23. Not in Mk. 
kvacit punah kasya bhaveéd iha tv 0 Not in Mk. 
syit ‘Kicaké,’ madhyama-cas?°! tuluk ca; Not in Mk. 
l, 4. | echt lé Kiaa! Kiaa! mam 
pesca °tt Bhiméya hao kkhu Kio. 24, 
idér ‘aranye’ ’tra na lépa istah Not in Mk. 
kvacit prayOjy6 da-rayér la-karah Not in ME. 
lL. 5. | até bhavéd 6d iha sau tu nityarm Not in Mk. 
‘bhattarakah’ sarakathit6 tra bhalia. , 26. Not in ME. 
prayéna sarnbodhana ad atah syat Not in Mk. 
‘vatha’—‘tathe’ "ty atra jédhas tidhas ca?0? Not in Mk. 
1. 6, Séga(ra] | praygat kavibhir niripyam | 
na vistaréndtra nirtipitam tat. 26, 
Takki. 
Fol. 41b, 1. 6, TAKKI-vibhasixa khalu tam vadami 
ya dyiitakiridika-dhiirta-vacya. Mk. xvi, 1, Comm. 
ts a{nyié] | punar Drivida-bhasay api Ci. Mk. 2, Comm. 
pravisya[té] yatra na lakgsma tasyah. 27. 


syat semkarat?0? Sarhskrta-Saurasény0s 
tu siddhir atréd bahula[mh] padanté 
Fol. 42a, LL. syad é ca ta, mam | lagudé hanes. . | 
bhyasas tu han hum kathitalv ijmau dvau. 28. 
Amo *pi204 va tau viditau ; kim-adér 
ham dirghata ca prakrtér nirukta, 
l. 2. kahart [ca] ta|hart kathitam [ca] jaharn20® 
édaham?® &tani padani tatra. — a re | | 
ee ee cs VS panes ea pat . 301 MS.. b as, i. Ge, q f 0 r Bs “ " | 
199 MS. dédea. 200 MS. piirvaparayor, MS. ba, i.e.) q for 5+ 
202 MS. yathdtathdityatrajisastidhasca. In the written Bengali character sa (8) can easily be miptaken | 
for dha (¥). fe ih ee ee ee ee 
203 MS, sakdrdt. | ten ee 
206 MS. kahars thom kathitarn joharm, i which ca has twice been misrea 
$06 MS, adharm, an evident slip. - = | Pe ae as ae 


2 


2 


FERRER 
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Bol. 42a, 1. 2. tuhui tvam-arthé2o, have cdbfam ]-arthe, Mk. 8, 9. 
mahai208 mamarthé jagaduh?® padani. Mk. 10. 
l, 3. jidham yatharthé ‘tra | tidham tatharthé. Mk. 11, 12. 

gégarh nirtipyam kavi-sarnpradayat. 30. 


Sakarak’-Audra?!0-Dravidaidi-vaco 
*pabhramsatam yady-api garnsray anti, 


l, 4, syan nata|kadau yadi sain prayogo 
nditasv apabhramsataya tathéstih?!. 81. Ch Mk. 2. 


Iti Prakrta-sdsané Kalpatarau, ékatrimsat-kusumais, trtiyalh] stabakah | 
lL. 5. | Iti Rama-Tarkavagisa-Bhattacarya-viracité Kalpatarau  tribhifh] 
stabakair dvitiya?!? sakha nirukta. 


aehethiaaedhnaniimaaietidieon name aichaae idesinceanssiea naa eed 








207 MS. tumarihé. For tuhum, Mk. has turya. | 
208 Mk. has mahurh, and it is not impossible to read the same here, as the scribe usually ma. dl 
ie oe } ere, a8 the scribe usually makes hardly any 
distinction between Aaand hu. On the other hand, twhurt in the preceding line | oe | 
pleas. | , tuhurty in the preceding line happens to be perfectly 
209 MS. jagahuh | 210 MS. édra. | 
all MS, tathdxsfa. The correctionis very doubtful. Lassen, Inst.,p, 21 ds this to data? 1 
: : ‘ wry WSbay VW. ornenas this GO ban an, T 
MS. is quite clear. 212 MS, haga : to tataiqah. ‘The 
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TRANSLATION. 
Il, 1. Sauraséni. 
1. | [The section dealing with] SAURASENT is now being composed. It is generally 
accepted that its basis is nothing but the language previously described [i.e., Maharastri]. 


In the words vétasa-, angara-, etc. the first a does not become ¢, nor does the change to o 
occur in the words caturthi, badara-, etc. 


SRNR MAME |e asad i cm 


(In Mh., by I, i, 2, the first a in the words isad-, aigdra-, mrdanga-, pakva-, svapna-, 
bétasa-, and others is changed to 7; by I, i, 5, caturtht and caturdast become cottht and 
coddahi ; and by I, i, 4, badara-, becomes béra-.] 
2. In the words yathd, etc., the final @ is only sometimes shortened. Except in the 
word kiniéguha-, the tin the words pinda- etc. does not become e. In the words turda- ete. 
the w only sometimes becomes 0. Udiikhala- does not become okkhala-, nor does [the long 7] 
in kidrsa- and idrsa- become €. 
[In Mh., by 1,1, 6, 7, the @ of yuthé, tathd, camara-, talavrnta-, and a number of 
other words is shortened to a. By I, i, 8, the 7 of pida- and a number of other words 
is sometimes changed to e. In that verse hisksuka- is not specifically mentioned, but 
ig included in the word ‘etc.’ By [,i, 11, the u in puskara-, tunda-, and a number of 
other words is always changed to 0; by 13, .udikhala- optionally becomes okkhala-. 
By 10, the 4 of idrsa-, hidrsa-, and two other words becomes é.] 
3 ‘The @ which has been prescribed as a substitute for u in mukuta-, yudhisthira., 
and upari, is not found in this dialect, nor is the change of purusa- [to purisa-] to be made. 
The words yddréa-, and tadrsa-, etc. are to be included in the gana rsy-ddt. 
{In Mh., by I, i, 13, the first wu in mukuta- is always changed to a, and in the case 
of yudhisthira- and certain other words, the change is optional. Here, upari is also 
included in the ‘etc.’ By the same verse, the ru of purusa- always becomes 17. By 15, 
in Mh., tadréa- and yadréa- become tarisa- and jdrisa-, respectively. In Sr. they are to 
be included in the gaa rsy-ddt, ie. those words in which 7 is changed to 7. We there- 
fore get tddisa-, jadisa-, idisa-, kidisa-, and so on.] : | | 
4, [The é of] védana and. dévara- does not become 7. Rukkha- is the only] substitute 
for vrksa-. In daiva- [the av| does not become at, nor does [the k6 of] prakostha- 
‘become ba. In the words paurusa- etc., [the au] does not become ad, nor in gawrava- does it 
peaks “(in Mh., by I, i, 19, védana and dévara- optionally become biomed and diara-, 

respectively. By 18, orksa- becomes vaccha- or rubha-. By 21, the ai of daiva- and 

a number of other words optionally becomes ai, so that we have daiba- etc. By 22, 

prakostha- optionally becomes pabatta- (3 pabattha-). By 28, 24, the au of Lape 

paUruga, gauda-, mauna-, aucityaka-, ksaurita-, kauésala-, marl, kaurava Z i | 
others is changed to av, and by the same verses, gawrava- becomes gaitraba- or garaba-. 

— pee poner to deal with single intervocalic | consonants. It is a — 
jntervocalic t becomes d. The th of prathama- also acces sea ee be ne ~ 
-qarvita-, the t becomes *. peg is word prchiv’ [in whieh se eco re en 
‘hecomes dh, so does the ¢ of Oharata-. — fe ae ee ee 
one = “ oe I, ii, 1, imtervocalic ¢ is elided. By 4, the th rohan a esponen 

‘becomes dh. By 5, the word garvila- (not garbhita-, as In other au ors) nee 
anhbin; when in the feminine. It will be noted that the MS. has here also gart ; 50, 7 
gees “ rd in I, ii, 5 cam hardly be # mistake of the copiest. By I, ii, 11, intervocalic — 

a omos bh, and by 12, the # of vasati. and Dharaia- becomes h, 60 that we get busch, 
 -bharaha-.} me Sat Foe 3 | | 
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6. An intervocalic p generally becomes 6, and the word apitrva- becomes aburua-. 
The k of sikara- does not become bh, nor does the b of kabandha- become m. In candrika 
the & does not become m, and intervocalic d is not usually elided. 

[For av(b)urua-, Mk. ix, 23 has av(b)artin(b)a-. 

In Mh., by I, ii, 7, intervocalic p optionally becomes b or may be elided, so that for 
apiirva- we have abubba- or aiibba-. By I, ii, 7, stkara- becomes sibhara, and kabandha- 
optionally kamandha-. By 1, ii, 9, candrika becomes candima. By I, ii, 1, intervocalic 
d is elided.] : : 

7. The intervocalic letters dh and bh are, like d, to be pronounced with complete contact. 
Sometimes the r in haridra etc. becomes 1, but in sipha ete. the intervocalic ph does not become 
bh. ‘There is no change [of $] to h in daga-, but this is optional in the word caturdase-. 

[In Mh., by I, ii, 11, intervocalic dh and bh become hk. By I, ii, 10, the of haridré 
etc. always becomes J. By I, ii, 7, intervocalic phe gene rally becomes 6A, the word 
Sephalika (not sipha) being an optional exception. By I, ii, 11, the ¢ of the numerals 
beginning with dasan- becomes h. 

The text here of the remarks about ph is doubtful. According to Mk. ix, 29, in» 
Sr., intervocalic ph always becomes h, whereas, in Mh. (Mik. ti, 25, 24:), it always becomes 
h, except in the words siphd, sépha-, séphalika, saphari, and others,—in which it becomes 
bh. Mk., therefore, for Sr., excludes these exceptions, and, as his examples of ix, 29 show, 
teaches that in these exceptional words also, in Sr., the ph becomes hk. R'T., if the text 
here is right, says just the opposite. In Mh., his general rule is that ph becomes bh, this 
being optional in the case of one word,—séphalika. We does not refer at all to sipha 
in dealing with Mh., and therefore we are to assume that, according to him, the Mh. 
form of that word is sibhd (as in Mk.). But in Sr., according to RT., in sipha and other 
words (presumably the sépha-, séphiilikd, Saphari, ete. of Mk.) ph does not become bh. 
What it does become he does not say. 

As regards daéa- ctc., there is again a diflerence. In Mh., RT. (f, ii, 11, 13) teaches 
that § in dasan- etc., always becomes h, but that in the case of proper names containing 
this word the change is optional. Mk. ii, 45, 46 is to the same eflect. Kor Sr., RT. teaches 
that the § never becomes h, except in the word caturdasa-, in which the change is optional. 
Mk. ix, 31, on the contrary, teaches that in Sr. in the numerals 4 always becomes &, 
but that in daga- and caturdasi this is optional; while in proper names the é does not 
become h. If the text given here for RT. is correct, and if I have given the right punctua 
tion, the following are the changes of é in Sr. according to RT. and Mk. respectively -— 


RT. Mk, 

- = dasa- bana 8 a hor s 
caturdasa- (-das?) ee ORR ae hoor s 
Other numerals se. 8 Ss h 
Proper names sa 8 ie 8] 


8. We now deal with consonants at the beginning of a word. The & of kirdta- does 
not become c. In the words délé etc., the initial d does not become d, but the root dah- is 
an exception [and in it the initial d does become d]. The initial y of yasti- does not become l. 
In laigala-, lhala-, etc., » should not be substituted [for the initial /], nor, in édvaka-, should 
ch be substituted [for the initial ¢.] | | 

[In Mh., by I, ii, 14, hirdia-, when it refers to a non-Aryan, becomes cilida-. By 
I, ii, 15, in Mh., danda-, délaé, and dasana- become, respectively, danda-, déld, and 
dasana-. RT. does not mention the root dah- in this connexion, in regard to Mh., 
but Mk. (ii, 34) tells us that in Mh. the initial d of that root becomes d. In Mh., by RT. 
“I, fi, 14, yagi- becomes latthi-; by I, ii, 15, liigala- always becomes narigala-, and 
lohala- optionally becomes néhala- ; and, by the same verse, édvaka- becomes chabaa-.] 
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9. In what follows, the rules relate to substitutes for a conjunct consonant in any posi- 
tion ina word. In the word uthita- there is no [change of ith to]ith. In the word sphotaka-, 
kh is not substituted [for the sph], nor is jj substituted [for ny] in Abhimanyu-. The character 
dd is not substituted [for rd] in sasmardana- or gardabha-, nor is ech substituted [for ks] 
in ksira- or sadrksa-. 

[In Mh., by Mk. iti, 15, utthita- becomes ufthia-, but this isnot mentioned by RT. in 
his third stabaka as it appears in our MS. By RT. I, iii, 3, the sph of sphdta- becomes 
kh. By I, iii, 7, Abhimanyu- becomes Ahimajju-. By I, iti, 10, 7d becomes dd in 
sammardana-, gardabha-, vitardi-, vicchardi-, and kapardaka-. Here this change does 
not take place in the case of the first two. By I, iii, 6 and Comm., in a number of words 
ks becomes cch. In Sauraséni, this does not take place in the case of three of these words, 
viz. ksiva-, sadrksa-, and (see the next verse) ksapa-.] 

10. So also in ksana- [the ks does not become cch], nor does the hn of cihna- become nn. 
In hiigmdndikd (fem.) [the sm] sometimes becomes mah. The word baspa- becomes bappha- 
or baha-, and in bhindipdla- nd may optionally be substituted [for nd]. 

(or ksana-, see the preceding verse. By I, iii, 11, cihna- becomes cippa-. So 
also Kramadisvara I, ii, 117, where Pischel § 267 looks upon cimma- as an error. But 
the fact that RT. also gives céyna- makes Pischel’s correction doubtiul. Other authori- 
ties (see Pischel, Le.) give Mh. etpha- or cindha-. By I, ili, 15, when kiismanda- is fem., 
the Mh. form must be kéhand?. Here kiimahandi is also permitted for Sr. Mk. ix, 48 
refers to the masculine and not to the feminine, and for Sr. gives only kumhando, not 
keonahandi. For Mh., He. ii, 73 gives the fem. kohali or kohandi ; but Mk. iii, 40 gives 
Mh. fem. kohandi or kumhandi. By BT. I, iii, 15, in Mh. baspa- becomes only baha-. 
By I, iii, 9, in Mh. bhindipala- becomes bhindhibdla- (sic). Mk. iii, 64 has bhindibala-.| 
Il. The change of sm, ksm, and sm to mh is optional. Except in the word daiva- there 
is no doubling in the words sévd ete. | 

[Half of this verse is missing in the MS. In Mh. by I, iit, 15, $m, ksm, pad sma 
always become mh. Cf. Mk. iii, 48. Mk. does not make this optional for Sauraséni. 
The s@vddi are a number of words, in which, in Mh., the doubling of a consonant is optional, 
ag in sébd or sebba, for séva ; déba- or debba-, for daiva-. A list of these words is given in 
the Comm. to I, iv, 1. Cf. Mk. iii, 75. In Sr. this doubling does not occur, except in 
the isulated case of the word daiva-. Mk. ix, 50, is different for Sr. He prohibits the 
doubling only in three words, viz., kautihala-, séva, and sthiila-, and allows it in the 
others. | | : . 

12. rs a general rule, when a vowel follows, vowels immediately urns e a 
elided. In kdldyasa-, the syllable ya, and in bhajana-, the syllable es - ee aa 
word karénu- there is no metathesis, and in the word Brhaspati- the syllables fs a yo 
not to be employed. ar ere 

[In i by I, v, 1, there are several cases of sical yreca aye ‘a ed : = 
elision of the former of two vowels sper va tnnaar ° a ae eit on 
Thus karnapira- becomes kanpatra- or kaniura-. es ae eee | 

In Mh., by 1, v; 2, ne ed a Heer cro karen uh . subjected — 
optionally become bhdna-. In Mh., hy » Vv; : ae Oe a Sl. 
to metathesis, and becomes kayéri, and by 4, V» TVs > Be scott 


a ee ‘tn both twa and ya, of the Sanskrit Indeclinable — 
13. The termination corresponding to both twa and Y¥ many optionally be omitted. 


Perfect Participle, is ia. In the word tdanim, the final anusv 


“The word bhigadhzyam is to be treated as a masculine. The root 


used with the terminations [-t0a and] -ya of the indeclinable penta! participle, — 


s pus- and (?)rech- are nob 
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ee 
[In Mh., by I, v, 22, the terminations of the indeclinable perfect participle are za, 

dina or dina, and udna. In Mh., by Vv, 94, idinim becomes enhim, but in Sr. it is 
idanim ov idani. In Gr. the word bhdgadhéyam is to be treated as masculine. If the 
conjectural emendation of the last line is correct, is seems to mean that pus- and an- 
other root, which may be rech-, are not usedin the indeclinable perfect participle. This 

is, however, very doubtful, Tor the extended meaning of lyap, see verse 26 below.] 


DECLENSION. 

14. The nominative singular of Durvisas- is Dubbisi. The termination of the ablative 
singular is dé, and also, in the case of a-bases, sometimes @ The termination of the locative 
singular is only é, but, with j-bases and u-bases, it ismmmi. The termination b6 may not be 
used for the nominative plural [of é- and u-bases], nor may &% be employed for the nomi- 
native plural of feminine nouns. 

[In Mh., by J, vi, 5, the nominative plural of ¢- and w- bases may end in 4, bo, or 20, 
and by I, v, 6, the no minative plural of feminine nouns ¢ ither takes no termination, or 
else ends in u or 0.| 
15, 16.° The instrumental, genitive, ablative, and locative singular [of feminine nouns] 

ends only in @. The accusative singular of méiy- is optionally madarame. The vowel 7 is not 
used [as the termination of the] feminine base in the case of the pronouns kin, yad, tad, Cad. 
The accusative plural of neuter nouns also ends in 72. The genitive plural of idam etc, does 
not end in ésizz. The pronouns kim etc. do not form the genitive singular (16) in asd or sé, 
or the ablative singular in #0. The ablative singular of kim is kudd, and of idam idé. Kim 
etc. do not employ ahé, t&, etc. [to indicate time], nor is si used for the genitive plural lot 
tad], and, instead of the Sanskrit word tha, idha is used. 

[In Mh., by I, vi, 6, the instrumental, genitive, ablative, and locative singular of 
feminine nouns ends in i, @,a,ord. By I, v, 10, the accusative singular of mdfr- is 
maaran. By I, vi, 20, 21, in Mh. the pronouns hin ete. form their feminine bases in 
& or 7, at option. Thus i@ or Wié, by her. In Sr, the base in Zis not used. By I, vi, 7, 
the nominative and accusative plural of neuter nouns ends in Gi pre ceded by a long 
vowel. 

In Mh., by I, vi, 19, the genitive plural of several masculine and neuter pronouns 
(including idam) ends in @sirh or Gna. In Mh., by I, vi, 20, the genitive singular 
feminine of the pronouns kimetc. ends in ss, sé, or thi, and the ablative singular in all 
genders may end in dé or td. When indicating [a locative of] time, they take the ter- 
minations dnd, ahé, or ta. In Mh., by T, vi, 20, 21, the genitive plural of tad may be 
sim or nam.] | 
17. The nominative and accusative singular neuter of idam is idam or inam. The 

- nominative singular [neuter] of dad does not end in 6. The nominative singular [masculine] 
of idam is ayam, and the feminine is tah. [The nominative singular of] adas, does not 
{substitute} ha [for da], but the ablative singular is [formed from the base] a. 
(So, in Mh., by I, vi, 21, the nominative and accusative singular neuter of idam is 
idam or inam, and (I, vi, 23) the nominative singular neuter of Gad is édam, not 80, 
In Mh., by I, vi, 22, the nominative singular masculine of idam is aa, and the feminine 
is dam. By I, vi, 28, the Mh. nominative singular masculine of adas optionally substi- 
tutes ha for da, so that we get aka, In Sr., the ablative singular is formed from the base 
a, 80 that we have add.] or : | 
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Jayaswal, K.P. 
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Jonkins, Comm. RK. PEW. 160-—164 
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Juan Kwangping . P.E.W. 182 
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Kanarese, study of Kanarese language, 4—9 
Kafichi 193, 194 
Kandapparaja 163n. 
Kannaki es . 196 
Kafifitr 3 .. 162 
Karma ; 56, 167 
Karpakaémbal, (goddess) . . 198 
Kargnajini .. ; . 156 
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Kasgis . 216 
Kataha . 216 
Katha Sc a a - oa a 
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190, 192 
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Keir, Sir W. G. P.E.W. 202 
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Kemmel, Capt. P.E.W. 197 
Kemsaunts P.E.W. 203 
Kennedy, Capt. T. P.E.W. 148 
Képp4 (Peter) 179, 180 


Kerala (Malabar) . 141, 151, 154 
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chant ai we .. 1650, 151 
Keys, Lieut. P.E.W. 181 
Khem Sawant 164, 170, 176 
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King, Capt. a P.E.W. 199 
King George P.E.W. 159, 162 
King William P.E.W. 156, 157 
Kirby, Capt. P.E.W. 149 
Kismit es 56 
Kitchener, Capt. .. sie P.E.W. 204 
KnayiTomma. See Thomas Cana. Uh 
‘Kédtr treasure trove .. 190 


Kokamangalam .. en 


Kollam (Kurakkéni). See Quilon, 
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koomoosh ee -. 210 
Kosalas seals tctee ke oe. ~- 216 — 
Kotamélir — ne es bale Sete t? 85n. 
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Kshattriyas 93 | Lockyer, “(English merchant) .  208—21] 
Kulam. See Oulton: London re : PEW. 127, 150 
Kuléttunga Chéla Déva I. : ; .. 194 | London, Capt. PEW. 157, 158 
Kuméarapala (of Anhilw&q), 10—-12, 47, 72—74 | Lord Mahdvira, by Harisatya Dhattacharya of 


Kur : er ws ; 207, 210 
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kurkutoraga . 26 
Kuéa . 169 
Kugmandas = 26 | 
Kutbu'd.-din (Qutbu’d-din) I- ie ae .. «AT 
Kutkajel : 41, 46n., Sin, S4n., 88 | 
kwan-heang “ .. 207 | 
Labbais .. bs i Sg \47n. 
La Confiance “2 P.E.W. 192 
Ladrones, P.E. we “182 2, 1385, 186, 190, 193, 194, 196 
Lady Hughes , ir tO 
Lafitte, Jean P. E.W. 192 
Lakshmanaséna oe 234 
Lakshmidhara S.M.S.R. 1, 2 
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p. E.W. 164 
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Laocian States, soinaue of . 207 
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La Subtil PEW. 160 
Law, Dr. B.C. 

Ancient Indian Tribes .. Sh .. 216 
Laws, Capt. i i PEW. 152 
Lawson, Capt. .P.EW. = 138, 154, 156 
lead, in currency oe .. 213 
Leake, Capt. T. P.E.W. 167 
Lee, §., (doctor’s mate) PELW. 145 
Leebow av P.E.W. 182 
Leeds, Capt. J. P.B.W. 134, 185 | 
Les Freres Unis P.E.W. 184 
Lewis (pirate) “6 33 P.E.W. 130 
Lewis, Capt. P.E.W. 140, 145, 146, 162 
Lichchhavis oe 18] 
Limbee.. PEW. 180 | 
Lampo a af P.E.W. 137 
Lindsay, Comm. u ae P.E.W. 167 | 


L’Intonation en Penjabi, une variante asiati- 
que de la lot de Verner, my Jules Bloch, (book- 
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Lion ee Ps Pp, E. W. 152, 19% 
Lisle, Conmum. ia P.E.W. 161 
Littleton, Capt. Pp, EW. 127, 129, 130 
Lively ee es P.E.W. 189 | 
Lizard at aa we P.E.W. 127, 
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Louis - PEW, 191 
Low, Ed. (pirate) .. ys as PW. 152 
Lowth, Capt. M. - POELW, 126 
Loyal Cook - ee ia PEW. 137 
Loyal Merchant .. i ss DiaW. 126 
Lucifer “4 DW. 201 
Luke, H. C. 

Mosul and Its Manorities vs .» 3d 
Lunn, Capt. Pew. 179 
Lynch, Capt. Pie.W. 180 
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Ma‘-dsirl-wnuard me ee ito We) 
Macao 7a, L7G; Plow. 103, 194 
Macartney, Lord id ». EF 
Macclesfield ty Bs BLEW. 127 
Macdonald, Liout. by - PEW. 189 
Macdonell (Governor of Hongkony),  PLUEW. 156 
Macrag, Capt. J. PELW, 149 
Madeo i 27, 248 
Madh va ut . 187 
Madras... PEW. 1o2 
Madras Proedeney, aneesin bands . 79 
Madura . 196 
Miagadhas . - * 1» 216 
Mayadhi SMS Ob, 2, (eon d2 
Magdalena .. PEW. 162 
Magnus, &. PEW, 305 
Magoderpalanam tins 2 


Mahibalipuram —.. ve 7 sk ee Lt 
Maha Banu - L774, G2 
Mahidévar Patianeam (Cranganore), loou,, 10d, 

U4 &u., 177, se, 18s 
Mahaikaétayana  .. i ae sa .. & 
Mahirastri Pe i S.MLS.R. 2, 17-20 
Mahiarathis hy bs ae . WW 
Mahiéri Tard 7” ne = en .. 106 
Mahivirea Vardhuriina .. we 72, 176, 236 
Mahilarépya. See Mylapore. | 
Mahigisura , , ey a 97, 131 
Mahmiad of Ghazni - - at «» 167 
Mahmiid Amuli .. a ‘a a re.) 
Mahmid Baigiri .. .. si .. £76 
Mahuld .. SMS. 14 
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Maishan. See Uzanes. 

Makotai. See Mahadévar Pattanam. 

Malabar, 41-16, 121, 122, 124, 128, 141, 147, 
161, 164, 165, 177, 179—182 

Malacca, occupied by the British, P.E.W. 180 

Malacca io ea P.E.W. 197 

Malankara .. oy 41, 42, 81n., 84, 86, 165n. 

Malappan (Dutch Factor) P.E.W. 132 

Malaver. See Malabar. 


Malayalam, study of the Malayalam language, 
4—-9, 14] 


Maliankarre. See Malankara. 
Mallai. See Mahabalipuram. 


Malsey, J., tombstone of, at Thana... ei 920 
Malwa. See Ujjain. 

Malyankara. Seo Malankara. 

Mamidi Veneayya by rr . 6 
Mammali (Moor) PE E w. 170 
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Mandalikh, Bhil raja . 170 
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Martin, Capt. He: cass nS P.E.W. 1538, 154 
Martin, Capt. J. P.E.W. 130 
Mar Tommi. See Thomas Cana. 
Mary : ..P.E.W. 139, 151n., 158 
Mary Galley 7 “% oF . 233 
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Masson, M. (pirate) ie P.E.W. 136 
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Matthew. See Ketsén of Qonya. 

Matthew, Capt. (. oi P.E.W. 197 

Matthews, Coram. aa P.E.W. 152—155 
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Mazdai ae | ee * 4 163n., 179, 180 : | 
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Mermaid P.E.W. 152 
Merrino, (pirate) P.E.W. 128 
Merry Christmas .. a P.E.W. 148 
Mewar, the Guhila Kings of 169—1 74 
Miller, Capt. J. . P.ELW. 135, 140 
Minerva P.H.W. 189 
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Carnatic .. 3, 4 
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Mitra as ree ie 7 -. 93 


Mocha P.E.W. 127 
Modeste P.E.W. 198 
Modgar, Capt. P.E.W. 204 
Moegling, Revd. M. sae 30 
Moguls and Sivaji s es ~. 220—222 
Mohenjo Daro__.. sd ss = .. «=95 
moksa i Pit a ves oe 10 
Moljokare. See Malankara. 

Monserrate, Fr. A., 121, 122, 147, 161n., 163n. 
Monsoon .. : | PEW. 137, 142 
Montague .. ae Ae P.E.W. 164—166 
Moore, Capt. se sat ws P.ELW, 173 
Moore, W. (Sorgeon) P.E.W. 152. 
Moors es a , . 200. | 
Morgan, Capt. W. : KE. w. 146 
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Moslom epigraphy. See epigraphy, Moslem. Nayrs. See Nairs. 
Mosselschulf oe ae = PEW. 1735 | Nelson, Capt. rv PAW. 179 
Mosul and Its Monoritics, by WW. C. Luke, Neminatha ns os az »» 72 
(book-notice)  .. 2) a or .. 39 | Neptune .. sa PGW. 126, 185, 140, 175 
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Muhammad Sim. See Shihabu’d-din Ghivi. nitya “i a 36, 38, 61, 62 
Muhammad Shah ‘Adil .. a .. 101, 104 | Noah, tornh of a “4 cb 4 139, 140 
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Musandhia - -- 26 | Notes ou Piracy in eubtere Wate ws, POEL W. 125-204 
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Mutiny, the Indian es ee -. 168 | Nurbakshi seet .. es ee .. 196 
mut-tae .. a2 an . -» 208 | Nushirwan. See Noshirwan. 
Muttusvami Pillai, A... -- 1,9,5,7 | Nushishad. See Noshizad. 
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Ockham... ie 7 P.E.W. 157, 158 
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Ohio i - ~ PEW. 185, 186 
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Panj pir ” 130 racy in Kastern Waters, notes on, P.E.W, 
Danritturutti Cannan Bol . 143 | Pirates -— ‘To—204 
Papers, The, of Thomas Bowrey, by Sir Richard hens 
Tonple, t., (book-notice i . oe papules P.E.W. 193 
7 Rene (hook notice) . 233 Andamanese 
Paramegthi Prajapati 6-90, 91 Anglo-American P z Ww seats 184 
allege , i a , O.E.W. = 125—136 
ptwrd aos . 3 BoM) 
Parker, Capt. P.E.W i. Arabian, P.E.¥ On . 138—154, 158 
| PEW. Arabian, P.E.W. 125, 128, 137, 159, 166, 169, 
Parla, Kurnool District, coin find at 189 171,17 
, as » 178, 174, 183, 187—190, 201—203 
Parnuniras of Abu .. re 47—51 Arakanese 
Parrott, Capt. A 1 z _ = eax 18) 
rrott, apt. A... P..W. 142 Bugi ; n 
Parrott Capit j’ PEW re C he ae - P.E.W. 170 
we P.E.W. 159 hinese, P.E.W. 170, 172, 182, 185—187, 
Parkin ith , . gee z ee 
oe eacaeas oe “ . 235 Kuropean, P.E.W. 136, 155, 158—160, 165, 
Paru 122, 124, 128 169, 171, 173, 175, 176, 181, 204 
Harun, Sin, Sain., 86, S8n., 125, 128 & n,, a ; Javanese ; P.E.W. 159 
indeription a = 7 181, 182 Joasmi .. P.E.W. 156, 183, 184, 187—190, 203 
| arurpatanan (Parur) .. 125 Kuli. 2 PEW. 164, 168 
Pirvat i : .. 131 Mala barese, P. ER. W. 128, 135, 137, 154—156, 
Passio “ 127n., 178—~181 159, 161—164, 166, 167, 170, 172—174, 
Pasawater, Capt. 2. P.E.W. 142 176—178, 203 
Patna Statue zi .. 140 Malagasi P.E.W. 191, 192 
Pattison, (pirate) ss P.E.W. 152 Malay, PEW. 137, 158, 160, 166, 169, 
Paul, Capt. N. P.E.W. 175 178—181, 184, 197—~201, 204 
Paulists. to (8 Jost. ts, Malwan as P.E.W. 164 
Pavanadutam of Dhoyi, (book-notice) .. 234 |  Sanganian, 236; - BE. w. 144, 155, 156, 160, 
Pavin, Capt, P.E.W. 180 162, 167, 168, 178, 175, 181, 187, 203 
Peacock, Capt. I. P.w.W. 141 Turkish si P.E.W. 158, 169 
Pearce, Capt. Re. P.E.W. 141 | Piratical communities, suppression of, P.E.W. 155 


Pitt, Thomas (Governor of Fort St. George), 
38, 125, 128 


Plantain, J. J. (or W. 2) .. P.E.W. 153 
Plowman, Capt. C. P.E.W. 185 


Plutscho ... a os ma os ay ae 


Ply (Fly 2) .. PEW. 185, 188, 197 
Pé]. See Andrew. 
Political. History of Ancient India from The 
Accession of Parikshit to The Extinction of 
The Gupta Dynasty, by Hemchandra Ray- 
chaudhuri, (book-notice) es . 140 
Pombadas, songs of ; eA 77, 78 
Pontchartrain fa tee ee ge oe a W, - 182 
Poole, H.MS.° «2 ee  P.E.W. 146 
Pope, Dr. G.U. .. > ee ee 
cada tare in India, 123, 124, 147-149, 159, : 
153, 162, 165 &n,, 166, 183, 184 — 
Praeya | SMS.R. is 2, 7, 8 
Prahlidana, Paramira_ .. on 48 
Prékrta- “Kalpatary, Apabhrarada “Stabakas of, 
|  §.MAS.R. 142 
Pratihéra dynasty of Kanauj +. °. 0s ae | 
| Preast, Capt. as 1 ae BLEW. 159 
Preston, Benjamin Bh aiee ae Sige PELW. 
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Price, Comm. i it iss PEW. 172 Rajagri, (K. of £ Ar ae ne - 58 .. 189 
Prince of Wales .. 24 P.E.W. 162, 203 | Raja Nala of Nigadha ... v7 - .. 11 
Prince Hugene = as 4 P.E.W. 145 | Rajéndra Chéla I <% ss a .. 194 
Prince Frederick .. a ig P.E.W. 153 | Rama eee 8 a 169, 170 
Princesse o = ‘5 7 PEW. 132 | Rama Raja, fanams of .. a .. 186-188 
Princess Augusta .. - .. P.E.W. 168, 181 | Ramanuja - py fe 89, 156, 157 
Princess Caroline .. nt ai P.E.W. 159 | Rama-Sarman, (Tarkavigisa), Apab Braineh 
Princess Royal... ne - P.E.W. 181 Stabakas of os ae - - O94 
Prithvirdja Chauhan, 48; inscriptions of, 49, 50 | Rama-Sarman, (Tarkava giga), tho Sauraséni 
priya, (meaning of, in Vedic literature), 30—38, » and Magadhi Stabakas of .. SALS.R. 120. 
61, 62 VRdmdyana, the original .. ia - fared 
s 3 i ea "6 4 mm : : : | : 
Pro, John .. . ve PEW. 134, 149 | Ramban, Thomas (reference to a poem by) 8] 
Proceedings and Transactions of The Third Ram barain “<e | 171 
Oriental Congress, (book-notice) ae -» 190 | Ramon, P. (pirate) os G4 Mae Ae SRL, 199 
Prodh, Mar, Sl, §2n., 85, 86, 88n. 151 & tig Ramsay, Capt. 52 Jn PLELW | 169 
152, 16ln., 18! | Ramsbotham, R.B. 
Prosperous oe ase .. PEW. 183, 148, 152 Studies in The Land Rerenaue Plis tary of Be nuqetl, 
Protasius, St. - 7 = ade $2n. 119, 180 
” a omg ge a ca ; or ’ ie 
Protector .. = vr a DW. 170 | Ramsey, Capt. 7 ot ae PGW. 127 
Providence .. os ae a 2 175 | Rana Raj Singh .. Sa co .. 169—171 
prthak (meaning of) on 997 —220, 2392 | Runger - . 7 PEW. DTT 
Pruen, Lieut.-Comm. si P.BE.W. 177 | Rangoon ay ; - . O18 
Psyche = ck ss P.BELW. 192 | Rashtrapalias es aa ” S. .. 140 
"syche, H.MLS. .. : : D.ELW. 191 | Rashtrikas .. : Is 19 
Paja, the meaning and et ymolog y of, 93—99, Rashtri IVAas . = - 10 
130-——136 Rattlesnalee, ML. MM. S. iS4. 20: 
Pultene PEW. 160 2, Eten 
wdtency .. Ase - es DEW. 163 | Raychaudhuri, Hemehandra, 
Punt, Capt.T. .. P.B.W. 18! %~litieal His of 
ieee (Jane ie . ne ie Volitical History of Aneient Ludia from the 
Jaina saint) si a i3 & n, Accession of Parikshit to the Brtinetion of 
purohite rae an es = ex ie. eet the Grpta Lynas tif. 7 40 
Purusastkta i ia ae - 85) Read, Capt P ie W. 1 , ; 
"y “ A , PDT “eet oF ne La ; rt pe 
Purva-mimdnsa a en ary nee ae J 57 R cad Win (pirat t) |? }" Ww 1 
N Tavtuat? mre ‘sa = as _ Boe "4 w a ty * oe 
t ushpavati v “ vs -» £70, 173 | Readish, Capt. 0, ig 4 PEW, 168 
Pushyamitra os as a ne ~» L4G | Reheeve awn. aan 
Pyus Siete ii pea v us PoRW. 168 
5 Ae Ss eo. 6 ow oo es oe wLG Redane vast 4 ‘* a 
Redang (isl) os . i, PW det 
Redhead, Capt. Win. Ms PEW. 427 
Se i roe x | ae 
Reed, Lieut. "Tl .. os ig PELW. 199 
Roeks, Revd. J... a me a , 8 
Reeve, Revd. Mr. (lon. M.S.) .. 4 - W 
Reutigion and Philosophy af The Veda and Ui pani: 
; shads, by A. B. Keith, (book notice) ~» 47 
Restoration .. - -. DEW. 160, 167, 168 
Quarterly Journal of The Mythic Society, vol. BORON, ie “ PEW, 264, 155, 17 
XVII, (book-notice) ..  .. . ws aga | eee we PW D2 
Gisen ns us ae BBW. 190,103,192 | Roa eg Te EW. ann 
Quilon, 43, 45n., Sin., $2n., 85n., 121n., 183, 18d. Ahi spt, {, ee Ze Pu w, Lit. 
: on <1, ¥¢! ers eee tang ae ” , 
Quilon, near Calicut 7 - 5 ae: cies Comra. T. “es be PEW. 172 
Quilon copperplates, 82, 85, 121n., 177, 183, 184 I eneraeliap 7 .- i ese a 
Quilon, pillar at .. 6. 128m, 148m, 151153 | PVM 8,97 
Quirce, St... wk, ie pe ee Soe hah: 
Quqsin. See Cochin. ey Velev Sante See ia - PEW. 126 
Rivers, Capt. J. ., is = D.ELW. 145 
Robert cau. a wie se P.ELW. 162 
Roberts (pirate) ., “4 -» 2ELW. 148 
Roberts, Capt... a a5 P.ELW. 201 
A Ro bertson, Mr * oo » © woe a) f * ow | y 
dtachester .. a . PLELW. 1380, 134, 141 
| Rock Ediets of Asoka .. a rs 27-20 
Radhakrighnan .., no | Yr ae “4 ‘ ere eae Te 
chek ue | ibe Je a 89——-92 | Rogers, Capt. W. .. ha .. PEW. 141, 146 
‘Raflles, Sir Stamford =... 6.) BLEW. 197 | Romer, Capt pew. ad 
| tah 8 ‘ ne) er, apt. “4 von ed PEW. , 177 
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Root tee ‘The, in Modern India, by Sir 





George Grierson, (book-notice) . 216 
Roruka aa os 60 
Rose | P.E.W. 


162 
Roso, H. ee 


Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 79 


Roas, Capt. P.E.W. 174n., 197 
Rottlor, The Revd. , wage a 
Royal Fortune. See Onslow. 
Royal Guardian .. ‘ P.E.W. 166 
Roz, Bishop, l2.n., 12 4—126n., 128, 147n., 164, 
177, 178, 181 
Reabhadeva ‘es - 1. 14 
Ruby P.E.W. 125, 132, 161, 180 
Rudra os .. 98 
Rudpiyana . 60 
Rapmati . 196 
Ryder (pirate) P.E.W. 125 


- gacrifice, animal. 


sacrifice Meriah 95—97, 130n, 
sacrifices, human . | 94-97, 131, 133n., 134 
Sadler, Capt. ..P.E.W. 174 &n. 

Sadler, Capt. P E.W. 180 
fagma 65n.. 
Sahu .. 188 


St. George P.E.W. 140 
S. Thome S% se . 122 
Sikambhari. See Sam bhar. 

Sakirbirti. See Chakravartti Raja. 

Saktibhadra ae = .. 80 
Silagrama . fac s5 182 
Salamander P.E.W. 164n. 
Saleeters P.E.W, 144 
Salisbury P.E.W. 152, 153 
gAlivahana in., 84n., 88n., 125n. 
Sally P.E.W. 172 
‘Samaranganasieradhdrd of King Bhojadéva, by © 

Mahamahopidhyaya T. ane Sastrt, 
vol. IT, [bopk nest : ». 59 
Sambhar ++ a a 5s ine. ew Le 
Sambhaji- Ye tue ae .. 188 
Sangha -- eee ae 18 
Samdli snsotiption. a ne is 172. 
am (** ing” of Fort Dauphin), 

- Samuells, Abraham ( ies is 
Sandaraik .. a 88n., 127n., cadet 
nN ei das 1m 286 


a4 


- Sanganians 


130n., 131, 133, 134 











































DEX 251 
Sankara 35, 71, 89, 156, 157, 159 
Santals 5 - ic ». 59 
Santarakshita ie. hae . 235 
Sapor, Mar (Sapores), 43, 45n,, 81, 82n,, 85, 86 
Sapadalaksha co. .. : es ye Je Ad 
‘“Sarama Pereimal,”’ See Chéraman Perumal. 
Sarangdharu (unidentified), K. .. . 190 
Sarup, Lakshman, 

The Vision of Vasavadatiia - 7 
Sdsanadevatés. See Yaksas and Yak nis. 
Sastrt, Hirdnanda, 
The Origin and Cult of Térd, Mem. A.S.I. 
No. 20 ‘ 57 
Bhdsa and The Atshorahin: of the Thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays, Mem. ASI. No. 28 .. 80 


The Baghela Dynasty of Rewah, Mem. A.S.I. 
No. 21 _ see LE 
Sastri, H. Krishna, Rao Baadne’ — 

Two Statues of Pallava Kings, etc., Mem. A.S.L. 

No. 26 


~ 


i 


19 
Sastri, M. T. Ganapati :— 
The Samaranganasutradhara of King Bhoja- 
deva, vol. JI .. 59 
Satakarni .. . 140 
Satavahanas 140 
Sati 96n. 
Satrunjaya Mahdtma . 169 
Saubhagyadévi, q. 12 
Saul 82n. 
Sauraséni aed Magadhi ‘Stabakas of Rama- 
Sarman are ga) S.M.S.R. 1—20 
Saurashtra . ae 169——L73 
Say, pirate — . . 236 
Sayana, 80, 33, 61, ‘90, 91, "105, 110, 112 118, 138, 229 
scapegoats .. es .. 1l35&n. 
Scarborough : PEW. 134, 145, 167 
Schulze (Danish Missionary) eye: 


4. 


Schwartz, Rev. C. F. - i a4 
P.E.W. 137 


Seaford ss 
Seager, J. See Bngland Ed. 


Seahorse | P.E.W. 176 
Sebarjes (Sebarjosu 43, 45n., 82n., 83n. 
serah : , 205 
Serkun (Chérakén) 42, 45n., 85n. 
Seia Nag 4. 185 
Sesodia ee oe TT 
Seton, Capt. Daniel PEW. 181 
Seton, Capt. ciaee . PEW. 188. 
Severn .  iPELW. 134, 161 
Severn, H.M. s. Vow E W. “134 
Sewell, R. | 
The Siddhantas and the Indian ‘Calendar, 80, 40 
Shah ‘Alam Se ees 
Shahidullah, Muhammed, Some Capretions 
on the ee —— of Rams. ak | 

men Pres . . 224 
Shah Jahan an | . 167 
Shah Madar + es cin : 
Shahr Banu — vs 

Shaikji, pirate =. - . —s P. K. We a ” 
| hadra (Jaina saint 4G. es Pert ae 
oe ‘ B _ s) ao me P.E .W. 189 a ogee 


- Shallam 
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Smith, Maj.-Genl. L | 
sa os “a PUEW, 203 | see (neani a 
i * * eng YVVOSTinrye 4 ra te eae ae : 
(meaning of, in Vexlie literature), 35—~—38 





Smith, Capt. T. Pp Taw 
Smi i ese Wa, ‘ - bi P.LW. 155 | Svapnanatukam  .. He 4(' 
Boahss, Lous ae NENG “ 7 PEW. 176 | Svapnesvara i. 2 ' ae 
” oa ws 140. oF ry " a von 
Soma . a ns ; LU 48n. Svasara, (meaning of, in Vedie ies ature), Uiiemd 
Somaditya ' | .. 93, 98, 196, 227, 231, 233 | Svetambara Jaina ieono pe aphy .. ; is a 1D eet) i 
Somasimha, Paramara , : ie “| rsa YW ih ou. PRA. 165,166, 291 
. en aa i. @ POV ELT hi le” 

Somesvara Chauhan, 48; inscriptions of, 49, 50 | Swift vane ee es vs a : by pa 

' mm «4 + 4 an bodes V¥ 8 a: (hs), Loe 


Somers 

i ‘ aA re PEW. 141 
Somerville, Rates mW. OLS 
ee | . : PEW. ie 
songs. See Folk- Songs. i. 


Sybille rz es vs - PEW. 180 
bee . a o% aa a) * ¥ ** PE) omer 2 1 

Sylph . ew LEW 189 
» Sylvia aa me #4 * # PE W. 197 


oe i a ee P.E.W. 173 | Souali. See Suvali. 
te) 8X Ppeopio uo ne ae Soy ae an 
satan oe ae ; Soyer’a Bat a5 _ 
Shan Shell money G3 a .. 206 207n. Soinalaus . ca ». LXS 
S7, 7 ae ? a a . ; oe mS ; +e I - K. Ww. ] it 4) o> 
ROTO EOIES + 288 PW. 188 5 Speedy Return Ta: “kde 
Shasta (Shayista) meen and Siv ai 220—222 | sphalika _ . ' EN A ASK 
Sheldrake Capt P 1 : ‘ 4 noe , uo» I a7 139 
3 ’ * Ln oon ae ei mt .W. hath) want i , 2 EG 
Sheriff, Capt. : - ae Cie Basis of Detic f ni ( Me seine (hook-netice), 78 
e : a ' a 4 ao es * Deo had © ry a othe da) " ) ")) yer, ad an i, i : age \ 
Shibabu’d-din Ghari 7 7 47, 14 1 ' ‘ ? : en | Mr (AI acd. (' i \ * ise } * ) eX ae = q 
Shing she ne a8 Sque PR q oom eo ary oe | e Vy, 137 
Shingala. See Crancandre: = orl Vallabhaun KKodatof Vemid ., a are 
Shinsawbu, q. - 2 215 stacey, Capt. Be .. a3 ed PEAY 138 
Shirauah. See Siroes. i. Stiunes, Capt, oo. - DELW. rsa. 134 
Shoreham .. . " PEW. 152 | Stanhope, Col. l. .. a os PEW 7 20) 
Siam bs - sneey Bia Staunton, Sir GT, 4 = 175 
5 2 hae mae ’ tool “ oe ; : saad a8 d 7) 
Sicard, Fr. .. , | Stevens (author of New cid Coniplete Charted 
; ; = ae P. Is w. be oe . , wil Complete Caine to 
Siddhantas and The Indidn Cale ndar, by B. Phe East India Pradr) us > INT 
Sewell, (book-notice) _ ; ‘ nit) AY sit ewart, Capit * a6 roe |? fe Wr 133 
ee . ae Daly , va ee J as : re moe he Wg Pel 
i ae ft ant PEW. 1 5B, L356 Steines, land-erant PaO, nn pes recurel : 
silur — ine r 
« ae a eye as o- wae) fae =” a mf a ‘4 a) y¢ 
Sihor. See Vidaebhe Stomont ., 54, - | PAW. UF a 
Silkandar Lodi a 7 - Od Str: ition, Capt. ii . tee + i 
v4 ra dot n= 44 aver Ya ah 
Sikhandi .. a . ¥ BO Shiv ane Ay — PW. ne 
Siladitya vi Te te se ce ee ae 7 212 
Siladitya Vi or VIL (?) of Valabhipur,  i72n,, 173 Strutt, Mr. Stephen = Pe W. | 142 
Siladitya of Mew ir a 7 _ 1 my Studies ar fae lai Pa Hatton, by . un AiG) Chia TE aid 
et as currency es ms -. 806-013 manlil Melita, (boelknotiew) —., 119 
i ‘ my ae OTs | * ‘ 
ae te a . . 7 aT Sladies ia the Lene Reena Thistey yf af Livn- wal: 
Seva ) i} my oy I. . . i ry 
pom .. ee ; a .. 808 L769—1L787, by BR. B. Ramsbetham, (book. 
ie occupied by the Br Wish: P.E.W. 200 notice) .. = - 1Y9 
in 1 ; ” a , = aaa et unt 
: ee Gangdnanda, and Benimadhab Subbarayulu, Be .. - sy re 
eae | Subhagng a? 
Barhut Inscriptions —.. Lo ei aon _— - - vs .. E72 
Sir Edward Hughes per e tee ery i ee “a - O98 
; Gres - sie P.ELW. 191. | Suecess ao PoP. pas ret ; 
Siri oe oe PW. Pte, M46, 162 
es ee . 1 Sufism. Seo BrahmaeVieled es 
Siroes Ss oom oe Bo » ' Wt. b aey Brahrria. \ udwit shuied . 
noe ‘ as os i 2. ETE | Sultan-Din-Sugyvur ; PheLW, 189 
Dy «1 * * r bea Ry Oe Ww Pore J 
Sala . ns ah .. 140 | Suluans ., o 2 . Pop 156 
Si it oo. ‘ . fie ey 132 «} Ssuroitra, ae, ” aah Dw , : 
ittannavasal, F wliawa ere of ( . - - -. 169 
Siva es oe I If ) elites ene e4 ‘4 ha ve 
fs os a + .. 96,97, 131, LTT . a . oo booty 66 
Sivagurtt. Soe Agastya. > * eurabhe on . 7 7 12 
Sivaji, 1¢ ' Oia! ve Surapialadeva, A x : 
220; ae 187, 188, sh 99, 203n.; and Shaista Khan of, labia ne PER inten of ae 
and Surat, 221; and Aurangzeb, 222, 223 | Surat, Jean de ‘Thovenot's memsnt cr 
Skanda ” . a S >. Surat, dean de Thévenot's  aecount of 
Skold, Hannes - eS es Lom MDG, DET tbe 
The Nirukta a - a Alda cemeteries it 7 . - - ee 
Skylax of Karyanda a4 “s Fe W) Sa a a ant, ms us vs oe abe 
; i ar ay os O4dn. ureouw, R.. a! ee 
Sladen (author of report on trade routes fror Name a o a = PW. 102 
B to Chir 8 trom Nussanit .. uA Ae 
urma to China) 7 it 919 | Susanna I a vs Ms PELW. 184 
slave trace : P D a3 ; os . = : 4 usanna Ba rbeyre a) aoe wo¥ i’ Ki W, ()] 
, »» PLW. 141, 160, 163 | Susher ively 4 PEER ee 
slavery Seung eee sushena, (physician) : 
- - P.E.W. 197, 198 | Suvali Cer ar 
ue a ae 7 Yi 200 
4 ‘went * | dad 
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Symons, Mar 


87 
Syrians of Malabar 


41—46, 81—88 
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DEX 25% 
Tibau, Gonsalves .. ei . 139 
Tien Ti-Woi (secret society) .PE.W. 187 &n. 

| Diger PEW. 164 

1 ‘Timur .. 89 
tin (in currency) peed 
tingza im iG - ~» 208 
Tiramgoto. See Tiruvankéte. | 
Tirtharnkaras » 235 
Tirubokut, Travancore | 45n., 8In., S4n. 
Tirukkadittaénam inscription ie Bhaskara 

Ravivarman .. 4l 


“Tirunelli plates of Bhaskara Raviv rarman, 141—143 
Tiruvalangadu copper-plate inscription . 216 


taldra $0) ie .. 12 | Tiruvalla plates of Rajasekhara .. 44) 
Takki S$.MS.R. 1, 2,15 | Tiruvanchikulam Temple inscription, 165n., 178 
Tambier i P.E.W. 128 | Tiruvankodu. See Tirubokut. 
Tamerlane. See Timur, Tiruvankote S4n., 86, S8n. 
Tamil, study of Tamil language 1—9 | toddy —... ~ 201 
Tapti (Tapti R.) 218, 219 | Tollier. See Beckford. 
Teards . ‘ 57, 58, 100 Tolson, Capt. J. a _ 992 
Taridloignnaiquemar 121n., 177 | tombstones, English, at Thana ' 8 
Tarisa copper-plate 89, 85, 121n. 177 | Tonquin (Tonqueen) J , 208 
Taritdykkal Nay kkanmar .. 177 | Topasses PEW. 164 
Tarkavigisa. See Rima- Sarman. Tonaze os 196 
Tartar invasion of Burma . 215 | Topshaw. See topasd. 
Tattvasangr aha, be os .. 235 | Toungoo, dynasty ” _. 915 
Tava = oe ees Transfer P.E.W. 180 
" Pavornier, Jean Baptiste 79, 199, 207, 210 | transmigration _ 159 
Tay P.E.W. .190 | Travancore, Kuravalangad bell inseription from, 
Taylor, Revd. W. . .. 2, 7,8 | . 129, See Tirubokut. 
Taylor, Capt. ..P.E.LW. 168,177 | Qravels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 
Taylor, (pirate) P.E.W. 146, 149153 (translated and annotated by V. Ball, edited 
Tchou dynasty . 206 | — py William Crooke), (book-notice) 79 
Teignmouth 'p, E. Ww. 187, 188 | treasure trove :— | 
Tokkumpakar . 163 Kattambatti _ 186 
Telugu, study of The Telugu language . 3-—9 Kawvaliyadavalli 190, 191 
Yemple, Sir R. C., Bt. The sical af Thomas Kiltayan tr af 186 
Bowrey .. 233 | Kédtr eee 
temples, Jaina .. 72-74 Parla: ei 
Ternate P.E.W. 187 | Trengganu, (Malay State) 205 
Terpsichore P.E.W, 184 | Trial Snow ; PEW. 168 
Terrible P.E.W. 148 | Triplicane 197, oe 
Tevalikara . 124, 152, 153 | Drimmer sean apy 
Thakarda, inseription fous at: . 225 | Prowbridge .. : sy ae 
Thales . 90 | Tsai-Kien .. P.E. 
Thalun = . 215 | Tuluvas, ovivaonee of the 13—17, it 
Thana, English fein Gatoned in .. 20 | Turigure - . ai 
Tharad, Phirapadra : 73 & n. ‘Tushashpha . 140 
The Lady of The none ty Ahmad- ul-umri, | 
(book-notice) ee . 196 | 
Thoma Parvam 179-181 
Thomas, Bishop .. 43-—45n. 
Thomas, Saint and Apostle, in India, 41-—46, 
78, $1-~88, 12l—128, 129, 147—155, 163, 
166n., 177—184, 198 
Thomas, of Jerusalem 43—45n., 82n., ae 
Thomas Cana eg ane | 
oh ‘ lis copper a 
Thomas Cana and ee sa : ae. 171-186 | — 
Thomas Ramban .. 81, 180, Bee ee ee Sn a 
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